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LETTER 


TO 


SIR    WILLIAM    WINDHAM. 


J.  WAS  veU  enou^  :^cqaaiot6d  vfi^  the  gene- 
ral  cfeart£ber  of  mmkindy  and  in  particular  with 
that  of  wy  own  couatrymen,  to  expeft  to  be  a$ 
much  oat  of  the  minds  of  the  toriee  during  my 
exile,  as  if  we  had  never  fired  and  afted  together. 
I  depended  on  being  foi^t  by  them,  and  was  far 
fipom  imagining  it  poffible  that  I  fliould  be  remem- 
bered, bniy  to  be  condemned  lauldly  by  one  half 
of  them,  and  to  be  tadtly  cen&red  by  the  g;rcateft 
part  of  the  other  half.  As  foon  as  I  was  feparated 
from  the  pretender  and  his  intereft,  I  declared  my- 
ielf  to  be  fo,  and  I  gave  direftions  for  writing  into 
England  what  I  judged  fufficient  to  put  my  friends 
on  their  guard  againft  any  furprife  concerning  an 
event  which  it  was  their  intereft,  as  well  as  mine, 
that  they  IhouJd  be  very  rightly  informed  about. 

As  foon  as  the  pretender^s  adherents  began  to 
clamor  againft  me  in  this  country,  and  to  xiifpcrfe 
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their  fcandal  by  circular  letters  every  where  elfe, 
I  gave  diredions  for  writing  into  England  again. 
Their  groundlefs  articles  of  accufation  were  refut- 
ed, and  enough  was  faid  to  give  my  friends  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  at  lead 
to  make  them  fufpend  the  fixing  any  opinion  till 
fuch  time  as  I  (hould  be  able  to  write  more  fully 
and  plainly  to  than  myfelf.  To  condemn  no  per- 
fon  unheard  is  a  rule  of  natural  equity,  which  we 
fee  rarely  violated  in  Turky,^  or  in  the  country 
where  I  am  writing :  that  it  would  hot  be  fo  with 
me  in  Great  Britain,  I  confefs  that  I  flattered  my- 
felf.  I  dwelt  fecurely  in  this  confidence,  and  gave 
very  little  attention  to  any  of  thofe  fcurrilous  me- 
thods  which  were  taken,  about  this  time,  to  blait 
my  reputation.  The  event  of  things  has  fhewn, 
that  I  trufted  too  much  to  my  own  innocence,  and 
to  the  juftice  of  my  old  friends. 

It  was  obvious,  that  the  Chevalier  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  hoped  to  load  me  with  the  imputation  of 
treachery,  incapacity,  or  negle£t ;  it  was  indifferent 
to  them  of  which.  If  they  could  afcribe  to  one  pf 
thofe  their  not  being  fupported  from  France,  they 
imagined  that  they  fhould  juftify  their  precipitate 
flight  from  Scptland,  whitsh  many  of  their  &fteft 
friends  exclaimed  againft;  and  that  they  fhould 
yarnifll  over  that  original  capital  fault,  the  drawing 
the  Highlanders  together  in  arms  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  dpne. 

Thp  Scotch,  who  fell  at  once  from ,  all  the  fan- 
guine  ejcpedatigns  with  which  they  had  been  footh« 
ed,  and  who  found  themfelves  reduced  to  defpair, 
were  eafy  to  be  incenfed :  they  had  received  np  fup? 
port  whatever ;  and  it  was  natural  fpr  (hem  rather 
to  believe,  that  they  failed  pf  this  fupport  by  my. 
fault,  than  to  imagine  their  general  had  prevailed 
on  them  to  rife  in  the  very  point  of  time  when  it 
was  impoflible  that  they  fhould  be  fupported  from 
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France,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tbf 
Duke  of  Ormonde  who  had  been  the  bubble  of  hia 
own  popularity,  was  enough  out  of  humor  with  the 
general  turn  of  affairs  to  be  eafily  fet  againft  any 
particular  maiu  The  emifiaries  of  this  court,  whole 
commiifion  was  to  amufe,  had  impofed  upon  hint 
all  along,  and  there  were  other  bitfy  people  who 
thought  to  find  their  account  in  having  him  to* 
themfelves.  I  had  never  been  in  his  fecret  whiifl 
we  were  in  England  together : .  and  from  his  fidl 
coming  into  France  he  was  eitl^er  prevailed  upon 
by  others,  or,  which  I  rather  believe,  he  concurs 
red  with  others  to  keep  me  out  of  it.  The  perfe£l: 
indifference  I  fhiewed  whether  I  was  in  it  or  no, 
might  carry  him  from  ad:ing  fpparately,  to  ad 
againft  irie. 

The  whole  tribe  of  Irifli  and  other  Paplfts  were 
ready  to  feife  the  firft  opportunity  of  venting  their 
fpleen  againft  a  man,  who  had  conftantiy  avoided 
all  intimacy  with  them;  who  aded  in  the  fame 
caufe,  but  on  a  different  principle,  and  who  meant 
no  one  thing  in  the  world  lefs  than  raifmg  them 
to  the  advantages  which  they  expe£^e4* 

That  thcfe  feveral  perfons,  for  the  reafons  I  have 
mentioned,  (hould  join  in  a  cry  againft  me,  is  not 
very  marvellous :  the  contrary  would  be  fo  to  a  man 
who  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do.  But  that  the 
Engliih  tories  ihould  fecve  as  echoes  to  them,  nay, 
more,  that  my  charader  fhould  continue  doubtful 
at  beft  amongft  you,  when  thofe  who  firft  propa^ 
gated  the  fiander  are  become  aihamed  of  railing 
without  proof,  and  have  dropped  the  clamor,  thi$ 
I  own  that  I  never  expected,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  fay,  that  as  it  is  an  extreme  ^urprife,  fo  it  (hall 
be  a  leffbn  to  me. 

The  whigs  impeached  and  attainted  me.  They 
went  ferther— at  leaft  in  my  way  of  thinking  that 
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fttp  was  more  crud  than  all  the  otfaers«-4>y  a  par- 
tial  rq)refesitatii)fi  of  fads,  and  pieces  of  fads,  put 
togetlier  as  it  beft  fuited  thdr  purpofe,  andpulv 
lilbed  to  the  whole  world,  they  did  ail  that  in  them 
lay  to  expofe  me  for  a  fool,  and  to  brand  me  for 
a  knave.  But  then  I  had  defervei^  this  abundantly 
at  their  hands,  according  to  the  notions  of  party- 
juftice.  The  tones  have  not  indeed  impeached  nor 
attainted  me ;  but  they  have  done,  and  are  ilill 
doing  ibmcthipg  very  like  to  that  which  I  took 
worfe  of  the  whigs,  than  the  impeachment  and  at'* 
tainder :  and  this,  after  I  have  fhewn  an  inyiolable 
attachment  to  the  fervice,  and  aknoft  an  implicit 
cybedi^ce  to  the  will  of  the  party ;  when  I  am  ac- 
tually an  out-U^,  deprived  of  my  honors,  ftripped 
of  my  fortune,  and  cut  off  from  my  family  and  my 
country  for  their  fakes. 

Some  of  the  perfons  who  have  feen  me  here,  and 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleafure  to  tsdk  of  you, 
may,  perhaps,  have  told  you,  that  far  from  being 
c^picffed  by  that  ftorm  or  misfortunes  in  which  I 
have  been  toflfed  of  late,  I  bear  up  againft  it  with 
firmnefs  enough,  and  even  with  alacrity.  It  is  true, 
I  do  fi) :  but  it  is  true  likewife,  that  the  laft  burft 
of  the  cloud  has  gone  near  to  overwhelm  me.  From 
our  aiemies  we  exped  evil  treatment  of  every  fort, 
we  are  prcjwired  for  it,  we  are  animated  by  it,  and 
we  fometimes  triumph  in  it :  but  when  our  friends 
abandon  us,  when  they  wound  us,  and  when  they 
take,  to  do  this,  an  occafion  where  we  ftand  the 
moft  in  need  of  their  fupport,  and  have  the  beft 
title  to  it,  the  firmeft  mind  finds  it  hard  to  refift. 

Nothing  kept  up  my  fpirits  when  I  was  firft  re- 
duced to  the  very  circumftances  I  now  defcribe,  fo 
much  as  the  confideration  of  the  delufions  under 
which  I  knew  that  the  tories  Jay,  and  the  hopes  I 
entertained  of  being  able  foon  to  open  their  eyes, 
9  *  and 
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2SkA  to  jaftily  my  coodud.    I  eypefted  that  friieiMl* 
fript  or  if  that  principle  failed,  curiofity  at  kali 
'^vould  mpv€  the  party  to  fend  ov^r  fooie  perlbn, 
from  whofe  ^report  they  might  have  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  laid  before  them.     Though  this  expec* 
tatkm  be  founded  in  reafong  and  you  v^ant  to  b^ 
informed  at  lesA  as  much  as  I  4o  to  be  judified,  yet 
I  have  hitherto  flattered  myfelf  with  it  in  vain»     To 
r^air  this  misfortufke,  therefore,  as  far  as  Ues  in  my 
power,  I  relblve  to  put  into  writing  the  fum  of  wh;tf 
I  ihauld  hav€  faid  m  that  cafe :  thefe  papers  ihaU^ 
lie  by  me  till  tim^  and  ^ccid^ts  produce  fome  oc* 
caikm  of  coHununicating  them  to  you. .  The  true 
occaiion  of  doing  it,  with  advantage  to  the  party^ 
will  probably  be  loft :  but  they  will  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  my  juftification  to  pofliCTity.    At  worfl;,  if 
even  this  fails  me,  I  am  fure  of  one  fatisfa^n  ia 
writii^  them ;  the  latisfadion  of  unburdening  mf 
miflid  to  a  friend,  and  of  ftating  before  an  equitable 
jvidge  the  account,  as  I  apprehend  it  to  iland,  ber 
tveen  the  tories  and  myfel£    ^^  Quantam  humanq 
'  *^  concilio  efficere  potui,  circumfpeAis  rebus  mei« 
*^  omnibus,  raiionibufque  fubdu&is,  furnmam  feci 
^^  cogitationum  mearum  omnium,  quam  tibi  f\  po- 
"  tero  breviter  expwiam.? 

It  is  necdfary  to  my  defign  that  I  call  to  your  mind 
the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Britain  irom  the  latt^  part  of 
the  year  one  thoufand  fev^n  hundred,  and  ten,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  one  tho^iand  feven  hundred 
and  fifteen,  about  which  time  we  parted.  I  go  no 
farther  back,  becaufe  the  part  which  I  afted  before 
that  time,  in  the  firft  eifays  I  mad^  in  public  affairs, 
was  the  part  of  a  tory,  and  fo  far  of  apiece  with  that 
which  I  afled  afterwards,  Befides,  the  things  which 
preceded  this  fpace  of  time  had  no  immediate  in- 
fluence on  thofe  which  happened  fmce  that  time ; 
whereas  the  ftrange  events  which  we  have  feen  fall 
out  in  the  king's  r^ign  were  owin^,  in  a  great  mea- 
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fure  to  what  was  done,  or  neglected  to  be  done,  iii 
the  lad  four  years  of  the  queen's.  The  memory  of 
diefe  events  being  frefh,  I  ihall  dwell  as  little  as  piof- 
fible  upon  them.  It  will  be  fufEcient  that  I  make 
a  rough  Iketch  of  the  face  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
Gondud  of  theieveral  parties  during  that  time.  Your 
memory  will  foon  furniih  the  colors  which  I  fliall 
omit  to  lay,  and  finifh  up  the  pidure. 

From  the  time  at  which  I  left  Britain  I  had  not 
the  advantage  of  afting  under  the  eyes  of  the  party 
which  I  ferved,  nor  of  being  able  from  time  to  time 
to  appeal  to  their  judgment.  The  grofs  of  what  hap- 
pened has  appeared,  but  the  particular  fteps  which 
led  to  thofe  events  have  been  either  concealed  or  mit 
reprefented.  Concealed  from  the  nature  of  them,  or 
mifreprefented  by  thofe  with  whom  I  never  agreed 
perfedly,  except  in  thinking  that  they  and  I  were  ex- 
tremely unfit  to  continue  embarked  in  the  fame  bot- 
tom together.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  de- 
fcend,  under  this  head,  tp  a  more  particular  reladon. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ten,  the  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
her  parliament  and  her  miniftry.  The  intrigue  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  might  facilitate  the  means,  the 
violent  profecution  of  Sacheverel^  and  other  unpo- 
pular meafures  might  create  the  occafion,  and  en- 
courage her  in  the  refolution :  but  the'  true  origi- 
nal caufe  was  the  perfonal  ill  ufage  which  Ihe  receiv- 
ed in  her  private  life,  and  in  fpme  trifling  inftances 
of  the  exercife  of  her  power ;  for  indulgence  in 
which  fhe  would  certainly  have  left  the  reins  of 
government  in  thofe  hands,  which  had  held  them 
ever  fmce  her  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  came  to  court  in  the  fame 
difpofitions  as  all  parties  have  done;  that  the  prin- 
cipal fpring  of  our  aQions  was  to  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate  in  our  hands  j^  that  our  principal 
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Tiews  were  the  confervation  of  this  power,  great 
employments  to  ourfelves,  and  great  opportunities 
of  rewarding  thofe  who  had  helped  to  raife  us,  and 
of  hurting  diofe  who  flood  in  oppofition  to  us.  It 
is  however  true,  that  with  thefe  confiderations  of 
private  and  party  intereft,  there  were  others  inter- 
mingled which  had  for  their  obje£t  the  public  good 
of  the  nation,  at  leaft  what  we  took  to  be  fuch. 

We  looked  on  the  political  principles  which  had 
generally  prevailed  in  our  government  from  the 
revolution,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
eighty  to  be  deflruflive  of  our  true  intereft,  to  have 
mmgied  us  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent,  to  tend  to  the  impoverifhing  our  people,  and 
to  the  loofening  the  bands  of  our  confUtution  in 
church  and  flate.     We  fuppofed  the  tory  party  to 
be  the  bulk  of  the  landed  intereft,  and  to  have  no 
contrary  influence  blended   into  its  compofitioiu 
We  fuppofed  the  whigs  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
party,  formed  againft  the  ill  defigns  of  the  court 
under  King  Charles  the  Second,   nurfed  up  into 
ftrength  and  applied  to  contrary  ufes  by  King  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  and  yet  ftill  fo  weak  as  to  lean  for 
fupport  on  the  Prefbyterians  and  the  other  fefta- 
ries,  on  the  bank  and  die  other  corporations,  on  the 
Dutch  and  the  other  allies.     From  hence  we  judged 
it  to  follow,  that  they  had  been  forced,  and  muft  con* 
tinue  fo,  to  render  the  national  intereft  fubfervient 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  lent  them  an  additional 
ftrength,  without  which  they  could  never  be  the  prcT 
Talent  party.    The  view,  therefore,  of  thofe  amongfl 
us  who  thought  in  this  manner,  was  to  improve  the 
queen's  favor,  to  break  the  body  of  the  whigs,  to  ren- 
der their  fupports  ufelefs  to  them,  and  to  fill  the  em^ 
ployments  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  meaneft 
with  tones*     We  imagined  that    fuch  meafures, 
joined  to  the  advantages  of  our  numbers  and  our 
property,  would  fecure  us  againft  all  attempts  dur- 
ing 
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iRg  her  mgii ;  and  that  we  fljould  loon  become  too 
confiderabie,  not  to  make  our  terms  ia  ail  eveoits 
which  mighs  happen  afterwards :  concerning  which, 
to  fpeak  truly,  I  belicYe  few  or  none  of  us  had  any 
very  fettled  refolution. 

la  order  to  bring  thefe  purpofes  about,  I  tctiIj 
chink  that  the  perfecutioaof  Diileraters  eaitered  beoo 
no  man^s  head.  By  the  bills  for  preventing  occafion^ 
al  conformity  and  the  growth  of  fchifm,  it  was  hoped 
that  their  fting  would  be  taken  away.  Thele  btUs 
were  thought  neceffary  for  our  party  intercft,  and 
befides  were  deemed  nerther  unreaibnable  nor  um^ 
juft.  The  good  of  fociety  may  reqiuire  that  no 
perfon  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  prbte^ion  of  thtt 
government  on  account  of  his  opiiaonfi  in  religions 
matters,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  diat  men 
ought  to  be  trufted  in  any  degree  with  the  pre&rva« 
lion  of  the  eftabli(hment,  who  muft,  to  be  goii« 
fiftent  with  their  principles,  endeavor  the  fnbverfion 
of  what  is  eftablifhed.  An  indulgence  to  confei- 
ences,  which  the  prejudice  of  education  and  long 
habits  have  rendered  Icruputous,  may  be  zgteeMe 
to  the  rules  of  good  policy  and  of  humanity :  yet 
will  k  hardly  follow  from  hence,  that  a  govemancniil 
is  under  any  obligation  to  indulge  a  tendemefs  o£ 
confdence  to  come ;  or  to  connive  at  the  propagat* 
ing  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  at  the  forming  of  tbefe 
habits.  The  evil  cfFed  is  without  remedy,,  and  may 
therefore  deferve  indulgence ;  but  the  evil-  caiife  is 
to  be  prevented,  and  can  therefore  be  intided  to 
none.  Befides  this,  the  bills  I  am  fpeaking  of,  rather 
Aan  to  ena&  any  thing  new,  feemed  only  to  enforce 
the  obfervation  of  antient  laws ;  which  had  been 
judged  neceffary  for  the  fccurity  of  the  church  and 
ftate,  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  ruin  of 
both,  and  of  the  hands  by  which  that  ruin  had  been 
wrought,  was  frefli  in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  bank,  the  Eaft-India  Company,  ^md  in  gene- 
ral the  monied  intereft,  had  certainly  nothing  to 
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apprehend  like  what  they  feared,  or  alfe£l^  to  fiear, 
from  the  tories,  an  entire  fuhverfibn  of  their  pro- 
perty.  Multitudes  of  bur  own  party  would  have  been 
wounded  by  fuch  &  blow.     The  intention  of  thofe, 
who  were  the  warmed,  feemed  to  me  to  go  ho  farther 
than  retraining  their  influence  on  the  legiflature,  and 
on  matters  of  ftate ;  and  finding  at  a  proper  ieafoa 
means  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  fupport  and 
cafe  of  a  government,   under  which  thej  enjoyed 
advantages  fo  much  greater  than  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-fub]eds%   The  mifchievous  confequence  which 
had  been  forefeen  and  foretold  too,  at  the  eftabliAi- 
ment  of  thoie  corporations,  appeared  vifibly.     The 
country  gentlemen  were  vexed,  put  to  great  ex- 
pences,  and  even  bafiied  by  them  in  their  elefiions : 
and  among  the  members  c£  every  parltament  num^ 
bers  were  immediately  or  indiredly  under  their  m- 
fluence.    The  bank  had  been  extravagant  enough  to 
pull  off  the  maik,  and  when  the  queen  feemed  to  in^ 
tend  a  change  in  her  miniftry,  they  had  deputed 
fome  of  their  members  to  reprefent  againft  it.    But 
that  which  touched  fenfibly,  even  thoie  who  were 
but  little  afieded  by  other  confido'ations,  was  the 
prodigJDUS  inequaUty  between  the  condition  of  the 
monied  men  and  of  the  reft  of  the  nation.     The  pfx>- 
pnetor  of  the  land,  and  the  merchant  who  brought 
ricb^  home  by  the  returns  of  foreign  trade,  had 
during  two  wars  bore  the  whole  immenfe  load  of  the 
national  expences ;  whilft  the  lender  of  money  ^  who 
added  nothing  to  the  common  flock,  throve  by  the 
public  calamity,  and  contributed  not  a  mite  to  the 
public  charge. 

As  to  the  allies,  I  faw  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  all  thode  who  csune  t^  the  h^d  of  a£urs  at 
this  time.  Such  of  the  lories  as  were  in  the  fyftem 
above-mentioned,  fuch  of  them  as  defertml  feon  after 
from  us,  axid  fuch  of  the  whigs  as  had  upon  this  oo- 
eafion  deferted  to  us,  feemed  equaHy  convinced  dF 
the  unrealboablenefs  and  even  of  the  impoiTibiiity  of 
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continuing  the  war  on  the  fame  difpf ofjottionate  foot. 
Their  univerfal  fenfe  was  that  we  had  taken,  except 
the  part  of  the  States  General,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  war  upon  us,  and  even  a  proportion  "^of  this  ; 
while  the  entire  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  others : 
that  this  had  appeared  very  grofsly  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  nine,  and  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ten,  when  preliminaries  were  infifted  upon, 
which  contained  all  that  the  allies,  giving  the  greateft 
loofe  to  their  wifhes,  could  defire,  and  little  or  no- 
thing on  the  behalf  of  Great-Britain :  that  the  war, 
which  had  been  begun  for  the  fecurity  of  the  allies, 
was  continued  for  their  grandeur ;  that  the  ends  pro- 
pofed  when  we  engaged  in  it  might  have  been  an- 
fwered  long  before,  and  therefore  that  the  firft  fa^ 
vorable  occafion  ought  to  be  feized  of  making  peace ; 
which  we  thought  to  be  the  intereft  of  our  country, 
and  which  appeared  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  to  u^, 
to  be  that  of  our  party. 

Thefe  were  in  general  the  views  of  the  tories,  and 
for  the  part  I  aded  in  the  profecution  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  meafures  accefibry  to  them,  I  may 
appeal  to  mankind.  To  thofe  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  behind  the  curtain  I  may  likewife 
appeal  for  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  my  way,  and 
for  the  particular  difcouragements  which  I  met  with. 
A  principal  load  of  parliamentary  and  foreign  affairs, 
in  their  ordinary  courfe,  lay  upon  me :  the  whole 
negotiation  of  the  peace  and  of  the  trpublefome  in- 
vidious fteps  preliminary  to  it,  as  fiar  as  they  could 
be  tranfafted  at  home,  were  thrown  upon  me.  I 
continued  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  that  im- 
portant feflion  which  preceded  the  peace ;  and  which, 
^y  the  fpirit  (hewn  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it, 
^d  by  the  refolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered  the  cq)i- 
clufion  of  the  treaties  prafticable.  After  this  I  was 
dragged  into  the  Houie  of  Lords  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  make  my  promotion  a  puniihment,  not  a  reward, 
and  was  tbere  left  to  def^d  the  troities  almoft  alone. 

It 
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It  would  liot  have  been  hard  to  have  fofced  tha 
Harl  of  Oxford  to  ufe  me  better.  His  ffood  intenti^ 
ons  began  to  be  very  much  doubted  of:  the  truth 
is,  no  opinion  of  his  fincetity  had  ever  taken  root 
in  the  party  -,  and  which  was  worfe,  perhaps,  fof 
a  man  in  his  ftation,  the  opinion  of  his  capacity 
began  to  fall  apace.  H^  was  fo  hard  pufhed  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  of  oiie  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twelve,  that  he  had  been  fore* 
ed,  in  the  middle  of  the  feflion,  to  pcrfuade  the 
queen  to  make  a  promotion  of  twelve  peers  at  once  $ 
which  was  an  Vmprecedented  and  invidious  mea- 
fure,  to  be  excufed  by  nothing  but  the  neceffity^ 
and  hardly  by  that.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  his 
credit  was  low,  and  my  reputation  very  high.  You 
know  the  nature  of  that  affembly:  they  grow, 
like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  fhews  them 
game,  and  by  whofe  halloo  they  are  ufed  to  be  en* 
couraged.  The  thread  of  the  negotiations,  which 
could  not  ftand  ftill  a  moment  without  going  back^ 
was  in  my  hands :  and  before  another  man  could 
have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  bufinefs,  much 
time  would  have  been  loft,  and  great  incdnvenien- 
cies  would  have  followed.  Some,  who  oppofed  the 
court  foon  after,  began  to  waver  then :  and  if  I 
had  not  wanted  the  inclination,  I  fhould  have  want* 
cd  no  help  to  do  mifchief,  I  knew  the  way  of  quit- 
ting my  employments  and  of  retiring  from  court 
when  the  fervice  of  my  party  tequfred  it :  but  I 
could  not  bring  myfelf  up  to  that  fefolution,  when 
the  confequence  of  it  muft  have  been  the  breaking 
my  party,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  public  affairs.  I 
thought  my  miftrefs  treated  me  ill,  but  the  fenfe  of 
that  duty  which  I  owed  her  came  in  aid  of  other 
conlidefations,  and  prevailed  over  my  refeiftment. 
Thefe  fentiments,  indeed,  are  fo  much  out  of 
fafliion,  that  a  man  who  avows  them  is  in  danger 
of  paiQng  for  a  bubble  in  the  world :  yet  Uiey  were^ 
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in  the  conjundure  I  fpeak  of,  the  trae  moiivef 
of  my  coadud,  and  you  faw  me  go  on  as  chear- 
fully  in  the  troublefome  and  dai^erous  work  affij^n- 
cd  me,  as  if  I  had  been  under  the  utmoft  fatisnic*' 
tion.  I  be^an,  indeed,  in  my  heart,  to  renounce 
the  friendfhip,  which  till  that  time  I  bad  preferred 
inviolable  for  Oxford.  I  was  not  aware  of  all  hir 
treachery,  aaor  of  the  bafe  and  little  means  which 
he  empk>yed  then,  and  continued  to  employ  after-^ 
wards^  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  queon  a&d 
every  wbere  elfe^  I  law,  however,  that  jbe  had  na 
iriendfliip  for  any  body,  and  that  with  refped  to 
me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to  raider  that 
pierit  which  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  an  additiooi 
of  ftreiigth  to  bimfelf,  it  became  the  objed  of  his^ 
jealoufy,  and  a  re«dbn  for  undermining  me.  In 
this  temper  of  mind  I  went  on,  till  the  great  work 
of  xhe  peace  was  confummated,  and  the  treaty  %n- 
cd  at  Utrecht :  after  which  a  new  and  more  me-' 
liancholly  fcene  for  d^e  party,  as  well  as  for  iae» 
opened  itfelf^ 

I  am  far  from  think^ig  the  treaties,  or  the  n^o^' 
tiations  which  led  to  them,  exempt  from  faults.' 
Many  were  made  no  doubt  in  both,  by  thofe  who 
were  concerned  in  them,  by  myfelf  in  the  iirft 
l^ce  :  and  many  were  owing  purely  to  the  oppc^" 
tion  they  met  with  in  every  ftep  of  their  progrefSir 
I  never  look  back  on  this  great  event,  pafled  as  it 
is,  without  a  fecret  emotion  of  mind,  whenI<om« 
|>are  the'  vaftnefs  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  im-* 
portanee  of  its  fucceis,  with  the  mean&  employed  to 
bring  it  about,  and  with  thofe  which  were  employ- 
ed to  traverfe  it.  To  adjuft  the  pretenfioas  and  to 
fettle  the  interefts  of  fo  many  princes  and  ftates,  as^ 
were  engaged  in  the  late  war,  would  appear,  when 
confidered  fimply  apd  without  any  adventitious  dif- 
fculty,  a  work  of  prodigious  extent.  But  this  wa^ 
not  all.  Each  of  our  allies  thoi^ht  himfelf  entituU 
cd  to  raife  his  demands  to  the  raoft  extravagant 
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■Ij^^igbt  They  had  been  encouxaged  to  this,  .firft,  by 
tl^eenga^eiAeiits  which  we  had  entered  into  with. fe- 
Vjeral  of  them;  with'fome  to  draw  them'iiito  tti^ 
y^i^,  mth  others  to  prevail  oh  them  to  continue  it  j 
^d  fecpjidly,  by  the  manner  In  which  we'  had  treat- 
gi  yith  fr^njce  in  feyenteen  hmndred  nine  and  ten. 
Tljpfj?  j?rho  iijteaded  to  tie  the  )s:not  of  the  war  ijs 
i^tird,  wd  to  fender  tlie  coming  at  a  peace  as  im- 
jp)-at£iic)jbje.a5  they  could/  had  found  no  method  ip 
dfe4t;uaa  as  Aat  of  leav^^  everyone  at  liberty  to 
im^^cfi  iiUi]|e.  could  thinS:  pf,  and  leaving  them- 
3^I;yes'^t  %e^ty,  even  it  tnefecoiicefliqns  0iould.be 
toa^e,  Jto'.iireat  tlie  treaty  by  ulterior  demands* 
iJTl^t  this  was  the  fecret,  1  can  make  no  doubt*  after 
ihe  cpnfip^on  of  one  of  the  f  plenipotentiaries  who 
tr^nfafted  thefe  matters,  and  who  commuiiicateii  to 
ine  and  fo  two  others  of  the  queen's  minifters  an 
lAftance  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough"^  management 
at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  French  minifters  a£ 
.Gertrudenberg  feemed  inclinable  to  come  into  ah 
j^pedient  for  explaining  the  thirty-fcvehth  articte 
of  the  prelin^iriaries,  which  could  not  have  been  re- 
fufed.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  king  of  France  was  ^ 
that  time  jb  earneil  to  execute  the  article  of  P/?iIip^& 
Abdication  :  and  therefore  the  expedients  for  adj.uj[l-> 
Ing  what  related  to  this  article  would  eafily  enough 
haye  been  found,  if  on  our  part  there  had  been  aL 
teal  intention  of  concluding.  But  there  was  no  Tuch 
intention  J  and  the  planoluiofe  who  m;eant  topro^ 
Jpng  thd  war  was  eftabliftied  among  the  aJKes,  .as 
t^e  plan  wliich  ought  to  be  followed  whenever  a 
peace  came  to.be  treated.  The  allies  imagined,  that 
yi^y  gad  aright  to  obtain  at  lea^ft  every  thing  which 
h^d  been  demanded  for  them  refpejftiyely :  aifd  it 
was  viiibje  th^'t. nothing  lefs  woiild  content  theiri. 
l^efe  confider^tlpns  fet  the  taftncfs  of  the  und^^ 

fwsii^gi^^^  ''     ; " 
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The  importance  of  fucceeding,  in  thd  work  of 
the  peace,   was  equally  great  to  Europe,  to  out 
country,  to  out  party,  to  our  perfons,  to  the  pre- 
fent  age,  and  to  future  generations.  But  I  need  not 
take  pains  to  prove  what  no  man  will  deny.     Thd 
ineans  employed  to  bring  it  about  were  in  nd  degred 
proportionable.     A  few  men,  fome  of  whom  had 
never  been  concerned  in  bufinefs  of  tliis  kintfbefore, 
and  moft  of  whom  put  their  hands  for  a  long  time 
to  it  faintly  and  timoifoufly,  were  the  inftriiilients  of 
it.  The  miniftet  \<rh6  was  at  their  head  (hewed  him- 
ftlf  every  day  incapaWe  of  that  attention^  that  me- 
thod, that  compreherifion  of  different  matters,  which 
the  firft  poft  in  fuch  a  government  as  ours  required 
in  quiet  times.  He  was  the  firft  fpring  of  all  our  mo- 
tion by  his  credit  with  the  queen,   and  his  concur- 
rence was  neceffaf  y  to  every  thing  we  did  by  his  rank 
in  the  ftate :    and  yet  this  man  leemed  to  be  fome- 
times  afleep,  and  fometimes  at  play.    He  neglefted. 
the  thread  of  bufinefs,  which  was  carried  on  fdr 
this  reafon  with  lefs  difpatch  and  tefs  advantage  iA 
the  proper  channels,  and  he  kept  none  in  his  owA 
hands.     He  negotiated,  indeed,  by  fits,  and  ftarts, 
by  little  tools,  and  indireft  ways :   and  thus  his  ac- 
tivity became  as  hurtful  as  his  indolence ;  of  whicti 
I  could  produce  fome  remarkable  inftances.     No 
good  effeft  could  flow  from  fuch  a  conduft.     til  a 
word,  when  this  great  affair  was  once  engaged,  the 
zeal  of  particular  men  in  their  feveral'  provinces 
drove  it  forward,  though  they  were  not  backed  by 
the  concurrent  force  of  the  whole  adminiftratioil, 
nor  had  the  common  helps  of  advice  till  it  was  too 
late,  till  the  very  end  of  the  negotiations ;    even  in 
matters,  fuch  as  that  of  commerce,  which  fhey  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  underftand.   That  this  is  a  true 
account  of  the  means  ufed  to  arrive  atthe  peace,  aild 
a  true,  charafter  of  that  adminiftration  in  general, 
I  believe  the  whole  cabinet  council  of  that  time  wilt 
bear  me  withefs.  Sure  I  am,  that  moft  of  them  haver 
3  joined 
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ySixed .  with  me  in  lamenting  this  .ftate  of  things 
^ilft  it  fubfifled,  and  all  Ihoi^  who  were  employed 
as  minifters  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  treaty  felt 
fuiEciently  the  difBculties  which  this  ftrange  ma- 
2iagement  often  reduced  them  to.  I  am  confident 
they  have  not  forgot  them. 

u  the,  means  employed  to  bring  the  peace  about 
were  feeble,  and  in  one  refpeft  contemptible,  thofe 
employed  to  break  the  negotiation  were  ftrong  and 
formidable.  As  foon  as  the  firft  fufpicion  of  a  trea- 
ty's being  on  foot  crept  abroad  into  the  world,  the 
wholo  alliance  united  with  a  powerful  party  in  the 
nation  to  obftruft  it.  From  that  hour  to  the  moment 
the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  finiflied,  no  one  meafure 
j)offible  to  be  taken  was  omitted  to  traverfe  every  ad- 
vance that  was  made  in  this  work,  to  intimidate,  to 
allure,  to  embarrafs  every  perfon  concerned  in  it. 
This  was  done  without  any  regard  either  to  decency 
or  good  policy :  and  from  hence  it  foon  followed,  that 
pamon  and  humor  mingled  themfelves  on  each  fide. 
A  great  part  of  what  we  did  for  the  pe^ce,  and  of 
what  others  did  againft  It,  can  be  accoupted  for  on  no 
other  prij]iclple.  The  allies  were  broke  among  them- 
felves before  they  began  to  treat  with  the  common 
enemy.  The  matter  did  not  mend  in  the  courfe  of 
the  treaty :  and  France  and  Spain,  but  efpecially  the 
former,  profited  of  this  difunion. 

Whoever  makes  the  comparifon,  which  I  hav^ 
touched  upon,  will  fee  the  true  reafons.  vhich  render- 
ed the  peace  lefs  anfwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war 
thanit  might,  and  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Judg- 
ment has  been  paffed  in  this  cafe,  as  the  diflferent  paf- 
lions  or  interefts  of  men  have  infpired  them.  But  the 
rpal  caufe  lay  in  the  conftitution  of  our  miniftry,  and 
much  more  in  the  obftinate  oppofition  which  We  met 
with  from  the  whigs  and  from  the  allies.  However, 
fure  it  is,  that  the  defefts  of  the  peace  did  not  oc- 
cafipn  the  defertions  from  the  tory  party  which  hap« 
r  ^     ^  penei 
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pened  ?ib6ut  this  time,  nor  tlible  duorders  in  tne : 
court  which  immediately  follqwed. 

Long  before  the  purport  of  the  treaties  could  be 
Known,  thpfe  whigs  who  had  fet  out  with  us,  in  l^e- 
venteen  hundred  and  ten,  began  to  relapfe  back  to 
their  party. .  They  had  among  us  fhared  the  harveft 
of  a.  new  miniftry,  and  like  prudent  perfohs  they' 
took  meaTures  in  time  to  have  t^eir  Ihare  In  that  of 
a  new  goverrnnent. 

The  whimlical,  or  the  Hahover-tories  c6htinue4 
jealous  in  ?ippearance  with  us,  till  the  peace  wa$ 
fighed.  I  l^w  no  people  fo  eager  for  the  cbaclufioh 
of  it  f.  Some  of  them  were  in  fuch  hafte,  that  they 
thought  any  pe^ce  preferable  to  the  leaft  delay^  and 
Plhitted  ho  inftances  to  quicken  their  friends  who 
were  ^Gtors  in  it.  As  foon  as  the  treaties  were  per- 
feftect  arid  laid  before  the  parliament,  the  fcheirie  of 
thefe  gentlemen  began  to  difclofe  itfelf  entirely, 
Their  love  of  the  peace,  like  other  paffions,  cookd 
by  enjpyiheht.  They  grew  nice  about  the  conllruc-? 
tion  of  the  articles,  could  come  up  to  no  dircft  ap- 
probation, and,  being  let  into  the  lecret  of  what  was 
%o  happen,  would  not  preclude  themfelves  from  the 
glorious  advantage  of  rifing  on  the  ruins  of  their< 
frieiids  and  of  their  party, 

The^  danger  of  the  fuccefiion,  and  the  badhefs  of 
the  peace,  were  thjs  two  princijples  oh  which  we  were 
attac4;ed.  On  the  firft,  the  \^himfical  tories  joined 
the  whigs,  and  declared  direSly  againft  their  party* 
'Although  nothmg  is  more  certain  than  this  truthj^ 
that  theirc  was  at  that  time  no  iformed  defign  in  the 

Eiu-ty,   whai;9veir  views  fpme  particular  n[ien  might 
avl^  •  -^  ^*         •  ^  •  "^      -    .4      . 

glorious  neutrality. 

\  jffanmrs^  Letter. 
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Inftead  of  gathering  ftrength,  either  as  a  rainiftrj 
or  as  a  party,  we  grew  weaker  every  day.  Thepeace 
had  been  judged  with  reafon  to  be  the  only  fofid 
foundation  whereupon  we  could  erefl:  a  tory  lyftem; 
juid  yet  when  ir  was  made  we  found  ourfdves  at  a 
full  itand.  Nay  the  very  Work,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  bafis  of  our  ftrength,  was  in partde- 
moKflied  before  our  eyes,  and  we  were  ftoned  with 
the  ruins  of  it.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  Oxford 
looked  on,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  all  which 
had  paffed ;  broke  now  and  then  a  jeft,  which  fa- 
vored of  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  bad  company 
in  which  he  had  been  bred :  and  on  thofe  occafions^ 
where  his  ftation  obliged  him  to  fpeak  of  bufineiSy 
was  abfolutely  unintelligible. 

Whether  this  man  ever  had  any  determined  view 
befides  that  of  railing  his  family  is,  {  believe,  a 
problematical  queftion  in  the  world.  My  opinion 
js,  that  he  never  had  any  other.  The  conduft  of 
^  minifter,  who  pjopofes  to  himfelf  a  great  and  no- 
ble objeft,  and  who  purfues  it  fteadily,  may  feeiti 
for  a  while  a  riddle  to  the  world ;  efpecially  in  a 
government  like  ours,  where  numbers  of  men  dif- 
ferent in  their  charaOrers  and  different  in  their  inte* 
refts  are  at  all  times  to  be  managed :  where  public 
affairs  are  expofed  to  mor^  accidents  and  greater  ha« 
^ards  than  in  other  countries ;  and  where,  by  con» 
fequence,  he  who  is  at  the  head  of  bufinefs  will  find 
himfelf  often  diftraftcd  by  meafiires  which  have  no 
relation  to  his  purpofe,  and  obliged  to  bend  himfelf 
to  things  which'  are  in  fome  decree  contrary  to  hia 
main  defign.  The  ocean  which  environs  us  is  an 
emblem  of  our  government  \  and  the  pilot  and  the 
minifter  are  in  fimilar  circuniftances*  It  feldom 
happens,  that  either  of  them  can  fteer  a  direS  courfe, 
gnd  they  both  arrive  at  their  port  by  means  whfch 
frequently  feem  to  carry  them  from  it.  But  as  the 
H^ork  ^vance^9  the  condud  of  him  who  leads  it  oa 

with 
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^th  real  abilities  clears  up,  the  appearing  incoii'^ 
fiftencies  are  reconciled,  and  when  it  is  once  con- 
fummated,  the  whole  fhews  itfelf  fo  uniform,  fo 
plain,  and  fo  natural,  that  every  dabler  in  politics 
VJU  be  apt  to  think  he  could  have  done  the  fame. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  propofes  no  fuch 
cbjeft,  who  fubftitutes  artifice  in  the  place  of  ability, 
who,  inftead  of  leading  parties  and  governing  acci- 
dents, is  eternally  agitated  backwards  and  forwards 
by  both,  who  begins  every  day  fomething  new,  and 
carries  nothing  on  to  perfection,  may  impofe  a 
while  on  the  world  :  but  a  little  fooner  or  later  the 
jnyftery  will  be  revealed,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
to  be  couqhed  under  it  but  a  thread  of  pitiful  expe- 
dients, the  ultimate  end  of  which  never  extended 
farther  than  living  from  day  to  day.  Which  of 
thefe  piftures  refembles  Oxford  moft,  you  will  de- 
termine* I  iam  forry  to  be  obliged  to  name  him  fo 
often  ;  but  how  is  it  ppffible  to  do  otherwife,  while  ' 
I  am  fpeaking  of  times  wherein  the  whole  turn  of 
affairs  depended  on  his  motions  and  charader  ? 

I  have  heard^  and  I  believe  truly,  that  when  he 
returned  to  Windfpr  jn  the  autumn  of  feventeeu 
Jiimdred  and  thirteen,  after  the  marriage  of  his  fon, 
he  preiTed  extremely  to  have  him  created  Duke  of 
Newcajlle  or  Earl  ot  Clare :  and  the  queen  prefum- 
ing  to  hefitate  on  fo  extraordinary  a  propofal,  he 
relented  this  hefitation  in  a  manner  which  little  be- 
came  a  man  who  had  been  fo  lately  raifed  by  the 
profufion  of  her  favors  upon  him.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  began  then  to  fliew  a  ftill  greater  remiffnefs 
in  all  parts  of  his  miniftry,  and  to  affeft  to  fay,  that 
from  fuch  a  time,  the  very  time  I  am  fpeajdng  of, 
he  took  no  (hare  in  the  dire^ion  of  ^flairs,  or  words 
to  that  ^ffeft. 

.  He  pretended  to  have  difcovered  intrigues  which 
vere  fet  on  foot  againft  him,  and  particularly  he 
complained  of  the  advantage  which  was  taken  qf 
his  abfence,  during  the  journey  he  made  at  his  fon*s 

iparriage. 
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marriage,  to  undermine  him  vnth  the  queen.  He 
is  naturally  inclined  to  believe  the  worft,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  certain  mark  of  a  mean  fpirit  and  a 
wicked  foul :  at  lead  I  am  fure  that  the  contrary 
quality,  when  it  is  not  due  to  Weaknefs  of  under- 
flanding,  is  the  fruit  of  a  generous  temper,  and  an 
honeft  heart.  Prone  to  judge  ill  of  all  mankind, 
he  will  rarely  be  feduced  by  his  creduKty ;  but  I 
never  knew  a  man  fo  capable  of  being  the  bubble 
of  his  diftruft  and  jealoufy.  He  was  fo  in  this  cafe, 
although  the  queen,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  faid  enough  to  undeceive  him.  But  to 
be  undeceived,  and  to  own  himfelf  fo,  was  not  his 
play.  He  hoped  by  cunning  to  varnilh  over  his  want 
of  faith  and  of  ability.  He  was  defirous  to  make 
the  world  impute  the  extraordinary  part,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  no  part,  which  he  adked  with  the 
ftaflf  of  treafurer  in  his  hand,  to  the  queen*s  with- 
drawing  her  favor  from  him,  and  to  his  friend* 
abandoning  him  :  pretences  utterly  groundlefs,  when 
he  firft  made  them,  and  which  he  brougnt  to  be  real 
at  laft.  Even  the  winter  before  the  queen's  death, 
when  his  credit  began  to  wain  apace,  he  might  have 
regained  it ;  he  might  have  reconciled  himfelf  per- 
fcftly  with  all  his  antient  friends,  and  have  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  party.  I  fay,  he  might 
have  done  all  this ;  becaufe  I  am  periuaded  that 
none  of  thofe  I  have  named  were  fo  convinced  of  hig 
perfidy,  fo  jaded  with  his  yoke,  or  fo  much  piqued 
perfonally  againft  him  as  I  was:  and  yet  if  he 
.  would  have  exerted  himfelf  in  concert  with  us,  to 
improve  the  few  advantages  which  were  left  us,  and 
to  ward  off  the  vifible  danger  which  threatened  our 
perfons  and  our  party,  I  would  have  ftifled  my  pri- 
vate  animofity,  and  would  have  aded  under  him 
with  as  much  zeal  as  ever.  But  he  was  uncapable 
of  taking  fuch  a  turn.  The  fum  of  all  his  policy 
had  been  to  amufe  the  whigs,  the  tories,  and  the 
Jacobites,  as  long  as  he  could,  and  to  keep  his  power 
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as  long  as  he  amufed  them.  When  it  became  irn- 
poflible  to  amufe  mankind  any  longer,  he  appeared 
plainly  at  the  end  of  his  line. 

By  a  fecret  corrdfpoAdence  %rith  the  late  Earl  of 
Haiifax^  and  by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother,  and 
ether  £uiatical  relations,  he  had  endeavored  to  keep 
fome  hold  on  the  whigs. 

The  tories  were  attached  to  him  at  firft  by  the 
heat  of  a  revolution  in  the  miniftry,  by  their  hatred 
of  the  people  who  were  difcarded,  and  by  the  fond 
hopes  which  it  is  eafy  to  give  at  the  letting  out 
of  a  new  adminiftration.  Afterwards  he  held  out 
the  peace  in  profpeft  to  them,  and  to  the  Jacobites, 
.  feparately,  as  an  event  which  muft  be  brought  about 
before  he  could  effeftually  ferve  either.  You  can- 
jiot  have  forgot  how  things  which  we  preffed  were 
put  oflF,  upon  every  occafion,  till  the  peace :  the 
peace  wa§  to  be  the  date  of  a  new  adminiftration, 
imd  the  period  at  which  the  millenary  year  of  to- 
ryifm  fliould  begin.  Thus  were  the  tories  at  that 
time  amufed :  and  fince  my  exile  1  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  certainly  and  circumftan- 
tially  that  the  Jacobites  were  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  that  the  pretender  was  made,  through 
the  French  minifter,  to  expefl:  that  meafures  fhould 
be  taken  for  his  reftoration,  as  foon  as  the  peace 
Rad  rendered  them  prafticable.  He  was  to  attempt 
nothing,  his  partifans  were  to  lie  ftill,  Oxford  un^ 
dertook  for  all. 

After  many  delays,  fatal  to  the  general  intereft  of 
Europe,  this  peace  was  figned,  and  the  only  confidera- 
ble  thing  which  he  brought  about  afterwards  was  the 
marriage  I  have  mentioned  above :  and  by  it  an  ac 
ceffion  of  riches  and  honor  to  a  family  whofe  eftate 
was  very  mean,  and  whofe  illuftration  before  thia 
time  I  never  met  with  any  where  but  in  the  vain 
difcourfes  which  he  ufed  to  hold  over  claret^    If  he 

kept 
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jtej)^  his  woi'd  \5ltli  any  of  tlie  pafde^  aboVemeHd- 
ohed,  it  muft  Be  fopp^f^d  thai  he  did  fo  with  the 
^hig$  ;  for  as.^o  us  w6  fat^  nothih^'  after  the  peace 
but  hicriafe  of  iflof tificatioh  and  nearer  approaches 
to  ruin.  Not  a  ftep  x^ras  nia[de  towards  completing 
the  fettlement  of  Eur6p6,  which  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Radftaf  left  imperfea  j  t6w»d^  fortify- 
ing and  eftablifliing  the  tory  party  ;  towards  fecur* 
ing  thofe  who  had  been  the  principal  aftors  in  thig 
adtAinifttation  agaihft  future  eventg.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  confidence  that  thefe  things  fhould  im« 
mediately  follow  the  cbncliilibn  of  the  peace :  he 
had  never,  I  dare  fwear,  Entertained  a  thought  con- 
cetning  them.  As  foon  as  the  tafl  hand  was  given 
to  the  fortune  of  his  family,  h6  abandoned  his  mit . 
trefs,  his  friends,  and  his  party,  who  had  bore  feint 
(b  many  years  6n  their  fhoulders :  and  I  was  pr^ 
fent  when  this  want  of  faith  was  reproached  hini 
iti  the  piainefl  and  ftfohgeft  terms  by  one  of  the 
honefteft  *  men  in  Britain,  and  before  fome  of  the 
mofl  f  corifidefablb  tories.  Even  his  impudence 
&iled  him  on  this  Qccafipn :  he  did  qiot  fo  much  3$ 
jittempt  an  eicufe. 

He  could  not  keep  his  word  which  he  had  given, 
the  pretender  and  his  adherents,  becaufe  he  ha4 
formed  no  party  to  fuppoft  him  in  fuch  a  defigh^  * 
He  was  fute  of  having  the  whjgS  againfl  him  if  he 
piade  the  attempt,  and  he  was  hot  lure  of  having 
the  tories  for  hijn. 

In  this  Rate  of  confuiibh  and  diflrefs,  to  which  h^ 
iiad  reduced  himielf  and  us,  jou  r^mefhber  the  part 
he  afted.  Ite  was  the  fpy  of  the  whigs,  and  voted 
ll^ith  us  in  ttie  mbriiing  agaihft  thofe  very  queftion^ 
which  he  ha4  penned  the  night  before  with  Walpole 
3&d  others,-— T ^be  kept  his  pbfl  on  terms  whicl^ 

f  i)uke  of  OrincAd^  Ldixl  AngUfsy^  Lord  Harcouri^  and  mj* 
ifXi  ia  Vmford'^  lodging*  la  St*  Jamfs\  ho^fe, 

no 
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no  man  but  he  would  have  held  it  on,  neither  fub- 
mitting  to  the  queen,  nor  complying  with  his  friends. 
He  would  not,  or  he  could  not,  aft  with  us,  and  he 
xefolved  that  we  fhould  not  aft  without  him,  as. 
long  as  he  could  hinder  it.  The  queen's  health  was 
very  precarious,  and  at  her  death  he  hoped  by  thefe 
meaQS  to  deliver  us  up,  bound  as  it  were  hand  and 
foot,  to  our  adverfaries.  On  the  foundation  of  tjiis 
merit  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  gained  fpmc 
of  the  whigs,  and  foftened  at  leaft  the  reft  of  the 
party  to  him.  By  his  fecret  negotiations  at  Hano- 
'  ver,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  'was  not  only 
reconciled  to  that  court,  but  that  he  fhould,  under 
his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  have  as  much  credit  as 
he  had  enjoyed  under  that  of  the  queipn.  He  waj 
weak  enough  to  boaft  of  this,  and  to  promife  his 
good  offices  voluntarily  to  feveral,  for  no  man  was 
weak  enough  to  think  them  worth  being  folicited. 
In  a  word,  you  muft  have  heard  that  he  anfwered 
to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  to  Mr.  Bromley y  that  one 
ihould  keep  the  privy  feal,  and  the  other  the  feals 
of  fecretary  ;  and  that  Lord  Cowper  makes  no  fcru- 
ple  of  telling  how  he  came  to  oflfer  him  the  feals  of 
chancellor.  When  the  king  arrived,  he  went  to 
Greenwich  with  an  affeftation  of  pomp  and  of  favor, 
Againft  his  fufpicious  charafter,  he  was  once  in  his 
life  the  bubble  of  his  credulity:  and  this  delufion 
betrayed  him  into  a punifhment,  more feverein  my 
fenfe  than  all  which  has  happened  to  him  fmce,  or 
than  perpetual  exile ;  he  was  affronted  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  prefented  to  the  king.  The 
meaneft  fubjeft  would  have  been  received  with  good- 
nefs,  the  moft  obnoxious  with  an  air  of  indifference ; 
but  he  was  received  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  con- 
tempt.  This  treatment  he  had  in  the  face  of  the 
nation.  The  king  began  his  reign  in  this  inftance, 
with  punifhing  the  ingratitude,  the  perfidy,  the  in- 
folence  which  had  been  Ihewn  to  his  predeceffor. 

Oxforct 
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Oxfofd  fled  from  court,  covered  with^  fBame,  the 
objefit  of  the  derifion  of  the  whigs,  and  of  the  iif- 
dignation  of  the  torJes. 

The  queen  might,  if  Ihe  had  pleafed,  have  faved 
herfelf  n-om  all  thofe  mortifications  fhe  met  with 
during  the  laft  months  of  her  reign,  and  her  fervants 
and  the  tory  party  from  thofe  misfortunes  whicft 
they  endured  tduring  the  fame  time ;  perhaps  from 
thofe  which  they  have  fallen  into  fmce  her  death. 
When  fhe  found  that  the  peace,  from  the  conclufion 
of  which  fhe  expcfted  eafe  and  quiet,  brought  flill 
greater  trouble  upon  her ;  when  fhe  faw  the  weafc- 
nefs  of  her  government,  and  the  confufion  of  her 
affairs  encreafe  every  day ;  when  fhe  faw  her  firft 
minifler  bewildered  and  unable  to  extricate  himfelf 
or  her  ;  in  fine,  when  the  negligence  of  his  public 
conduflt,  and  the  faucinefs  of  his  private  behavior 
had  rendered  him  ihfupportable  to  her,    and  fhe 
took  the  refolution  of  laying  him  afide,  there  was 
a  flrength  flill  remaining  fufficient  to  have  fupported 
her  government,  to  have  frilfiUed  in  a  great  part  the 
expeftations  of  the  tories,  and  to  have  conftituted 
both  them  and  the  minifters  in  fuch  a  fituatioii  as 
would  have  left  them  little  to  apprehend.     Some 
defigns  were  indeed  on  foot  which  might  have  pro- 
duced very  great  diforders :    Oxford^  conduft  had 
given  much  occafion  to  them,  and  with  the  terror 
of  them  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  queen. 
But  expedients  were  not  hard  to  be  found,  by  which 
thofe  defigns  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
or  elfe  by  which  the  perfons  who  promoted  them 
might  have  been  induced  to  lay  them  afide.     But 
that  fatal  irrefolution^  inherent  to  the  Stuart-race 
hung  upon  her.     She  felt  too  much  inward  refent- 
ment  to  be  able  to  conceal  his  difgrace  from  him : 
yet  after  he  had  made  this  difcovery,  fhe  continued 
to  trull  all  her  power  in  his  hands* 

No 


jCpnt^ued  to  be  fxom  |]ie  autumn  m  one  ^hofij(w4 
jTeven  hundred  and  thirteen,  to  t^ic  funjuner  fbUg^yr- 
^g.  The  queen's  hefdth  fioi^  wety  c^y.  The  at- 
jtack  which  fllie  had  in  the  ;w^ter  ^t  TITh^udlbr^  ferved 
jfts  a  imping  ^tb  tp:  thqie  irKo  ]9u(bed,  and  to  fba{b 
ivho  feai«4  h.er  4eat|j,  to  .expe£k  iL  The  p^rty 
jWhich  .<w)ppfed  the  .^:ourt  had  bqgn  continuaUy 
gainnig  ^reqgth  hy  the  ;wefkne&  oi;  our  adavniilra-i 
^^pn :  )9Mxd  at  this  time  ta^r  numhets  were  vainly  en- 
creaJipKi,  ,^d  th^ir  fpirit^^^s  r^ifed^^  die  near  prof- 
jpeftpf  the  f\icceflipn  ta\ung  plaqe.  We  were  npt 
^t  lii>?rty,  to  -^ert  ]the  ^ength  ;we  Jbad.  We  (aw  our 
Jigger,  and  m^ny  of  us  faw  t^e  true  xpeans  of  avoid* 
^])g  it :  but  whillt  the  magic  wand  was  in  the  fame 
'ha^^f  9  this  knowledge  ferved  only  to  encreafe  oui' 
.uneaiinefs ;  and  whetner  we  would  or  no,  we  were' 
forced  with  our  eyes  open  to  wivlk  on  towards  the 
precipice.  Every  moment  we  became  lefs  able,  if 
the  queen  lived,  to  fupport  her  goveri^ment :  if  fhe 
di<d,  to  fecure  ourfelvesrf  One  fide  .was  united  in 
a  common  view,  and  acted  upon  an  uniform  pJian; 
the  other  had  really  none  at  all.  We  knew  that  we 
were  out  of  favor  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  that  we 
..Were  teprefented  there  as  jacobijtes,  and  that  the 
.eleftor,  his  prefent  majefty,  had  been  repdered  pub- 
licly a  party  to  that  oppofition,  in  fpite  of  which  we 
made  the  peace :  and  yet  we  neither  had  ta)^n,  nor 
could  take^  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  any  mea- 
fures  to  be  better  or  worfe  there.  Thus  we  languilh- 
«d  till  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fourteen,  when  the  queen  difmiifed 
the  treafurer.  On  the  Fri4ay  following,  ihe  fell 
into  an  apoplexy,  and  died  on  Sun4ay  the  firft  of 
Auguft. 

You  do  me,  1  dare  fay,  the .  juftice  to  believe, 

that  whilft  this  ftateof-thiu^s.lailed  I  faw  very  well, 

■  bow  little  mention  foever  I  might  make  of  it  at  the 

^  time^ 


tune^  that  no  man  m  the  imniftry,  or  in  the  party ^ 
WM  £3  much  exfioied  as  mvfelf.     I  could  ^xfcGtjy^ 
quarter  from  the  whigs,  tor  I  had  deferred  none* 
There  were  perfons  amoi^ft  them  for  whom  I  had 
great  elteem  and  fri^dflup;  yet  neither  with  thefe 
CLor  with  any  ^jth^rs  had  I  preferved  a  fecret  corne« 
fpondence^  which  might  be  of  ufe  to  me  in  the  day 
difjtiefs :  a^  befides  the  general  charadier  of  my 
party,  I  knew  that  particular  prejudices  were  emei*  . 
tained^agajnft  jpe  at  Hanover.    The  whigs  wanted 
nothing  hut  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  pcace^ 
apd  it  could  hardly  be  imagined  that  they  would  ftop 
there*    In  which  cafe,  I  £aew  that  they  could  have 
hold  on  no  man  fo  much  as  myfelf :  the  inflru£dons^ 
the  orders,  tb^e  memorials  had  been  drawn  by  me ; 
the  Gorrefpondence  relating  to  it  in  France,  and 
every  where  elfe,  had  b^en  carried  on  by  me }  in  a 
word,  my  hand  appeared  to  almoft  every  paper 
which  had  been  writ  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  ne- 
gotiation.  To  all  thefe  confiderati6ns  I  added  that  of 
.die  weight  of  perfonal  refentment,   which  I  had 
created  againft  mvfelf  at  home  and  abroad  :  in  part 
unavoidably  by  tne  ihare  I  was  obliged  to  take  in 
thefe  affairs ;  md  in  part,  if  you  will,  unneceffariiy 
by  the  warmth  of  my  temper,  and  by  fome  unguard- 
ed expreilions  for  which  I  have  no  excufe  to  make, 
but  that  which  Tacitui  makes  for  his  father^ia-lsm, 
yulm  Agric.ola:    ^^  honeltius  putabam  offendere 
*'  quam  odiffe.*' 

Having  this  proipeft  of  being  diftinguifhed  from 
the  reft  of  my  party,  in  the  common  calamity,  by 
feycrer  treatment,  I  might  have  juftified  myfelf,  by 
reafon  ^d  by  great  authorities  too,  if  I  had  made 
efuly  provifion,  at  leaft  to  be  iafe,  when  I  Ihould  be 
no  longer  uCefuh  How  I  cpuld  have  lecured  this 
point  I  do  not  think  fit  to  explain,  but  certain  it  is 
that  \  made  no  ojiie  ftep  towards  it.  I  refolved  not 
10  itoBdon  my  party  by  turning  whig,  or,  which  is 
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worfe  a  great  deal,  whimfical,  nor  to  treat  kpztzie^ 
ly  from  it.  I  refolved  to  keep  myfelf  at  liberty  to 
ad  on  a  tory  bottom.  If  the  queen  difgraced  Ox^ 
fordy  and  continued  to  live  afterwards,  I  knew  we 
(bould  have  time  and  me^ns  to  provide  for  our  fu-» 
ture  fafety :  if  the  queen  died  and  left  us  in  the 
fame  unfortunate  circumdances,  I  expeded  to 
fufier  for  and  with  the  tories,  and  I  was  prepared 
for  it. 

The  thunder  had  long  grumbled  in  the  air,  and 
yet  when  the  bolt  fell,  moft  of  our  party  appeared, 
as  much  furprifed  as  if  they  had  had  no  reafon  td 
exped  it.  There  was  a  perfed  calm  and  univerfal 
fubmiffion  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Che'* 
valier  indeed  fet  out  as  if  his  deHgn  had  been  to  gain 
the  coaft  and  to  embark  for  Great  Britain,  and  the 
court  of  France  made  a  merit  to  themfetves  of  flop* 
ping  him  and  obliging  him  to  return.  But  this,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  was  a  farce  aded  by  con- 
cert, to  keep  up  an  opinion  of  his  charader,  when 
all  opinion  of  his  caufe  Teemed  to  be  at  an  end.  He 
owned  this  concert  to  me  at  Bar,  on  the  occafion  of 
my  telling  him  that  he  would  have  found  no  party 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  that  the  enterprife  would 
have  been  to  the  la(l  degree  extravagant.  He  was 
at  this  time  far  from  having  any  encouragement: 
no  party,  numerous  enough  to  make  the  lead  dif« 
turbance,  was  formed  in  his  favor*  On  the  king's 
arrival  the  ftorm  arofe.  The  menaces  of  the  whigs, 
backed  by  fome  very  rafii  declarations,  by  little  cir- 
cumftances  of  humor  which  frequently  onend  more 
than  real  injuries,  and  by  the  entire  change  of  all 
the  perfons  in  employment,  blew  up  the  coals. 

At  fird  many  of  the  tories  had  been  made  ta  enter<» 
tain  fome  faint  hopes  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
live  in  quiet.  I  have  been  aflfured  that  the  king  left 
Hanover  in  that  refolution.  Happy  had  it  been  for  - 
him  and  for  us  if  he  had  continued  in  it;  if  the  mode- 
ration of  his  temper  bad  not  been  overborne  by  the 
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violence  of  party,  and  his  and  the  national  intereft 
facrificed  to  the  paflions  of  a  few.  Others  there 
were  among  the  tories  who  had  flattered  them- 
felves  with  much  greater  expedations  than  thefe^ 
and  who  had  depended,  not  on  fuch  imaginary  fa-^ 
Vor  and  dangerous  advancement  as  was  offered  them 
afterwards,  but  on  real  credit  and  fubilantial  power 
under  the  new  government.  Such  impreffions  on  the 
minds  of  men  had  rendered  the  two  houfes  of  parlia^ 
ment,  which  were  then  fitting,  as  good  courtiers  to 
King  George,  as  evet  they  had  been  to  Queen  Anne. 
But  all  thefe  hopes  being  at  once  and  with  violence 
extinguiflied,  defpair  fucceeded  in  their  room. 

Our  party  began  foon  to  aft  like  men  delivered 
over  to  their  paflions,  and  unguided  by  any  other 
principle ;  not  Uke  men  fired  by  a  jufl:  refentment 
and  a  reafonable  ambition  to  a  bold  undertaking. 
They  treated  the  government  like  men  who  were 
refolved  not  to  live  under  it,  and  yet  they  took  no 
one  meafure  to  fupport  themfelves  againft  it.  They 
expreffed,  without  referve  or  circumfpeftion,  an  ea- 
gernefs  to  join  in  any  at:tempt  againft  the  eftablilh- 
ment  which  tliey  had  received  and  confirmed,  and 
which  many  of  them  had  courted  but  a  few  weeks 
before  s  and  yet  in  the  midft  of  all  this  bravery, 
when  the  eleftion  of  the  new  parliament  came  on, 
ibme  of  thefe  very  men  afted  with  the  coolnefs  of 
thofe  who  are  much  better  difpofed  to  compound 
than  to  take  arms. 

The  body  trf  the  tories  being  in  this  temper,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  ^t,  if  they  heated  one  another, 
and  began  apace  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  pre- 
tender :  and  if  thofe  few,  who  had  already  en- 
gaged with  him,  applied  themfelves  to  improve 
the  conjunfture  and  endeavored  to  lift  a  party  for 
him. 

I  went  about  a  month  after  the  queen's  death, 
as  foon  as  the  fcals  were  taken  from  me,   into  the 
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country,  and  whilft  I  continued  there,  I  felt  the 
general  difpofition  to ,  jacobitifm  encreafe  daily 
among  people  of  all  ranks;  among  feveral  wha 
had  been  conftantly  diftinguifhed  by  their  averfi- 
on  to  that  caufe.  But  at  my  return  to  London,  in 
the  month  of  February  or  March,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  few  weeks  before  I 
left  England,  I  began  for  the  firft  time  in  my 
whole  life  to  perceive  thefe  general  difpofitions 
ripen  into  refoluticns,  and  to  obferve  fome  regular 
worloings  among  many  of  our  principal  friends^ 
which  denoted  a  fcheme  of  this  kind.  Thefe  work- 
ings, indeed,  were  very  faint,  for  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  carrying  them  on  did  not  think  it  fafe 
to  fpeak  too  plainly  to  men  who  were,  in  truth,  ill 
difpofed  to  the  government,  becaufe  they  neither 
found  their  account  at  prefent  under  it,  nor  had 
been  managed  with  art  enough  to  leave  them  hopes 
of  finding  it  hereafter ;  but  who  at  the  fame  time 
had  not  the  lead  afi'eftion  for  the  pretender's 
perlbn,  nor  any  principle  favorable  to  his  inte-^ 
reft. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  things  wheft  the  new 
parliament,  which  his  majefty  bad  called,  affem- 
bled.  A  great  majority  of  the  eleftions  had  gone 
in  favor  of  the  whigs ;  to  which  the  want  of 
concert  among  the  tories  had  contributed  as  much 
as  the  vigor  of  that  party,  and  the  influence  of 
the  new  government.  The  whigs  came  to  the 
opening  of  this  parliament  full  of  as  much  vio- 
lence as  could  polTefs  men  who  expefted  to  make 
their  court,  to  confirm  themfelvesi  in  power,  and 
to  gratif)'  their  refentments  by  the  fame  meafures. 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  a  difpute  among  the 
niinifters  how  far  this  fpirit  (hould  be  indulged, 
and  that  the  king  v/as  determined,  or  confirmed 
in  a  determination,  to  confent  to  the  profecutions, 

and 
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and  to  give  the  reins  to  the  party  by  the  reprefen- 
tations  that  were  made  to  him,  that  great  difficul- 
ties would  arife  in  the,  conduft  of  the  feffion,  if 
the   court    fhould  appeaf   inclined  to   check   this 

fpirit,    and  by   Mr.  W *s    undertaking  to 

tarry  all  the  bufinefs  fuccefsfully  through  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  if  they  were  at  liberty.  Such  has 
often  been  the  unhappy  fate  of  our  princes :  a  real 
neceffity  fometimes,  and  fometimes  a  feeming  one, 
has  forced  them  to  compound  with  a  part  of  the 
nation  at  the  expence  of  the  whole ;  and  the  fuccefs 
of  their  bufinefs  (of  one  year  has  been  purchafed  at 
the  price  of  public  diforder  for  many. 

The  conjunfture  I  am  fpeaking  of  affords  a  me- 
morable inftance  of  this  truth.  If  milder  meafures 
had  been  purfued,  certain  it  is,  that  the  tories  had 
never  univerfally  embraced  jacobitifrri.  The.  vio- 
lence of  the  whigs  forced  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
pretender.  The  court  and  the  party  feemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  which  fhould  go  the  greateft 
lengths  in  feverity :  and  the  minifters,  whofe  true 
intercft  it  muft  at  all  times  be  to  calm  the  mind^ 
of  men,  and  who  ought  never  to  fet  the  examples 
of  extraordinary  inquiries  or  extraordinary  accufa- 
tions,  were,  upon  this  occafion,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people. 

The  council  of  tegency,  which  began  to  fit  as 
foon  as  the  queen  died,  afted  like  a  council  of  the 
holy  office*  "Whoever  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
nation  faw  every  thing  quiet;  not  one  of  thofe 
fymptoms  appearing  which  muft  have  fhcwn  them- 
felves  more  or  lefs  at,  that  moment,  if,  in  reality, 
there  had  been  any  meafures  taken  during  the  for- 
mer reign  to  defeat  the  Proteftant  fucceffion.  His' 
majefty  afcended  the  throne  with  as  little  contra- 
diction and  as  little  trouble,  as  ever  a  fon  fuccced- 
ed  a  father  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  private  patrimony. 
But  he,  who  had  the  opportunity,  which  I  had  till 
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my  difiniflion,  of  feeing  a  great  part  of  what  pafled 
in  that  council,  would  have  thought  that  there  had 
been  an  oppofition  aftually  formed,  that  the  new 
eftablilhment  was  attacked  openly  from  without^ 
and  betrayed  from  within. 

The  fame  difpofition  continued  after  the  king's 
arrival.  This  political  inquilition  went  on  with  all 
the  eagernefs  imaginable  in  feizing  of  papers,  in 
^  ranfacking  the  queen's  clofet,  and  examining  even 
her  private  letters.  The  whigs  had  clamored  loud- 
ly, and  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the  .world,  that  the 
nation  had  been  fold  to  France,  to  Spain,  to  the 
pretender :  and  whilft  they  endeavored  in  vain,  by 
very  Angular  methods^  to  find  fome  color  to  juftifjr 
what  they  had  advanced  without ,  proof,  they  put 
themfelves  under  an  abfoloitc  neceffity  of  ground- 
ing the  mod  fcjfemn  profecuti6n  on  tilings  whereof 
they  might  indeed  have  proof,  but  which  would 
never  pafs  for  crimes  before  any  judges,  but  fuch 
as  were  parties  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  king's  firft  fpeech  from  th«  throne^  all  the 
inflaming  hints  were  giv^n^  and  all  the  methods  of 
vioience  were  chalked  out  to  the  two  houfes.  The 
firfl  fteps  in  both  were  perfectly  anfwerable :  and 
to  the  fhame  of  the  peerage  be  it  fpoken^  I  faw  at 
that  time  feveral  lords  concur  to  condemn,  in  one 
general  vote,  all  that  they  had  approved  of  in  a 
former  parliament  by  many 'particular  refolutions. 
Among  feveral  bloody  refolutions  propofed  and 
agitated  at  this  time,  the  refolution  of  impeaching 
me  of  high  treafon  was  taken :  and  I  took  that  of  * 
leaving  England,  not  in  a  panic  terror  improved 
by  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroaghy  whom 
I  knew  even  at  that  time  too  well  to  aft  by  his 
advice  or  information  in  any  cafe,  but  on  fuch 
grounds  as  the  proceedings  which  foon  followed 
fufliciently  juftified,  and  as  I  have  never  repented 
buiklin-;   upon.     Thofc  v;ho  blamed  it- in  the  firft 
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feiat  were  foon  after  obliged  to  change  their  lan- 
guage ;    for  what  other   refolution  could  I  take  ? 
The.  method  of  profecution  dcfigned    againft  me 
would  have  put  me  immediately  out  of  condition  to 
aft  for  myfeif,  or  to  ferve  thofe  who  were  lefs  ex- 
pofed  than  me,  but  who  were,  however,  in  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,    how  few  were  there  on  whofe 
affiftance  I  could  depend,  or  to  whom  I  would,  even 
in  thofe  circumftances,   be  obliged  ?     The  ferment 
in  the  nation  was  wrought  up  to  a  confiderable 
beight ;  but  there  wa«  at  that  time  no  reafon  to  ex- 
peflt  that  it  would  influence  the  proceedings  in  par- 
liament in  fetvor  of  thofe  who  ihould  be  accufed* 
Left  to  its  ^wn  movement,  it  was  much  more  pro- 
per to  quicken  than  fliacken  the  profecutions :    and 
who  was  there  to  guide  its  motions  ?     The  tories 
who  had  been  true  to  one  another  to  the  laft  were  an 
handful,  and  no  great  vigor  could  "be  expefted  from 
them.     The  whimficals,   difappointed  of  the  figure 
which  they  hoped  to  make,  began,  indeed,  to  join 
their  old  friends-    rOne  *  of  the  principal  amongfl 
them  was  fo  very  good  as  to  confefs  to  me,   that  if 
the  court  had  caHed  the  fervants  of  the  late  queen  to 
account,  and  had  flopped  there,  he  muft  have  con- 
sidered himfelf  as  a  judge,  and  have  acted  according 
to  his  confcience  on  what  fhould  have  appeared  to 
him :    but  that  war  had  been  declared  to  the  whale 
tory  party,  and  that  now  the  ftate  of  things  was  al- 
tered.    This  difcourfe  needed  no  commentary,  and 
proved  to  me,  that  I  had  never  erred  in  the  judg- 
ment I  made  of  this  fet  of  men.  Could  I  then  refolve 
to  be  obliged  to  them,  or  to  fuffer  with  Oxford?  As 
much  as  I  ftill  was  heated  by  the  difputes  in  which 
I  had  beeivall  my  life  engaged  againll  the  whigs,  I 
would  fooner  have  chofc  to  owe  my  fecurity  to  their 
indulgence,  than  to  the  affiftance  of  the  whimficals: 
but  I  thought  banifliment,  with  all  her  train  of  evils, 

•  Earl  of  AngUfey.     I  told  the  fad  to  the  bifliop  of  Rochefier 
|bat  night  or  the  next  day. 
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preferable  to  either.  I  abhorred  Oxford  to  that 
degree,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  be  joined  with 
Jiim  in  any  cafe.  Nothing  perhaps  contributed  fo 
jnuch  to  determine  me  as  this  fentiment.  A  fenfc 
of  honor  would  not  have  permitted  me  to  diftin- 
gui(h  between  his  cafe  and  mine  own:  and  it  wai 
worfe  than  death  to  lie  under  the  neceflity.of  mak* 
ing  them  the  fame,  and  of  taking  meafures  in  con- 
cert with  h}m, 

I  am  now  come  to  the  time  at  which  I  left  Eng-. 
land,  and  have  finifhed  the  firft  part  of  tjiat  de-r 
dudion  of  fadts  which  I  propofed  to  lay  before 
you.  I  am  hopeful,  that  you  will  not  think  it 
altogether  tedious  or  unneceflary:  f&r  although 
very  little  of  what  I  have  faid  can  be  new  to  you^ 
yet  this  fummary  account  will  enable  you  with 
greater  eafe  to  recall  to  your  memory  the  paffages 
of  thofe  four  years,  wherewith  all  that  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  has  an  immediate  and  neceffary 
connexion. 

In  what  has  been  faid  I  am  far  from  making  my 
own  panegyric.  I  had  not  in  thofe  days  fo  much 
merit  as  was  afcribed  to  me :  nor  fince  that  time 
have  I  had  fo  little  as  the  fame  perfons  allowed 
me.  I  committed  without  difpute  many  faults, 
and  a  greater  man.  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  con- 
(lituted  in  the  fame  circumftances,  would  not  have 
kept  clear  of  all :  but  with  refpeft  to  the  tpries  I 
committed  none.  I  carried  the  point  of  partyr 
honor  to  the  heightj  and  facrificed  every  thing  to 
my  attachment  to  them  during  this  period  of  time. 
Let  us  now  examine  whether  I  haye  done  fo  dur? 
ing  the  reft. 

When  I  arrived  in  France,  about  the  end  of 
March,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen, 
the  affairs  of  England  were  reprefented  to  me  in 
another  'light  than  I  had  feen  them  in,  when  I 
looked  upon  them  with  my  own  eyes  very  few 
weeks  before.  I  found  the  perfons,  who  were  de- 
tached 
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tached  to  fpeak  with  me,  prepared  to  think  that 
I  came  over  to  negotiate  for  the  pretender :  and 
when  ihey  perceived  that  I  w^s  more  ignorant  than 
they  imagined,  Iwas  affured  by  them,  that  there 
would  be  fuddenly  an  univerfal  rifmg  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  leaders  were  named  to  me, 
their  engagements  fpecified,  and  many  gentlemen, 
yourfelf  among  others,  were  reckoned  upon  fpr 
particular  fervices,  though  I  was  certain  you  had 
never  been  treated  with.  From^whence  I  conclud- 
ed, and  the  event  has  juftified  my  opinion,  that 
thefe  affurances  had  been  given  on  the  general  cha- 
rafters  of  men,  by  fuch  of  our  friends  as  had  eiH/- 
barked  fooner,   and  gone  farther  than  the  reft. 

This  management  furprifed  me  extremely.  In 
the  anfwers  I  made,  I  endeavored  to  fet  the  miftake 
right :  to  fhew  that  things  were  far  from  the  point 
of  maturity  imagined ;  that  the  Chevalier  had  yet 
no  party  for  him,  and  that  nothing  could  form  one 
but  the  extreme  violence  which  the  whigs  threatr 
en^d  to  exercife.  Great  endeavors  were  ufed  to 
engage  me  in  this  affair,  and  to  prevail  on  me  to 
anlwer  the  letter  of  invitation  fent  me  from  Bar. 
I  alledged,  as  it  was  true,  that  I  had  no  coirimif- 
lion  from  any  perfon  in  England,  .and  that  the 
friends  I  left  behind  me  were  the  only  perfons  who 
could  determine  me,  if  any  could,  to  take  fuch  a 
ftep.  As  to  the  laft  propofition,  I  abiblutcly  refuC* 
ed  it. 

In  the  uncertainty  of  what  would  happen,  whe- 
ther the  profecutions  would  be  puflied,  which  was 
moft  probable,  in  the  manner  intended  againft  me, 
and  againft  others,  for  all  of  whom,  except  the 
Earl  of  Oxford^  I  had  as  much  concern  as  for  my- 
felf;  or  whether  the""  whigs  would  relent,  drop 
fome,  and  foften  the  fate  of  others ;  I  refolved  to 
condud  myfelf  fo  as  to  create  no  appearance 
%vhich  might  be  ftrained  into  a  pretence  for  hard 

ufage, 
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ufage,  and  which  might  be  retorted  on  my  friends 
when  they  debated  for  me,  or  when  they  defend- 
ed themfelves.  I  faw  the  Earl  of  Stair^  I  promifed 
him  jthat  I  would  ^nter  into  no  jacobite-engage-^ 
ments,  and  I  kept  my  word  with  him.  I  writ  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope^  which  might  take 
off  any  imputation  of  negleft  of  the  government  j 
and  I  retired  into  Dauphine  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion of  refidence  near  the  court  of  France* 

This  retreat  from  Paris  was  cenfured  in  Eng- 
land, and  ftiled  a*  defertion  of  my  friends  and  of 
their  caufe :  with  what  foundation  let  any  reafon- 
able  man  (determine.  H^d  I  engaged  with  the 
pretender  before  the  pjirty  aft^d  tor  him,  or  re- 
quired of  me  that  I  fhould  do  fo,  I  had  taken  thp 
air  of  being  his  man ;  whereas  J  looked  on  my- 
felf  as  theirs;  I  had  gone  about  to  bring  them 
into  his  meafures ;  whereas  \  never  intended,  even 
fince  that  time,  to  do  any  thihg  more  than  tQ 
make  him  as  far  as  poffible  aft  conformably  to 
their  views. 

During  the  fliort  time  I  continued  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhonf,  the  profecutions  were  carried  on 
at  Weftminfter  with  the  utmoft  violence,  and  the 
ferment  among  the  people  was  rifen  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  it  could  f nd  in  nothing  better,  it  plight 
have  ended  in  fomething  worfe>  than  it  did.  The 
meafures  which  \  obferved  at  Paris  had  turned  to 
no  account;  on  the  co9trary,  the  letter  which  I  writ 
to  Mr.. Secretary  Stanhope  was  quoted  as  abafe  and 
fawning  fubmiffion :  and  what  I  intended  as  a  mark 
of  refpeft  to  the  government,  and  a  fervice  to  my 
friends,  was  perverted  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter.  The  aft  of  attainder^  in  cpnfe- 
quence  of  my  impeachment,  had  paffed  againft 
me,  for  crimes  of  the  blackcft  dye :  and  among 
other  inducements  to  pafs  it  my  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pretender*s  intereft  was  one.     How 

well 
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well  founded  this  article  was  has  already  appeared ; 
1  was  juft  as  guilty  of  the  reft.  The  correfpondence 
with  me  was,  you  know,  neither  frequent  nor  lafe, 
I  heard  feldom  and  darkly  from  you,  and  though  I 
faw  well  enough  which  way  the  current  ran,  yet  I 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meafures  you  took,  and 
of  the  ufe  you  intended  to  make  of  me.  I  con*- 
tented  myfelf,  therefore,  with  letting  you  all  know 
that  you  had  but  to  command  me,  aiid  that  I  was 
ready  to  venture  iayour  fervice  the  little  which  re- 
mained, as  frankly  as  I  had  expofed  all  which  was 
gone.  At  laft  your  commands  came,  and  I  fhall 
fliew  you  in  wh;^  manner  I  executed  them. 

The  perfon  whp  was  fent  to  me  arrived  in  the  be 
ginning  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  at  the  place  where  I  was.  He  fpoke  in  the 
jiame  of  all  tlie  friends  whofe  authority  could  in- 
fluence me,  and  be  brought  me  word  that  Scotland 
was  not  only  ready  to  take  arms,  but  under  fome 
fortof  diflatisfaftionto  be  with-held  from  beginning; 
that  in  England  the  people  were  exafperated  againft 
t^ie  government  td  fuch  a  degree,  that  far  from 
wanting  to  be  encouraged,  they  could  not  be  re- 
ftrainedfrom  infulting  it  on  every  occafion;  that 
the  whole  tory  party  was  become  avowedly  jacobite; 
that  many  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  majority  of 
the  foldiers  were  very  well  affefted  to  the  caufe ; 
that  the  city  of  Londqn  was  ready  to  rife,  and  that 
the  enterprifes  for  feifing  of  fcveral  places  were  ripe 
for  eicecution :  in  a  word,  that  moft  of  the  prin- 
cipal tories'  were  in  a  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mondy  for  I  had  prefled  particularly  to  be  informed 
whether  his  grace  adted  alone,  or  if  ,not,  who 
were  his  council ;  and  that  the  others  were  fo  dif? 
pofed  that  there  remained  no  doubt  of  their  joining 
as  foQji  as  the,  firft  blow  fhould  be  ftruck.  He 
added,  that  my  friends  were  a  little  furprifed  to 
obfervci  that  I  lay  neuter  in  fuch  a^conjundure. 

He 
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lie  reprefented  to  me  the  danger  I  ran  of  being 
prevented  by  people  of  all  fides  from  having  the 
merit  of  engaging  early  in  this  enterprife ;  and  how 
unaccountable  it  would  be  for  a  man  impeached  and 
attainted  under  the  prefenf  government,  to  take  no 
fhare  in  bringing  about  a  revolution  fo  near  at  hand 
and  fo  certain.  He  entreated  that  I  would  defer  no 
longer  to  join  the  Chevalier  ;  to  advife  and  aflift  in 
carrying  on  his  affairs,  and  to  folicit  and  negotiate 
at  the  court  of  France,  where  my  friends  imagined 
that  I  fhould'  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, and  from  whence  they  made  no  doubt  of 
receiving  afliftaiice  in  a  fituation  of  affairs  fo  critical, 
fo  unexpefted,  and  fo  promifing.  He  concluded 
by  giving  me  a  letter  from  the  pretender,  whom 
he  had  feen  in  his  way  to  me,  in  which  I  was 
prefTed  to  repair  without  lofs  of  time  to  Com- 
mercy :  and  this  inftance  was  grounded  on  the  mef- 
fage  which  the  bearer  of  the  letter  had  brought  me 
from  my  friends  in  England.  Since  he  ^yas  fent  to 
me,  it  had  been  more  proper  to  have  come  diredly 
where  I  was  :  but  he  was  in  hafte  to  make  his  own 
court,  and  to  deliver  the  affurances  which  were  en- 
trufted  to  him.  Perhaps  too,  he  imagined  that  he 
ihould  tie  the  knot  falter  on  me  by  acquainting 
me  that  my  friends  had  adually  engaged  for  them- 
felves  and  me,  than  by  barely  telling  me  that  they 
defired  I  would  engage  for  myfelf  and  them. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  converfation  he  related  a 
multitude  of  fadts,  which  fatisfied  me  as  to  the  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  the  people ;  but  he  gave  me  little 
fatisfaftion  as  to  the  meafures  taken  for  improving 
this  difpofition,  for  driving  the  bufinefs  on  with  vigor 
if  it  tended  to  a  revolution,  or  for  fupporting  it  with 
advantage  if  it  fpun  into  a  war.  When  I  queflioned 
him  concerning  feveral  perfons  whofe  difinclination 
to  the  government  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  whofe 
names,  quality,  and  experience  were  very  efTential  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  he  owned  to  me,  that 

they 
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ihey  kept  a  great  referve,  and  did  at  moft  but  en- 
courage others  to  aft,  by  general  and  dark  expref- 
fions. 

I  received  this  account  and  this  fummons  ill  in  my 
bed :  yet  important  as  the  matter  was,  a  few  mi- 
nutes ferved  to  determine  me.  The  circumftances 
wanting  to  form  a  reafonable  inducement  to  engage 
did  not  efcape  me.  But  the  fmart  of  a  bill  of  attain-^ 
der  tingled  in  every  vein  :  and  I  looked  on  my  party 
to  be  under  oppreffion,  and  to  call  for  my  affiltance. 
Befides  which,  I  confidered,  firft,  that  I  fhould  cer- 
tainly be  informed,  when  I  conferred  with  the  Che^ 
njalier,  of  many  particulars  unknown  to  this  gentle- 
man J  for  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  could  be  fo  * 
near  to  take  arms,  as  he  reprefented  you  to  be  on 
no  other  foundation  than  that  which  he  expofed : 
and  fecondly,  that  I  was  obliged  in  honor  to  declare, 
without  waiting  for  a  more  particular  information 
of  what  might  be  expefted  from  England ;  fince 
my  friends  had  taken  their  refolution  to  declare, 
without  any  previous  aflurancc  of  what  might  be 
pxpeSed  from  France.  This  fecond  motive  weigh- 
ed extremely  with  me  at  that  time  :  there  is  however 
more  found  than  fenfe  in  it,  and  it  contains  the  ori- 
ginal error  to  which  all  your  fubfequent  errors,  and 
the  .thread  of  misfortunes  which  followed,  are  to  bq 
afcribed. 

My  refolution  thus  taken,  I  loft  no  time  in  re- 
pairing to  Commercy.  The  very  firft  converfations 
with  the  Chevalier  anfwered  in  no  degree  my  ex- 
peftations :  and  I  affure  you  with  great  truth,  that 
J  began  even  then,  if  not  to  repent  of  my  own  rafli- 
jiefs,  yet  to  be  fully  convinced  both  of  yours  an4 
piine. 

He  talked  to  me  like  a  man  who  expe£ied  every 

.  moment  to  fet  out  for  England  or  Scotland,  but 

who  did  not  very  well  know  for  which :  and  when 

^e  entered  into  the  particulars  of  his  aflfairs,  I  found 

that 
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that  concerning  the  former  he  had  nottiing  more 
circumftantial  nor  pofitive  to  go  upon,  than  what  I 
had  already  heard.  The  advices  which  were  fent 
from  thence  contained  fuch  aiTurances  of  fuccefs,  as 
it  was  hard  to  think  that  men,  who  did  not  go  upon 
the  fureft  grounds,  would  prefume  to  give.  But  then 
thefe  aflurances  were  general,  and  the  authority  fel- 
dom  fatisfadory.  Thofe  which  came  from  the  beft 
hand  were  verbal,  and  often  conveyed  by  very 
doubtful  meflengers ;  others  came  from  men  whofe 
fortunes  were  as  defperate  as  their  councils ;  and 
others  came  from  perfons  whofe  fituation  in  the 
world  gave  little  reafon  to  attend  te  their  judgment 
in  inatters  of  this  kind. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  for  fome  time,  I 
cannot  fay  how  long,  engaged  with  the  Chevalier. 
He  had  taken  the  diredion  of  this  whole  affair,  ,as 
far  as  related  to  England,  upon  himfelf,  and  had 
received  a  commiflion  for  this  purpofe,  which  con-^ 
gained  the  moft  ample  powers  that  could  be  given. 
After  this  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  pretender  (hould  proceed, 
and  the  torles  engage  in  this  fervice,  had  been  laid 
down ;  that  a  regular  and  certain  method  of  corre- 
fpondence  Jiad  been  eftablilhed ;  and  that- the  necef- 
fary  affiftances  had  been  fpecified,  and  that  pofitivfe 
aflurances  had  been  given  of  them.  Nothing  lefs. 
In  a  matter  as  ferious  as  this,  all  was  loofe  and 
^bandpned  to  the  difpofition  of  fortune.  The  firft 
point  had  never  been  touched  upon.  By  what  I 
have  faid  above  you  fee  how  little  care  was  taken  of 
the  fecond :  and  as  to  the  third,  the  duke  had  aiked 
a  fmall  body  of  regular  forces,  a  fum  of  money, 
and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  had 
been  told  in  anfwer  by.  the  court  of  France,  that  he 
muft  abfolutely  defpair  of  any  number  of  troops 
whatever,  but  he  had  been  made  in  general  to  hope 
for  fome  money,  fome  arms,  and  fome  ammunition : 

a  little 
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a  little  fum  had,  I  think,  been  advanced  to  him« 
In  a  cafe  fo  plain  as  this,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
any  man  could  err.  The  affiftances  demanded  from 
France  at  this  time,  and  eveii  greater  than  thefe,  will 
appear,  in  the  fequel  of  this  relation,  by  the  fenfe  of 
the  whole  party  to  have  been  deemed  eflentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  fuecefs.  In  fuch  an  uncertainty  therefore, 
whether  even  thefe  could  be  obtained,  or  rathet 
with  fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  could 
not,  it  was  evident  that  the  tories  oughti  to  have 
lain  ftill.  They  might  have  helped  the  ferment 
againft  the  government,  but  fhould  have  avoided 
with  the  utmoft  care  the  giving  any  alarm,  or  even 
fufpicion  of  their  true  defign,  and  have  refumed  or 
not  refumed  it  as  the  Chevalier  was  able  or  not  able 
to  provide  the  troops,  the  arms,  the  money,  &c. 
Inftead  of  which  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
undertaking,  and  therefore  anfwerable  for  the  mea- 
fures  which  were  purfued,  fuffered  the  bufinefs  to 
jog  merrily  on.  They  knew  in  general  how  little 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  foreign  fuccour,  biit 
aded  as  if  they  had  been  fure  of  it :  while  the  party 
were  rendered  fanguine  by  their  paflions,  and  made 
no  doubt  of  fubverting  a  government  they  were 
angry  with,  both  one  and  the  other  made  as  much 
buftle,  and  gave  as  great  alarm  as  would  have  been 
imprudent  even  at  the  eve  of  a  general  infurredion. 
This  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  ftate  of  things  with 
refpeft  to  England,  when  I  arrived  at  Commercy, 

The  Scots  had  long  preffed  the  Chevalier  to  come 
amongft  them,  and  had  of  late  fent  frequent  mef- 
*fagC8  to  quicken  his  departure,  fome  of  which  weffe 
delivered  in  terms-  much  more  zealous  than  refpeSful. 
The  truth  is,  they  feemed  in  as  much  hafte  to  begin, 
as  if  they  had  thought  themfelves  able  to  do  the 
work  alone ;  as  if  they  had  been  apprehenfive  of  no 
danger  but  that  of  feeing  it  taken, out  of  their  hands^ 
and  of  having  the  honor  of  it  iharcd  by  others* 

Howeverji 
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However,  that  which  was  wanting  on  the  part  of 
England  was  not  wanting  in  Scotland :  the  Scot* 
talked  aloud,  but  they  were  in  a  condition  to  rife. 
They  took  little  care  to  keep  their  intentions  fecret, 
but  they  were  difpofed  to  put  thofe  intentions  into 
immediate  execution,  and  thereby  to  render  the  fe- 
cret no  longer  neceflary.  They  knew  upon  whom 
to  depend  for  every  part  of  the  work,  and  they  had 
concerted  with  the  Chevalier  even  to  the  place  of 
his  landing. 

There  was  need  of  no  great  fagacity  to  perceive 
how  unequal  fuch  foundations  were  to  the  weight 
of  the  building  defigned  to  be  raifed  on  them.— - 
The  Scots,  with  all  their  zeal  and  all  their  valor, 
could  bring  no  revolution  about,  unlefs  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Englifh :  and  among  the  latter  no- 
thing was  ripe  for  fuch  an  undertaking  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  if  that  was  fo.  I  thought  there- 
fore, that  the  pretender's  friends  in  the  north  fhould 
be  kept  from  rifmg,  till  thofe  in  the  fouth  had  put 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  aft ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  while,  the  utmofl  endeavors  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  king  of  France  to  efpoufe  the  caufe ;  and 
that  a  plan  of  the  defign,  with  a  more  particular 
fpccification  of  the  fuccours  defired,  as  well  as  of 
the  tiipe  when,  and  the  place  to  which  they  fhould 
be  conveyed,  ought  to  be  writ  for:  all  which,  I 
was  told  by  the  marflial  of  Berwic^  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal direction  at  that  time  of  thefe  affairs  in  France, 
and  I  dare  fay  very  truly,  had  been  often  aiked,  but 
never  fent.  I  looked  on  this  enterprife  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  which  can  hardly  be  undertaken 
more  than  onca ;  and  I  judged  that  the  fuccefs  of 
it  's^T^uld  depend  on  timing,  as  near  as  poffible  toge- 
ther, tlie  infurreftion  in  both  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  fuccours  from  hence.  The  pretender  ap- 
proved thi'S  opinion  of  mine.  He  inftruded  me  ac- 
cordingly :  and  I  left  Lorain  after  having  accepted 

the 
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the  feals  much  againfl  my  inclination.  I  made  one 
condition  with  him.  It  was  this :  that  I  Ihould  be 
at  liberty  to  quit  a  ftation  which  my  humor  and 
many  other  confiderations  made  me  think  myfelf 
very  unfit  for,  whenever  the  occafion  upon  which 
I  engaged  was  over,  one  way  or  other :  and  I  defire 
you  to  remember  that  I  did  fo. 

I  arrived  at  Paris  towards  the  end  of  July,  ofte 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen.  You  will  ob- 
ferve  that  all  I  was  charged  with,  and  by  confequence 
that  I  am  anfwerable  for,  was  to  folicit  this  court, 
and  to  difpofe  them  to  grant  us  the  fuccours  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  attempt,  as  foon  as  we  fhould  know 
certainly  from  England  in  what  it  was  defired  that 
thefe  fuccours  fhould  confift,  and  whether  they 
ftiould  be  fent.  Here  I  found  a  multitude  of  people 
at  work,  and  every  one  doing  what  feemed  good  in 
his  own  eyes :  no  fubordination,  no  order,  no 
concert.  Perfons,  concerned  in- the  management  of 
thefe  affairs  upon  former  occafions,  have  affured  me 
this  is  always  the  cafe.  It  might  be  fo  to  fome  de- 
gree ;  but  I  believe  never  fo  much  as  now.  The 
Jacobites  had  wrought  one  another  up  to  look  on  the 
fuccefs  of  the  prefent  defign$  as  infallible.  Every 
meeting-houfe  which  the  populace  demoliflied,  every 
little  drunken  riot  which  happened,  ferved  to  con- 
firm them  in  thefe  fanguine  expeftations  :  and  there 
was  hardly  one  amongft  them  who  would  lofe  the 
air  of  contributing  by  his  intrigues  to  the  reftora- 
tion,  which  he  took  it  for  granted  would  be  brought 
about  without  him  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

Care  and  hope  fat  on  every  biify  Irifli  face. 
Thofe  who  could  write  and  read  had  letters  to  (hew, 
and  thofe  who  had  not  arrived  to  this  pitch  of  eru- 
dition had  their  fecrets  to  whifper.  No  fex  was 
excluded  from  this  miniftry.  Fanny  Oglethorpe 
whom  you  muft  have  feen  in  England,  kept  her 

corner 
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comer  in  it,  and  OUve  Tram  was  the  great  wheel  0/ 
our  machine. 

I  imagine  that  this  pidure,  the  lines  of  which  are 
not  in  the  leaft  too  ftrong,  would  ferve  to  reprefent 
what  paffed  on  your  fide  of  the  water  at  the  fame 
time.  The  letters  which  came  from  thence  feemed 
to  me  to  contain  rather  fuch  things  as  the  writers 
wiftied  might  be  true,  than  fuch  as  they  knew  to  be 
fo ;  and  the  accounts  which  were  fent  from  hence 
were  of  the  fame  kind.  The  vanity  of  fome,  and 
the  credulity  of  others  fupported  this  ridiculous  cor- 
refpon3ence,and  I  queftion  not  but  very  many  perfons, 
fome  fuch  I  have  known,  did  the  fame  thine  from 
a  principle  which  they  tobk  to  be  a  very  wife  one : 
they  imagined  that  they  helped  by  thefe  means  to 
maintain  and  to  encreafe  the  fpirit  of  the  party  in 
England  and  France.  Theyafled,  like  Thoas^  that 
turbulent  iEtolian,  who  brought  Antiochus  into 
Greece :  **  quibus  mendaciis  de  rege,  multiplicando 
"  verbis  copia&ejus,  erexerat  multorum  in  Graecia 
^^  animos ;  iifdem  &  regis  fpem  inflabat,  omnium 
**  votis  eum  arceffi.**  Thus  were  numbers  of  peo- 
ple employed  under  a  notion  of  advancing  the  bu- 
fmefs,  or  from  an  affediation  of  importahce,  in 
amufing  and  flattering  one  another,  and  in  found- 
ing the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  an  enemy,  whom  it 
was  their  intereft  to  furprife.  The  government  of 
England  was  put  on  its  guard :  and  the  lieceffity 
of  afting,  or  of  laying  afide  with  fome  difadvantage 
all  thoughts  of  adling  for  the'prefent,  was 'preci- 
pitated, before  any  meafures  neceffary  to  enable  you 
to  aft  bad  been  prepared  or  almoft  thought  of. 

If  his  majefty  did  not,  till  fome  fhort  time  after ^ 
this,  declare  the  intended  invafion  to  parliament,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  information.     Before  I  came  to 
Paris,  what  was  doing  had  been  difcovere^.     The. 
little  armament  made  at  the  Havre  which  furnifhed 
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the  ,onIy  means  the  Chevalier  then  had  for  hk 
tranfportation  into  Britain^  which  had  exhaufled 
the  tresifury  of  St.  Germains,  and  which  contained 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  could  be  dependr 
cd  upon  for  the  whole  undertaking,  though  they 
were  hardly  fufficient  to  begin  the  work  even  in 
Scotland,  was  talked  of  publicly*  A  minifter  lefs 
alert  and  lefs  capable  than  the  £arl  of  Stair  would 
cafily  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  fecret ;  for  fo 
it  was  called,  when  the  particulars  of  meiTages 
received  and  fent,  the  names  of  the  perfons  from 
whom  they  came,  and  by  whom  they  were  carried^ 
were  whifpered  about  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee- 
houfes. 

In  fliort,  what  by  the  indifcretion  of  people 
here,  what  by  the  rebound  which  came  often  back 
from  London,  what  by  the  private  interefts  and 
ambitious  views  of  |)erfons  in  the  French  court, 
and  what  by  other  caufes  unneceffary  to  be  ex* 
amined  now,  the  moft  private  tranfadions  came  to 
light:  and  they  who  imagined  that  they  trufted 
their  heads  to  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  friends, 
were  in  reality  at  the  mercy  of  numbers.  Into  fuch 
company  was  I  fallen,  for  my  fins :  and  it  is  upon 
the  credit  of  fuch  a  mob-miniftry,  that  the  tories 
have  judged  me  capable  of  betraying  a  truft,  or 
incapable  of  difcharging  It. 

I  had  made  very  little  progrefs  in  the  bufinefs 
which  brought  me  to  Paris,  when  the  paper  fa 
long  ej^eded  was  fent,  in  purfuance  of  former  in- 
ftances,  from  England.  The  unanimous  fenie  of 
the  principal  perfons  engaged  was  contained  in  it. 
The  whole  had  been  difitatcd  word  for  word  to  the 
gentleman  who  brought  it  over  by  the  Earl  pf  Mar^ 
and  it  had  been  dehvered  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.  I  was  driving  in  the  wide  ocean  without 
a  compafs,  when  this  dropped  unexpededly  into 
my  hands.   I  received  it  joyfully,  an^  \  fteercd  my 
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eourle  exafily  by  it.  Whether  the  perfons  .from 
whom  it  came  purfued  the  principles,  and  obferved 
the  rules  which  they  laid  down  as  the  meafures  of 
their  own  conduft  and  of  ours,  will  appear  by  the 
fequel  of  this  relation. 

This  memorial  afferted,  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  fucceeding  in  a  prefcnt  undertaking,  for  many 
reafons  deduced  in  it  without  an  immediate  and  uni- 
veffal  rifmg  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  England 
upon  the  Chcvalier^s  arrival,  and  that  this  infurrec- 
tion  was  in  no  degree  probable  unlefs  he  brought  a 
body  of  regular  troops  along  with  him  :  that  if  this 
att-empt  mifcarried,  his  caufe  and  his  friends,  the 
Engliih  liberty  and  government,  would  be  utterly  ru- 
ined :  but  if  by  coming  without  troops  he  refolved 
to  rifque  thefe  and  every  thing  elfe,  he  muft  fet  out 
fo  as  not  to  arrive  before  the  end  of  September, 
().  S.  to  juftify  which  opinion  many  arguments 
were  urged.  In  this  cafe  twenty  thoufand  arms,  a 
train  of  artillery,  five  hundred  officers,  with  their  fer- 
vant^,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  were  de- 
manded :  and  as  foon  as  they  fhould  be  informed, 
that  the  Chevalier  was  in  condition  to  mike  this 
provifion,  it  was  faid  that  notice  fliould  be  given 
him  of  the  places  to  which  he  nlight  fend,  and  of 
the  perfons  who  were  to  be  trufted.  I  do  not  men- 
tion fome  inconveniencies  which  they  touched  upon 
arifmg  from  a  delay.  Becaufe  their  opinion  was 
clearly  for  this  delay,  and  becaufe  they  could  not 
fuppofe  that  the  Chevalier  would  aft,  or  that  thofe 
about  him  would  advife  him  to  aft,  contrary  to 
the  fenfe  of  all  his  friends  in  England.  No  time 
was  loft  in  making  the  proper.ufe  of  this  paper.  As 
much  of  it  as  was  fit  to  be  fliewn  to  this  court  was 
tranflated  into  French,  and  laid  before  the  king  of 
France.  I  was  now  able  to  fpeak  with  greater  af- 
furance,  and  in  fome  fort  to  undertake  conditio- 
nally for  the  event  of  things. 

The 
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The  propofal  of  viohting  treaties  fo  lately  and  fo 
folemnly  concluded,  was  a  very  bold  one  to  be 
made  to  people^  whatever  their  iilclinations  might 
be,  whom  the  war  had  reduced  to  the  lowed  ebb 
of  riches  and  power.  They  would  not  hear  of  a  di- 
teSt  and  open  engagement,  fuch  as  the  fending  a 
body  of  troops  would  have  been,  neither  would  they 
grant  the  whole  of  what  was  afked  in  the  fecpnd 
plan.  But  ft  was  impoffible  for  them  or  any  one  elie  to 
forefee  how  fat  thofc  fteps  which  they  were  willing  to 
take,  well  improved,  might  have  encouraged  or  forc- 
ed them  to  go.  They  granted  us  feme  fuccours^ 
and  th^  very  fliip  in  which  the  pretender  was  to 
tranfport  himfelf  was  fitted  out  by  Depine  (TAiiicant 
at  the  king  of  France's  expence.  They  would  have 
concealed  thefe  appearances  as  much  as  they  could ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  whigs  and  the  refentment  of  the 
court  of  England  might  have  drawn  them  in.  We 
fliould  have  been  glad  indireftly  to  concur  in  fixing 
thefe  things  upon  them :  and,  in  a  word,  if  the  late 
king  had  lived  fix  months  longer,  I  verily  believ^ 
that  there  had  been  war  again  between  England  and 
France.  This  was  the  only  point  of  time  when  thefe 
affairs  had,  to  my  apprehenfion,  the  lead  reafonable 
X  appearance  even  of  poflibility :  all  that  preceded  was 
wild  and  uncertain :  all  that  followed  was  mad  and 
defperate.  But  this  favorable  afpe£l  had  an  extreme 
fliort  duration.  Two  jevents  foon  happened,  oi>e  of 
which  caft  a  damp  on  all  we  were  doing,  and  the 
other  rendered  vain  and  fhiitlefs  all  we  had  done* 
The  firft  was  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in 
France,  the  other  was  the  death  of  the  king. 

We  had  founded  the  duke's  name  high.  His  ro* 
putation  and  the  opinion  of  hii  power  were  great. 
The  French  began  to  believe,  that  he  was  able  ta 
form  and  to  head  a  party ;  that  the  troops  would 
join  him ;  that  the  nation  would  follow  the  fignal 
whenever  he  drew  his  fword ;   and  the  voice  of  the 
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peopk,  the  echo  of  which  was  continually  in  their 
ears,,  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  But  when  in 
the  midft  of  all  thefe  bright  ideas  they  faw  him  ar*- 
rive,  almoft  literally  alone,  when  to  excufe  his  com- 
ings I  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  could  not 
flay ;  they  funk  at  once  from  their  hopes :  and  that 
which  generally  happens  happened  in  this  cafe ;  be- 
caufe  they  had  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
caufe,  they  began  to  form  too  bad  an  one.  Before 
this  time,  if  they  had  no  friendiliip  for  the  tories, 
they  had  at  leaft  fome  confideration  and  efteem. 
After  this,  I  faw  nothing  but  compafiion  in  the 
beft  of  them,  and  contempt  in  the  others. 

When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  the  king  was  already 
gone  to  Marly,   where  the  indifpofition  which  he 
had  begun  to  feel  at  Verfailles  increafed  upon  him. 
He  was  the  beft. friend  the   Chevalier  had:    and 
when  I  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  my  principal  depend- 
ence was  on  his  perfonal  charader.     This  failed  me 
to  a  great  degree :  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
ert the  fame  vigor  as  formerly.     The  minifters  who 
faw  fo  great  an  event  as  his  death  to  be  propably 
at  hand,  a  certain  minority,  an  uncertain  regency, 
perhaps  confufion,   at  befl  a  new  face  of  govern- 
ment and  a  new  fyftem  of  affairs,  would  not,  for  . 
their  own  fakes,  as  well  as  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
lie, .  venture  to  engage  far  in  any  new  meafures. 
Ail  I  had  to  negotiate  by  myfelf  firft,   and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  foon  afterwards, 
languiihed  with  the  king.  My  hopes  funk  as  he  de- 
clined, and  died  when  he  expired.     The.  event  of 
things  has  fufEciently  (Iiewn,    that  all  thofe  which 
were  ^entertained  by  the  duke  and  the  jacobite  party 
unUer  the  regency  were  founded  on  the  groffeft  de- 
lufions  iniLaginable-    Thus  was  the  projedk  become 
imprafticable  before  the  time  arrived,  which  was 
fixed  by  thofe  who  directed  things  in  England,  for 
putting- it  in  execution. 
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The  new  government  of  France  appear<?cl  to  me 
like  a  ftrange  country;  I  was  little  acquaintedwiththe 
roads.  Moft  of  the  &ce8  I  met  with  were  unknown 
to  mcy  and  I  hardly  underflood  the  language  of  the 
people.  Of  the  men  who  had  been  in  power  under 
the  late  reign,  many  were  difcarded,  and  moft  of 
thie  others  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
of  fecuring  themlelves  under  this,  to  receive  appli- 
cations ip  favor  oP  the  pretender.  The  two  men 
who  had  the  greateft  appearance  of  favor  and  power, 
were  D^AgneJftau  and  NaaiUes.  One  was  made  chan-* 
cellor, .  on  the  death  of  Voifin^  fron^  attorney  gene- 
ral ',  and  the  other  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treafury.  The  firft  paffes  for  a  man  of  parts,  but 
he  never  aftcd  put  of  the  fphere  of  the  law ;  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  him  before  this  time;  and 
when  you  condder  his  drcumftances  and  mine,  you 
will  not  think  it  could  be  very  eafy  for  me  to  get 
accefs  to  him  now.  The  latter  I  had  known  extreme- 
ly weU  whilft  the  late  king  lived :  and  from  the 
fame  court  principle,  as  he  was  glad  to  be  well 
with  me  then,  he  would  hardly  know  me  now. 
The  *  minifter  who  had  the  principal  direction  of 
foreign  affairs  I  lived  in  friendfhip  with,  and  I  muft 
own  to  his  honor,  that  he  never  encouraged  a  de- 
fign,  which  he  knew  that  his  court  had  no  inten- 
tion of -fupporting. 

There  were  other  perfons,  not  to  tire  you  with 
farther  particulars  upon  this  head,  of  credit  and  in- 
fluence, with  whom  I  found  indireft  and  private 
ways  of  converfing :  but  it  was  in  vain  to  eicpeft 
any  more  than  civil  language  from  them,  in  a*  cafe 
which  they  found  no  difpofition  in  their  mafter  to 
countenance,  and  in  favor  of  which  they  had  no 
prejudices  of  their  own.  The  private  engagements 
iato  V''hich  the  Duke  oi  Orleans  had  entered  with  his 
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majefty,  during  the  life  of  the  late  ^^^gf  ^iH  abate 
of  their  force  as  the  regent  grows  into  ftirength,  and 
would  foon  have  had  no  force  at  all  if  the  pretender 
had  met  with  fuccefs :  but  in  thefe  beginnings  they 
operated  very  ftrongly.  The  air  of  this  court  was 
to  take  the  counterpart  of  all  which  had  been 
thought  right  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  "  Cela 
rrfemblc  trop  a  I'ancien  fyfteme,*'  was  an  anfwer 
fo  often  given,  that  it  became  a  jeft,  and  almoft  a 
proverb.  But  to  finifli  this  account  with  a  fad 
which  is  incredible,  but  ftriftly  true;  the  very 
peace,  which  had  faved  France  from  ruin,  and  the 
makers  of  it,  were  become  as  unpopular  at  this 
court,  as  at  the  court -of  Vienna. 

TheDukeof  Ormond&Siitcred  himfdf  in  this  ftatc  of 
things,  that  he  had  opened  a  private  and  fure  channel 
of  arriving  at  the  regent,  and  of  bending  him  to  his 
purpofes.  His  grace  and  I  lived  together  at  tbi9 
time  in  an  houfe  which  one  of  my  friends  had  lent 
me.  I  obferved  that  he  was  frequently  loft,  and 
that  he  made  continual  excurfions  out  of  town, 
.with  all  the  myfterious  precaution  imaginable.  1 
doubted  at  firft,  whether  thefe  intrigues  related  to 
bufinefs  or  pleafure,  I  foon  difcovered  with  whom 
they  were  carried  on,  and  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  both  were  mingled  in  them.  It  is  neceffary 
that  I  explain  this  fecret  to  you. 

Mrs.  Trant,  whom  I  have  named  above,  had  been 
preparing  herfelf  for  the  retired  abftemious  life  of 
a  f  Carmelite,  by  taking  a  furfeit  of  the  pleafures  of 
Paris ;  when  a  little  before  the  death  of  the  queen, 
or  about  that  time,  flie  went  into  England*  What 
fhe  was  entrufted,  either  by  the  Chevalier^  or  any 
other  perfon,  to  negotiate  there,  I  am  ignorant  ot, 
^d  it  imports  not  much  to  know.    In  that  journey 

f ,  She  ufed  to  pretend  a  refolution  of  turning  nan.  She  is 
fince^  married  to  the  Duke  of  Batu/ion'$  brother,  who  wii  too 
much  difhonoured  by  his  former  life,  to  be  lb  even  by  this  ieaiit 
dalous  matcb. 
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(he  made  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  The  fcandalous  chronicle  affirms,  that 
(he  brought  with  her,  when  (lie  returned  into 
France,  a  woman,  of  whom  I  have  not  the  leaft 
knowledge,  but  who  was  probably  handfbme ;  fmce 
without  beauty,  fuch  a  merchandife  would  not  have 
been  faleable,  nor  have  anfwered  the  de(ign  of  the 
importer :  and  that  &e  made  this  way  her  court  to 
the  regent.  Whatever  her  merit  was  (he  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  him,  and  put  herfelf  upon  that 
foot  of  familiarity,  which  he  permits  all  thofe  who 
contribute  to  bis  pleafures  to  alVume.  She  was 
placed  by  him,  as  (he  told  me  herfelf,  where  I 
found  her  fome  time  after  that  which  t  am  fpeaking 
of,  in  the  houfe  of  an  antient  gentlewoman,  who. 
had  formerly  been  maid  of  honor  to  Madame,  and 
who  had  contrafted  at  court  a  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
which  accompanied  her  in  her  retreat. 

Thefe  two  had  aflTociated  to  them  the  Abbe  de  Te^ 
Jieuj  in  all  the  political  parts  of  their  bufinefa ;  for 
I  will  not  fuppofe  that  fo  reverend  an  ecclefiaftic 
entered  into  any  other  fecret.  This  abbe  is  the  re- 
gent's fecretary:  and  it  was  chiefly  through  him 
that  the  private  treaty  had  been  carried  on  between 
his  matter  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  the  king^s  reign. 
Whether  the  prieft  had  (looped  at  the  lure  of  a 
cardinal's  hat,  or  whether  he  adted  the  fecond  part 
by  the  fame  orders  that  he  afted  the  firft,  I  know 
not.  This  is  fure,  and  the  Briti(h  minifter  was  not 
the  bubble  of  it,  that  whilft  he  concerted  meafures 
on  one  hand  to  traverfe  the  pretender's  defigns,  he 
teftified  on  the  other  all  the  inclination  pc^ible  to 
his  fervice.  A  mad  fejloly,  who  had  been  an  in- 
tendant  in  Normandy,  and  feveral  other  politicians; 
of  the  lowed  form,  were  at  diflferent  times  taken 
into  this  famous  junto. 

With  thefe  worthy  peqple  his  gr^ce  of  Qrmondr 
n^otiat^d,  and  no  c^e  wag  omitted  on  his  part  to 
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keep  me  out  of  the  fecret.  The  reafon  of  which, 
as  rat  as  I  am  able  to  guefd  at,  (hall  be  explained  to 
you  by  and  by.  I  mJghrvery  juftly  have  taJtcn  this 
proceeding  ill,  and  the  dnke^will  not  be  able  to 
find  in  my  whole  conduft  towards  him  axry  thing 
like  it :  I  proteft  to  you  very  fmcerely  I  was  not  in 
the  leaft:  moved  at  it. 

He  advanced  not  a  ftep  in  his  bufinefs  vrith  thefe 
fltem  mihifters,  and  yet  imagined  that  he  got  daily 
grovfrid.  I  made  no  progrefs  with  the  true  ones, 
but  I  faw  it.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  our  only 
difficulties.  We  lay  under  another,  which  canie 
from  your  fide,  and  which-  embarraffed  us  more. 
The  firft  hindered  us  from  working  forward  to  our 
point  of  view,  but  the  fecond  took  all  point  of  view 
from  us. 

A  paper  was  fent  into  England  juft  before  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France,  which  had  been  drawn 
.by  me  at  Chaville  in  concert  with  the  Dukes  of  Or-^ 
morid  zrvSi  >Perwicj  and  with  Monfieur  d^  ^orcy. 
This  paper  was  an  anfwer  to  the  memorial  received 
from  thence.  The  ftate  of  this  country  was  truly 
reprefcnted  ih  it:  the  difference  wa^  fixed  be- 
tween what  had  been  alked,  and  what  might  be 
expefted  from  France  ;  and  Upon  the  whole  it  was 
demanded  what  our  friends  would  do,  and  what 
they  would  have  us  to  do  ?  the"  reply  to  this  came 
throujgh  the  French  fecretary  of  ftate  lo  our  hands. . 
They  declared  themfelves  unable  to  fay  zhy  thing, 
till  they  ihould  fee  what  turn  affairs  would  take  on 
fo  great  an  event  as  the  death  of  the  king,  the  re- 
port of  whieh  had  reached  them. 

*Such  a  declaration  ihut  our  mouths  and  tied 
oul-  hlhds.  I  cdhfefs  I  knew  neither  how  td  folicit, 
riSt-what  to  folicit;  this  laft  meffage  fufpending 
the  projeft  on  which  we  hsid  a&ed  before,  ana 
Whiiih  I  kept  as  iti  inftrudion  conftantly  before 
nsy  eyes,  ft  feemrcd-  to  ihe^tiiiecrtaih,  whethfct 
ytiu   intended  to  go  on,    or  whether  your   de- 
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Hgn  wa%  to  (lifle  as  much  a^  poffibls  all  paft 
tranfeftion^  i  to  fie  perfeaiy  ftill ;  to  throw  upon 
the  court  the  odium  of  having  given  a  falfe  ?ilarm, 
and  to-  wait  till  new  accidents  at  honie,  and  a 
itiore  favorable  conjunfture  abroad,  might  tempt 
you  to  refume  the  enterprife.  Perhaps  this  would 
have  been  the  wifeft  game  you  could  have  played  ; ' 
but  theh,  you  fhouJd  have  concerted  it  with  us  who 
j^ed-  for  you  here.  You  intended  no  fuch  thing, 
^  Appeared  afterwards :  and  therefore,  thofe  who 
afted  for  the  party  at  London,  whoever  they  were, 
muft  be  deemed  inexcufaWe  for  leaving  things  on 
the  foot  of  this  meflage,  and  giving  us  no  advice 
fit  to  be  depended  upon  for  many  weeks.  Whilft 
preparations  were  to  be  made,  and  the  work  was  to 
be  fet  a  going  by  affiftance  from  hence,  you  might 
reafonably  expeft  to  hear  from  us,  and  to  be  deter- 
mined by  us :  but  when  all  hopes  of  this  kind  fecm- 
€ld  to  be  gone,  it  was  your  part  to  determine  us, 
and  we  could  take  no  refolution  here^  but  that  of 
conforming  ourfelves  to  whatever  (hould  come  pre- 
icribed  from  England, 

Whilft  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  moft  def- 
perate  that  can  be  imagined,  we  began  to'  receive 
verbal  meffages  from  you,  that  no  more  time  was  to 
be  loft,  and  that  the  Chevalier  ftiould  come  away. 
No  man  was,  I  believe,  ever  fo  embarraffed  as 
I  found  myfelf  at  that  time.  I  could  not  ima- 
gine that  you  would  content  yourfelves  by  loofe  ver- 
bal meffages,  after  all  that  had  happened,  to  call 
us  6ver,  and  I  know  by  experience  how  little  fuch 
meffages  are  to  be  depended  on.  For  foon  after  I 
engaged  in  thefe  affairs,  a  monk  arrived  at  Bar, 
difpatched,  as  he  affirmed,  by  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
mendj  in  whofe  name  he  infifted  that  the  Chevalier 
ihould  haften  into  Britain,  and  that  nothing  but  his 
prefence  was  wanting  to'  place  the  crown  on  his 
head.  The  fellow  delivered  his  errand  fo  pofuively, 
and  fo  circumftantially,  that  the  refolution  was 
taken  at  Bar  to  fet  out,  and  my  rendezvous  to  join 

the 
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the  Chevalbsr  was  appointed  me.  TfaSs  metbod  to 
fetch  a  king  with  as'  httle  ceremony  as  one  would 
invite  a  friend  to  fupper,  appeared  fomewhat  odd 
to  me,  who  was  then  very  new  in  thefe  affairs. 
But  when  I  came  to  talk  with  the  man,  for  by  good 
luck  he  had  been  fent  for  from  Bar  to  Paris,  I 
eafily  difcerned  that  he  had  no  fuch  coinmiiEon  as 
he  pretended  to,  and  that  he  aded  of  his  own  head» 
I  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  taking  any  refolution 
upon  his  word,  though  he  was  a  monk  \  and  foon. 
after  we  knew  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  himfelf^ 
that  he  had  never  fent  him. 

This  example  made  me  cautious ;  but  that  which 
determined  my  opinion  was,  that  I  could  never  ima- 
ginej^  without  fuppofmg  you  all  run  mad,  that  the 
la^ie  men  who  judged  this  attempt  unripe  for  exe- 
cution, unlefs  fupported  by  regular  troops  from 
France,  or  at  leaft  by  all  the  other  affiftances  which 
are  enumerated  above,  while  the  defign  was  much 
more  fecret  than  at  prefent,  when  the  king  had  no 
fleet  at  fea,  nor  more  than  eight  thoufand  men  dif- 
perfcd  over  the  whole  ifland,  when  we  had  the  good 
wiflies  of  the  French  court  on  pur  fide,  and  were 
fure  of  fome  particular  afliftances,  and  of  a  gepieral 
connivance ;  that  the  fame  men,  I  fay,  fliould  prefs 
for  making  it  now  without  any  other  preparation, 
when  we  had  neither  money,  arn^s,  ammunition, 
nor  a  fingle  company  of  foot,  when  the  government 
of  England  was  on  its  guard,  national  troops  were 
rjiifed,  foreign  forces  fent  for,  ?md  France,  like  all 
the  reft  of  the  continent,  againft  us.  I  could  not 
conceive  fuch  a  ftrange  combination  of 'accident^ 
as  fliould  make  the  neceflity  of  afting  encreafe  gra- 
dually upon  us,  as  the  means  of  doing  fo  were  taken 
from  us. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  opinion  was,  and  I 
did  not  obferve  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  differ  from 
nie,  that  we  fliould  wait  till  we  he^d  from  vou,  in 

^     fuch. 
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fiich  a  manner  as  might  aflure  us  of  wha^  you  in* 
tended  to  do  yourfel^es  and  of.  what  you  expeded 
fromus,  and  that  in  the  mean  while  we  ihould  go  as 
far  as  the  little  money  which  we  had,  and  the  little 
favor  which  was  Ihewn  us,  would  allow,  in  getting 
fome  embarkations  ready  on  the  coaft. 

Sir  George  Byng  had  come  irlto  the  road  of  Havre, 
and  had  demanded  by  name  feveral  (hips  which  be- 
longed to  us,  to  be  given  up  to  him,  The  regent 
did  not  think  fit  to  let  him  have  the  fhips ;  but  he 
ordered  them  to  be  unloaded,  and  their  cargoes 
*rere  put  into  the  king's  magazines.  We  were  in 
no  condition  to  repair  the  lofs ;  and  therefore,  when 
I  mention  embarkations,  you  will  pleafe  to  under- 
ftand  •  nothing  more  th«^i  veflfels  to  tranfport  the 
pretender's  perfon,  and  the  perfons  of  thofe  who 
fhould  go  over  with  him.  This  was  all  we  could 
do,  and  this  was  not  negleded. 

We  were  thus  employed,  when  a  gentleman  ar- 
rived from  Scotland  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  that 
country,  and  to  require  a  definitive  anfwer  from  the  ^ 
Chevalier^  whether  he  would  have  the  infurreftion" 
to  be  made  immediately,  which  they  apprehended 
they  might  not  be  able  to  make  at  all,  if  they  Were 
obliged  to  defer  it  much  longer.  This  gentleman 
was  fent  inftantly  back  again,  and  was  dire&ed  to 
let  the  perfons  he  came  from  know,  that  the  Cbe^ 
valicr  wa$  defirous  to  have  the  rifmg  of  his  friends 
in  England  and  Scotland  fo  adjufted,  that  they  might 
mutually  aifift  each  other,  and  diftraft  the  enemy ; 
that  he  had  not  received  a  final  anfwer  from  his 
friends  in  England,  but  that  he  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  it ;  that  it  was  very  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  all  attempts  in  Scotland  could  be  fufpended  till 
fuch  time  as  the  Englifh  were  ready  j  but  that  if  the 
-Scots  were  fo  preifed  that  they  mufi  either  fubmit  or 
rife  immediately,  he  was  of  opinion  they  fliould 
rife,  and  he  would  make  the  beft  of  his  wav  to  them. 

What 
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What  this  fbfwardnefs  in  the  Scots,  and  this  un« 
certainty  and  backwardnefs  in  the  Englifh  muft  pro^ 
duce,  it  was  not  hard  to  forefee ;  and  therefore,  that 
I  might  negleft  nothing  in  my  power  to  prevent  any 
falfe  m^afures,  as  I  was  confcious  to  myfelf  that  I 
hsfd  neglefted  nothing  to  promote  true  ones,  I  dif- 
patched  a  gentleman  to  London,  where  I  fuppofed 
the  Earl  of  Mar  to  be,  fome  days  before  the  met 
fege  I  have  juft  fpoken  of  was  fent  to  Scotland.  I 
defired  him  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lotd  Mar^ 
and  to  tell  him  from  me,  that  I  underftood  it  to  be 
his  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  of  all  our  friends, 
that  Scotland  could  do  nothing  feffeftually  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  England,  and  that 
England  would  not  ftir  without  ailiflance  from 
abroad :  that  he '  might  affure  himfelf  no  fuch  af- 
fiftance  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  I  begged 
pf  him  to  make  the  inference  from  thefe  propofiti- 
ons.  The  gentleman  went,  but  upon  his  arrival  at 
London,  he  found  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  al- 
ready fet  out  to  draw  the  Highlanders  into  arms. 
He  communicated  his  meffage  to  a  perfon  •  of  con- 
fidence, who  undertook  to  fend  it  after  his  lordfliip, 
and  this  was  the  utmoft  which  either  he  or  I  could 
do  in  fuch  a  conjuncture. 

You  arc  now  vifibly  departed  from  the  very 
fcheme  which  you  had  fent  us  over,  and  from  all 
the  principles  which  had  been  ever  laid  dovm.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  keep  up  my  own  fpirit  as 
well  as  the  fpirits  of  the  Chevalier  and  of  all 
thofe  with  whom  I  was  in  correfpondence :  I  en- 
deavoured even  to  deceive  myfelf.  I  could  not  re- 
medy the  mifchicf,  and  I  was  refolved  to  fee  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  perilous  adventure.  But  I  own  to 
you,  that  I  thought  then,  and  that  I  have  not  chang- 
ed my  opinion  fmcc,  that  fuch  meafures  as  thefe 

t  Mr.  Lewhi  who  belooged  totbte  Earl  of  Oxford. 
•-  -      would 
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womU  not  be  purfued,  by  any  reafonable  man^  i^  ^  , 
the  xnofl:  common  affairs  of  life.     It  was  with  the;  ^ 
utmoft  aftoniihinent  that  Ifaw  them  purfued,  in  the 
tondud  of  an  enterprife  which  had  for  its  objeft, 
nothing  lefs  than  the  difpofition  of  crowns,  and  /or 
the  means  of  bringing  it  about  nothing  lefs  than  a 
civil  war. 

Impatient  that  we  heard  nothing  from  England, 
when  we  expefted  every  moment  to  hear  that  the 
war  was  begun  in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  I  refolved  to  fend  a  perfon  *  of  confidence  to 
London.  We  inftnifted  him  to  repeat  to  you  the 
former  accounts,  which  we  had  fent  over,  to  let  you 
know  how  deftitute  the  Chevalier  was,  either  of  ac- 
tual fupport,  or  even  of  reafonable  hopes,  and  to 
defire  that  you  would  determine  whether,  he  (hould 
go  to  Scotland,  or  throw  himfelf  on  fome  part  of 
die  Engliih  coaft.  This  perfon  was  farther  inftruft- 
ed  to  tell  you,  that  the  Chevalier  being  ready  to  take 
any  refolution  at  a  moment's  warning,  you  might 
depend  on  his  fetting  out  the  inftant  he  received  your 
;mfwer :  and  therefore,  that  to  fave  time,  if  your 
intention  was  to  rife,  you  would  do  well  to  zQi  im- 
mediately,  on  the  affurance  that  the  plan  you  pre- 
fcribed,  be  it  what  it  would,  fhould^be  exadly  com- 
plied with.  We  took  this  refolution  the  rather, 
becaufe  one  of  the  pacquets  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed in  cypher,  to  give  you  an  account  of  things  which 
had  been  put  ab5ve  three  weeks  before  into  Monf.  de 
Tirr/s  hands,  and  which  by  confequence  we  thought 
to  be  in  yours,  was  by  this  time  fent  back  to  me  by 
this  minifler,  I  think  open,  with  an  excufe  that  he 
durfl  not  take  upon  him  to  forward  it. 

The  perfon  difpatched  to  London  returned  Very 
foon  to  us,  and  the  anfwer  he  brought  was  f ,  that 

•  Mr.  Eztchiel  HamtUtm:  he  got  all  the  papers  by  heart, 
f  Landfdonvn  gave  this  anfwer  in  the  name  of  all  theperfont 
ptivy  to  the  fecret. 

fince 
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Slice  affairs  grew  daily  worfe,  and  could  ii6t  tnehd 
by  delay,  our  friends  in  England  had  refolved  to 
declare  inimediately$  ihd  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  join  the  Chevalier  on  his  landing :  that  his  perfon 
would  be  ks  fafe  there  as  in  Scotland,  and  that  in 
every  other  tefpeft,  it  was  better  that  he  Ihould  land 
in  England;  that  they  had  ufed  their  utmoftendea-, 
vors,  and  that  they  hoped  the  weftern  counties  were 
in  a  good  pofture  to  receive  him.  To  this  was 
added,  a  general  indication  of  the  place  he  (hould 
come  to,  as  near  to  Plymouth  as  poffible. 

You  muft  agrecj  that  this  was  not  the  anfwer 
of  men  who  knew  what  they  were  about.  A 
little  more  precifion  Was  neceffkry  in  diftating  a 
meffage,  which  was  to  have  fuch  confequences :  and 
efpecially  fmce  the  gentleman  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
quaint the  per  foils  he  fpoke  with,  that  the  Chevalier 
was  not  able  to  carry  men  enough  to  fecure  him  from 
being  taken  up,  even  by  the  firft  conftable.  Not- 
withftkndihg  this,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fet  out  from 
Paris,  and  the  Chevalier  from  Bar.  Some  perfons 
were  fent  to  the  north  of  England,  and  others  to 
London,  to  give  notice  that  they  were  both  on  their 
way.  Their  routs  were  fo  ordered,  that  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  to  fail  from  the  coafl  of  Normandy 
fome  days  before  the  Chevalier  arrived  at  St.  Malo, 
to  which  place  the  duke  was  to  fend  immediate  no' 
tice  of  his  landing ;  and  two  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  perfeflJy  well  known  to 
all  our  friends  in  thofe  parts,  were  difpatched  be- 
fore, that  the  people  of  DevonQiire  and  Somerfet- 
fhire,  who  were,  we  concluded,  in  arms,  might 
be  apprifed  of  the  fignals' which  were  to  be  made 
from-  the  fliips,  and  might  be  ready  to  receive  the 
duke. 

On  the  coaft  of  France, .  and  before  his  embarka- 
tion,  the  duke  -heard  that  feveral  of  our  principal 
friends  had  been  fcifed,  immediately  after  the  perfon 

who 
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t^ho  came  laft  from  them  had  left  London ;  that 
the  others  were  all  difperfed,  and  that  the  cdnfter- 
nation  was  univerfal.  He  embarked  notwithftand- 
ing  this  melancholy  news,  and  fupported  by  nothing 
but  the  firmnefs  of  his  temper,  he  went  over  to  the 
place  appointed  t  he  did  more  than  his  part,  and  he 
found  that  our  friends  had  done  lefs  than  theirs. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  paffed.  over  before 
him,  and  had  traverfed  part  of  the  country,'  joined 
him  on  the  coaft,  and  affured  him  that  there  was  not 
the  leaft  room  to  expeft  a  rifing*  In  a  word,  he  was 
refufed  a  night's  lodging  in  a  country  which  we  had 
been  told  was  in  a  good  pofture  to  receive  the  Che- 
valier,  and  where  the  duke  expefted  that  multitudes 
would  repair  to  him. 

He  returned  to  the  coaft  of  Britany  after  this 
uncomfortable  expedition,  where  the  Chevalier  ar- 
rived about  the  fame  time  from  Lorain.  What  his 
grace  propofed  by  the  fecond  attempt,  which  he  made 
as  foon  as  the  veffel  could  be  refitted,  to  land  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  iflarid,  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be 
ignorant.  I  writ  him  my  opinion  at  the  time,  and 
1  have  always  thought,  that  the  ftorm  in  which  he 
had  like  to  have  been  caft  away,  and  which  forced 
him  back  to  the  French  coaft,  faved  him  from  a 
much  greater  peril,  that  of  perifhing  in  an  attempt 
as  full  of  extravagant  raflinefs,  and  as  void  of  all 
reafonable  meaning,  as  any  of  thofe  adventures 
which  have  rendered  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  im- 
mortal. 

The  Chevalier  had  now  but  one  of  thefe  two 
things  left  him  to  do ;  one  was  to  return  to 
Bar,  the  other  was  to  go  to  Scotland,  where 
there  were  people  in  arms  for  him.  He  took  this 
laft  refolution.  He  left  Britany,  where  he  had  as 
many  minifters  as  there  were  people  about  him, 
and  where  he  was  eternally  teifed  with  noify  dit 
putes  about  what  was  to  be  done,  in  circumftances 

in 
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inwbich  no  reafonable  thing  could  be  dotlc.  He 
fent  to  have  a  veffel  got  ready  for  him  at  Dunkirk^ 
and  he  croffed  the  country  as  privately  as  he  could. 

Whilft  all  thefe  things  paffed,  1  remained  at  Paris, 
to  try,  if  by  any  means  fome  affiftance  might  be  at 
laft  proem ed  ;  without  which  it  is  was  evident,. even 
to  thofe  who  flattered  themfelves  the  "moft,  that  the 
g^me  was  up. 

No  fooner  was  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond  gone  from 
Paris,  on  the.deficn  which  I  have  mentioned,  iand 
Mrsl  Trantj  who  had  accompanied  him  part  of  th^ 
way,  returned,  but  I  was  fent  for  to  a  Utile  houfe 
at  Madrid  in  the  Bois.de. Boulogne,  where  fhe  lived 
with  Miademoifelle  de  Chauffer j^  the  antient  gentle* 
woman  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  placed 
her.  Thefe  two  perfons  opened  to  me  what  had 
paffed  whilft  the  Duke  of  OrmoJid  was  there,  and 
the  hopes  they  had  of  drawing  the  regent  into  all 
the  meafures  neceffary  to  fupporr  the  attempts,  which 
were  making  in  favor  of  the  Chevalier* 

By  what  they  Jtold  me  at  firft,  I  faw  that  they  had 
been  trufted ;  and  by  what  paffed  in  the  courfe  of 
my  treating  with  them,  it  appeared,  that  they  had 
the  accefs  which  they  pretended  to.  All  which  I 
had  been  able  to  do  by  proper  perfons  and  in  proper 
methods,  fince  the  king  of  France's  death,  amount- 
ing to  little  or  nothing,  I  refolved  at  laft,  to  try 
what  was  to  be  done  by  this  indireft  way.  I  put 
myfelf  under  the  conduct  of  thefe  female  managers, 
and  without  having  the  fame  dependence  on  them 
as  his  grace  of  Ormond  had,  I  pufiied  their  credit 
and  their  power  as  far  as  they  reached,  during 
the  time  I  continued  to  fee  them.  I  met  with 
fmoother  language  and  greater  hopes  than  had 
been  given  me  hitherto.  A  note  figned  by  the  re- 
gent,  fuppofed  to  be  writ  to  a  woman,  but  which 
was  to  be  explained  to  be  intended  for  the  Earl  of 

Mar^ 
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Mat^  was  put  into  my  hands  to  be  fent  to  Scotland. 
I  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  you  may  fee  at  the  end 
of  thefe  papers  f  -  When  Sir  John  Arejkine  came  ta 
prefs  for  fuccour,  /the  regent  was  prevailed  upon 
by  thefe  women  to  fee  him,  but  he  carried  nothing 
real  back  with  him,  except  si  quantity  of  gold,  part 
of  the  money  which  we  had  drawn  from  Spain,  and 
which  was  loft  with  the  veffel  in  a  veiy  odd  man- 
tier  on  the  Scotch  coaft.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  hzd 
been  promifed  feven  or  eight  thoufand  arms,  which 
were  drawn  out  o^  the  magazines,  and  faid  to  be 
lodged,  I  think  at  Compieene.  I  ufed  my  utmoil 
efforts,  that  thefe  arms  might  be  carried  forward  to 
the  coaft,  and  I  undertook  for  their  traAfportation : 
but  all  was  in  vain ;  fo  th^t  the  likelihood  of  bring* 
ing  any  thing  to  effeSt  in  time  appeared  to  me  no 
greater  than  l  had  found  it  before  l  entered  into 
this  intrigue. 

I  foon  grew  tired  of  a  conimerce,  which  nothing 
but  fuccefs  could  render  tolerable,  and  refolved  to 
be  no  longer  amufed  by  the  pretences,  which  were 
daily  repeated  to  me,  that  the  regent  bad  entertain- 
ed perfonal  prejudices  againft  me,  and  that  he  was 
infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  to  be  dipped  in  our 
meafures ;  that  both  thefe  things  required  time,  but 
that  they  would  certainly  be  brought  about,  ^d 
that  we  fhould  then  be  able  to  anfwer  all  the  ex- 
pedatiofts  of  the  Englifli  and  the  Scotch.  The  firft 
of  thefe  pretences  contained  a  fa£l,  which  I  could 
hardly  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  true,  becaufe  I  knew 
very  certainly,  that  I  had  never  given  his  ropl 
highnefs  the  leaft  occafion  for  fuch  prejudices :  the 
fecond  was  a  work  which  might  fpin  out  into  a 
great  and  uncertain  length.  I  took  my  refolution 
to  drive  what  related, to  myfelf  to  an  immediate  ex- 
planation, and  what  related  to  others  to  an  imme- 
diate decifion,   UQt  to  fuffer  any  excufe  for  doing 

t  Th!t  note  has  not  been  found  among  tlie  author'i  papers. 
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nothing  to  be  fpunded  on  my  condufl:^  nor  the  lat- 
yation,  if  I  could  hinder  it,  of  fo  many  gallant  men 
as  were  in  arms  in  Scotland,  to  reft  on  the  fucccjfs 
of  fuch  wdmanifh  projefts.  I  fhall  tell  you  what  I 
did  on  the  fiirft  head  now,  and  what  I  did  on  th^ 
fecond  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 

The  fdiSt^  which  it  was  faid  the  regent  laid  fo  my 
charge,  was  a  correfpondence  with  Lord  Stair^  and 
having  beeii  one  night  at  his  houfe,  from  whence  I 
did  not  retire  till. three  in  the  morning.  As  foon  as 
I  got  hold  of  this,  I  defired  the  marfhal  of  Ber^ 
ivic  to  go  to  him.  The  marfhal  told  him  from  me,: 
that  I  had  been  extremely  concerned,  to  hear  ixi  ge- 
neral, that  I  lay  under  his  difplcafure ;  that  a  ftory, 
which  it  was  faid  he  believed,  had  been  related  ta 
me;  that  1  expeded  the  juftice  which  he  could- 
deny  to  no  man  of  having  the  accufation  proved,  in 
which  cafe  I  was  contented  to  pafs  for  the  laft  of  hit- 
man kind,  or  of  being  juftified.  if  it  could  not. be 
proved.  He  anfwered,  that  fuch  a  ftory  had  been^ 
related  to.fiim  by  fuch  perfons  as  he  thought  wpuld 
not  have  deceived  him  ;  that  he  had  been  fmce  con- 
vinced, that  it  was  iFalfe,  and  that  I  (hould  be  fatisfi- 
ed  of  his  regard  for  me :  but  that  he  muft  own  he. 
was  very  uneafy  to  find,  that  I,  who*  coul4  apply  to 
him  through  the  marfhal  d\Huxcllosj  could  chufe  to 
treat  with  Mrs.  Trant^  and  the  reft  ;  for  he  naiued 
all  the  cabal,  except  his  fecretary,  whom  I  Had 
never  met  at  Mademoifelle  Chaujferyh.  He  added^ 
that  thefe  people  teifed  him,  at  my  inftigation,  to 
death,  and  that'  they  were  not  fit  to  be  trufted  with 
any  bufinefs.  He  applied  to  fome  of  them  the  fe- 
vereft  epithets.  The  marfhal  of  Berwic  replied^ 
that  he  was  fure  I  fhould  receive  the  whole  of  what 
he  had  been  pleafed  to  fay  with  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion ;  that  I  had  treated  with  thefe  perfons  much 
againft  my  will ;  and  finally,  that  if  his  royal  high- 
nefs  would  not  employ  them,  he  was  fure  I  would 
never  apply  to  them.  lu  a  converfatioa  which  .1 
'  ■  '  had 
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nad  not  long  after  with  hi'm,  he  fpbke  to  me  m 
iiiuch  the  fahie  terms'as'  he  Jiad  done'to  the  marfhal. 
I  ^ent  ftom  Him  very  ill  edified  as  to  his  intentions 
6f  doing  any  thing  in  faVbr  of  the  thevalier ;  but  I 
<!amed  a^ay  with  me  this  latisfaOioh,  that  Kb  had 
afligned  me,  from  his  own'  mouth,  the  perfoii 
through  whom  I  fhoiild'  make  my  applications  to 
Hihi,  aiid  through  whom  I  (hpuld  depend  on  receiv- 
ing his  anfwers  5  that  he-  had'  difavowed  all*  the  little 
pdlitic  cliibs,  and  had  commanded  me  to  Have  no 
iflqre  to  do  with  thenil 

Before  Irefume  the  thread  of  my  narration,  give 
rile  leave  to  make  fofne  refleftion  upon  w'hat  I  have 
been  lift  faying  to  you.  When  I  met  with  the  Diike 
of  O'rmond  at  nis  return  from  the  coaff,  he  thought 
hi rrifeir  obliged  toTay  foinething  to  excufe  his  keep- 
ing* me  out  of  a  fecret,.  which  during  his  abfehce  I 
had  been  let  into.  His  excufe  was,  that  the  regent 
had  exiafted  from  him  that  I  (hould  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  You  will  obferve,  that  the  account 
i^hich  rhave  given  you  feems'to  contradift  this  af- 
iertion  of  his  grace,  fince  it  is  hard  to  fuppofe,  that 
if  the  regent  had  exa£l:ed  that  I  (hould  be  kept  out 
df  the  fecret,  thefe  women  would  have  dared  to  have 
\tt  me  into  it';  and  fince  it  is  ftill  harder  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  regent  would  make  this  exprefs  condition 
\«^ith  the  Duke  of  OrmOnd^  and  the  moment  the 
duke*s  back  was  turned,  would  fufFer  thefe  women 
to  teife  him  from  me,  and  to  bring  me  anfwers 
from  him.  I  am,  however,  far  from  taxing  the 
duke  with  affirming  an  untruth.  T  believe  the  re- 
gent "did  make  fuch  a  condition  with  him,  and  I  will 
tellyou  how  L underftand  all  this  little  manage- 
ment, which' will  explain  a  great  deal  to  you.  This 
pfiiice,  with  wit  and  valor,  has  joined  all  the  irrefo- 
lutioh  of  temper  poffible,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  man 
in  the  world  the  leaft  capable  of  faying  no  to  your 
face.  From  hence  it  happened,  that  thefe  women, 
like^multitudes  of  other  people,"  forced  him  to  fay 

£  2  '  and 
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and  do  enough  to  give  them  th^  air  of  having  cired>f 
vrfth  him,  and  of  being  frufted  by  hSni.     Tms  drew 
in  the  Duke  of  Ormondy  who  is  not,  I  dare  fay,  as 
yet  undecdved.     The  regent  never  intended  from 
the  firft,  to  do  any  thing,  even  indire£try,  iii  favor 
of  the  Jacobite  caufe;      Hi&  intereft  was  plainly  on 
the  other  fide,  and  he  faw  it.     But  then,   the  fame 
wealpiiefs  in  his  cHarader  carried  him,   as  it  would 
liave  done  liis  great  uncle  Gqfion  in  the  fame  cafe, 
to  keep  meafures  with  the  Chevalier.     His  double 
trimming  chara£ter  prevailed  on  him  to  talk  with 
the  Duke  oiOrmond:  but  it  carried  him  no  farther* 
I  queftidn  not  but  he  did  on  this  occafion,  what: 
you  muft  have  obferved  many  men  to  do..    We  not 
only  endeavor  to  impofe  on  me  world,  but  even  on 
ourfelves.    We  difguife  our  weaknefs,  and  work  up 
in  our  minds  an  opinion  that  the  meafure  which  we 
fall  into  by  the  natural  or  habitual'  imperfeftion  of 
our  charafter,  is  the  effeft  of  a  principle  of  prudence^ 
or  of  fome  other  virtue.     Thus  the  regent,  who  faw 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  becaufe  he  could  riot  refill  the 
importunity  of  Olive  Trani,  and  who  gave  hopes  to 
the  duke,  becaufe  he  can  refufe  no  body,  made  him- 
felf  believe,   that  it  was  a  great  ftrain  of  poh'cy,  to 
blow  up  the  fire,    and  to  keep  Britain  embroiled* 
I  am  perfuaded  that  I  do  not  err  in  judging  that 
he  thought  in  this  manner ;  and  here  I  fix  the  rea- 
fon  of  his  excluding  me  out  of  the  commerce  which- 
he  had  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  of  his  affeding  a. 
perfonal  diflike  of  me,  and  of  his  avoiding  any  cor- 
refpondence  with  me  upon  thefe  matters ;  till  I  forc- 
ed myfelf  in  a  manner  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
keep  me  any  longer  at  a  diftance  without  departing 
from  his  firft  principle,  that  of  keeping  meafures  with 
every  body.    He  then  threw  me,  or  let  me  Aide,  if 
you  will,  into  the  hands  of  thefe  women,  and  when, 
he  found  that  I  prefTed  him  hard  that  way  too,,  he 
took  me  out  of  their  hands  and  put  meback  again 

into 
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Sflto  the  proper  channel  of  bufinefs,  where  I  had  not 
been  long,  as  you  will  fee  by  and  by,  before  the  fcene 
of  amtifement  was  finifhed.  Sir  John  Are/kine  told 
me,  when  he  came  from  the  iirfr  audience  that  he 
had  qf  his  royal  highnefs,  that  he  put  him  in  mind 
•of  the  encouragement  which  he  had  given  the  Earl  of 
Mar  to  take  arms.  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  but  what  Sir  John  let  drop  to  me.  If  the  fafik 
be  true,  you  fee  thjit  the  Scotch  general  had  been 
amufed  by  him  with  a  witnefe.  The  Englifli  gene- 
ral was  ib  in  his  turn,  and  while  this  was  doing,  the 
regent  might  think  it  bed  to  have  him  to  himfelf. 
Four  eyes  comprehend  more  objefts  than  two,  and  I 
was  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
people,  and  the  mafs  of  the  countrv,  than  the  duke, 
though  this  court  had  been  at  firlt  a  ftrange  coun- 
try to  me  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

An  infinity  of  little  crrcumftances  concurred  to 
make  me  form  this  opinion,  fome  of  which  are  bet- 
ter felt  than  explained,  and  manv  of  which  are  not 
prefent  to  my  memory.  That  wnich  had  the  great- 
eft  weight  with  me,  and  which  is,  I  think,  decifive, 
Iwill  mention.  At  the  very  time  when  it  is  pretend- 
ed, that  the  regent  treated  with  the  Duke  oiOrmond^ 
on  the  exprefs  condition  that  I  fhould  know  nothing 
of  the  matter ;  two  •  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and 
greateft  credit  in  this  court,  when  I  made  the  moft 
pr^ng  inftances  to  them  in  favor  of  the  Chevalier ^ 
threw  out  in  converfation  to  me,  that  I  fliould  at- 
tach myfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  that  in  my  cir- 
cumftances  I  might  want  him,  and  that  he  might 
have  occafion  for  me.  Sombtbing  was  intimated 
of  penfions,  and  eftablifhment,  and  of  making  my 
peace  at  home.  I  would  not  underftand  this  lan- 
guage, becaufe  I  would  not  break  with  the  people 

^  Ivbrfl&al  i^HuxtlUs^  marihal  JtEJiai :  twenty-five  thoufimd 
jvm^d  offered  by  the  laft. 

who 
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whq  held  it :    and  vhen  tfeey  hw  that  I  would  not 
take  the  hints,  they  ceafed  to  give  thepi. 

I  fancy  that  you  *fee  by  this  time  the  motives  of 
the  regent^s  conduft.  I  am  not,  I  confefs,  able  to 
explain  to  you  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Orn^ond's :  \ 
cannot  fo  much  fis  guefe  at  thcip.  When  he  came 
into  France  I. was  careful  to  fliew  him  all  the  friend- 
ibip  and  all  the  refpeft  ppffible.  My  friepds  were 
lijis,  my  purfe  was^  his,  and  even  my  bed  was  his. 
I  went  further,  I  did  all.  thpfe  things  which  touch 
ipoft  fenfibly  people  who  have  been  ufed  to  po^np.. 
I  made  my  court  to  him,  and  haunted  his  Jevee 
with  affiduity.  In  return  to  this  behavior,  which 
^as  the  pure  efFeft  pf  my  good  will,  and  which  no 
duty  that  I  owed  his  grace,  np  obligation  that  I  had 
to  him,  impofed  upon  me  ;  I  have  gr^at  rez^bn  to 
lufpecl,  that  he  went  at  leaft  halfway  in  ^11  that  w^s 
faid  or  done  againft  me.  I^e  tlirew  hipxfelf  blandly 
into  the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  him,  apd  inftead 
of  hindering,  as  he  and  I,  Jn, concept,  might  have 
done,  thofe  affairs  from  languifhing,  in  the  mwner 
they  did  feveral  months,  he  furnifhed  this  court 
with  an  excufe  for  not  treating  with  me,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  play  even  a  faviijig  game ;  and  he  neither 
drove  the  regent  to  affift  the  Che'valicr^  nor  to  de- 
clare that  be  would  not  affift  him ;  though  it  was 
.  fatal  to  -the  caufe  in  general,  and  to  the  Scotch  in 
paiticular,  not  to  bring  one  of  the  two  about. 
'  It  was  Chriftmas,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  before  the  Chevalier  failed  for  Scotlan4« 
The  l?attle  of  Dunblain  had  been  fought,  the  l?ufi- 
nefs  of  Prefton  was  over :  there  remained  not  the 
^  leaft  room  to  expedl  any  commotion  in  his  favojj 
'  among^  the  Englifli ;  and  many  of  the  Scotch,  who. 
fiad  declared  for  him,  began  to  grow  cool  in  the 
caufe.  No  profpeft  of  fuccefs  could  engage  him 
i^  thi^  expedition,  but  it  was  become  neceiwry  for 
his  reputation.     The  Scotch  on  one  fide  fpared^  not 

to 
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to  Teproach  him,  I  think  lirijuftly,  for  his  delays 
and  the  French,  on  the  other,  Ivere  extremely  eager 
to  have  him  gone.  Some  of  thofe  who  knew  iktj^ 
of  Britifli  affairs  imagined,  that  his  prefence  would 
produce  miraculous  effefts^  You  mud  not  be  lur- 
prized  at  this.  As  near  neighbours  as  we  are,  nine* 
ty  nine  in  an  hundred  among  the  French  ve  as  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  inifide  of  our  ifland.aswitK 
that  of  Japan.  .  Others  of  them  were  uneafy  to  jTee 
him  Ikulking  about  in  France,  and  to  be  told  of  it 
€veiy  hour  by  the  Earl  of  Sftain  Others  again  Ima- 
gined, that  he  might  do  their  bufinefs  by  going 
into  Scotland,  though  he  (hould  hot  do  his  own ; 
that  is,  they  flattered  themfelves,  that  he  might  keep 
a  war  for  fonfe  time  alive,  which  would  employ  the 
whole  attention  of  our  government  j  and  for  the 
event  of  which  they  had  very  little  concern.  Un^ 
able  from  their  natural  temper,  as  well  as  their  h%- 
bits,  to  be  true  to  any  principle,  they  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner,  whilft  they  affe£ted'the  great- 
efl:  friehdlhip  to  the  king,  and  whilft  they  really  did 
defire  to  enter  into  niew  and  more  intimate  engage^ 
ments  with  him.  Whilft  the  pretender  continued 
in  France  they  could  neither  avow  him  nor  favor 
his  caufe :  if  he  once  fet  his  foot  on  Scotch  ground, 
they  gave  hopes  of  ihdireft  afliftance :  and  if  he 
coiild  mantain  himfelf  in  any  corner  of  the  ifland, 
they  could  look  upon  him,  f  it  was  faid,  as  a 
king.  This  was  their  language  to  us.  To  th§ 
Britifh  minifter  they  denied,  they  forfwore,  they 
renounced;  and  yet  the  J  man  oi  the, beft  head 
in  all  their  councils,  being  a(ked  by  Lord  Stair 
what  they  intended  to  do,  anfwered,  before  he 
was  aware,  that  they  pretended  to  be  neuters.— 

f  Difcourfe  of  Abb^   d^EJlreeSf    aftenvards  archbilhop  of 
f  ambray.  ^ 

X  Mar.  4'Huxclh. 

I  leave 
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I  leave  you  to  judge,    how  this  flip  mt^ls  takeQ 
up. 

As  foon  as  I  received  advice  that  the  Chevalier 
\yas  failed  from  Dunkirk;  I  renewed,  I  redoubled 
all  my  applications.  I  negleded  no  means,  I  for- 
got no  argument  which  my  underftanding  could 
fuggeft  to  me.  What  the  Duke  of  Ormond  refted 
upon,  you  have  feen  alreadv ;  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  Lord  Mar^  it  he  had  been  here  in 
my  place,  would  have  been  able  tp  employ  meafures 
more  effeftual  than  thofe  which  I  made  ufe  of.  I 
may,  without  any  imputation  of  arrogance,  com- 
pare myfelf  on  this  occafion  with  his  lordfhip,  fince 
there  was  nothing  in  the  management  of  this  affair 
above'  my  dpgree  of  capacity ;  nothing  equal,  either 
in  extent  or  difficulty,  to  the  bufinefs  which  he 
was  a  fpeftator  of,  and  which  I  carried  on,  when 
we  were  fecretaries  of  ftate  together  under  the  late 
queen. 

The  king  of  France,  who  was  not  able  tp  furnifh 
the  pretender  with  money  himfelf,  had  writ  fome 
time  before  his  death  to  his  grandfon,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  promife  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  a  fmall  part  of  this  fum 
had  been  received  by  the  queen's  treafurer  at  St* 
Germain's,  and  had  been  either  fent  to  Scotland 
or  employed  tp  defray  the  expenccs  which  were 
daily  making  on  the  coafl:.  I  preiTed  the  Spanifh 
ambaifador  at  Paris,  I  folicited,  by  Lawlefsj  Air 
beroni  at  Madrid ;  and  I  found  f  another  mor^ 
private  and  more  promifing  way  of  applying  to 
him.  I  tpok  care  to  have  a  number  of  officers 
picked  out  of  the  Irifli  troops,  which  ferve  in 
that  country ;  their  routs  were  given  them,  and 
I  fent  a  fliip  to  receive  and  tranfport  them.  The 
money   came  in  fo   ilowly  and  in  fuch  trifling 
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fums,  that  it  turned  to  little  account,  and  the  officers 
were  on  their  way  when  the  Chevalier  returned  from 
Scotland. 

In  th^  fummer,  endeavors  had  been  ufed  to  pre- 
vail on  the  King  of  Sweden  to  tranfport  from  Got- 
tenburg,  the  troops  he  had  in  that  neighbourhood 
into  Scotland,  or  into  the  north  of  England.    He 
had  excufed  himfelf,  not  becaufe  he  difliked  the 
propofition,  which,  on   the  contrary,  he  thought 
agreeable  to  his  intereft  j  but  for  reafons  of  another 
kind.     Firft,  becaufe  the  troops  at  hand  for  thi/ 
fervice  confifted  in  horfe,  not  in  foot,  which  had 
been  afked,  and  which  were  alone  proper  for  fuch 
an  expedition :    fecondly,  becaufe  a  declaration  of 
this  fort  might  turn  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the 
empire,  from.whofe  offices  he  had  ftill  fome  profpeO: 
of  afSftance,  againft  him :  and  thirdly,  becaufe  al- 
though he  knew  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
his  enemy,  yet  they  were  not  in  war  together,  nor 
had  the  latter  afted  yet  a  while  openly  enough  againft 
him  to  juftify  fucji  a  rupture.     At  the  time  I  am 
fpeaking  of,   thefe  reafons  were  removed  by  tha 
King  of  Sweden's  being  beat  out  of  the  empire,  by 
the  Uttle  confequence  which  his  management  of  the 
Proteftant  princes  was  to  him,  and  by  the  declaration 
of  war  which  the  king  as  eledor  of  Hanover  made. 
I  took  up  this  negotiation  therefore  again.     The 
regent  appeared  to  come  into  it.     He  fpoke  fair  to 
the  Baron  de  Spar^  who  preffed  him  on  his  fide,  as 
I  preffed  him  on  mine,  and  promifed,  befides  the 
arrears  of  the  fubfidy  due  to  the  Swedes,  an  imme- 
diate advance  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  for  the  en- 
terprifc  on  Britain.     He  kept  the  officer  who  was  to 
l^e  difpatched  I  know  not  how  long  booted ;  fome- 
times  on  pretence,  that  in  the  low  ftate  of  his  credit 
he  could*  not  find  bills  of  exchange  for  the  fum,  and 
fometimes  on  other  pretences,  and  by  thefe  delays 
he  eyaded  his  promife.   The  French  were  very  frank 
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in  declaring,  that  they  could  give  us  no  tticneyv  and 
that  they  would  give  us  no  troops.  Arms,  ammu- 
nition and  connivance,  they  made  us  hope  for.  The 
htter  in  forae  degree  we  might  have  had,  .perhaps  j 
hnt  to  what  purpofe  was  it  to  connive,  when  by  ^ 
multitude  of  little  tricks  they  avoided  furnifhiiig  Us 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  when  they  knew 
that  we  were  utterly  unable  to  furniffi  ourfelves  with 
them  ?  I  had  formed  the  defign  of  engaging  French 
privateers  in  the  pretender^s  fervice.  They  wtre  to 
have  carried  whatever  we  fhould  have  had  to  fend  to 
any  part  of  Britain  in  their  firfl:  voyage,  aiid  after 
that,  to  have  cruifed  under  his  commiffion.  I  had 
aftually  agreed  for  fome,  and  it  was  in  my  power 
to  have  made  the  fame  bargains  with  others.  Swe- 
den on  one  fide,  and  Scotland  on  the  other,  would 
have  afforded  them  retreats  :  and  if  the  war  had  been 
kept  up  in  any  part  of  the  mountains,  I  conceive  the 
execution  of  this  defign  would  have  been  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  pretender.  It  failed,  be- 
caufe  no  other  part  of  the  work  went  on.  He  was 
not  above  fix  weeks  in  his  Scotch  expedition,  and 
thefe  were  the  things  I  endeavored  to  bring  to  bear 
in  his  abfence.  I  had  no  great  opinion  of  my  fuc- 
cefs  before  he  went ;  but  when  he  had  made  the  laft 
ftep  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  I  refolved 
to  fuffer  neither  him  nor  the  Scotch  to  be  any  longer 
bubbles  of  their  own  credulity,  and  of  the  fcandal- 
ous  artifice  of  this  court.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enter  into  a  longer  narrative  of  all  the  ufelefs  pains 
I  took.  To  conclude  therefore ;  in  a  convetlation 
which  I  had  with  the  M.  d^Huxelles,  I  took  occafion 
to  declare,  -that  I  would  not  be  the  inftrument  of 
amufing  the  Scotch  ;  and  that  fmce  I  was  able  to 
do  them  no  fervice,  I  would  at  leaft  inform  them, 
that  fhey  muft  flatter  themfelves  no  longer  with 
hopes  of  fuccour  from  France.  I  added,  that  I  would 
fend  them  veflels,  which,  ^ith  thofe  already  on  the 
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<90j3Lft  of  Scotland,  might  ferve  to  briftg  off  the  pretcn- 
4er,  the  Earl  of  Mar^  and  as  many  others  zb  poilible^ 
The  marflial  approved  my  refolution,  and  advifed  rae 
to  execjite  it  as  the  only  thing  which  wag  left  to  do. 
On  this  occadon  he  ftiewed  no  referve,  he  was  very 
ei^licit,  and  yet  in  this  very  point  of  time,  the  pro- 
zni£e  of  an  order  was  obtained,  or  pretended  to  be 
obtained,  from  the  regent,  for^delivering  thofe  ftores 
of  arms  and  ammunition  which  belonged  to  the 
Chevalier^  and  which  had  been  put  into  the  French 
magazines,  when  Sir  George  Byng  came  to  Havre. 
Cuftel  Blanco  is  a  Spaniard  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Melfordj  and  who  under  that  title  fet  up  for 
a  medler  in  Englifti  bufinefs.  I  cannot  juftly  tell 
whether  the  honor  of  obtaining  this  promife  was 
afcribed  to  him,  to  the  junto  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne, 
or  to  any  one  elfe.  I  fuppofe  they  all  affumed  a  (hare 
of  the  merit.  The  projeft  was,  that  thefe  ftores 
fliould  be  delivered  to  Cajiel  Blanco  ;  that  he  Ihould 
enter  into  a  recognifance  to  carry  them  to  Spain,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Weft  Indies,  that  I  fliould  pro- 
vide a  veffel  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  fhould  appear 
to  hire  or  buy ;  and  that  when  ftie  was  at  fea  flie 
fhould  fail  direftly  for  Scotland.  You  cannot  believe 
that  I  reckoned  much  on  the  effeft  of  this  order : 
but  accuftomed  to  concur  in  meafures,  the  inutility 
of  which  I  faw  evidently  enough,  I  concurred  in  this 
likewife.  The  neceffary  care  was  taken,  and  in  a 
fortnight's  time  the  ftiip  was  ready  to  fail,  and  np 
fufpicion  of  her  belonging  to  the  Chevalier^  or  of  her 
deftination,  was  gone  abroad. 

As  this  event  made  no  alteration  in  my  opinion, 
if  made  none  in  the  difpatches  which  I  prepared  and 
fent  to  Scotland.  In  them  I  gave  an  account  of 
what  was  in  negotiation.  ^  I  explained  to  him  what 
might  be  hoped  for  in  time,  if  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain himfelf  in  the  mountains  without  the  fuccours 
he  demanded  from  France.    But  from  France  I  told 

him 
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hin^  plainly,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expt&  the  leaft 
part  of » them.  In  fliort  I  concealed  nothing  from 
him.  This  was  all  I  could  do  to  put  the  Chevalier 
and  his  council  in  a  condition  to  judge  what  meafures^ 
to  take ;  but  thiefe  difpatches  never  came  to  his  hands. 
He  was  failed  from  Scotland  juft  before  the  gentle- 
man, whom  I  fent,  arrived  on  the  coaft.  He  landed 
at  Graveline  about  the  twenty-fecond  of  February, 
s^nd  the  firft  orders  he  gave,  were  to  ftop  all  the 
veffels  which  were  going  on  his  account  to  the  coun* 
tjry  from  whence  he  came. 

I  faw  him  the  morning  aft^r  his  arrival  at  St. 
Germain's,  and  he  received  me  with  open  arms.  ,1 
had  been,  as  foon  as  we  heard  of  his  return,  to  ac- 
quaint the  French  court  with  it.  They  were  not 
a  little  uneafy,  and  the  firft  thing  which  the  M* 
(THuxelles  faid  to  me  upon  it  was,  that  the  Chevalier 
ought  to  proceed  to  Bar  with  all  the  diligence  pofli* 
ble,  and  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  former  afylum  be- 
fpre  the  Puke  of  Lorrain  had  time  to  defire  him  to 
look  out  for  a  refidence  fome  where  elfe  :  nothing 
more  was  meaned  by  this  propofal,  than  to  get  him 
out  of  the  dominions  of  France  immediately.  I  was 
not  in  my  mind  averfe  to  it  for  other  reafons.  No- 
thing could  be  more  difadvantageous  to  him  than  to ' 
be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Alpes,  or  to  refide  in  the  papal 
territories  on  this  fid^  of  them,  Avignon  was  alrea- 
dy named  for  his  retreat  in  common  converfation, 
and  I  know  not  whether  from  the  time  he  left  Scot- 
land", he  ever  thought  of  any  other.  I  imagined,  that 
by  furprifing  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  we  fliould  furnifb 
that  prince  with  an  g^cufe  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
emperor ;  that  we  might  draw  the  matter  into  length, 
and  gain  time  to  negotiate  fome  other  retreat  than 
that  of  Avignon  for  the  Chevalier.  The  duke's  good 
will  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  of,  and  by  what  the 
Prince  of  Vaudemont  told  me  at  Paris  fome  time 
afterwards,  I  am  apt  to  think  we  fhould.have  fuc<e 
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teeded*  In  all  events  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  try 
every  meafure,  and  the  pretender  would  have  gone  to 
Avignon  with  much  better  grace,  when  he  had  done, 
in  the  fight  of  the  world,  all  he  could  to  avoid  it. 

'  I  foiHid  him  in  no  difpofition  to  make  fuch  hafte : 
h6  had  a  mind,  on  the  contrary,  to  ftay  fome  time 
at  St.  Germain's,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  to  have  a  private  meeting  with  the  regent.  He 
fent  me  back  to  Paris  to  foUcit  the  meeting.  I  writ, 
t  fpoke  to  the  Marfhal  d^Huxelles^  I  did  beft  tofervc 
him  in  hia  own  way.  The  marflial  anfwered  me  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  by  letter.  He  refufed  me  by 
both.  I  remember  he  added  this  circumftance,  that 
he  found  the  regent  in  bed,  and  acquainted  him  with 
what  the  Cheiralier  defired  -^  that  the  regent  rofe  up 
in  a  paffibn,  faid  that  the  things  which  were  afked 
were  puerilities^,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not  fee 
him*  I  returned  without  having  been  able  to  fucceed 
in  my  commiflion :  and  I  confefs  I  thought  the  want 
of  fuccefs  on  this  occafion  no  great  misfortune. 

It  was  two  or  three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  or 
Monday  morning  when  I  parted  from  the  pretender. 
He  acquiefced  in  the  determination  of  the  regent^ 
and  declared  that  he  would  inftantly  fet  out  for  Lo- 
rain :  his  trunks  were  packed^  his  chaife  was  ordered 
to  be  at  the  door  at  five,  and  I  fent  to  Paris  to  ac- 
quaint the  minifter  that  he  was  gone*  He  afked 
me  how  foon  I  (hould  be  able  to  follow  him,  gave 
me  conuniffions  for  fome  things,  which  he  defired 
I  fliould  bring  after  him :  and  in  a  word,  no  Italian 
ever  embraced  the  man  he  was  going  to  ftab,  with 
greater  fhew  of  affeftion  and  confidence. 

Inftead  of  taking  poft  £or  Lorain,  he  went  to  the 
Kttle  houfe  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne,  where  his  female 
minifters  refided ;  and  there  he  continued  lurking 
for  feveral  days,  and  pleafing  himfelf  with  the  air 
of  myfl:cry  and  bufinefs,  whilfl:  the  only  real  buf^ 
nefs,  which  he  Ihould  have  had  at  that  time,  lay 
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negkaed*  H^  faw  the  Spanifli  and  Swedift  nritiff- 
ters  in  this  place.  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  thought 
itTVorth  afldng,  whether  he  faw  die  DUke  of  Orleans: 
poffibiy  he  might.  To  have  been  teifed  into  fuch  a 
ftep,  which  fignified  nothing,  and  which  gave  the 
cabal  Ml  air' of  credit  and  importance,  is  agteeablfe 
«iough  to  the  levity  of  his  royal  highnefs^'s  cha- 
raften 

The  Thurfday  following  the  Dukeiof  Omiond  Czme 
to  fee  me,  and  after  the  compliment  of  telling  me, 
that  he  believed  I  fhould  be  furprifed  ^t  the  meffage 
he  brought,  he  put  into  my  hands  a  note  to  himfclf, 
and  a  little  fcrip  of  paper  direfted  to  me,  and  drawn 
in  the  ftyle  of  a  juftice  of  peace's  warrant.  They 
were  both  in  the  Chevalier'^  hand-writing,  and  they 
were  dated  on  the  Tuefday,  in  order  to  make  me 
believe  that  they  had  been  writ  on  the  road,  and  fent 
back  to  the  duke :  his  grace  dropped  in  our  conver- 
fation,  with  great  dexterity,  all  tte  infinuations  pro- 
per to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion.  I  knew  at  this 
time  his  mailer  was  not  gone,  fo  that  he  gave  me 
two  very  rifible  fcenes,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  when  fome  people  meddle  in  bufiirefs ;  I 
mean  that  of  feeing  a  man  labor  with  a  great  deal  of 
aukward  artifice  to  niake  a  fecret  of  nothing,  and 
that  of  feeing  yourfelf  taken  for  a  bubble,  when 
you  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  he  who  thinks 
that  he  impofes  on  you. 

I  cannot  recoUeft  precifely  the  terms  of  the  two 
papers.  I  remember  that  the  kingly  laconic  ftyle  of 
one  of  them,  and  the  expreffion  of  having  no  farther 
occafion  for  my  fervice,  made  me  fmile.  The  other- 
was  an  order  to  give  up  the  papers  in  my  office ;  all 
which  might  have  been  contained  in  a  latter-cafe  of 
a  moderate  fize.  I  gave  the  duke  the  feals,  and  fome 
papers  which  I  could  readily  come  at.  Some  others, 
and  indeed  all  fuch  as  I  had  not  deftroyed,  I  fent 
afterwards  to  the  Chevalier  :  and  I  took  care  to  con- 
vey 
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ir^y.  to  him,  l^y-  a  faie  hand,  feveral  of  his  letters, 
which  it  wQulA  ha>[e  been  very  improper  the  duke 
ibould  have  feeu.  I.  am  f^rpcifed:  that  be  did  not 
refle^  cwi  the  coi\feq|i^ae  o£  my  obeyiag  his, order 
lit/erally*  It  depended  on  me  to  have  fliewn  his 
general  what  an  opinion  the  Chevalier  had  of  his 
capadtyi  I  fcoi?i^,the  tricky  and  would  aot  appear 
piqued,  ^^:heQ  I  wa^  far  from  being  angry.  As  I  gave 
up^  without  fcruple,  all  the  papers  which  remained 
in  my  haijds»  becaufe  I  was  determined  never  to 
make  ufq  of  them ;  fo  I  confefs  to  you^  that  I  took 
a  fort  of.  pri4e  in  n^v^er  adding,  for  thofe  o£  mine, 
which  wjere  in  the  pretender's  hands :  I  contented 
myfelf  with  making  the  dube  underftand  how  little 
need  there  was  to  get  rid  of  a  man  in  this,  manner, 
who  had  made  the  bargain  which  I  had  done  at  my 
engagement,  and  with  taking  this  firft  opportunity 
to  declare.,  that  I  would  never  more  have  to  do  with 
the  pretender,  or  his  caufe* 

That'  I  might  avoid  being  queftioned  and  quoted 
in  the  moft  curious  and  the  moft  babling  town  in  the 
world,  I.  related  what  had  paffed  to  three  or  four  of 
my  friends,  and  hardly  flt irred  abroad  during  a  fort- 
night, out  of  a  little  lodging  which  very  few  people 
knew  of.  At  the  end  of  this  term  the  marflial  of  jSrr- 
'Lvic  came  to  fee  me,  and  afked  me  what  I  meaned,  to 
cop^ne  myfelf  to  my  chamber,  when  my  name  was 
trura^^ted  about  in  all  th€  companies  of  Paris,  and 
the  ra;pft  infamous  (lories  were  fpread  concerning 
me.  This  was  the  firft  notice  *1  had,  and  it  was 
fqon .  followed  by  others.  I  appeared  immediately 
in  the  world,  and  found  there  was  hardly  a  fcurri- 
lous  tongue  which  had  not  been  let  loofc  on  my  fub- 
j^ft,  and  that  thofe  perfons  whom  the  Duke  of 
Orrnond  VLiid  Earl  of  Mar  muft  influence,  or  might 
filencp,  were  the  loudeft  in  defaming  me. 

Parti- 
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Particular  inftances  wherdn  I  had  failed  were 
cited ;  and  as  it  was  the  faihion  for  every  jacobite 
to  affeft  being  in  the  fecret,  you  might  have  found 
a  multitude  ot  vouchers  to  fefts,  which)  if  they  had 
been  true,  could  in  the  nature  of  them  be  known 
•  to  very  few  perfons* 

This  method,  of  heating  down  the  reputation  of 
a  man  by  noife  and  impudence,  impofed  on  the 
world  at  firft,  convinced  people  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  me,  and  ftaggered  even  my  friends. 
But  it  ceafed  in  a  few  days  to  have  any  effect  againfl: 
me.  The  malice  was  too  grofs  to  pafs  upon  re-^ 
fledion.  Thefe  ftories  died  away  almoft  as  faft  as 
they  were  publiftied,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe 
they  were  particular. 

They  gave  out,  for  inftance,  that  I  had  taken  to 
my  own  ufe,  a  very  great  fum  of  the  Chevalier^ 
money^  when  it  was  notorious  that  I  had  fpent  a 
great  fum  of  my  owii  in  his  fervice ;  and  never 
would  be  obliged  to  him  for  a  farthing,  in  which 
cafe,  I  believe,  I  was  fingle.  Upon  this  head  it 
was  eafy  to  appeal  to  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  the 
queen's  treafurer  at  St.  Germain^s,  through  whofe 
hands,  and  not  through  mine,  went  the  very  little 
money  which  the  Chevalier  had- 

They  gave  out,  that  whilft  he  was  in  Scotland, 
he  never  heard  from  me,  though  it  was  notorious 
that  I  fent  him  no  lefe  than  five  expreffes  during 
the  fix  weeks  which  he  confumed  in  this  expedi- 
tion. It  was  eafy  on  this  head,  to  appeal  to  the 
perfons,  to  whom  my  difpatches  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Thefe  lies,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  fort 
which  were  founded  on  particular  fadts,  wftre  dif- 
proved  by  particular  faSs,  and  had  not  time,  at 
lead  at  Paris,  to  make  any  impreffion.  But  the 
principal  crime  with  which  they  charged  me  then, 

and 
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and  the  only  one  which  fince  that  time  they  have  in- 
lifted  upon,  is  of  another  nature.  This  part  of  their 
^ccufation  is  general,  and  it  cannot  be  refuted  with- 
out doing  what  I  have  done  above,  deducing  feverai 
fafts,  comparing  thefe  fads  together,  and  reafoning 
upon  them ;  nay,  that  which  is  worfe,  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  fully  refuted  without  the  mention  of 
fome  fafts,  which,  in  my  prefent  circumftances,  it 
would  not  be  very  prudent,  though  I  fliould  think 
it  very  lawful,  for  me,  to  divulge.  You  fee  that  I 
mean  the  ftarvingthe  war  in  Scotland,  which  it  is 
pretended  might  have  been  Supported,  and  might 
have  fucceeded  to,  if  I  had  procured  the  fuccors 
which  were  alked,  nay,  if  I  had  fent  a  little  powder. 
This  the  Jacobites,  who  affeft  moderation  and  can- 
dor, fhrug  their  Ihoulders  at :  they  are  forry  for  it, 
but  Lord  Bolingbroke  can  never  wafli  himfelf  clean 
of  this  guilt ;  for  thefe  fuccours  might  have  been 
obtained,  and  a  proof  that  they  might,  is,  that  they 
were  fo  by  others.  Thefe  people  leave  the  caufe  of 
this  management  doubtful,  between  my  treachery 
and  my  want  of  capacity.  The  pretender,  with  all 
the  falfe  charity  and  real  malice  of  one  who  fets  up 
for  devotion,  attributes  all  his  misfortunes  to  my 
negligence. 

The  letters  which  were  writ  by  my  fecretary  above 
a  year  ago  into  England,  the  marginal  notes  which 
have  been  made  fince  to  the  letter  from  Avignon, 
and  what  is  faid  above,  have  fet  this  affair  in  fo 
clear  a  light,  that  whoever  examines,  with  a  fair 
intention,  muft  feel  the  truth,  and  be  convinced  by 
it.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft  here.  It  is  even  nc- 
ceffary  that  I  fliould  do  fo  in  the  defign  of  making 
this  difcourfe  the  foundation  of  my  juftification  to 
the  tories  at  prefent,  and  to  the  whole  world  in 
time. 

Vol.  I.  F  There 
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There  is  nothing  which  my  enemies  apprehend 
fo  much  as  my  jullification,  and  they  have  reafon. 
But  they  may  comfort  themfelves  with  this  reflec- 
tion, that  it  will  be  a  misfortune,  which  will  ac- 
company me  to  my  grave,  that  I  fuffered  a  chain  of 
accidents  to  draw  me  into  fuch  meafures  and  fuch 
company  ;  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  defend  myfelf 
againft  fuch  accufations  and  fuch  accufers  ;  that  by 
aflbciating  with  fo  much  folly,  and  fo  much  knave- 
ry, I  am  become  the  vi£kim  of  both  j  that  I  was 
diftreffed  by  the  former,  when  the  latter  would 
have  been  lefs  grievous  to  me,  fince  it  is  much  bet- 
ter in  bufincfs  to  be  yoaked  to  knaves  than  fools, 
and  that  I  put  into  their  hands  the  means  of  loading 
me,  like  the  fcape-goat,  with  all  the  evil  confequen- 
ces  of  their  folly. 

In  the  ftrft  letters  which  I  received  from  the  Earl 
of  Mar^  he  writ  for  arms,  for  ammunition,  for 
money,  for  officers,  and  all  things,  frankly,  as  if 
thefe  things  had  been  ready,  and  I  had  engaged  to 
fupply  him  with  them,  before  he  fet  up  the  ftan- 
dard  at  the  brse  of  Mar ;  whereas  our  condition 
could  not  be  unknown  to  his  lordfliip,  and  you  have 
feen  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  his  reckoning 
on  any  afliftance  from  hence.  As  our  hopes  at  this 
court  decreafed,  his  lordfliip  rofe  in  his  demands : 
and  at  the  time  when  it  was  vifible  that  the  regent 
intended  nothing  lefs  than  even  privately  and  indi- 
reftly  to  Xupport  the  Scotch,  the  pretender  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar  writ  for  regular  forces  and  a  train  of 
artillery ;  which  was  in  effeft  to  infifl:  that  France 
fliould  enter  into  a  war  for  them.  I  might,  in  anfwer 
to  the  firft:  inftances,  have  aflced  Lord  Mar^  what 
he  did  in  Scotland  ?  and  what .  he  meancd  by 
drawing  his  countrymen  into  a  war  at  this  time  ?  or 
at  leaft  upon  this  foot  ? — He  who  had  diftated  not 
long  before  a  memoria!,  whereini  t  was  aflerted,  that 
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to  have  a  profpeft  of  fucceeding  in  this  entcrprife, 
there  muft  be  aii  univerfal  infurreftion,  and  that 
fuch  an  infurredion  was  in  no  fort  probable,  unlefs  a 
body  of  troops  was  brought  to  fupport  it  ?-— He  who 
thought  that  the  confequence  of  failing,  when  the 
attempt  was  once  made,  muft  be  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  caufe,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  liberty  ? — He 
who  concurred  in  demanding  as  a  pis-aller,  and  the 
leaft  which  could  be  inlifted  on,  arms,  ammunition, 
artillery,  money,  and  officers  ?  I  fay,  I  might  have 
aiked  what  he  meant  to  begin  the  dance  when  he 
had  not  the  leaft  affurance  of  any  fuccor,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  greateft  reafon  imaginable  to  be- 
lieve this  affair  was  become  as  defperate  abroad  by 
the  death  of  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  as  it  was  at 
home  by  the  difcovery  of  the  defign,  and  by  the 
meafures  taken  to  defeat  it  ? 

Inftead  of  ading  this  part,  which  would  have 
been  wife,  I  took  that  which  was  plaufible.  I  re- 
folved  to  contribute  all  I  could  to  fupport  the  bufi- 
nefs,  fince  it  was  begun.  I  encouraged  his  lordihip 
as  long  as  I  had  the  leaft  ground  for  doing  fo,  and 
I  confirmed  the  pretender  m  his  refolution  of  going 
to  Scotland,  when  he  had  nothing  better  left  him 
to  do.  If  I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  myfelf 
with,  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  war  in  Scotland, 
it  is  having  encouraged  Lord  Mar  too  long.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  given  up  the  caufe,  and 
had  writ  defpondingly  to  him,  before  this  court  had 
explained  itfelf  as  fully  as  the  Marflial  d*Huxelles  did 
in  the  converfation  which  is  mentioned  above,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  what  turn  would  have  been  given  to  fuch 
a  condud. 

The  true  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  hap-^ 
pened  to  the  Scotch,  and  to  thofe  who  took  arms 
in  the  north  of  England,  lies  here ;  that  they  rofe 
without  any  previous  certainty  of  foreign  help, 
in  dired  contradidion  to  the  fcheme  which  their 
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leaders  themfelves  had  formed.  The  excufe  which  I 
have  heard  made  for  this,  is  that  the  ad  of  parliament 
for  curbing  the  Highlanders  was  near  to  be  put  in 
execution ;'  that  they  would  have  been  difarnied  and 
entirely  difabled  from  rifmg  at  any  other  time,  if 
they  had  not  rofe  at  this.  You  can  judge  better 
than  I  of  the  validity  of  this  excufe.  It  feems  to 
me,  that  by  management  they  might  have  gained 
time,  and  that  even  when  they  had  been  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  fuppoTed,  they  ought  to  have  got 
together,  under  pretence  of  relifting  the  infrac- 
tions of  the  union  without  any  mention  of  the  pre- 
tender, and  have  treated  with  the  government  on 
this  foot.  By  thefe  means  they  might  probably 
have  preferved  themfelves  in  a  condition  of  avowing 
their  defign,  when  they  fhould  be  fure  of  being 
backed  from  abroad :  at  the  worft  they  might  have 
declared  for  the  Chevalier  when  all  other  expedients 
failed  them.  In  a  word,  I  take  this  excufe  not  to 
be  very  good,  and  the  true  reafon  of  this  conduft 
to  have  been  the  raihnefs  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
confiftent  meafures  of  their  head. 

But  admitting  the  excufe  to  be  valid,  it  remains 
dill  an  undeniable  truth,  that  this  is  the  original 
fountain  from  whence  all  thofe  waters  of  bitternefs 
flowed,  which  fo  many  unhappy  people  have  drunk 
o£  I  have  faid  already,  that  the  neceflity  of  afting 
was  precipitated  before  any  meafures  to  aft  with 
fuccefs  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  neceflity  of 
doing  fo  feemed  to  increafe  as  the  means  of  do- 
ing fo  were  taken  away.  To  whom  is  this  to  be 
afcribed  ?  Is  it  to  be  afcribed  to  me,  who  had  no 
fhare  in  thefe  affairs,  till  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  forced  to  abandon  England, 
and  the  difcovery  of  the  intended  invafion  was  pub- 
lilhed  to  parliament  and  to  the  world  ?  or  is  it  to 
be  afcribed  to  thofe  who  had  from  the  firll  been  at 
the  head  of  this  undertaking  ? 

Unable 
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Unable  to  defend  this  point,  the  next  refort  of 
the  Jacobites  is  to  this  impudent  and  abfurd  affirma- 
tion, that  notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under 
which  they  took  arms,  they  fliould  have  fucceeded, 
if  the  indireft  affiftances,  which  were  <i(ked  from 
France  had  been  obtained  :  nay,  that  they  fhould 
have  been  able  to  defend  the  Highlands,  if  I  had 
fent  them  a  little  powder.  Is  it  poffible  that  a  man 
fhould  be  wounded  with  fuch  blunt  weapons  ?  Much 
more  than  powder  was  aflced  for  from  the  firft,  and 
I  have  already  faid,  that  when  the  Chevalier  came 
into  Scotland,  regular  troops,  artillery,  &c.  were, 
demanded.  Both  he  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  judged  ^ 
it  impoffible  to  (land  their  ground,  without  fuch  af- 
fiftance  as  thefe.  How  fcandalous  then  muft  it  be 
deemed,  that  they  fufFered  their  dependents  to  fpread 
in  the  world,  that  for  want  of  a  little  powder  I 
forced  them  to  abandon  Scotland?  The  Earl  of 
Mar  knows,  that  all  the  powder  in  France  would 
not  have  enabled  him  to  ftay  at  Perth  as  long  as  he 
did,  if  he  had  not  had  another  fecurity  :  and  when 
that  failed  him,  he  muft  have  quitted  the  party,  if 
the  regent  had  given  us  all  that  he  made  fome  of 
us  expeft. 

But  to  finifh  all  that  I  intend  to  fay  on  a  fubjedl 
which  has  tired  me,  and  jierhaps  you  ;  the  Jacobites 
affirm,  that  the  indireft  a/Iiftances  which  they  defir- 
ed  might  have  been  obtained :  and  I  confefs,  that 
I  am  inexcufable  if  this  fact  be  true.  To  prove  it, 
they  appeal  to  the  little  politicians  of  whom  I  have 
fpoken  fo  often.  I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  here  to  fupport  the 
Scotch,  or  to  encourage  the  Englilh.  1  o  prove 
the  aflertion,  I  appeal  to  the  minifters  with  Whom  I 
negotiated,  and  to  the  regent  himfelf,  who,  what- 
ever  language  he  may  hold  in  private  with  other 
people,   cannot  controvert  with  me  the  truth   of 
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what  I  advance.  He  excluded  me  formerly,  that 
he  might  the  more  eafily  avoid  doing  any  thing ; 
and  perhaps  he  has  blamed  me  fmce,  that  he  might 
excufe  his  doing  nothing.  All  this  may  be  true, 
and  yet  it  will  remain  true,  that  he  would  never 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  ad:  dire£lly  againft  his 
.  intereft  in  the  only  point  of  view  which  he  has,  I 
mean  the  crown  of  France,  and  againft  the  unani-^ 
mous  feofe  of  all  his  minifters.  Suppofe  that  in 
the  time  of  the  late  queen,  when  (he  had  the  peace 
in  view,  a  party  in  France  had  implored  her  af- 
liftance,  and  had  applied  to  Margery  Fielding^ 
to  Ifraely  to  piy  Lady  Oglethorpe^  to  Dr.  Battle^ 
and  Lieutenant  General  Stewart ;  what  fuccefs  do 
you  imagine  fuch  applications  would  have  had? 
The  queen  would  have  fppke  them  fair ;  (he  would 
fpeak  otherwife  to  no  bodv :  but  do  you  imagine  (he 
would  have  made  one  uep  in  their  favor  r  Olive 
Tranty  Magny^  Mademojleile  Chauffery^  a  dirty 
Abbe  Brigaulty  and  Mr.  Dillon^  are  charafters  very 
oppofxte  to  thefe ;  and  what  I  fuppofed  to  have  pafTed  i 
in  England,  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  what 
really  paffed  here.         ' 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  (hips  wHich  the  Jacobites 
pretend  that  they  fent  into  Scotland,  three  Vireeks 
or  a  month  after  the  pretender  wa§  returned.  I 
belieye  they  might  have  had  my  Lord  Stair^s  con- 
nivance then,  as  well  as  the  regent's.  I  fay  nothing 
of  the  order  which  they  pretend  to  have  obtained, 
and  which  I  never  faw,  for  the  (lores  that  were 
feized  at  Havre  tq  be  delivered  to  Cajiel  Blanco.  I 
have  already  faid  enough  on  this  head,  and  you 
cannot  have  failed  to  pblerve,  that  this  fignal  favor 
was  never  obtained  by  thefe  people,  till  the  Mar(hal 
d*Huxelles  kad  owned  to  me,  that  nothing  was  tq 
be  expefted  from  France,  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  I  could  do  was  to  endeavor  to  bring  the 
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pretender,  the  Earl  of  Marj  and  the  principal 
perfons  who  were  moft  expofed,  ,off:  ueither  he 
nor  I  imagining  that  any  fuch  would  be  left  be- 
hind. 

When  I  began  to  appear  in  the  world,  upon  the 
advcrtiferaents  whifh  my  friends  gave  me  of  the 
clamor  that  was  railed  againft  me,  you  will  eafily 
think  I  did  not  enter  into  fo  many  particulars  as  I 
have  done  with  you.  I  faid  even  lefs,  than  you 
have  feen,  in  thofe  letters  which  Brinfden  writ  into 
England,  in  March  and  April  was  twelve-month ; 
and  yet  the  clamor  funk  immediately.  The  people 
of  confideration  at  this  court  beat  it  down,  and  t&e 
court  of  St.  Germain's  grew  fo  afhamed  of  it,  that 
the  queen  thought  fit  to  purge  herfelf  of  having  any 
fhare  in  encouraging  the  difcourfes  which  were  held 
againft  me,  or  having  been  fo  much  as  let  into 
the  fecret  of  the  meafure  which  preceded  them. 
The  provocation  was  great,  but  I  refolved  to  aft 
without  paflion.  I  faw  the  advantage  the  pretender 
and  his  council,  who  difpofed  of  thincs  better  for 
me  than  I  fhould  have  done  for  myfelt;  had  givei> 
me :  but  I  faw  likewife,  that  I  muft  improve  thi^ 
advantage  with  the  utmoft  caution. 

As  \  never  imagined  that  he  would  treat  me  in 
the  manner  he  did,  nor  that  his  minifters  could  be 
weak  enough  to  advife  him  to  it ;  I  had  refolved, 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  to  follow  him  till  his 
refidence  fliould  be  fixed  fomewhere  or  other  :  after 
which,  having  ferved  the  tories  in  this,  which  I 
looked  upon  as  their  laft  ftruggle  for  power,  and 
having  continued  to  aft  in  the  pretender's  affairs 
till  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  I  embarked  with 
him ;  I  Ihould  have  efteemed  myfelf  to  be  at  liberty, 
and  fhould,  in  the  civileft  manner  I  was  able,  have 
taken  my  leave  of  him.  Had  we  parted  thus,  I  fhould 
have  remained  in  a  very  ftrange  fiitwtion  during  the 
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reft  of  my  life:   but  I  had  examined  myfclf  tho- 
roughly, I  was  determine^d,  I  was  prepared. 

On  one  fide  he  wQuld  have  thought  that  he  had 
a  fort  of  right,  on  any  future  occafion,  to  call  me 
out  of  my  retreat ;  the  toriea  would  probably  have 
thought  the  fame  thing ;  my  refolution  was  taken 
to  refufe  them  both,  and  I  forefaw  that  both  would 
condemn  me.  On  the  other  fide,  the  confidcra- 
tion  of  his  keeping  meafures  with  me,  joined  to 
that  of  haying  once  openly  declared  for  him, 
would  have  created  a  point  of  honor,  by  which  I 
fhould  have  been  tied  down,  not  only  from  ever 
engaging  againft  him,  but  alfo  from  making  my 
peace  at  hotije.  The  Chevalier  cut  this  gordian 
knot  afunder  at  one  blow.  He  broke  the  links  of 
that  chain  which  former  engagements  had  fattened 
on  me,  and  gave  me  a  right  to  cfteem  myfelf  as 
free  from  all  obligations  of  keeping  meafures  with 
him,  as  I  fhould  have  continued  if  I  had  never 
engaged  in  his  intereft-  I  took  therefore,  from 
that  moment,  the  refolution  of  making  my  peace 
at  home,  and  of  employing  all  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience I  had  acquired  abroad,  to  undeceive  my 
friends,  and  to  promote  the  union  and  the  quiet  of 
my  country. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  had  received  a  lull  power  to 
treat  with  me,  whilft  I  was  engaged  with  the  pre- 
tender, as  I  have  been  fince  informed.  He  had 
^  done  me  the  juftice  to  believe  me  incapable  to 
hearken,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  any  propofals  of 
that  kind :  and  as  much  friendfhip  as  he  had  for 
me,  as  much  as  I  had  for  him,  we  entertained  not 
the  leaft  even  indireft  correfpondence  together 
during  that  whole  time.  Soon  afterwards  he  em- 
ployed a  perfon  *^to  communicate  to  me  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his   majefty  to  grant  me  my  pardon,  and 
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his  own  defirc  to  give  me,  on  this  occafion,  all  the 
proofs  he  could  of  his  inclination  in  my  favor,  I 
embraced  the  offer,  as  it  became  me  to  do,  with 
all  poflible  fenfe  of  the  king's  goodnefs,  and  of  his 
lordfhip's  friendlhip  *.  We  met,  we  talked  toge- 
ther, and  he  wrote  to  the  court  on  the  fubjed. 
The  turn  which  the  minifters  gave  to  this  matter 
was,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  reverfe  my  attainder, 
and  to  ftipulate  the  conditions  on  which  this  zGt  of 
grace  fhould  be  granted  me. 

The  notion  of  a  treaty  (hocked  me.  I  refolved 
never  to  be  reftored  rather  than  go  that  way  to  worl^ 
and  I  opened  myfelf  without  any  referve  to  Lord 
Stair.  I  told  him  that  I  looked  on  myfelf  to  be 
obliged  in  honor  and  in  confcience  to  undeceive 
my  friends  in  England,  both  as  to  the  ft  ate  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  as  to  the  management  of  the  jacobite 
intereft  abroad,  and  as  to  the  charafters  of  perfons: 
in  every  one  of  which  points  I  knew  them  to  be 
moft  grofsly  and  moft  dangeroufly  deluded.  That 
the  treatment  I  had  received  from  the  pretender  and 
his  adherents  would  juftify  me  to  the  world  in  do- 
ing this :  that  if  I  remained  in  exile  all  my  life  he 
might  be  affured,  that  I  would  never  more  have  to 
do  with  the  jacobite  caufe ;  and  that  if  I  was  reftor- 
ed, I  ftiould  give  it  an  effedual  blow,  in  making 
that  apology  which  the  pretender  has  put  me  under 
a  neceffity  of  making :  that  in  doing  this  I  flattered 
myfelf,  that  I  fliould  contribute  fomething  to  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  king's  government,  and  to  the 
union  of  his  fubjefts ;  but  that  this  was  all  the  me- 
rit which  I  could  promife  to  have :  that  if  the  court 
believed  thefe  profeffions  to  be  fincere,  a  treaty  with 
me  was  unneceffary  for  them  j  and  that  if  they  did 

*  There  will  be  addcd^  at  the  endof  tbi^relationy  an  original 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Siair  to  Mr.  Cra^ii  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  tranfadioD*  here  mentioaed« 

not 
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not  believe  them  fo,  a  treaty  with  them  was  danger- 
ous for  me :  that  I  was  determined  in  this  whole 
tranfadron  to  make  no  one  ftep  which  I  would  not 
own  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  that  in  other  circum- 
ftances  it  might  be  fufficient  to  aft  honeftly,  but 
that  in  a  cafe  as  extraordinary  as  mine,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  aft  clearly,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
lead  doubtful  conflrudion. 

The  Earl  of  Stair j  as  well  as  Mr.  Craggs^  who  ar- 
rived foon  after  in  France,  came  into  my  fenfe.  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  king  has  approved 
if  likewife  upon  their  reprefentations,  fince  he  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  me  the  moft  gracious  affurances 
of  his  favor.  What  the  eflPeO:  of  all  this  may  be,  in 
the  next,  or  in  any  other  feffion,  I  know  not :  but 
this  is  the  foot  on  which  1  have  put  myfdf,  and  on 
which  I  ftand  at  the  moment  I  write  to  you.  The 
whigs  may  continue  inveterate,  and  by  confequence 
fruf&at^his  majefty's  good  intentions  towards  me  j 
the  tories  may  continue  to  rail  at  me,  on  the  credit 
of  fuch  enemies  as  I  have  defcribed  to  you  in  the 
courfe  of  this  relation:  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  fhall  make  me  fwerve  out  of  the  path  which 
I  have  traced  to  myfelf. 

I  have  now  led  you  through  the  feveral  ftages 
which  I  propofed  at  firft,  and  I  fhould  do  wrong  to 
your  good  underftanding  as  well  as  to  our  mutual 
rriendfliip,  if  I  fufpefted  that  you  could  hold  any 
other  language  to  me  than  that  which  Dolabella  ufes 
to  Cicero.  "  Satisfaftum  eft  jam  a  te  vel  officio  vel 
"  familiaritati ;  fatisfaftum  etiam  partibus/'  The 
king,  who  pardons  me,  might  complain  of  me,  the 
whigs  might  declaim  againft  me,  my  family  might 
reproach  me  for  the  little  ^pard  which  I  have 
ftiewn  to  my  own  and  to  their  intereft ;  but  where 
IS  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of  towards  my  party 
and  towards  my  friends  ?  In  what  part  of  my  con- 
duft  will  the  tories  find  an  excufe  for  the  treatment 
which  they  have  given .  me  ?    As  tories,    fuch  as 

they 
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they  were  when  I  left  England,  I  defy  them  to  find 
any.  But  here  lies  the  fore,  aind  tender  as  it  is,  I 
muft  lay  it  open.  Thofe  amongft  them,  who  rail 
at  me  now,  are  changed  from  what  they  were,  or 
from  what  they  profefled  themfelves  to  be,  when  we 
lived  and  afted  together.  They  were  tories  then, 
they  are  Jacobites  now.  Their  objeftions  to  the 
courfe  of  my  conduft  whilft  I  was  in  the  pretender's 
intereft  are  the  pretence ;  the  true  reafon  of  their 
anger  is,  that  I  renounce  the  pretender  for  my  life, 
\-VTben  you  were  firft  driven  into  this  intereft,  I  may 
appeal  to  you  for  the  notion  which  the  party  had. 
You  thought  of  reftoring  him  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
tories,  and  of  oppofmg  a  tory  king  to  a  whig  king. 
You  tpok  him  up  as  tht  inftrumenj  of  your  revenge 
and  of  your  ambition.  You  locked  on  him  as  your 
creature,  and  never  once  doubted  of  making  what 
terms  you  pleafed  with  him.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
the  fame  language  is  ftill  held  to  the  catechumens 
in  jacobitifiri.  Were  the  contrary  to  be  avowed  even 
now,  the  party  in  England  would  foon  diminifli.  I 
engaged  on  this  principle  when  your  orders  feiit  me 
to  Commercy,  and  I  never  afted  on  any  other. 
This  ought  to  have  been  part  of  my  merit  towards 
the  tories,  and  it  would  have  been  fo  if  they  had 
continued  in  the  fame  difpofitions.  But  they  are 
changed,  and  this  very  thing  is  become  my  .crime. 
Inftead  of  making  the  pretender  their  tool,  they  are 
his.  Inftead  of  having  in  view  to  reftore  him  on 
their  own  terms,  they  are  laboring  to  do  it  with- 
out any  terms ;  that  is,  to  fpealc  properly,  they  are 
ready  to  receive  him  on  his".  Be  not  deceived: 
there  is  not  a  man  on.  this  fide  of  the  water  who 
afts  in  any  other  manner.  The  church  of  England- 
jacobite  and  the  Irifli  Papift  feem  in  eve^y  refped" 
to  have  the  fame  ca^fe.  Thofe  on  your  fide  of  the 
water,  who  correfoond  with  thefc,  are  to  be  com-^ 
prehended  in  the  lame  clafs :  and  from  hence  it  is, 

that 
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that  the  clamor  raifed  againft  me  has  been  kept  up 
with  fo  much  induftry,  and  is  redoubled  on  the  leaft 
appearance  of  my  return  home,  and  of  my  being  in 
a  fituatiou  to  juftify  myfelf. 

You  have  feen  already  what  reafons  the  pretender, 
and  the  feveral  forts  of  people  who  compofe  his  party 
here,  had  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  to  cover  me  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power  with  infamy.  Their  views 
were  as  fliort  in  this  cafe  as  they  are  in  all  others. 
They  did  not  fee  at  firft,  that  this  conduit  would  not 
only  give  me  a  right,  but  put  me  under  a  neceflity 
of  keeping  no  farther  meafures  with  them,  and  of 
laying  the  whole  myftery  of  their  iniquity  open.  As 
foon  as  they  difcovered  this,  they  took  the  only  courfe 
which  was  left  them,  that  of  poifoning  the  minds  of 
the  tories,  and  of  creating  fuch  prejudices  againft 
me  whilft  I  remained  in  a  condition  of  not  fpeaking 
for  myfelf,  as  will,  they  hope,  ,prevent  the  effeft  of 
whatever  I  may  fay  when  I  am  in  a  condition  of 
pleading  my  own  caufe.  The  bare  apprehenfion, 
that  I  (hall  fhew  the  world  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  no  crime,  renders  me  criminal  among  thefe  men : 
and  they  hold  themfelves  ready,  being  unable  to  re- 
ply either  in  point  of  faft  or  in  point  of  reafon,  to 
drown  my  voice  in  the  confufion  of  their  clamon 

The  only  crimes  I  am  guilty  of,  I  own.  I  own 
the  crime  of  having  been  for  the  pretender,  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  thofe  with  whom  I  afted.  I 
fcrved  him  as  faithfully,  I  ferved  him  as  well  as  they, 
but  I  ferved  him  on  a  different  principle.  I  own 
the  crime  of  having  renounced  him,  and  of  being 
refolved  never  to  have  to  do  with  him  as  long  as  I 
liye.  I  own  the  crime  of  being  determined  fooner 
or  later,*  as  foon  as  I  can,  to  clear  myfelf  of  all  the 
unjuft  afperfions  which  have  been  caft  upon  me  ;  to 
undeceive  by  my  experience  as  many  as  I  can  of 
thofe  tories  who  may  have  been  drawn  into  error, 
and  to  contribute,  if  ever  I  return  home,  as  far  as  I 

am 
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am  able,  to  promote  the  national  good  of  Britain 
without  any  other  regard.  Thefe  crimes  do  not,  I 
hope,  by  this  time  appear  to  you  to  be  of  a  very 
black  dye.  You  may  come,  perhaps,  to  think  them 
virtues,  when  you  have  read  and  confidered  what 
remains  to  be  faid ;  for  before  I  conclude,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  thati  open  one  matter  to  you,  which  I  could 
not  weave  in  fooner  without  breaking  too  much  the 
thread  of  my  narration.  In  this  place,  unmingled 
with  any  thing  elfe,  it  will  have,  as  it  defcrvcs  to  have, 
your  whole  attention. 

Whoever  compofed  that  curicJus  piece  of  falfe  fad, 
falfe  argument,  falfe  Englifli,  and  falfe  eloquence,  the 
letter  from  Avignon,  fays,  that  I  was  not  thought  the 
moft  proper  perfon  to  fpcak  about  religion.  I  con- 
fefs  I  fhould  be  of  his  mind,  and  fhouid  include  his 
patrons  in  my  cafe,  if  the  praftice  of  it  was  to  be 
recommended :  for  furely  it  is  unpardonable  impu- 
dence to  impofe  by  precept  what  we  do  not  teach  by 
example.  I  fliould  be  of  the  fame  min<f  ,  if  the  na- 
ture of  religion  was  to  be  explained,  if  its  myfteries 
were  to  be  fathomed,  and  if  this  great  truth  was  to 
be  eftablifhed,  that  the  church  of  England  has  the 
advantage  over  all  other  churches  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, andin  wifdom  of  difcipline.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  neceffary.  This  would  have  been  the 
taflt  of  reverend -and  learned  divines.  We  of  the 
laity  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  lay  in  our  claim, 
that  we  could  never  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a  prince 
who  was  not  of  the  religion  of  our  country.  Such 
a  declaration  could  hardly  have  failed  of  fome  effcQ. 
towards  opening  the  eyes  and  difpofing  the  mind 
even  of  the  pretender.  At  leaft,  in  jultice  to  our- 
felves,  and  in  juftice  to  our  party,  wc  who  were  here 
ought  to  have  made  it,  and  the  influence  of  it  on 
the  pretender  ought  to  have  become  the  rule  of  our - 
fubfequent  condud. 

In 
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In  thinking  in  this  manner  I  think  no  othervvife 
now  than  I  have  always  thought :  and  I  cannot  for- 
get,  nor  you  neither,  what  pafled  when  a  little  be- 
fore  the  death  of  the  queen,  letters  were  conveyed 
from  the  Chevalier  to  feveral  pcrfons,  to  myfelf 
among  others.  In  the  letter  to  me,  the  article  of 
religion  was  fo  aukwardly  handled,  that  he  made 
the  principal  motive  of  the  confidence  we  ought  to 
have  in  him  to  confift  in  his  firm  rcfolution  to  ad* 
here  to  Popery.  The  effeft  which  this  epiftle  had 
on  me  was  the  fame  which  it  had  on  thofe  tories  to 
whom  I  communicuted  it  at  that  time ;  it  made  us 
refolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Some  time  after  this  I  was  affured  by  feveral,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  others  have  been  fo  too,  that 
the  Chevalier  at  the  bottom  was  not  a  bigot.  That 
whilft  he  remained  abroad  and  could  exped  no  fuc* 
cor,  either  prefent  or  future,  from  any  princes  but 
thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  it  was 
prudent,  whatever  he  might  think,  to  make  no  de- 
monftration  of  a  defign  to  change :  but  that  his  tern- 
per  was  fuch,  and  he  was  already  fo  difpofed,  that 
we  might  depend  on  his  compliance  with  what  feould 
be  defired  of  him,  if  ever  he  came  amongft  us,  and 
was  taken  from  under  the  wing  of  the  queen  his  mo- 
ther. To  ftrengthen  this  opinion  of  his  charafter, 
it,  was  faid  that  he  had  fent  for  Mr.  Lejley  over  j 
that  he  allowed  him  to  celebrate  the  church  of  Eng- 
land-fervice  in  his  family,  and  that  he  had  promifed 
to  hear  what  this  divine  fhould  reprefent  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  religion  to  him.  AVhen  I  came  abroad,  the 
fame  things,  and  much  more,  were  at  firft  infinu- 
ated  to  me,  and  I  began  to  let  them  make  impref- 
fion  upon  me,  notwithftanding  what  I  had  feen 
under  his  hand.  I  would  willingly  flatter  myfelf, 
that  this  impreflion  difpofed  me  to  incline  to  jacobit- 
ifm,  rather  than  allow  that  the  inclination  to  ja- 
cobitifm  difpofed  me  eafily  to  believe  what,  upon. 
1  that 
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that  principle,  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  wifti  might 
be  true.  Which  was  the  caufe,  and  which  the  ef- 
fe£i,  I  cannot  well  determine:  perhaps  they  did 
mutually  occafion  each  other.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  was  far  from  weighing  this  matter  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  when  the  folicitation  of  my 
friends,  and  the  perfecution  of  my  enemies,  precipi- 
tated me  into  engagements  with  the  pretender. 

I  was  willing  to  take  it  fox  granted,  that  fince  you 
were  as  ready  to  declare,  as  I  believed  you  at  that 
time,  you  muft  have  had  entire  fatisfaftion  on  the 
article  of  religion.  I  was  foon  undeceived;  this 
firing  had  never  been  touched.  My  own  obferva- 
tion,  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all  thofe  who 
from  his  infancy  have  approached  the  pretender's 
perfon,  foon  taught  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  come 
to  terms  with  him  on  this  head,  and  how  unfafe  to 
embark  without  them. 

His  religion  is  not  founded  on  the  love  of  virtue 
and  the  deteftation  of  vice ;  on  a  fenfe  of  that  obe- 
dience which  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  a  fenfe  of  thofe  obligations  which  crea- 
tures formed  to  live  in  a  mutual  dependence  on  one 
another  lie  under.  The  fpring  of  his  whole  con- 
duft  is  fear.  Fear  of  the  horns  of  the  devil,^  and  of 
the  flames  of  hell.  He  has  been  taught  to  believe, 
that  nothing  but  a  blind  fubmiflion  to  the  church,  of 
Rome,  and  a  ftrift  adherence  to  all  the  terms  of 
that  communion,  can  fave  him  from  thefe  dangers. 
He  has  all  the  fuperftition  of  a  capuchin ;  but  I 
found  on  him  no  tindure  of  the  religion  of  a  prince. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  loofe  the  reins  to  my  ima- 
gination, or  that  I  write,  what  my  refentments  dic- 
tate :  I  tell  you  fimply  my  opinion.  I  have  heard 
the  fame  defcription  of  his  charafter  made  by  thofe 
who  know  him  beft ;  and  I  convetfed  with  very  few 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  who  did 
not  think  him  too  much  a  Papift. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  gave  me  from  the  beginning  fo  much 
uneafmefs  as  the  confideration  of  this  part  of  his 
character,  and  of  the  little  care  which  had  been 
taken  to  corred  it.  A  true  turn  had  not  been  given 
to  the  firft  fteps  which  were  made  with  him.  The 
tories,  who  engaged  afterwards,  threw  themfelves,  as 
it  were,  at  his  head.  He  had  been  fuffered  to  think 
that  the  party  in  England  wanted  him  as  much  as  he 
wanted  them.  There  was  no  room  to  hope  for  much 
compliance  on  the  head  of  religion,  when  he  was  in 
thefe  'fentiments,  and  when  he  thought  the  tories  too 
far  advanced  to  have  it  in  their  power  tb  retreat :  and 
little  dependence  was  at  any  time  to  be  placed  on  the 
promifes  of  a  man  capable  of  thinking  his  damnation 
attached  to  the  obfervance,  and  his  falvation  to  the 
breach,  of  thefe  very  promifes.  Something,  however, 
was  to  be  done :  and  I  thought  that  the  leaft  which 
could  be  done  was,  to  deal  plainly  with  him,  and  to 
Ihew  him  the  impoffibility  of  governing  our  nation 
by  any  other  expedient,  than  by  complying  with  that 
which  would  be  expeded  from  him  as  to  his  reli- 
gion. This  was  thought  too  much  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  Mr.  LeJIey  ;  although  the  duke  could 
be  no  more  ignorant  than  the  minifter,  how  ill  the 
latter  had  been  ufcd,  how  far  the  Chevalier  had  been 
from  keeping  the  word  which  he  had  given,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  Mr.  LeJIey  had  come  over  to  him. 
They  both  knew,  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  hear 
himfelf,  but  that  he  fhcltered  the  ignorance  of  his 
priefts,  or  the  badneft  of  his  caufe,  or  both,  behind 
his  authority,  and  abfolutely  forbid  all  difcourfe  con- 
cerning -religion.  The  duke  feemed  convinced  that 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  religion  to  him 
when  he  Ihould  be  rellored,  or,  at  foonelt,  when  he 
fhould  be  landed  in  England;  that  the  influence 
under  which  he  had  lived  being  at  a  diftance,  the 
reafonablenefs  of  what  he  might  propofe,  joined 
tb  the  apparent  neceffity  which  would  then  ftare 

him 
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him  ia  the  face,  could  not  fail  to  produce  all  the  ef« 
fefts  which  we  could  defire. 

To  me  this  whole  reafoning  appeared  fallacious. 
Our  buiinefs  was  not  to  make  him  change  appear-^, 
ances  on  this  fide,  oi  the  water,  but  to  prepare  him. 
to  give  thofe  which  would  be  neceffary  on  the  other : 
and  there  was  no  room  to  hope  that  if  we  could  gain 
nothing  on  his  prejudices  here,  we  (hould  be  able  to 
overcome  them  in  Britain.  I  would  have  argued  juft 
as  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lejley^  if  I  had  been  a 
Papift ;  and  I  faw  well  enough  that  fome  people 
about  him,  (for  in  a  great  dearth  of  ability  there  was 
cunning  to  be  met  with,)  aSe£ted  nothing  more  than 
to  keep  off  all  difcourfe  of  religion.  To  my  apprehen* 
fion  it  was  exceeding  plain  that  we  ihould  find,  if  we 
were  once  in  England,  the  neceflity  of  going  forward 
at  any  rate  with  him,  much  greater  than  he  would 
find  that  of  complying  with  us.  I  thought  it  an  un- 
pardonable fault  to  have  taken  a  formal  engagement 
with  him,  when  no  previous  fatisfadion  had  been 
obtained  on  a  point,  at  lead  as  effential  to  our  civil 
as  to  our  religious  rights ;  to  the  peace  of  the  ftate, 
as  to  the  profpcrity  of  the  church :  and  I  looked  on 
this  fault  to  be  aggravated  by  every  day's  delay.  Our 
iilence  was  unfair,  both  to  the  Chevalier  and  to  our 
friends  in  Englana.  He  was  induced  by  it  to  believe, 
that  they  would  exaft  far  lefs  from  him,  than  we 
knew  they  expefted  :  and  they  were  confirmed  in  an 
opinion  of  his  docility,  which  we  knew  to  be  void 
of  all  foundation.  The  pretence  of  removing  that 
influence,  under  which  he  had  lived,  was  frivolous, 
and  ihould  never  have  been  urged  to  me,  who  faw 
plainly,  that  according  to  the  meafures  purfued  by 
the  very  perfons  who  urged  it,  he  muft  be  environ- 
ed in  England  by  the  fame  people  that  furrounded 
him  here ;  and  that  the  court  of  St.  James's  would 
be  conftituted,  if  ever  he  was  reftored,  in  the  fame 
manner  ^  that  of  St.  Germain's  was. 

Vol.  i.  G  When 
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Vihcn  the  draught  of  a  declaration,  and  other 
papers  which  were  to  be  difperfed  in  Great  Britain, 
came  to  be  fettled^  tt  appeared  that  my  apprehenfion 
.and  diftruft  were  but  too  well  founded.  The  prt* 
tender  took  exception  againft  feveral  pAflages,  and 
particularly  agaiim  thofe,  wherein  a  dired  promife 
of  fecuring  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  ivas 
made.  He  was  told,  he  (aid,  that  he  could  <io£  in 
confcience  make  fach  a  promife :  and,  the  debate 
being  kept  up  a  tittle  while,  he  aiked  me  with  fome 
warmth,  why  the  tories  were  fo  defirous  to  have 
him,  if  they  expeded  thofe  things  firom  him  which 
his  religion  did  not  allow  ?  I  left  thefe  draughts  by 
his  order  with  him,  diat  he  might  confider  and  amend 
thenu  I  cannot  fay  that  he  tent  them  to  the  quees 
to  be  coiVeded  by  her  confefTor  and  the  reft  of  her 
oouncii ;  but  I  firmly  believe  it.  Sure  I  am,  that  he 
took  time  fufficient  to  do  this,  before  be  fent  them 
Irom  Bar  where  he  then  was,  to  Paris  whither  I  was 
returned.  When  they  were  digefted  in  fucfa  a  man- 
ner  as  iatisfied  his  cafuifts^  he  made  them  be  print- 
ed :  and.  my  name  was  put  to  the  declaration,  as  if  the 
ooriginal  had  been  figned  by  me.  I  had  hitherto  fiib- 
mitted  my  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  but 
on  this  occafion  I  took  advice  from  myfelf.  I  de- 
ckred  to  him,  that  I  would  not  fuffer  my  name  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper.  All  the  copies  which 
came  to  my  hands  I  burnt,  and  another  was  printed 
off,  without  any  counterfigning. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  amendments  was  one  con- 
tinued inflance  of  the  groflefl  bigotry ;  and  the 
moft  material  paflages  were  turned  with  all  the  jefui- 
tical  prevarication  imaginable.  As  much  as  it  was 
his  intereft,  at  that  time,  to  cultivate  the  refped 
which  many  of  the  tories  really  had  for  the  memory 
of  the  late  queen,  and  which  many  others  afied^d  as 
a  farther  mark  of  their  oppofiticm  to  the  court,  and 
to  the  whig  party ;  at  much  as  it  was  his  intereft  to 

weave 
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'Weave  the  honor  of  her  name  into  his  caufe,  and  to 
*  render  her,  even  after  her  death,  a  party, to  thedif- 
pute ;  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  her 
that  character  which  her  enemies  allowed  her,  aor 
to  make  ufe  of  thofe  expreflions  in  (peaking  of  her, 
which  by  the  general  manner  of  their  application, 
are  come  to  be  little  more  than  terms  of*  refpe£l  and 
words  of  form,  proper  in  the  ftile  of  public  d£U. 
for  inftance : 

She  was  called  in  the  original  draught  "  his  lifter 
*'  of  glorious  and  bleffed  memory/'  In  that  which 
he  publilhed,  the  epithet  of  "  bleffed"  was  left  out* 
Her  eminent  juftice  and  her  exemplary  piety  were 
occafionally  mentioned*  In  lieu  or  which, .  he  fub- 
ftituted  a  flat,  and  in  this  cafe  an  invidious,  expref- 
fion,  "  her  inclinations  to  juftice." 

Not  content  with  declaring  her  neither  juft  nor 
pious  in  this  world,  he  did  little  lefs  than  declare 
her  damned  in  the  other,  according  to  the  charita- 
ble principles  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  When  it  pleafed  Almighty  God  to  takehei-  to 
**  himfelf,"  was  the  expremon  ufed  in  fpeakinc  of 
the  death  of  die  queen.  This  he  erafed,  and  inuead 
thereof  inferted  tnefe  words :  "  when  it  pleafed  Al- 
"  mighty  God  to  put  a  period  to  her  life."  ' 

He  gracioufly  allowed  the  uiriverCties  to  be  nur- 
feries  of  loyalty,  but  did  not  think  that  it  became 
him  to  ftile  them  "  nurferies  of  religion." 

Since  his  father  pafles  already  tor  a  faint,  and 
fmce  reports  are  encouraged  of  miracles,  which  they 
fuppofe  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  he  might  have 
allowed  his  grandfather  to  pafs  for  a  martyr :  but  he 
ftruck  out  (3*  the  draught  tbefe  words,  "  that  blef- 
"  fed  martyr  who  died  for  his  people,"  which  were 
applied  to  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  would  fay 
nothing  more  d[  him  than  that  "  he  fell  a  lacrificc 
"  to  rebellion/* 

,  In  the  claufe  which  related  to  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ifeland,  there  was  a  plain  and  direft  . 
G  2  promife 
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promife  inferted  of  **  effeftual  provifion  for  their 
**  fecurity ;  and  for  their  re-eftablilhment  in  all  thofe 
*'  rights  which  belong. to  them.**  This  claufe  was 
fiot  fuflPered  to  ftand,  but  another  wits  forwed,  wherein 
all  mention  of  the  church  of  Ireland  was  omitted, 
and  nothing  was  promifed  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land but  the  fecurityv  "  and  re-eftablifhment  of  all 
**  thofe  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  poflef- 
**  fiorts  which  belong  to  her,"  and  wherein  he  had 
already  promifed  by  his  declaration  of  the  twentieth 
of  July,  to  fecufe  and  "  proteft  all  her  members.** 

I  need  make  no  comment  on  a  proceeding  fo  eafy 
to  be  underftood.  The  drift  of  thefe  evalions,  and 
of  this  afFefted  obfcurity,  is  obvious  enough,  at  leaft 
it  wiH  appear  fo  by  the  obfervations  which  remain 
to^  made. 

He  was  fo  afraid  of  admitting  any  words  which 
might  be  conftrued  into  a  promife  ot  his  confenting 
to  thofe  things,  which  fhould  be  found  neceflary  for 
the  prefent  or  future  fecurity  of  our  conflitution, 
that  in  a  paragraph  where  he  was  made  to  fay,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  be  felicitous  for  the 
profperity  of  the  church  of  England,  the  word  prof- 
ferity  was  expunged ;  and  we  were  left  by  this  men- 
tal  refervation  to  guefs  what  he  was  folicitous  for  ? 
It  could  not  be  for  her  profperity :  that  he  had  ex- 
punged. It  muft  therefore  be  for  her  deftruftion, 
which  in  his  language  would  have  been  fliled,  her 
converfion. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  fame  kind  is  to 
be  fqund  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  declaration. 
After  having  fpoke  of  the  peace  and  flourifhing  eftate 
of  the  kingdom,  he  was  made  to  exprefs  his  readi- 
nefs  to  concert  with  the  two  houfes  fuch  further 
meafures,  as  fhould  be  thought  neceflary  for  fecur- 
ing  the  fame  to  future  generations.  The  defign  of 
this  paragraph  you  fee.  He  and  his  council  faw  it 
too,  and  therefore  the  word  **  fecuring'*'  was  laid 

afide> 
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ftfide,  and  the  word  "  leaving"  was  infejted  in  lieu 
of  it. 

One  would  imagine^  that  ^  dejclar^tion  corre&ed 
in  this  maimer  might  have  been  fuffered  to  go  aJ>ro^d 
without  any  farther  precaution.  But  thefe  papers 
had  been  penned  by  Proteftants,  and  who  could 
anfwer  that  there  rpight  not  be  ftUl  ground  fufEcient, 
from  the  tenor  of  them,  to  infift  on  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  that  religion  ?  The  decla* 
ration  of  the  twentieth  of  July  had  been  penned  by 
a  prieft  of  the  Scotch  college,  and  the  expreffions 
ha(l  been  meafured  fo  as  to  fuit  perfeftly  with  the 
conduQ:  which  the  chevalier  intended  to  hold,  fo  as 
to  leave  room  to  diftinguilh  him,  upon  future  op- 
cafions,  with  the  help  pf  a  little  pious  fophiftry,  out 
-of  all  the  engagements  which  he  feemed  to  take  in 
it.  This  orthodox  paper  was  therefore  to  accom- 
pany the  heretical  paper  into  the  worlds  and  no  pro- 
mife  of  moment  was  to  ftand  in  the  latter,  unlefs 
qualified  by  a  reference  to  the  former.  Thus  the 
church  was  to  be  fecured  in  the  rights,  &c.  which 
belong  to  her.  How  ?  Nd  otherwife  than  accord- 
ing  to  the  declaration  of  the  month  of  July.  And 
'^hat  does  that  promife?  Security  and  proteftion  to 
the  members  of  this  church  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  I  make  no  jionbt,  but  Bellarminc^  if  he 
had  been  the  ch^vaiier's  confeffor,  woijld  have  paf- 
fed  this  paragraph  thus  amended.  No  engagement 
whatever  taken  in  favor  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
and  a  happy  diftinflion  found  between  fecuring  that 
of  England,  and  protefting  her  members.  Many  a^ 
ttfeful  proje£t  for  the  deftruftion  ojf  hi^retics,  and  for 
accumulating  power  and  riches  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
has  been  eftablifhed  pn  a  more  flender  foundation. 

The  fame  fpirit  reigns  through  the  wHole.  Civil 
and  religious  rights  are  no  otherwife  to  be  con- 
firmed, than  in  conformity  to  the  declaration  of 
July ;  nay,  the  general  pardon  is  reftrained  and  Ji- 
mited  to  the  terms  prefcribcd  therein. 

This 
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This  is  the  account  which  I  judged  too  important 
to  be  omitted,  and  which  I  chofe  to  give  you  alto- 
gether. I  fhall  furely  be  juftified  at  prcfent  in  con-^ 
eluding,  that  the  tories  are  grofsly  deluded  in  their 
opinion  of  this  princess  charafter,  or  elfe  that  they 
fccrifice  all  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  precious  and 
facred  among  men,  to  their  paffions.  In  both  thefe 
cafes  I  remain  ftill  a  tory,  and  am  true  to  the 
pafty.  In  the  firft  I  endeavor  to  undeceive  you  by  aq 
experience  purchafed  at  my  expence  and  for  your 
feke§ :  in  the  fecond,  I  endeavor  to  prevail  on  you  to 
revert  to  that  principle  tk>m  which  wc  have  deviat- 
ed. You  never  intended,  whilft  I  lived  amongd 
you,  the  ruin  of  your  country ;  ?gid  yet  every  ftep, 
\vhich  you  now  make  towards  the  refloration  yon 
are  fo  fond  of,  is  a  ftep  towards  this  ruin.  No  man 
of  fenfe,  well  informed,  can  ev^r  go  into  meafures 
for  it,  unlefs  he  thinks  himfelf  and  his  country 
in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  tb?^  nothing  is  left 
them  but  to  chufq  of  two  ruins  that  which  they  like 
beft. 

The  exile  of  th^  royal  feraily,  under  Cromwell^z 
ufurpation,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  all  thofe  mif- 
fortunes,  in  which  Britain  has  been  involved,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  thofe  which  have  happened  to  the  reft 
of  Europe,  during  more  than  half  a  centitry. 

The  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Janiesy  became 
then  infe&ed  with  Popery  to  fucb  degrees,  as  their 
different  charaders  adinitted  of.  Charles  had  parts, 
and  his  good  underftanding  ferved  as  an  antidote  to 
repel  the  poifon.  james^  the  fimpleft  man'  of  his 
time,  drank  off  the  whole  chalice.  The  poifon  met, 
in  his  compofition,  with  all  the  fear,  all  the  credu- 
Kty,  and  all  the  obftinacy  of  a  temper  proper  to  in- 
creafe  its  virulence,  and  to  ftrengthen  its  effeft. 
The  firft  had  always  a  wrong  bias  upon  him ;  he 
connived  at  the  eftablilhment,  and  indireftly  coil- 
tributcd  to  the  growth  of  that  power,  which  after- 
wards 
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yMrds  difturbed  the  peace  and  threatened  the  Itbeily 
of  £uTope  fo  often :  but  he  went  no  farther  out  of 
die  way.  The  oppofition  of  his  parliaments^  amd 
his  own  refledUons,  ilopped  him  here.  The  prince 
and  the  people  were  indeed  mutually  jealous  of  one 
another,  from  whence  much  prefent  diforder  flow* 
ed,  and  the  foundation  of  future  evils  was  laid :  but 
his  good  and  his  bad  principles  combating  ftiil  to- 
l^ether,  he  maintained^  during  a  reign  of  more  thAn 
twenty  years,  in  fome  tolerable  degree,  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  the  floriihing  eftate  of  .the  nadon. 
The  laft,  drunk  with  fuperftitious  and  even  enthufi- 
adic  zeal,  ran  headlqng  into  his  own  ruin^  whiifl  he 
eijdeavored  to  precipittite  ours.  His  parliament  attd 
his  people  did  all  they  could  to  fave  themfclveis  by 
winning  him.  But  all  was  vain :  he  had  no  princi* 
pie  on  which  they  could  take  hold.  Even  his  good 
qualities  worked  again^  them,  and  his  love  of  his 
country  went  halves  with  his  bigotry.  How  he  fuc- 
ceeded  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers.  The  re- 
yolution  of  one  thoufand«  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  faved  the  nation,  and  niined  the  king. 

Now  the  pretender's  education  h^s  rei^dered  him 
infinitely  lefs  fit  than  his  uncle,  and  at  lead  as  unfit 
as  his  father,  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain.  Add  to 
this,  that  there  is  no  refource  in  his  underflanding. 
Men  of  thfi  beft  fenfe  find  it  hard  to  overcome  reU- 
gious  prejudices,  whichareof  al}  theftrongefl;  but 
he  is  a  flave  to  the  weakeft.  The  rod  hangs  like 
the  fword  of  Damocles  over  his  head,  and  he  trembles 
before  his  mother  and  his  pried.  What,  in  the  name 
of  God,  can  any  member  of  the  church  of  England 
promife  himfelf  from  fuch  a  character  ?  Are  we  by 
another  revolution  to  return  into  the  fame  ftate  from 
which  we  were  delivered  by  the  firft  ?  Let  us  take 
example  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  aft  very 
reafonably  in  refufing  to  fubmit  to  a  Proteftant 
prince.     Henry  the  Fourth  had  at  leail  as  good'  a  ^i- 
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tie  to  the  crown  of  France  as  the  pretender  has  to 
ours.  His  religion  alone  ftood  in  his  way,  and  he 
had  never  been  king  if  he  had  not  removed  that  ob- 
ftacle.  Shall  we  fubmit  to  a  Popifh  pHhce,  who  will 
no  more  imitate  Henry  the  Fourth  in  changing  his 
religion,  than  he  will  imitate  thofe  fhining  qualities 
which  rendered  him  the  honefteft  gentleman,  the 
braveft  captain,  and  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age  ? 
Allow  me  to  give  a  loofe  to  my  pen  for  a  moment 
oh.  this  fubjeft.  General  benevolence  and  univer- 
fal' charity  feem  to  be  eftabtifhed  in  the  gofpel  as  the 
diftinguifiiing  badges  of  Chriftianity.  How  it  hap- 
pens  I  cannot  tell ;  but  fq  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of 
the  church  the  profeflbr^  of  Chriftianity  feem  to 
have  been  animated  by  a  quite  contrary  fpirit. 
Whilft  they  were  thinly  fcattered  over  the  world, 
tolerated  in  fome  places,  but  eftablifhed  no  where, 
their  zeal  often  confumed  their  charity.  Paganifm^ 
at  that  time  the  religion  by  law  eftabliftied,  was  in* 
fulted  by  many  of  them ;  the  ceremonies  were  dif- 
turbed,  the  altars  thrown  down.  As  foon  as,  by  the 
favor  of  CoTt/i'aniine'j  their  numbers  were  increafed^ 
and  the  reins  of  government  were  put  into  their 
hands,  they  began  to  employ  the  fecular  arm,  nbt 
only  againft  different  religions,  but  againft  different 
fefts  which  arofe  iii  their  own  religion.  A  man 
may  boldly  affirm  that  more  blood  has  been  ihed  in 
the  difputes  between  Chriftian  and  Chridian,  than 
has  ever  been  drawn  from  the  whole  boiy  of  thefti 
in  the  perfecutions  of  the  Heathen  emperors,  and  in 
the  conquefts  of  the  Mahometan  princes.  From 
thefe  they  have  received  quarter,  but  never  from 
one  another.  The  Chriltian  religion  is  actually  to- 
lerated amqng  the  Mahometans,  and  the  domes  of 
ehurches  and  mofques  arife  in  the  fame  city.  But 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example,  where  one  feft 
of  Chriilians  has  tolerated  another  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  extirpate.     They  have  gone  farther 

in 
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in  thefe  later  ages ;  what  was  pra&ifed  formerly  has 
been  taught  fince.  Perfecution  has  been  reduced 
into  fyftem,  and  the  difciples  of  the  meek  and  hum- 
ble JeftAs  have  avowed  a  tyranny,  which  the  raoft 
barbarous  conquerors  never  claimed.  The  wicked 
fubtilty  of  cafuifts  has  eftabliihed  breach  of  faith  iijritk 
Jthofe  who  differ  from  us,  as  a  duty  in  oppofition  to 
faith,  and  murder  idelf  has  been  made  one  of  the 
means  of  falvation.  I  know  very  well  that  the  re- 
formeid  churches  have  been  far  from  going  thofcp 
cruel  lengths,  which  are  authorifed  by  the  doftrine 
as  well  as  example  of  that  of  Rome ;  though  Calvin 
put  a  flaming  fword  on  the  title  of  a  French  edition 
of  his  Inftitute,  with  this  motto,  "  Je  ne  fuis  point 
*'  venu  mettre  la  paix,  mais  Tepee  ;?*  but  I  know 
likewife,  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  means,  and 
hot  in  the  aim,  of  their  policy.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  moft  humane  of  all  of  them,  would  root 
put  every  other  religion,  if  it  was  in  her  power. 
3he  would  not  hang  and  burn ;  her  meafures  would 
be  milder,  and.  therefore,  perhaps,  more  efteftual. 

Since  then  there  is  this  inveterate  rancor  among 
Chriftians,  can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd,  than  for 
thofe  of  one  perfuafioh  to  truft  the  fupreme  power, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  thofe  of  another  ?  Particularly, 
muft  it  not  be  reputed  madnefs  in  thofe  of  our  re- 
ligion, to  trufl:  themfelvei^  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Muft  it  not  be  reputed  impudence  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  expeft  that  we  fliould  ?  He  who 
Jooks  upon  us  as  heretics,  as  men  in  rebellion  againft 
a  lawful,  nay  a  divine  authority,  and  whom  it  is 
therefore  meritorious  by  all  forts  of  ways  to  reduce 
to  obedience.  There  are  many,  I  know,  amongft 
them  who  think  more  generoufly,  and  whofe  morals 
are  not  corrupted  by  that  which  is  called  religion : 
but  this  is  the  fpirit  of  the  priefthood,  in  whofe  fcale 
that  fcrap  of  a  parable,  "  Coqipel  them  to  come  in," 
which  they  apply  as  they  pleafe,  outweighs  the  whole 

decalogue^ 
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decalogji^e*  This  will  be  the  fpirit  of  every  man  who 
is  bigot  enough  to  be  under  their  diredion :  and  fo 
mucrt  is  fufEcient  for  my  prefent  purpofe. 

During  your  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  it  was  ex- 
pe&ed  that  the  whigs  would  attempt  to  repeal  the 
occafional  bill.  The  fame  jealoiify  continues :  there 
is,  perh^ips,  foundation  for  it.  Give  me  leave  to 
a&  you,  upon  what  principle  we  argued  for  making 
this  law,  and  upon  what  principle  you  muft  argue 
againft  the  repeal  of  it  ?  I  have  mentioned  the  prin- 
ciple ^n  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe.  No  man 
ought  to  be  trulled  with  any  Ihare  of  pow^r  under 
a  government,  who  muft,  to  aft  confiftently  with 
himfelf,  endeavor  the  deftruftion  of  that  very  go- 
vernment; Shall  this  propofition  pafs  for  truq, 
when  it  is  applied  to  keep  a  Prelbyterian  from  being 
mayor  of  a  corpqration  ?  And  fliall  it  become  falfe, 
•  when  it  is  applied  to  keep  a  Papift  from  being  king  ? 
The  propofition  is  equally  true  in  both  cafes,  but 
the  argument  drawn  from  it  is  juft  fo  much  ftronger 
in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  cafe,  as  the  mifchiefs, 
which  may  refult  from  the  power  and  influence  o£  a 
king,  are  greater  than  thole  which  can  be  wrought 
by  a  magiftrate  of  the  loweft  order.  This  feems  to 
my  apprehenfion  to  be  urgumentum  ad  hominem,  and 
I  do  not  fee  by  what  happy  diftinftion  a  jaoobite 
tory  could  elude  the  force  of  it. 

It  may  be  faid,  and  it  has*  been  urged  to  m.^,  that 
if  the  chevalier  was  reftored,  the  knowledge  of  his 
charafter  would  be  our  fecurity ;  "  habet  foenum  in 
"  comu :"  there  would  be  no  pretence  for  trufting 
him,  and  by  confequence  it  would  be  eafy  to  put 
fuch  reftriftions  on  the  exercife  of  the  regal  power, 
as  might  .hinder  him  from  invading  or  fapping  our. 
religion  and  liberty.  But  this  I  utterly  deny.  Ex- 
perience has  (hewn  us  how  ready  men  are  to  court 
power  and  profit ;  and  who  can  determine  how  far 
either  the  tories  or  the  wbigs  would  comply,  in  order 

to 
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to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  enjaymeikt  of  all  tbe 
iplaces  in  the  kingdom  ?  Suppofe,  however^  that  a 
majority  of  true  Ifraelites  ihcnild  be  found,  whqm  no 
temptation  could  oblige  to  bow  the  knee  to  JSaalf 
in  order  to  preferve  me  government  on  one  hand, 
muft  they  not  deftroy  it  on  the  otlier  ?  The  nteef«- 
fary  reftridion^  would  in  this  cafe  be  fo  maay,  and' 
fo  important,  as  to  leave  hardly  the  fhadow  of  a  mo- 
narchy, if  he  fubmitted  to  them ;  and  if  he  did  not 
fubmit  to  them,  thefe  patriots  would  have  no  refoQtcc 
left  but  in  rebellion.  Thus,  therefor^,  the  aflEair 
would  turn,  if  the  pretender  was  reftored*  We 
plight,  mod  probably,  lofe  our  religion  and  Kberty 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  prince,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  people*  We  ibould^have  no  chance  of  preferv^ 
ing  them,  bift  by  an  entire  change  of  the  whole  frame 
of  our  government,  or  by  another  revolution.  What  ^ 
reafoittble  man  \ifpuld  voluntarily  reduce  himfelf  to 
the  necefiity  of  making  an  option  an^ong  fuch  melan- 
choly alternatives  ? 

The  beft  which  could  be  hoped  for,  were  the  che- 
yalkr  on  the  throne,  would  be,  that  a  thread  of  fa- 
jfTorable  accidents,  improved  by  the  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue of  parliaif)ent,  might  keep  oflf  the  evil  day  dur- 
ing his  reign.  But  dill  the  fatal  caufe  would  be  efta- 
blifhed,  it  would  be  entailed  upon  us,  and  every 
man  would  be  apprifed,  that  fooner  or  later  the  fatal 
effeOis  muft  follow.  Confider  a  little  what  a  condi- 
tion we  fliould  be  in,  both  with  refpeft  to  our  fo- 
reign intereft,  and  our  domcftic  quiet,  whilft  the're- 
prieve  laded,  whild  the  chevalier  or  his  focceflbrs 
made  no  dire&  attack  upon' the  conditution. 

As  to  the  drd,  it  is  true  indeed,  that  princes  and 
dates  are  friends  or  foes  to  one  another,  according 
as  the  motives  of  ambition  drive  them.  Thefe  are 
the  drd  principles  of  uiiion  and  divifion  amongft 
them.  The  Protedant  powers  of  Europe  have  join- 
ed, in  our  days,  to  fi«pport  and  aggrandife  the  houfe 

of 
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of  Auftria,  as  they  did,  in  the  days  of  our  fore&* 
thers,  to  defeat  her  defigns,  and  to  reduce  her  power; 
and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  of  France  has  more  than 
once  joined,  his  councils  and  his  arms  too,  with  tl^e 
councils  and  arms  of  the  mod  Mahometan  Emperor 
of  Confbntinople.  But  ftill  there  is,  and  there  mud 
continue,  as  long  as  the  influence  of  the  Papal  aur 
thority  fubfifts  in  Europe,  another  general,  permar 
nent,  and  invariabJe  divifion  of  interefts.  The 
powers  of  earth,  like  thofe  of  Heaven,  have  two  dif- 
tin£l[  motions.  Each  of  them  rolls  in  his  own  politi* 
cal  orb,  but  each  of  them  is  hurried  at  the  fame  time 
round  the  great  vortex  of  hi*  religion.  If  this  ge- 
neral notion  be  jiift,  apply  it  to  the  prefent  carfe. 
Whilft  a  Roman  Catholic  holds  the  rudder,  how  can 
we  expeft  to  be  fleered  in  our  proper  courfe  ?  His 
political  intereft  will  certainly  incline  him  to  direft 
our  firft  motion  right;  but  his  miftaken  religious 
interefl  will  render  hin^  incapable  of  doing  it  ftea- 
dily.  

As  to  the  laft,  our  domeftic  quiet ;  even  whiMl 
the  chevalier,  and  thofe  of  his  race  concealed  their 
game,  we  (hould  remain  in  the  moft  unhappy  ftatc 
which  human  nature  is  fubjefl:  to,  a  ftate  of  doubt 
and  fufpence.  Our  prefervation  would  depend  on 
making  him  the  objeft  of  our  eternal  jealoufy,  who^ 
to  render  himfelf  and  his  people  happy,  ought  to  be 
that  of  our  inrire  confidence,         " ' '  • 

Whilft  the  pretender  and  his  fucceflbrs  forbore  tq 
attack  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  we 
iliould  remain  in  the  condition  of  thofe  people  who 
labor  under  a  broken  conftitution,  or  who  carry 
about  them  fome  chronical  diftemper.  They  feel  a 
little  pain  at  every  moment ;  or  a  certain  unealinefs, 
which  is  fometimes  lefs  tolerable  than  pain,  hangs 
continually  on  them,  and  they  languifli  in  the  con- 
ftant  expeftation  of  dying  perhaps  in  the  fevereft 
torture. 

But 
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But  if  the  fear  of  hell  fhould  diffipate  all  other 
fears  in  the  pretender's  mind,  and  carry  him,  which 
is  frequently  the  effeft  of  that  paffion,  to  the  moft 
defperate  undertakings;  if  among  his  fuccefTors  a 
man  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt  fhould  arife, 
the  condition  or  the  Britifli  nation  would  be  ftill  more 
deplorable.  The  attempt  fucceeding,  we  fhould  fall 
into  tyranny ;  for  a  change  of  religion  could  never 
be  brought  about  by  confent ;  and  the  fame  force, 
that  would  be  fufficient  to  enflave  our  confciences, 
\youid  be  fufficient  for  all  the  other  purpofes  of  arbi- 
trary power.  The  attempt  failing,  we  fhould  fall  into 
anarchy ;  for  there  is  no  medium  when  difputes  be- 
tween a  prince  and  his  people  are  arrived  at  a  certain 
point ;  he  muft  either  be  fubmitted  to,  or  depofed. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  even  more  than  I  intend- 
ed to  have  faid  when  I  took  my  pen ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  thefe  papers  ever  come  to  your  hands, 
they  will  enable  you  to  cafl  up  the  account  between 
party  and  me.  Till  the  time  of  the  queen's  death  it 
(lands,  I  believe,  even  between  us.  The  tories  dif- 
tinguifhed  me  by  their  approbation,  and  by  the  cre- 
dit which  I  haa  amongfl:  them ;  and  I  endeavored 
to  diflinguifh  myfelf  in  their  fervice,  under  the  im- 
mediate weight  of  great  difcouragcmcnt,  and  with 
the  no  very  diflant  profpeft  of  great  danger.  Since 
.  that  time  the  account  is  not  fo  even,  and  I  dare  ap- 
peal to  any  impartial  perfon,  whether  my  fide  in  it 
be  that  of  the  debtor.  As  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  the  judgment  which  poflerity 
will  pafs  on  thefe  matters,  I  am  under  no  great  con- 
cern.    •*  Suum  cuique  decus  pofleritas  rependit." 
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JAMES    CRAGGS,    Junior,  Esc^ 

SECRET    LETTER*- 

MOMSlEURi 

V  O  U  S  aves  vu  par  ma  depeche  I'ctat  de  la  nei- 

fotiatidn.     J'ai  a  prefent  a  vous  parler,  enpartka- 
er,  de  Bolingbroke* 

Je  Tat  vu  ches  nloi  le  jour  apres  l*ajTivee  de  Mr* 
Pitt :  et  nous  avons  eu  enfemble  une  converfation 
d'une  heure  et  demie ;  dont  la  fubftance  eft,  que 
lui,  Bolhigbrokcj  rentroit,  du  meilleur  de  fon  coeur^ 
dans  fon  devoir  envers  fon  roi  et  ik  patrie ;  et  <fac 
rien  au  monde  etoit  capable  de  le  detacher  de  cette 
refolution,  quand  menie  fa  majefte  ne  trouveroit  pa$ 
a  propos  de  lui  faire  grace.  Qu'il  ^toit  pret,  de  ce 
moment,  a  s'employer  avec  moi  dans  ce  pais-ici 
pour  le  fervice  du  roi,  fi  je  croyois  qu'il  y  pouvoic 
etre  utile  a  quelque  chofe  j  et  qu'il  me  communi- 

*  This  letter,  which,  with  fevcral  more  private  and  fecret 
letters,  had  heen  returned  to  Lord  Stair  by  his  correfpondent^ 
was  communicated  to  the  editor  of  thefe  papers,  fome  time  ago» 
by  a  relation  of  his  lordfhip :  and  it  is  copied  here,  cxa£ily,  froni 
the  original  in  his  own  baDd-writing. 
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querbit  tout  ce  qui  Tiehdroit  a  fa  coimoiffance  qui 
me  pourroit  etie  de  quelque  ufiige,  et  qu'il  m'ai^ 
deroit  Yolontiers  de  toute&  les  lumieret  qa^il  pour«» 
Toit  avoir  acquifes  par  fes  habitudes  ict. 

II  me  dit,  que  je  f9avois  bieai,  par  fon  cara£lere| 
qu'il:  ne  iatfoit  pas  les  chofes  a  demi  '^  qu'en  rentrant 
en  fon  devoir  il  fe  propofok  de  fervir  le  roi  et  fa  pa* 
trie  avec  zele  et  avec  afFefBon.  Que  pour  cet  ettet^ 
il  fe  croiroit  oblige,  par  toutes  les  obligaticas  du 
devoir,  de  b  reconuoii&nce,  de  I'honneur  et  de 
Pinteret  meme,  d'informer  le  roi  de  tout  ce  que 
fon  experience  lui  pourroit  fuggcrer  d'utile  pour  le 
Cervice  de  fa  maje{b6,  pour  I'affermiflement  de  la 
tranquiUite  publique,  et  pour  prevenir  tous  les  pro- 
jets  qui  fe  pourront  former  en  ^veur  de  fes  enneuus* 
Qu'il  feroit  tout  ce  qui  dependroit  de  lui  de  faire 
ventrer  les  tons  qui  ont  embrafie  le  parti  du  preten- 
dant  dans  leur  devoir,  en  leur  faifant  voir  quelle 
efpece  d'homroe  le  pr^endant  ^toit;  et  quMls  fe 
trompoient  s'ils  croyoient  qu'ils  pourroient  avoir  de 
la  leurete  avec  lui  ou  pour  leur  liberte  ou  pour  leur 
religion.  Que  pour  pouvoir  faire  cela,  il  etoit  ne- 
ceffaire,  meme  pour  le  fervice  du  roi,  que  lui,  Bch 
Jingbroke,  ne  fiit  pas  perdu  de  reputation,  qu'il  ne 
pafsat  pas  pour  d^iateur. 

II  infifta  beaucoup  fur  cet  article.  **  Ce  que  je 
**  propofe  de  fcure,  me  dit-il,  eft  digne  d'un  hon- 
**  nSte  homme,  convaincu  de  fon  erreur  et  touche 
**  d*un  vrai  repentir ;  c'eft  ce  que  je  ferai  hautement 
•*  et  a  la  face  de  Tunivers :  et  permettes-moi  d*ajou- 
"  ter,  que  c*eft  un  fervice  r^el  que  je  rendrai  auroi 
*•  et  a  ma  patrie.  Mais  de  confentir  a  trahir  des 
**  p^rticuliers,  ou  a  reveler  ce  qui  m'a  ^te  confie, 
*'  ce  feroit  me  delhonnorer  a  jamais/* 

Je  ne  dois  pas  oublier  a  vous  dire,  qu'outre  fon 
eloignement  pour  le  pretendant,  il  m'a  tenloign^ 
beaucoup  de  depit  contre  la  France :  et  je  fuis  fur 
qu'il  me  parloit  fii^ccrement. 

Je 
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Je  ferai  bienraife  d'etre  inftruit  au  plut6t  touchant 
les  intentions  du  roi  a  fon  ^gard^  et  de  ce  que  je  doi^ 
lui  promettre  au  noih  defa^majeAe ;  afin  qu'il  puifle 
€tre  en  ^tat  de  fe  retirer  de  ce  paid-id;  ou  j*appre^ 
hende  qu'il  ne  fait  pas  bon  pour  lui; 

Pour  moi ;  je  vaus  avone  franchement,  que  je 
crois  qu'il  m'a  parle  dans  la  fincerite  de  fon  coeur ; 
qu'il  eft  refolu  de  faire  fon  mieux  pour  abattre  le 
parti  du  pretendant^  et  pour  le  deracinet  tout>i-fait 
fi  cela  dependoit  de  lui :  et  il  me  paroit  certain, 
qu'il  n'y  a  perfonne  qui  puiffe  niiire  au  pretendant 
au  point  qu'il  le  pent  faire. 

A'  la  fin  de  notre  conver&tion,  il  me  ferra  la  main, 
et  me  dit :  ^^  Mi  lord,  fi  Ton  me  fait  la  juftice  de 
^^  croire  que  mes  profeifions  font  finceres,  plus  ils 
^^  menagent  ma  reputation,  plus  ils  font  le  fervice 
^^  du  roi.  Si  au  contraire  ils  me  foup9onnent  de  ne 
^^  pas  marcher  droit,  ils  auront  raifon  d'exigef  de 
^^  moi  des  conditions  que  j'aurai  en  meme  terns  rai-a 
**  fon,  comme  un  honnete  homme,  de  refufer.  Les 
^  difficultes  que  je  fais  de  promettre  trop,  peuvent 
**  fervir  de  garans  que  je  tiendrai  ce  a  quoi  je  m*en- 
^^  gage.  En  tout  cas,  le  tems  et  ma  conduite  uhi* 
^'  forme  convaincront  tout  le  monde  de  la  droiture 
*'  de  mes  intentions :  et  il  vaut  mieux  attendre  ce 
"  tems  avec  patience,  quelque  long  qu'il  puifle  etre, 
**  que  d*arriver  avec  precipitation  a  fon  but  en  for- 
^*  tant  du  grand  chemin  de  Thonneur  et  de  la  pro* 
•<  bite'." 
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Dissipation  of  mind,  and  length  of  time^ 
are  the  remedies  to  which  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind  truft  in  their  affliftions.  But  the  firft  of  thefc 
works  a  temporary,  the  fecond  a  flpw,  effeft :  and 
both  are  unworthy  of  a  wife  man.  Are  we  to  fly 
from  ouffelves  that  we  may  fly  from  our  misfor-i 
tunes,  and  fondly  to  imagine  that  the  difeafe  is 
cured,  becaufe  we  find  means  to  get  fome  moments 
of  refpite  from  pain  ?  Or  fliall  We  expeft  from  timd^ 
the  phyfician  of  brutes,  a  lingering  and  uncertain 
deliverance  ?  Shall  we  wait  to  be  happy  till  we  can 
forget  that  we  are  miferable,  and  owe  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  faculties  a  tranquillity  which  ought  to  be 
the  effeft  of  their  ftrength?  Far  otherwife.  Let 
US'  fet  all  our  pafl:  and  our  prefent  afl[Ii£tions  at  once 
before  our  eyesf.  Let  us  refolve  to  overcome  them^ 
inftead  of  flying  from  them,   or  wearing  out  the 

*  Several  paflages  of  ibis  little  treatife  are  taken  from  Seneca: 
and  the  whole  is  writ  with  fome  allufion  to  his  ftyle  and  manner, 
**  quanquam  non  omnlno  temere  fit,  quod  de  fententiis  illius 
'*  queritur  Fablus,"  &c.     Eras,  J)e  fen.  jud. 

t  Sen,  De  cod.  ad  HeL 
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fdnfe  of  them  by  long  and  ignominious  patiencfe^ 
Inftead  of  palliating  remedies,  let  us  ufe  the  incifion- 
knife  and  the  cauftic,  fearch  the  wound  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  work  an  immediate  and  radical  cure. 

The  recalling  of  former  misfortunes  feryes  ta 
fortify  the  mincf  againft  latter.  He  muft  blulh  to 
fink  under  the  anguiih  of  one  wound,  who  furveys 
a  body  feamed  over  with  the  fears  of  many,  and 
who  has  come  vi£lorious  out  of  all  the  coiiflids^ 
wherein  he  received  them.  Let  fighs  and  tears, 
and  fainting  under  the  Ughteft  ftrokes  of  adverfe 
fortune,  be  the  portion  of  thofe  unhappy  people 
whofe  tender  minds  a  long  courfe  of  felicity  has 
enervated :  while  fuch,  as  have  paflfed  through  year* 
of  calamity,  bear  up,  with  a  noble  and  immoveable 
conftancy,  againft  the  heavieft.  Uninterrupted  mJ-» 
fery  has  this  good  effeft,  as  it  cohtinually  torments, 
it  finally  hardens. 

Such  is  the  language  of  philofophy :  and  happy 
is  the  man  who  acquires  the  right  of  holding  it. 
But  this  right  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  pathetic  dif- 
courfe/  Our  conduft  can  alone  give  it  us:  and 
therefore,  inftead  of  prtrfuming  on  our  ftrength, 
the  fureft  method  is  to  confefs^  our  weaknefs,  and, 
without  lofs  of  time,  to  apply  ourferlves  to  the  ftudy 
^  of  wifdom.  This  was  the  advice  which  the  oracle 
gave  to  Zeno  *,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  fecfur- 
ing  our  tranquillity  amidft  all  the  accidents  to^  which 
human  life  is  expofed.  Philofophy  has,.  I  know, 
her  Thrnfosy  as  well  as  war :  and  among  her  fons 
many  there  have  been,  who,  while  they  aimed  at 
being  more  than  men,  became  fomething  lefs.  The 
means  of  preventing  this  danger  are  eafy  and  fure. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  examine  well  before  we  addift 
ourfelves  to  any  feft :  but  I  think  if  is  a  better  rule, 
to  addifl  ourfelves  to  none.  Let  us  hear  them  all, 
with  a  perfect  indifFerency  on  which  fide-  the  truth 
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^es :  and,  when  we  come  to  determine,  let  nothing 
appear  fo  venerable  to  us  as  our  own  underftandings. 
Let  us  gratefully  accept  the  help  of  every  one  who 
has  endeavored  to  corredt  the  vices,  and  ftrengthen 
ihe  minds  of  me;i }  but  let  us  chufe  for  ourfelves, 
and  yield  univerfal  aiTent  to  none.  Thus,  that  I 
may  inftance  the  fcft  already  mentioned,  when  we 
Jhave  laid  afide  the  wonderful  and  furprifmg  fen- 
tences,  and  all  the  paradoxes  of  the  Portique,  we 
ihall  find  in  that  fchool  fuch  dofirines  as  our  un- 
prejudiced reafons  fubmits  to  with  pleafure,  as  na- 
ture di^tes,  and  as  experience  confirms^  Without 
this  precaution,  we  r.un  the  rif<j}ie  of  becoming 
imaginary  kings,  and  real  flayes.  With  it  we  may 
learn  to  affert  our  native  freedom,  and  live  ind<4 
pendent  on  fortune. 

In  order  to  which  great  end,  it  is  neceffary  that 
we  ftand  watchful,  as  centinels,  to  difcover  the  fc^- 
cret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of  this  capricious  god- 
defs,  before  they  reach  us  *.  Where  Ihe  falls  upon 
us  unexpefted;  it  is  hard  to  refift ;  but  thofe  who 
wait  for  her,  will  repel  her  with  eafe.  The  fudden 
invafion  of  an  enemy  overthrows^  fuch  as  are  not 
on  their  ^u^rd  ;  but  they  who  forefee  the  war,  and 
prepare  themfelves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  ftand, 
-without  difficulty,  the  firft  and  the  fierceft  onfet. 
I  learned  this  important  leflbn  long  ago,  and  never 
trufted  to  fortune  even  while  (he  feemed  to  be  at» 
peace  with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  repu- 
;tation,  and  all  the  advantages  >yhich  her  treacher- 
ous indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I  placed  fo,  that 
ihe  might  fnatch  them  away  without  giving  me  any 
difturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me 
^and  them.  She  took  them,  but  fhe  could  not  tear 
them  from  me.  No  man  fufFers  by  bad  fortune, 
fcut  IjLC  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If  we  grow 
fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  ui, 

*  Sen,  Dc  con.  ad  Hel. 
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and  are  ,perpetually  to  remain  with  us,  if  we  leafli 
upon  them,  and  expeft  to  be  confidered  for  them  j 
we  fhall  fmk  into  all  the  bitternefs  of  griefy  as  foon 
as  thefe  falfe  and  tranfitory  benefits  pafs  away,  as 
ibon  as  our  vain  and  childilh  minds,  unfraught  with 
iblid  pleafures,  become  deftitute  even  of  thofe  which 
ar^  imaginary.  But,  if  we  do  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
be  tranfported  by  profperity,  neither  fhall  we  be 
reduced  by  adverfity.  Our  fouls  will  be  of  proof 
agiainft  the  dangers  of  both  thefe  ftates :  and,  hav- 
ing explored  our  ftrength,  we  fhall  be  fure  of  it ; 
for  in  the  midft  of  felicity,  we  (hall  have  tried  ho\y 
.  we  can  bear  misfortune. 

It  is  much  harder  to  examine  and  jud^e,  than  to 
take  up  opinions  on  truft ;  a;id  therefore  the  far" 
greatefl  part  of  the  world  borrow,  from  others, 
thofe  which  they  entertain  concerning  all  the  affairs 
of  life  and  death  ?.  Hence  it  proceeds  that  men  are 
fo  unanimoufly  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  things,  Vhigh, 
far  from  having  any  inherent  real  good,  are  varniftied 
over  v/ith  a  fpeciqus  and  deceitful  glofs,  and  con- 
tain nothing  anfwerable  to  their  appearances  f • 
Hence  it  proceeds,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  thofe 
things  which  are  called  evils,  there  is  nothing  fo 
hard  and  terrible  as  the  general  cry  of  the  world 
threatens.  The  word  exile  comes  indeed  harfh  to 
the  ear,  and  ftrikes  us  like  a  melancholy  and  exe- 
crable found,  through  a  certain  perfuafion  which 
men  have  habitually  concurred  in.  Thus  the  mul- 
titude has  ordained.  But  the  greateft  part  of  theii: 
ordinances  are  abrogated  by  tlie  wife. 

Rejefting  therefore  the  judgment  of  thofe  who 
determine  according  to  popular  opinions,  or  the 
firft  appearances  of  things,   let  u?  examine  what 

*  Dum  uniifquifquc  mavult  credere,  quamjudicarc,  nunquam 
4cvitajudicatur,  femper  crcditur.     Sen,  De  vita  beat.     . 
f  Sen.  Do  con.  ad  HeL 
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-exile  really  is  *.  'It  is  then,  a  change  of  place ; 
and,  left  you  ftiould  fay  that  I  diminim  the  objea, 
and  conceal  the  moft  fhocking  parts  of  it,  I  add, 
that  this  change  of  place  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  fome  or  all  of  the  following  inconveniencies ; 
by  the.lofs  of  the  eftate  which  we  enjoyed,  and  the 
rank  which  we  held ;  by  the  lofs  of  that  coufideration 
and  power  which  we  were  in  pofTeflion  of;  by  a  fepa- 
ration  from  our  family  and  our  friends ;  by  the  con- 
tempt which  we  may  fall  into ;  by  the  ignominy 
with  which  thofe  who  haye  driven  us  abroad,  will 
endeavor  to  fully  the  innocence  of  our  charac* 
ters,  and  to  juftify  the  injuftice  of  their  own  con- 
.duft. 

All  thefe  fhall  be  fpoke  to  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
while,  let  us  confider  what  evil  there  is,  in  change 
of  place,  abftraftedly  and  by  itfelf. 

To  live  deprived  of  one's  country  is  intolerable  f . 
Is  it  fo  ?  How  comes  it  then  to  pafs  that  fuch  num- 
bers of  men  live  out  of  their  countries  by  choice  f 
Obferve  how  the  ftreets  of  London  and  Paris  are 
crowded.  Call  over  thofe  millions  by  name,  and 
^  them,  one  by  one,  of  what  country  they  are  : 
how  many  will  you  find,  who,  from  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  come  to  inhabit  thefe  great  cities, 
which  afford  the  largeft  opportunities,  and  the 
largeft  encouragement,  to  virtue  and  to  vice  ?  Some 
are  drawn  .by  ambition,  and  fome  are  fent  by  dutyj 
many  refort  thither  to  improve  their  minds,  and* 
many  to  improve  their  fortunes  ;  others  bring  their 
J)eauty,  and  others  their  eloquence,  to  market. 
Remove  frpm  hence,  and  go  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mities  of  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft  :  vifit  the  barbarous 
jiations  pf  Africa,  or  the  inhofpitable  regions  of  the 
jTorth :  you  will  find  no  climate  fo  bad,  no  coun- 

P  Sen.  De  con.  ad  Hel.  f  Ibid. 
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try  fo  favage,   as  not  to  have  fome  people  whq 
come  from  abroad,  and  inhabit  there  by  choice. 

Among  nunlberlefs  extravagancies  which  have  . 
pafled  through  the  mind^  of  men,  we  may  juftly 
reckon  for  one,  that  notion  of  a  fecret  affeQion, 
independent  of  our  reafon,  and  fuperior  to  our  rea-. 
ion,  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  have  for  our  coun- 
try ;  as  if  thpre  were  fome  phyfical  virtue  in  every  . 
fpot  of  grquhd,  which  neceffariiy  produced  this  ef- 
^e£k  in  every  one  Jjorn  upon  it. 

f'.       Amor  patriae  rjitione  valentior  omni  *.'* 

^s  if  the  I^eimyei  was  a^  univerfa}  diftemper,  infe-» 
parable  from  the  conftitution  of  a  human  body,  an^ 
not  peculiar  to  the  Swife,  who  feem  to  have  been 
made  for  their  mountains,  as  their  mountains  feeni 
to  hjLve  been  made  for  them  f  •  This  notion  may 
Jiave  contributed  to  the  fecurity  and  grandeur  of 
Jlates.  It  ha3  therefore  been  not  unartfully  culti- 
vated, and  the  prejudice  of  education  has  been  with 
care  put  on  its  lidq.  Men  have  come  in  this  cafe, 
as  in  many,  from  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  fo^ 
to  perfuade  other$,  ?ind  even  to  believe  themfelves ' 
that  it  is  fo.  Procopius  relates  that  Abganis  came 
to  Rome,  and  gained  the  efteera  and  friendfhip  of 
Augujius  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  this  emperor  could  not 
refplve  to  let  him  return  home:  th^t  Abgarus  brought 
feveral  beads,  which  he  had  taken  one  day  in  hunt- 
ing,, alive  to  Augujius :  that  he  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  Circus  fome  of  the  earth  which  belong- 
ed to.  the  places  where  each  of  thefe  animals-  had 
been  caught;  that  as  foon  as  this  was  done,  and 
they  were  turned  loofe,  every  one  of  them  ran  to  ' 
that  corner  where  his  earth  lay :  that  Augujius^  ad- 
jniring  their  fentiment  of  love  for. their  country 

''   *  pv.DcPonto,  El.  IV,  t  Card,  j^/'w/;.  Let. 
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Ivliich  nature  has  graved  in  the  hearts  of  beafts, 
and  ftruck  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  granted 
the  requeft  which  Abgarus  immediately  preffed  upon 
him,  and  allowed,  though  with  regret,  the  tetrarch 
to  return  to  Edeffa.  But  this  tale  deferves  juft  as 
much  credit  as  that  which  follows  in  the  fame  place, 
of  the  letter  of  Abgarus  to  Jcfiis  Chriji^  of  our 
Saviour's  anfwer,  and  of  the  cure  of  Abgarus. 
There  is  nothing,  furely,  more  grbundlefs  than  the 
notion  here  advanced,  nothing  more  abfurd.  We 
love  the  country  in  which  we  are  born,  becaufe 
we  receive  particular  benefits  from  it,  and  becaufe 
we  have  particular  obligations  to  it :  which  ties  we 
may  have  to  another  country  as  well  as  that  we  are 
torn  in ;  to  our  country  by  eleftion,  as  well  as  to 
our  country  by  birth.  In  all  other  refpefts,  a  wife 
man  looks  on  himfelf  as  a  citizen  of  the  world : 
and,  when  you  aflv  him  where  his  country  lies^ 
points,  like  Anaxagoras^  with  his  finger  to  *  th^ 
Heavens. 

There  are  other  perfons,  again,  who  have  imagin- 
ed that  as  the  whole  univerfe  fuffers  a  continual  ro* 
4:ation,  and  nature  feems  to  delight  in  it,  or  to  pre* 
ferve  herfelf  bv  it,  fo  there  is  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
natural  reftleflnefs,  which  inclines  them  to  change  of 
place,  and  to  the  fliifting  their  habitations  *.  This 
opinion. has  at  leaft  an  appearance  of  truth,  which 
the  other  wants;  and  is  countenanced,  as  the  other  is 
contradifted,  by  experience.  But,  whatever  the  rea- 
fons  be,  which  muft  have  vaxied  infinitely  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  cafes,  and  an  immenfe  fpace  of  time ; 
true  it  is  in  faft,  that  the  families  and  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  in  a  continual  fluQ  nation,  roaming 
about  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  driving  and  driven 
out  by  turns.  What  a  number  of  colonies  has  Afia 
Cent  into  Europe!  The  Phoenicians  planted  the 
pads  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,   and  puflied  their 

*  Sen.  D^con.  ad  HcL 
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fettlements  even  into  the  ocean.    The  Etrurians  were 
of  Afiatic  extraftion ;  and,  to  mention  no*  more,  the 
Romans,  thofe  lords  of  the  world,  acknowledged 
a  Trojan  exile  for  the  founder  of  their  empire. 
How  many  migrations  have  there  been,  in  return  to 
thefe,  from  Europe  into  Afia  ?  They  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  enumerate  ;    for,  befide  the  Aeolic,  the  Ionic, 
and  others  of  almoft  equal  fame,  the  Greeks,   dur- 
ing feveral  ages,  made  continual  expeditions,  and 
built  cities  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  I'he  Gauls  pene- 
trated thither  too,  and  eftablifhed  a  kingdom.    The 
European  Scythians  over-ran  thefe  vaft  provinces, 
and  carried  their  arms  to  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
Akficahder  fubdued  all  from  the  Hellefpont  to  India, 
and  built  towns,  and  eftablifhed  colonies,  .to-fecure 
his  conquefts,  and  to  eternize  his  name.    From  both 
thefe  parts  of  the  world  Africa  has  received  inhabi- 
tants and  mafters ;  and  what  fhe  has  received  fhe  has 
given.     The  Tyrians  built  the  city,  and  founded 
the  republic  of  Carthage ;  and  Greek  has  been  the 
language  of  Egypt.     In  the  remoteft  antiquity  we 
hear  of  Belus  in  Chaldaea,  and  of  Sefojiris  planting 
his  tawny  colonies  in  Colchos ;  and  Spain  has  been, 
in  thefe  latter  ages,   under  the  jdominion  of  the 
Moors.     If  we  turn  to  Runic  hiftory,  we  find  our 
fathers,  the  Goths,  led  by  Woderi  and  by  Thor^  their 
heroes  firft  and  their  divinities  afterwards,  from  the 
Afiatic  Tartary  into  Europe :  and  who  can  affure  us 
jhat  this  was  their  firft  migration  ?    They  came  into 
Afia,  perhaps  by  the  »eaft,  from  that  continent  to 
which  their  fons  have  lately  failed  from  Europe  by 
the  weft :  and  thus,  in  the  procefs  of  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  the  fame  race  of  men  have  puflied 
their   conquefts   and  their   habitations   round  the 
globe :  at  leaft  this  may  be  fuppofed,  as  reafonably 
as  it  is  fuppofed,  I  think  by  Grotiusj  that  America 
was  peopled  from  Scandinavia.    The  world  is  a  great 
wilderncfs,  wherein  mankind  have  wandered  and 
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joftled  one  another  about  from  the  creation.  Some 
have  removed  by  neceffity,  and  others  by  choice. 
One  nation  has  been  fond  of  feizing  what  another 
was  tired  of  poffeffing :  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  country  which  is  to  this  day  in  the 
hands  of  its  firft  inhabitants. 

Thus  fate  has  ordained  that  nothing  (hall  remain 
long  in  the  fame  ftate :  and  what  are  all  thefe  tranf. 
pottations  of  people,  but  fo  many  public  exiles? 
Varro^  the  moil  learned  of  the  Romans,  thought, 
fmce  nature  '^  is  the  fame  wherever  we  go,  that  this 
fmgle  circumftance  was  fufficjent  to  remove  all 
objeftions  to  change  of  place,  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
ftripped  of  the  other  inconveniencies  which  at- 
tend exile..  M.  Brutus  thought  it  enough  that  thofe, 
who  go  into  banifliment,  cannot  be  hindered  from 
carrying  their  virtue  along  with  them.  Now,  if  any 
one  judge  that  each  of  thefe  comforts  is  in  itfelf  in- 
fufficient,  he  rauft  however  confefs  that  both  of  them, 
joined  together,  are  able  to  remove  the  terrors  of 
exile.  For  what  trifles  muft  all  we  leave  behind 
us  be  efteemed,  in  compfeirifon  of  the  two  moft  pre- 
cious things  which  men  can  enjoy,  and  which,  we 
are  fure,  will  follow  us  wheiever  we  turn  our  fteps, 
the  fame  nature,  and  our  proper  virtue  f  ?  Believe 
me,  the  providence  of  God  has*  eftabliflfied  fuch  an 
order  in  the  world,  that  of  all  which  belongs  to  us 
the  leaft  valuable  parts  can  alone  fall  under  the  will 
of  others.  Whatever  is  beft  is  fafeft ;  lies  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  power ;  can  neither  be  given 
nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great  and  beautiful 
work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world, 
whereof  it  makes  the  nobleft  part.  Thefe  are  infe- 
parably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  one  we 
fliall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march  therefore  in^ 
trepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  courfe  of  human 

♦  Sen.  Dc  con.  ad  Hd.  f  Ibid. 
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accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coaf^ 
ibeVer  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  fhall  not  fin4 
ourfelves  abfolutely  ftrangers.  We  fhall  meet  with 
men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  fame  figure,  en- 
dowed with  the  fame  faculties,  and  born  under  the 
fame  laws  of  nature.  We  fhall  fee  the  fame  virtues 
and  vices,  flowing  from  the  fame  general  principles, 
but  varied  in  a  thoufand  diflferent  and  contrary 
inodes,  according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
cuftoms  which  is  cftabliilied  for  thefameuniverfajend, 
the  prefervation  of  fociety.  We  (hall  feel  the  fame 
revolution  of  feafons,  and  the  fame  fun  ai>d  moon  * 
will  guide  the  courfe  of  our  year.  The  fjime  azure 
vault,  befpangled  with  ftars,  will  be  every  where 
fpread  over  our  heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  from  whence  we  may  not  admire  thofe  planets 
which  roll,  like  ours,  in  diflferent  orbits  round  the 
fame  central  fun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  difcover 
;an  objeft  ftill  more  ftupendous,  that  ^rmy  of  fixed 
ftars. hung  up  in  the  immenfe  fpace  of  the  univerfe, 
innumerable  funs,  whofe  bean>s  enlighten  and  cherifh 
the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  them  :  and 
whilft  I  am  ravifhed  by  fuch  contemplations  as  thefe, 
whilft  my  foul  is  thus  raifed  up  to  heaven,  it  imports 
me  little  what  ground  I  tread  uppn. 
*  Brictus  f ,  in  the  book  which  he  writ  on  virtue, 
related  that  he  had  feen  Marcellus  in  exile  at  Mity- 
iene,  living  in  all  the  happinefs  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable  of,  and  cultivating,  with  as  much 
afliduity  as  ever,  all  kinds  of  laudable  knowledge. 
He  added,  that  this  fpeftacle  made  him  think  that 
it  was  rather  he  who  went  into  baniftiment,  fince  he 
was  to  return  without  the  otlier,  than  the  other  whp 

*  P/w/.  Of  banifhmcnt.  He  compares  thofe  who  cannot  live 
out  of  their  own  country,  to  the  fimple  people  who  fancied  that 
the  moon  of  Athens  was  a  finer  moon  than  that  of  Corinth. 

—  labcntcm  c<rlo  qiix  ducitls  annum. 

f  Sen.  Dc  con.  ad  HcL  Virg,  Gcorg. 
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remained  in  it.  O  MarceUtis^  far  more  happy  when 
Brutus  approved  thy  exile,  than  when  the  common- 
weahh  approved  thy  confulfliip !  How  great  a  man 
muft  thou  have  been,  to  extort  admiration  from  him 
who  appeared  an  objeft  of  admiration  even  to  hi?  own 
Cato  !  The  fame  Brutus  reported  further,  that  Cafar 
overfliot  Mityiene,  becaui'e  he  could  not  ftand  the 
fight  of  Marcellus  reduced  to  a  ftate  fo  unworthy  of 
him.  His  reftotation  was  at  length  obtained  by  the 
public  interceflion  of  the, whole  fenate,  who  were 
dejefted  with  grief  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  feem- 
ed  all  upon  this  occafion,  to  have  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  with  Brutus j  and  to  be  fuppliants  for  them- 
felves  rathcl-  thto  fof  Mdrtellus  f .  This  was  to 
return  with  honor ;  but  furely  he  remained  abroad 
with  greater,'  when  Brutus  could  not  refoive  to  Teave 
him,  nor  Cafar  to  fee  him ;  for  both  of  them  bore 
witnefs  of  his  merit.  Brutus  grieved,  and  Cafar 
bluflied  to  go  to  Rome  without  him. 

^  Metellus  Nwnidicus  had  undergone  the  fame 
fife  feme  years  before,  while  the  people,  who  are 
always  the  fureft  inftruments  of  their  own  fervitude. 
Were  laying,-  under  the  condufl:  of  Marius^  the 
foundations  of  that  tyranny  which  was  perfeded  by 
Cafar.  Metellus  atone,  in  the  midft  of  an  intimi- 
dated fenate,  and  outrageous  multitude,  tefufed  tof 
fwear  to  the  pernicious  laws  of  the  tribune  Saturni- 
nus.  His-  coftftancy  became  his  crime,  and  exile 
his  punifliment.  .  A  wild  and  lawlefs  faftion  pre- 
vailing againft  him,  the  beft  men  of  the  city  armed  in 
his  defence,  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,^ 
that  they  might  preferve  fo  much  virtue  to  their 
country.  But  he,  having  failed  to  perfuade,  thought 

f  Marcellus  was  afiaflinatcd  at  Athens,  in  his  return  home, 
by  Cbilo^  an  old  friend,  and  fcUow-foldier  of  his.  The  motive 
of  Chilo  18  not  explained  in  hiftory.  Cafar  was  fufpeded,  but 
he  ieems  to  be  jultified  by  the  opinion  of  Brutus, 

it 
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it  not  lawful  to  conftrain.  He  judged  in  the  phrenfy 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  as  Plato  judged  in 
the  dotage  of  the  Athenian.  Metellus  knew,  that 
if  his  fellow-citizens  atnended,  he  fhould  be  re- 
called ;  and  if  they  did  not  amend,  he  thought  he 
could  be  no  ^here  worfc  than  at  Rome.  He  went 
voluntarily  into  exile,  and  wherever  he  pafled  he 
carried  the  fure  fymptom  of  a  fickly  ftate,  and  the 
certain  prognoftic  of  an  expiring  commonwealth. 
What  temper  he  continued  in  abroad  will  beft  ap- 
pear by  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  fetters  which 
Gelli'fs  *,  in  a  pedantic  compilation  of  phrafes 
ufed  by  the  annalifl:  ^  Claudius ^  has  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  the  word  frunifcor.  /  "  Illi  vero  omni 
"  jure  atque  honeftate  interdifti :  ego  neque  aqua 

neque  igne  careo :  et  fumma  gloria  frunifcor.*' 
Happy  Metellus !  happy  in  the  confcience  of  thy 
own  virtue !  happy  in  thy  pious  fon,  and  in  that  ex- 
cellent friend  who  refembled  thee  in  merit  and  iq 
fortune ! 

Rutilius  had  defended  Afia  againft  the  extortions 
of  the  publicans,  according  to  the  ftrid  juftice  of 
which  he  made  profeflion,  and  to  the  particular 
duty  of  his  ofScc.  The  Equeftrian  order  were  upon 
this  account  his  enemies,  and  the  Marian  faftion 
was  fo  of  courfe,  on  account  of  his  probity,  as  well 
as  out  of  hatred  to  Metellus,  The  mod  innocent 
man  of  the  city  was  accufed  of  corruption.  The 
beft  man  was  profecuted  by  the  worft,  by  Apt- 
cius ;  a  name  dedicated  to  infamy  f.  Thofe  who 
had  ftirred  up  the  falfe  accufation  fat  as  judges, 
and  pronounced  the  unjuft  fentence  againft 
him.  He  hardly  deig^ied  to  defend  his  caufe,  but 
retired  into  the  Eaft,  where  that  Roman  virtue 
which   Rome  could  not  bear,   was  received  wth 

*  Lib.  xvii.  cap.  2. 

f  There  was  another  j^pictus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  fa- 
mous for  hit  gluttony  ;  and  a  third  in  the  time  of  Trajan^ 

honor. 
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fiohor  *.  Shall  Rutilius  now  be  deemeci  unhappyf 
when  they  who  condemned  him  are,  for  that  aftion, 
delivered  down  as  criminals  to  all  future  generati- 
ons ?  when  he  quitted  his  country  with  greater  eafe 
than  he  would  fufFer  his  exile  to  finilh ;  when  he 
alone  durft  refufe  the  Diftator.  Syikj  and  being 
recalled  home,  not  only  declined  to  go,' but  fled 
farther  off? 

What  do  you  propofe,  it  may  be  faid,  by  thefd 
examples,  multitudes  of  which  are  to  be  colfefted 
from  the  memorials  of  former  ages  ?  I  propofe  to 
fhew  that  as  change  of  place,  fimply  cbnfidered, 
can  render  no  man  unhappy,  fo  the  other  evils 
which  are  objeded  to  exile,  either  cannot  happen  to 
wife  and  virtuous  men ;  or,  if  they  do  happen  to 
them,  cannot  render  them  miferable.  Stones  arfe 
hard,  and  cakes  of  ice  are  cold :-  and  all  who  feel 
them,  feel  them  alike  f .  But  the  good  or  the  bad 
events,  which  fortune  brings  upoii  us,  are  felt  ac- 
cording to  what  qualities  we,  not  they,  have. 
They  are  in  themfelves  indifferent  and  common  ac- 
cidents, and  they  acquire  ftrength  by  nothing  but 
our  vice  or  our  weaknefs.  Fortune  can  difpenfe 
neither  felicity  nor  infelicity  unlefs  we  co-operate 
with  her.  Few  men,  who  are  unhappy  under  the 
lofs  of  an  eftate,  would  be  happy  in  the  poffeffion 
of  it :  and  thofe,  who  deferve  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages which  exile  takes  away,  will  not  be  unhappy 
when  they  are  deprived  of  them. 

It  grieves  me  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
but  Tu/ly  was  one  fo  remarkably,  that  the  examplje 
can  be  neither  concealed,  nor  paffed  over.  Thijj 
great  man,  who  had  been  the  faviour  of  his  coun- 
try, who  had  feared,  in  the  fupport  of  that  caufe, 
neither  the  infults  of  a  defperate  party,  nor  the 
daggers  of  affaffms,  when  he  came  to  fuffer  for  the 

*  Sen,  L.  Dc  proY.  cap.  3.  f  P^"-'  On  exile. 
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fame  caufe,  funk  under  the  weight.  He  difhonorea 
that  banifhment  which  indulgent  providence  meant 
to  be  the  means  of  rendering  his  glory  complete. 
Uncertain  where  he  fliould  go,  or  what  he  fhould 
do,  fearful  as  a  woman,  and  froward  as  a  child,  he 
lamented  the  lofs  of  his  rank,  of  his  riches,  and  of 
his  fplendid  popularity.  His  eloquence  ferv'ed  only 
to  paint  his  ignominy  in  ftronger  colors.  He  wept 
over  the  ruins  of  his  fine  houfe  which  Clodius  had 
demolilhed :  and  his  feparation  from  Terentia^  whom 
he  repudiated  not  long  afterwards,  was  perhaps  an 
aifliftion  to  him  at  this  time.  Every  thing  becomes 
intolerable  to  the  man  who  is  once  fubdued  by 
grief  fa  J.  He  regrets  what  he  took  no  pleafure  ia 
enjoying,  and,  overloaded  already,  he  (brinks  at  the 
weight  of  a  feather.  Cicero*s  .behaviour,  in  fliort, 
was  fuch  that  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
believed  him  to  have  loft  his  fenfes  ('bj.  Ca/ar  be- 
held,  with  a  fecret  fatisfaftion,  the  man,  who  had 
refufed  to  be  his  lieutenant,  weeping  under  the  rod 
of  Clodius.  Pompey  hoped  to  find  fome  excufe  for" 
his  own  ingratitude  in  the  contempt  which  the" 
friend,  whom  he  had  abandoned,  expofed  himfellT 
to.  Nay,  Atiicus  judged  him  too  meanly  attached 
to  his  former  fortune,  and  reproached  him  for  it.- 
Atiicus^  whofe  great  talents  were  ufury  and  trim- 
ming, who  placed  his  principal  merit  in  being,  rich, 
and  who  would  have  been  noted  with*  infamy  at 
AthenSj  for  keeping  well  with  all  fides,  and  ven- 
turing on  none  (c)  :  even  Atticus  bluflied  for  Tully, 
and  the  moft  plaufible  man  alive  affumed  the  ftylo 
of  Cato* 

"  (a)  Mitto  caetera  intolerabiUa.  Etenim  fletu  impedion  Lt' 
111.  Ad  Attic,  cp.  lo. 

(h)  Tamfcpe,  et  tarn  vehementer  objurgas,  et  ammo  infirmo 
ciTe  dicis.     lb. 

(c)  Plul4  Vit.  Solon. 

Having 
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having  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  inftance,  becaufe^ 
S;7hilft  it  takes  nothing  from  the  truth  which  has 
been  eftablifhed,  it  teaches  us  another  of  great  im- 
portance. Wife  men  are  certainly  fuperior  to  ali 
the  evils  of  e3^ile.  But  in  a  ftrift  fenfe  he,  who  has 
left  any  one  paffion  in  his  foul  unfubdued,  will  not 
deferve  that  appellation.  It  ^is  not  enough  that  we 
have  ftudied  all  the  duties  ofJ)ublic  and  private  life^ 
that  we  are  perfeftly  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
we  live  up  to  them  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  a  paf- 
fion that  lies  dormant  in  the  heart,  and  has  efcaped 
our  fcrutiny,  or  which  we  have  obferved  and  indulg- 
ed as  venial,  or  which  we  have  perhaps  entouraged, 
as  a  principle  to  excite  and  to  aid  our  virtue,  may 
one  time  or  other  deftroy  our  tranquillity,  and  dif- 
grace  our  whole  charafter.  When  virtue  has  fteel- 
ed  the  mind  on  every  fide.  We  are  invulnerable  oii 
every  fide :  but  Achilles  was  wounded  in  the  heel. 
The  leaft  part,  overlooked  or  negleded,  may  expofe 
us  to  receive  a  mortal  blow.  Reafon  cannot  obtain 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  our  fouls  by  one  victory. 
Vice  has  many  referves,  which  muft  be  beaten ; 
many  ftrong  holds,  which  muft  be  forced ;  and  we 
may  be  found  of  proof  in  many  trials,  without  being 
fo  in  all.  We  may  refift  the  fevereft,  and  yield  to 
the  weakeft  attacks  of  fortune.  We  may  have  got 
the  better  of  avarice,  the  moft  epidemical  difcafe  of 
the  mind,  and  yet  be  flaves  to  ambition  f .     We  may 

\  Seneca  fays  the  contrary  of  all  this,  according  to  the  Stoical 
fyftem,  which,  however,  he  departs  from  on  many  occafions^ 
^'  Si  contra  unam  quamlibet  partem  fortunse  fatis  tibi  roboris  eft» 

<<  idem  adverfus  omnes  erit. Si  ataritia  dimifity  vehementif-* 

''  fima  generis  human!  peftis,  moram  tibi  ambitio  non  faciei. 
**  Si  ultinuim  diem/'  &c.     De  Con.  ad  Hel. 

Non  fingula  vitia  ratio,  fed  pariter  omnia  profternit.  In  uni- 
Terfum  femel  vincitur.  lb. 

'  Ncc  audacem  quidem  tiraoris  abfolvinras :  ne  prodigum  quideia 
tvaritia  liberamus.     De  Benef.  L^iv.  c.  27. 

Qui  autem  habet  vitiumunum,  habet  omnia.     lb.  L.  v.  c.  i$4 

Vol.  L  I  have 
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have  purged  our  fouls  of  the  fear  of  (kath,  andyct 
fome  other  fear  may  venture  to  lurk  behind.  Tnis 
was  the  cafe  of  Cicero.  Vanity  was  his  cardinal 
vice  (a.)  It  had,  I  queftion  not,  warmed  his  zeal, 
quickened  his  induftry,  animated  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  fupported  his  conftancy  againft  Caii' 
line :  but  it  gave  to  Clodius  an  entire  viftory  over 
him.  '  He  was  not  afraid  to  die,  and  part  with  eftate, 
rank,  honor,  and  every  thing  which  he  lamented  the 
lofs  of:  but  he  was  afraid  to  live  deprived  of  ^hem. 
"  Ut  vivus  haec  amitterem  (b.)**  He  would  pro- 
bably have  met  death  on  this  occafion  with  the  fame 
iirmnefs  with  which  he  faid  to  Popilius  Lanusj  his 
client  and  his  murderer,"  ^'  Approach,  veteran,  and 
**  if  at  leaft  thou  canft  do  this  well,  cut  off  my  head." 
But  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  himfelf,  and  to  be  feen 
by  others,  dripped  of  thofe  trappings  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  wear.  This  made  him  break  out  into 
fo  many  (hameful  exprefEons.  "Poffum  oblivifci 
«  qui  fuerim  ?  non  fentire  qui  fife  ?  quo  caream 
"  honore  ?  qua  gloria  ?"  And  fpeaking  of  his  bro- 
ther — **  Vitavi  ae  viderem ;  ne  aut  illius  lutlura 
^<  fqualoremque  afpicerem,  aut  me,  quem  illefloren- 
**  tiflimum  reliquerat,  perditum  illi  affliftumque  of- 
*'  ferrem  f  ^.J'*  He  had  thought  of  death,  and  pre- 
pared his  mind  for  it.  There  were  occafions  too 
where  his  vanity  might  be  flattered  by  it.  But  the 
feme  vanity  hindered  him  in  his  profperous  eftate 
from  fuppofing  fu(^h  a  reverfe  as  afterwards  happen- 
ed to  him.  When  it  came,  it  found  him  unprepar- 
ed, it  furprifed  him,  it  ftuniied  him ;  for  he  was  ftilt 
fond  of  the  pomp  and  hurry  of  Rome,  '*  fumum  et 
"  opes,  'ftrepltumque^lioihae,'*  and  uu^t^eanfed  from 

(a)  In  aiumo  autem  glortge  cupiso^    qualis   firit  Ciceroni^, 
plurimum  poteft.   FeL  Pat,  L.  i. 

(h)  Ep  ad  j4ttic.  L.  Hi.  ep.  3,  7^  10.  ct  pafilm. 
(c)  L.  lii.  ep.  10.  ad  Attic. 

all 
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all  thdfe  tbihgs  ^hich  habit  renders  iieceflary,  aad 
%hich  tiature  has  left  indifferent. 

We  have  enumerated  them  above,  and  it  is  time 
to  defcend  !«to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
diem.     Change  of  place  then  may  be  borne  by  every 
inaii.^   It  is  the  delight  of  many.     But  who  can  bear 
Ae  evib  which  accompany  exile  ?  You  who  afk  the 
t^ueftion  can  bear  them.     Every  one  who  confiders 
them  as  they  ^re  in  themfelves,inftead  of  looking  at 
them  throug'h  the  falfe  optic  which  prejudice  Jiolds 
before  our  eyes.     For  what?  you  hdve  loft  your 
eftate:  reduce  your  defires,  and  you  will  perceive 
yourfelf  to  be  as  rich  as  ever,  with  this  confiderable 
advantage  to  boot,  that  your  cares  will  be  diminilh- 
td.     Our  natural  and  real   wants  |   are  confined 
to     narrow    bounds,    whilft    thofe  which    fancy 
and  cuftom  create  are  confirted  to  none.     Tnith 
Hes  within  a  little  and  certain  compafs,  but  error  is 
immenfe.     If  we  fuffer  our  defires  therefore  to  wan*- 
der  beyond  thefe  bourids, .  they  wander  eternally. 
♦*  Nefcio  quid  curtae  fempcr  abeft  rei.**     We  become 
neceflitous  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  and  our  poverty 
cncreafes  with  our  riches.     Reduce  your   defires, 
be   able  to   fay    with  the  apoftle   of  Greece,   to 
whom  Erafmus  was  ready  to  addrefs  his  prayers, 
**  quam  multis   ifpe   non   egeo !"    Banilh   out  of 
your   exile  all  imaginary,  and  you  will  fuffer  no 
real  wants.     The  little  ftream  which  is  left  will  fuf- 
fice  to  quench  the  thirft  of  nature,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  quenched  by  it,  is  not  your  thirft,  but 
.  your  diftemper ;  a  diftemper  formed  by  the  vicious 

f  Natursdia  defidena  finita  funt :  t%  falfa  opinione  nafcentia 
libi  definant  non  habent,  nullu»  onim  terminus  falfo  e(l.  Sen* 
£p.  16. 

Excerp.  ex  Lib.  Sen,  falfcly  fo  called. 

Si  ad  naturani  vivesy  nunquam  eris  pauper ; .  fi  ad  opinionenii 
iittnquam  dives.  Exiguum  natura  dedderat,  opinio  immenfuau 
Sm.  £p.  16. 

1 1  habits 
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habits  of  your  mind,  and  not  the  effeft  of  ^iT©. 
How  great  a  part  of  mankind  bear  poverty  with 
cheerfulnefs,  becaufe  they  have  been  bred  in  it,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  it  ?  |  Shall  we  not  be  able  to  ac- 
quire, by  reafon  and  by  refleftion,  what  the  meaneft 
artifan  poffefles  by  habit  ?  fhall  thofe  who  have  fo 
many  advantages  over  him,  be  flaves  to  wants  and 
neceflities  of  which  he  is  ignorant  ?  The  rich,  whofe 
wanton  appetites  neither  the  produce  of  one  coun- 
try, nor  of  one  part  of  the  world,  can  fatisfy,  for 
whom  the  whole  habitual  globe  is  ranfacked,  for 
whom  the  caravans  of  the  eaft  are  continually  in 
march,  and  the  remoteft  feas  are  covered  with  fhips; 
thefe  pampered  creatures,  fat^d  with  fuperfluity,  are 
often  glad  to  inhabit  an  humble  cot,  and  to  make 
an  homely  meal.  They  run  for  refuge  into  the  arms 
of  frugality.  Madmen  that  they  are,  to  live  always 
in  fear  of  what  they  fomctimes  wifli  for,  and  to  fly 
from  that  life  which  they  find  in  luxury  to  imitate  I 
Let  us  caft  our  eyes  backwar-ds  on  thofe  great  men 
who  lived  in  the  ages  of  virtue,  ef  fimplicity,  of  fru- 
gality, <md  let  us  blufti  to  think  that  we  enjoy  in 
banifhment  more  thsin  they  were  mafters  of  in  the 
midft  of  their  glory,  in  the  utnioft  aflluenee  of  their 
fortune.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  behold  a  great 
diftatoi^  Raving  audience  to  the  Samnite  ambalfadors, 
and  preparing  on  the  hearth  his  mean  repaft  with 
the  fame  hand  which  had  fo  often  fiibducd  the  ene^ 
mies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  borne  the  triumphal 
laurel  to  the  capitol.  Let  us  remember  that  Plato 
had  but  §  three  fervants,  and  that  Zeno  had  none  [l» 

Socraiesy 

X  Sen.  Dc  con.  ad  Hel. 

f  Plato^i  will,  in  Dlog,  Lner.  mtntions  four  fcrvants,  befidcs 
Diana,  to  whom  he  gave  her  freedom. 

jfpuieius  inakes  his  eftate  con  fill  in  a  Kttle  garden  acar  the  aca- 
demy, two  ferrants,  a  patten  for  facrificfes,  and  as  thuch  golcf  as 
woiiH  fervc  to  make  car-nngs  for  a  chitd. 

II  'Zcnp  was  owner  of  a  thoufand  talents  when  he  came  from 
Cyprus  into  Greece,  and  he  ufed  to  lend  his  money  out  upon  (hips 

at 
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Socrates^  the  reformer  of  his  country,  was  maintained, 
as  Menenius  Agrippa^  the  arbiter  of  his  country,  was 
buried,  by  contribution  *•  While  Attilius  Regulus 
beat  the  Carthaginians  in  Afric,  'the  flight  of  his 
ploughman  reduced  his  family  to  diftrefs  at  home, 
and  the  tillage  of  his  little  farm  became  the  public 
care.  Scipio  died  without  leaving  enough  to  marry 
his  daughters,  and  their  portions  were  padd  out  of 
the  treafury  of  the  (late ;  for  fure  it  was  juft  that  the 
people  of  Rome  ftiould  once  pay  tribute  to  him,  who 
had  eftablifhed  a  perpetual  tribute  on  Carthage. 
After  fuch  examples,  Ihall  we  be  afraid  of  poverty  ? 
Shall  we  difdain  to  be  adopted  into  a  family  which 
has  fo  many  illuftrious  anceftors  ?  Shall  we  complain 
,of  baniihment  for  takings  from  us  what  the  greatefl 
philofophers,  and  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity, 
never  enjoyed. 

You  will  find  fault  perhaps,  and  attribute  to  arti- 
fice, that  I  confider  fingly  misfortunes  which  come 
altogether  on  the  banifhed  man,  and  overbear  him 
^th  their  united  weight.  You  could  fupport  change 
of  place  if  it  was  not  accompanied  with  poverty,  or 
.poverty  if  it  was  not  accompanied  with  the  fepa^a- 
tion  from  your  family  and  your  friends,  with  the  lofs 
of  your  rank,  confidei;atioix,  and  powpr,  with  con- 
tempt and  ignominy.  ,  Whoever  he  be  -who  reafons 
in  this  manner,  let  him  take  the  following  anfwer : 
The  leaft  of  thefe  circumftances  is  fingly  fufficient  to 
render  the  man  miferable  who  is  not  prepared  for 

at  an  high  intereft.  He  kept,  in  fhort,  a  kind  of  infurance-of- 
fice.  He 'loft  this  eftate  perhaps  when  he  fatd,  **•  rede  fane  a^it 
^**  fortuna,  quae  nos  ad  philofophiam  impcnit."  Afterwards  he 
received  many  and  great  prefents  from  Antigonus.  So  that  his 
^reat  frugality  and  fimplicity  of  life,  was  the  efife^fl  of  his  choice, 
and  not  of  neceflity.  Vid.  Dio.  Lacr, 

*  Dl(^.  Laer,  Vit.  Soc.  quotes  Anftoxinus  for  affirming  that 
.Socrates  ufed  to  keep  a  box,  and  lived  upon  the  money  which  was 
;put  into  it :  <<  Podta  igitur  arcula,  colligiffe  pccuniam  qux  4^* 
M  retiir  j  confumpta  autem  ea,  rurfus  pofuiffe." 
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it,  who  has  not  divefted  himfelf  of  that  paflion  upon 
which  it  is  dir<2Q:ed  to  work.  IBut  he  who  has  got 
the  maftery  of  all  his  pafSons,  who  has  forefeen  all 
thefe  accidents,  and  prepared  his  mind  to  endAire 
them  all,  will  be  fuperior  to  all  of  them,  and  to  ail 
of  them  at  once  as  well  ajj  fingly.  He  will  not  bear 
the  lofs  of  his  rank,  becaufe  he  can  bear  the  lofs  of 
his  eftate : .  but  he  will  bear  both,  becaufe  he  is  pre- 
pared for  both ;  becaufe  he  is  free  from  pride  as 
much  as  he  is  from  avarice. 

You  are  feparated  frpm  your  family  and  your 
friends.  Take  the  lift  of  them,  and  look  it  well 
over.  How  few  of  your  family  will  you  find  who 
deferve  the  name  of  friends  j  and  how  few  among 
thefe  who  are  really  fuch  ?  Erafe  the  names  of  fuch 
as  ought  not  to  ftand  on  the. roll,  and  the  volumir 
nous  catalogue  will  foon  dwindle  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs.  Regret,  if  you  pleafe,  your  feparation  from 
this  fmall  remnant.  Far  be  it  from  me,  \yhilft  I  de- 
^  claim  againft  a  ftiameful  and  vicious  weakncfs  of 
mind,  to  profcribe  j:he  fentiments  of  a  virtuous  frieadr 
fhip.  Regret  your  feparation  from  your  friends ; 
but  regret  it  Jil^q  ^  man  who  deferves  to  be  theirs* 
This  is  ftrength,  not  weakiiefs  of  piind  j  it  is  virtue, 
jiot  vice. 

But  the  leaft  uneafinefs  under  the  lofs  of  the  rank 
which  we  held  is  ignomiAious.  There  is  no  valuar 
ble  rank  among  men,  but  that  wHich  real  merit  af- 
figns.  The  princes  of  the  earth  may  give  names, 
and  inftitute  ceremonies,  and  exad  the  obferyation 
of  them;  their  imbecility  and  their  wi€kednef$  may 
prompt  them  to  clothe  fools  and  knaves  with  robe^ 
pf  honor,  and  emblems  pf  wifdom  and  virtue :  but 
no  man  will  be  in  truth  fuperior  to  another,  without 
fuperior  merit ;  and  that  rank  can  no  more  be  taken 
from  us,  than  the  jnerit  which  eftablifhes  it.  The 
fiipreine  authority  gives  a  fiftitious  and  arbitrary 
value  tp  coin,  which  is  therefore  not  current  alike 
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in  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  but  the  real  value  re- 
gains invariable,  and  the  provident  man,  who  gets 
rid  as  feft  as  he  can  of  the  droffy  piece,  hoards  up 
the  good  filver.  Thus  merit  will  not  procure  the 
fame  confideration  univerfally.  But  what  then? 
the  title  to  this  confideration  is  the  fame,  and  will 
be  found  alike  in  every  circumftance  by  thofe  who 
are  wife  and  virtuous  themfelves.  If  it  is  not  own- 
ed by  fuch  as  are  otherwife,  nothing  is  however 
taken  from  us;  we  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 
They  confidered  us  for  a  rank  which  we  had ;  for 
oyr  denomination,  not  for  our  intrinfic  value.  We 
have  that  rank,  that  denomination  no  longer,  and 
they  confider  us  no  longer :  they  admired  in  us  what 
we  admired  not  in  ourfelves.  If  they  learn  to  ne- 
gleGt  us,  let  us  learn  to  pity  them.  Their  affiduity 
was  importunate :  let  us  not  complain  of  the  eafe 
which  this  change  procures  us ;  let  us  rather  appre- 
hend the  return  of  that  rank  and  that  power,  which, 
like  a  funny  day,  would  bring  back  ihefe  little  in- 
fefts,  and  make  them  fwarm  once  more  about  us. 
I  know  how  apt  we  are,  under  fpecious  pretences,  to 
difguife  our  weakneffes  and  our  vices,  and  how  often 
we  fucceed  not  only  in  deceiving  the  world,  but  even 
in  deceiving  ourfelves.  fAn  inclination  to  do  good 
is  infeparable  from  a  virtuous  ihind,  and  therefore 
the  man,  who  cannot  bear  with  patience  the  lofs  of 
that  rank  and  power  which  he  enjoyed,  may  be 
willing  to  attribute  his  regrets  to  the  impoflibility 
which  he  fuppofes  himfelf  reduced  to  of  fatisfying 
this  inclination.  But  let  fuch  arf  one  know,  that  a 
wife  man  contents  himfelf  with  doing  as  much  good 
^s  his  fituation  allows  him  to  do ;  that  there  is  no 
fituation  wherein  we  may. not  do  a  great  deal ;  and 
that  when  we  are  deprived  of  a  greater  power  to 
^o  more  good,  we  efcape  at  the  fame  time  the  t^mp? 
fation  of  doi;ig  fome  evil. 

♦  Sen,  De  con,  ad  Hel, 
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The  inconvcuiencies,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
carry  nothing  along  with  them  difficult  to  be  borne 
by  a  wife  and  virtuous  man ;  and  tliofe  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  contempt  and  ignominy, 
can  never  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  impoflible  that  he 
who  reverences  himfelf  Ihould  be  defpifed  by  others ; 
and  how  can  ignominy  afFeft  the  man  who  colledsi 
all  his  ftrength  within  himfelf,  who  appeals  from 
the  judgment  of  the  multitude  to  anpther  tribunal, 
and  lives  injjiependent  of  mankind  and  of  the  acci- 
<Jents  of  life  ?  Cfito  loft  the  eleftion  of  praetor,  and 
that  of  conful ;  but  is  any  one  blind  enough  to  truth 
to  imagine  that  thefe  repulfes  refleded  any  difgrace 
on  him?  The  dignity  of  thofe  two  magiftracies 
would  have  been  encreafed  by  his  wearing  them. 
They  fufFered,  not  Cato. 

You  have  fulfilled  all  th^  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen, you  haye  beep  true  to  your  truft,  conftant  in 
your  engagements,  and  have  purfued  the  intereft  of 
your  country  without  tcgard  to  the  enemies  yoij 
created,  antf  the  dangers  you  run.  Yoi^  fevered 
her  intereft,  a$  much  as  lay  in  ypur  power,  from 
thofe  of  her  f^ftipns,  and  from  thofe  of  her  neigh- 
bours  and  allies  too,  when  they  became  different. 
She  reaps  the  benefit  of  thefe  feryices,  and  you  fuf- 
fer  for  them.  You  ?ire  banifhed,  and  purfued  with 
ignominy  ;  and  thofe  whqm  you  hindered  from  tri- 
umphing at  her  expence,  revenge  themfelves  at 
yours.  The  perfons,  in  oppofition  to  whom  you 
ierved,  or  even  faved  the  public,  confpire  and  ac- 
complifh  your  private  ruin.  Thefe  are  your  accu- 
fers,  and  the  giddy  ungrateful  crowd  your  judges. 
Your  name  is  hung  up  in  the  tables  of  profcription,  % 
and  art  joined  to  malice  endeavours  to  make  your 
beft  actions  pafs  for  crimes,  and  to  ftain  your  cha- 
rafter.  For  this  purpofe  the  facred  voice  of  the 
fenate  is  made  to  pronounce  a  lie,  and  thofe  re- 
cords, which  ought  to  be  the  eternal  monuments  of 
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truth,  become  the  vouchers  of  impofture  and  ca- 
lumny. Such  circumftapces  as  thefe  you  think  in- 
tolerable, and  you  would  prefer  death  to  fo  igno- 
minious an  exile.  Deceive  not  yourjTelf.  The  ig- 
nominy  remains  with  them  who  perfecute  unjuftly, 
i>ot  with  him  who  fuffers  unjuft  perfecution.  *'  R^- 
**  calcitrat  undique  tutus."  Suppofe  that  in  the 
afl:  which  banifhes  you,  it  was  declared  that  you 
have  fome  contagious  diftemper,  that  you  are  crook- 
ed, or  othcrwife  deformed.  This  would  render  the 
legiflators  ridiculous  f .  The  other  renders  them  in- 
famous. But  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  afFeft 
the  man,  who  in  an  healthful  well-proportioned 
body  enjoys  a  confcience  void  of  all  the  offence^ 
afcribed  to  him.  Inflead  of  fuch  an  exile,  would 
you  compound,  that  you  might  live  at  home  in  eafe 
and  plenty,  to  be  the  inftrument  of  blending  thefe 
contrary  interefts  once  more  together,  and  of  giving 
but  the  third  place  to  that  of  your  country  ?  Would 
you  proftitute  her  power  to  the  ambition  of  others, 
under  the  pretence  of  fecuring  her  from  imaginary 
dangers,  and  drain  her  riches  into  the  pockets  of 
the  meaneft  and  vileft  of  her  citizens,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  paying  her  debts  ?  If  you  could  fubmit  to 
fo  infamous  a  compofition,  you  are  not  the  man  to 
whom  I  addrefs  my  difcourfe,  or  with  whom  I  will 
have  any  commerce :  and  if  you  have  virtue  enough 
to  difdain  it,  why  fhould  you  repine  at  the  other 
alternative  ?  Banifliment  from  fuch  a  country,  and 
with  fuch  circumftances,  is  like  being  delivered  from 
prifon.  Diogenes  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  for  counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  Stratonicus 
thought  that  forgery  might  be  committed  in  order 
to  get  banifhed  from  Scriphos.  But  you  have  ob- 
tained your  liberty  by  doing  your  duty. 

f  The  dialogue  between    Cicero  and  PhiT^ciu.  Dion.  Cafs. 

Baniihment, 
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Banifliment,  tvith  all  its  train  of  evils,  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  caufe  of  contempt,  that  he  who  bears 
up  with  an  undaunted  fpirit  againft  them,  while  fo 
many  are  dejefted  by  them,  ereds  on  his  very  jnif- 
fortunes  a  trophy  to.  his  honor :  for  fuch  is  the  frame 
and  temper  of  our  minds,  that  nothing  ftrikes  us 
with  greater  admiration  than  a  man  intrepid  in  the 
rnidfl:  of  misfortunes.  Of  all  ignominies  an  ig- 
nominious death  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  grcateft  ; 
and  yet  where  is  the  blafphemer  who  wall  prefume 
to  defame  the  death  of  Socrates  (a)  ?  This  faint  en- 
tered the  prifon  with  the  fame  countenance  with 
which  lie  reduced  thirty  tyrants,  and  he  took  off" 
ignominy  from  the  placp :  for  how  could  it  be  deem- 
ed a  priibft  when  Socrates  was  there  ?  Phocion  was 
led  to  execution  in  the  fame  city*  All  thofe  who 
met  the  fad  proceflion,  caft  their  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  with  throbbing  hearts  bewailed,  not  the  inno, 
cent  man,  but  Juuice  herfelf,  who  was  in  him  con- 
demned. Yet  there  was  a  wretch  found,  for  mon, 
fiers  are  fometimcs  produced  in  contradiftion  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  nature,  who  fpit  in  his  face  as  he 
paffed  along.  Phocion  w^iped  his  cheek,  fmiled, 
turned  to  the  magiftrate,  and  faid,  ^*  Admonifli  this 
^'  pan  not  to  be  fo  nafty  for  th^  future." 

Ignominy  then  can  take  no  hold  on  virtue  (bj  ; 
for  virtue  is  in  every  condition  the  fame,  and  chaK 
Icnjjes  the  fame  rd'peft.  We  applaud  ^  the  world 
when  ihe  profpers  j  and  when  fhc  falls  into  adver- 
fity  we  applaud  her.  1  .ike  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
foe  is  venerable  even  in  her  ruins.  After  this  muft 
it  not  appear  a  degree  of  madnefs  to  defer  bne  mo, 
pent  acquiring  the  only  arms  capable  of  defending  . 
us  againft  attacks  which  at  every  moiiient  wc  are 
expofed  to  ?  Our  being  miftrable,  or  not  mifer- 
^^le,  vwhen  we  fall  into  misfortunes,  depends  on  the 

(a)  Sen.  Dc  con.  ad  Htl.  (bJ  ft, 
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manner  in  which  we  have  ejijoyed  profperty.  '  If  we 
have  applied  ourfelves  betimes  to  the  ftudy  of  wif- 
dom,  and  to  the  pradtice  of  virtue,  thefe  evils  be- 
come indifferent ;  but  if  we  have  neglefted  to  do  fo, 
they  become  neceffary.  In  one  cafe  they  are  evils, 
in  the  other  they  are  remedies  for  greater  evils 
than  themfelves.  Zcno  (c)  rejoiced  that  a  (hipwreck 
hg.d  thrown  him  on  the  Athenian  coaft:  and  he 
owed  to  the  lofs  of  his  fortune  the  acquifition  which 
he  made  of  virtue,  of  wifdom,  of  immortality.i 
There  are  good  and  bad  airs  for  the  mind,  as  well 
^  for  the  body.  -  Profperity  often  irritates  our  chro- 
nical diftempers,  and  leaves  no  h6pes  of  finding  any 
fpecific  but  in  adverfity.  In  fuch  cafes  banifhment 
is  like  change  of  air,  and  the  evils  we  fuffer  are 
like  rough  medicines  applied  to  inveterate  difeafes. 
What  I  Anacharfis  faid  of  the  vine,  may  aptly  enough 
be  faid  of  profperity.  She  bears  the  three  grapes  of 
drunkennefs,  of  pleafure,  and  of  forrow :  and  happy 
it  is  if  the  laft  can  cure  the  mifchief  which  the  former 
work.  When  afflifkions  fail  to  have  their  due  ef- 
fect, the  cafe  is  defperate.  They  are  the  laft  remedy 
which  indulgent  Providence  ufes :  and  if  they  fail, 
we  muft  languSlh  and  die  in  mifery  and  contempt. 
Vain  men !  how  feldom  do  we  know  what  to  wifh 
or  to  pray  for  ?  When  we  pray  againft  misfortunes, 
and  when  we  fear  them  mbft,  we  want  them  moft^i 
It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Pythagoras  forbid  his  dif- 
,ciples  to  aik  any  thing  in  particular  of  God.  Th^ 
ihorteft  and  the  tjeft  prayer  which  we  can  addrefs  to 
him,  who  kndws  our  wants,  and  our  ignorance  in 
afking,  is  this :  **  Thy  will  be  done.** 

Tully  fays,  in  fome  part  of  his  works,  that  as  hap- 
piifiefs  is  the  objeft  of  all  philofophy,  fo  the  difpute^ 
^mong  philofophers  arife  from  their  different  notions 
pf  the  fovereign  good.     Reconcile  them  in  that 

fc)  Diog.  Lqcrt,  \  Sen. 
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point,  you  reconcile  them  in  the  reft.  Tlie  fchool 
of  Zeno  placed  this  fovereign  good  in  naked  virtue, 
and  wound  the  principle  up  to  an  extreme  beyond 
the  pitch  of  nature  and  truth.  A  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion  to  another  doftrine,  which  grew  into  great 
^vogue  while  Zeno  flouriflied,  might  occafion  this 
excefs.  Epicurus  placed  the  fovereign  good'  in  plea^ 
fure.  His  terms  were  wilfully,  or  accidentally  mif- 
taken.  His  fcholars  might  help  to  pervert  his  doc^ 
trine,  but  rivalfhip  enflamed  the  difpute ;  for  in  truth 
there  is  not  fo  much  difference  between  ftoicifm  re-r 
duced  tp  reafonable  intelligible  terms,  and  genuine 
orthodox  epicurifm,  as  is  imagined.  The  felicis 
animi  immota  iranquillitas^  and  the  voluptas  of  the 
latter,  are  near  enough  a-kin :  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  firmed  hero  of  the  Portique  would  have 
bprne  a  fit  of  the  ftone,  on  the  principles,  of  Zeno^ 
with  greater  magnanimity  and  patience  than  Epicurus 
did  on  thofe  of  his  own  philofophy  f .  However, 
Ari/lotle  todk  a  middle  way,  or  explained  himfelf 
better,  and  placed  happinefs  in  the  joint  advan- 
tages of  the  mind,  of  the  body,  and  of  fortune. 
They  are  reafonably  joined ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
they  muft  not  be  placed  oh  a^  equal  foot.  We  can 
much  better  bear  the  privation  of  the  laft,  than  of 
the  others ;  and  poverty  itfelf,  which  mankind  is  fo 
afraid  of,  ''  per  marq  pauperieni  fugiens,  per  faxa, 
"  per  ignes,*'  is  furely  preferable  to  madnefs,  or  the 
(tone,  though  J  Chryjippus  thought  it  better  to  live 
mad,  than  not  to  live !  If  bammment  therefore,  by 
taking  from  us  the  advantages  of  fortune,  cannot 
take  from  us  the  more  valuable  advantages  of  the 

\  Compare  the  rcprcfentations  made  fo  frequently  of  the  doc- 
trine of  volupty  taught  by  Eplcuruf^  with  the  account  which  he 
himfelf  gives  in  his  Tetter  to  Menaceusy  of  the  fenfe  wherein  he 
underflood  this  word.  \ id.  Diog.  Laer, 

I  In  his  third  book  of  Nature,  cited  by  Pluiarcb,  in  the  Trea- 
tifc  on  the  Contradiftions  of  the  Stoics^ 
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fnind  aftd  the  body;  when  we  have  them ;  and  if  the  ' 
fame  accident  is  able  to  reftore  them  to  us,  when  we 
have  loft  them,  banifliment  is  a  very  flight  misfor- 
tune to  thofe  who  are  already  under  the  dominion 
of  reafon,  and  a  very  great  bleffing  to  thofe  who  are 
ftill  plunged  in  vices  which  ruin  the  health  both  of 
body  and  mind.  ^  It  is  to  be  wifhed  for,  in  favor  of 
fuch  as  thefe,  and  to  be  feared  by  none.  If  we  are 
in  this  cafe,  let  us  fecond.  the  defigns  of  Providence 
in  our  favor,  and  make  fome  amends  for  negleSing 
former  opportunities  by  not  letting  flip  the  laft.  ■ 
"  Si  nolis  fanus,  curres  hydropicus.**  We  may 
fliorten  the  evils  which  we  might  have  prevented, 
and  as  we  get  the  better  of  our  diforderly  paflions, 
and  vicious  habits,  we  fliall  feel  our  anxiety  dimi- 
nifli  in  proportion.  All  the  approaches  to  virtue 
are  comfortable.  With  how  much  joy  will  the  man, 
"Who  improves  his  misfortunes  in  this  manner,  dif- 
cover  that  thofe  evils,  which  he  attributed  to  his 
exile,  fprung  from  his  vanity  and  folly,  and  vanifli 
with  them !  He  will  fee  that,  in  his  former  temper 
of  mind,  he  refembled  the  effeminate  prince  who 
could  drink  no  f  water  but  that  of  the  river  ,Cho- 
afpes ;  or  the  fimple  queen,  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of,  Euripides^  who  complained  bitterly,  that  flie  had 
not  lighted  the  nuptial  torch,  and  that  the  river 
Ifmenus  had  not  furniflied  the  water  at  her  fon's 
wedding.  Seeing  his  former  ftate  in  this  ridiculous 
light,  he  will  labor  on  withpleafure  towards  another 
as  coittrary  as  poflible  to  it ;  and  when  he  arrives 
there,  he  will  be  convinced  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
proofs,  his  own  experience,  that  he  was  unfortunate 
becaufe  he  was  vicious,  not  becaufe  he  was  banifli* 
ed. 

If  I  was  not  afraid  of  befng  thought  to  refine  too 
much,  I  would  venture  to  put  fome  advantages  of 
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fortune,  which  are  due  to  exile,  into  the  fcaf^ 
againfl:  thofe  which  we  lofe  by  exile.  One  there 
is  which  has  been  negkaed  even  by  great  and  wife 
men.  Demetrius  Fhalereus^  after,  his  expulfion  from 
Athens,  became  firft  minifler  to  the  king  of  Egypt; 
and  Themi/locles  found  fuch  a  reception  at  the  court 
♦of  Perfia,  that  he  ufed  to  fay  his  fortune  had  been 
loft  if  he  had  not  been  ruined.  But  Demetrius  ex- 
pofed  himfelf,  by  his  favor  under  the  firft  Ptolemy, 
to  a  new  difgrace  under  the  fecond ;  and  Tbemiftih 
cles^  who  had  been  the  captain  of  a  free  people, 
became  the  vaflal  of  the  prince  he  had  conquered* 
How  itiuch  better  is  it  to  take  hold  of  the  proper 
advantage  of  exile,  and  to  live  for  ourfelves,  when 
we  are  under  no  obligation  oi  living  for  others  ? 
Similisj  a  captain  of  great  reputation  under  Trajan 
and  Adrian^  having  obtained  leave  to  retire,  pafled 
feven  years  in  his  retreat,  and  then  dying,  ordered 
this  infcription  tp  be  put  on  his  tomb :  That  he  had 
been  many  years  on  earth,  hut  that  he  had  lived 
only  feven  f .  If  you  are  wife,  ypur  leifure  will  be 
worthily  employed,  and  your  retreat  will  add  new 
luftre  to  your  charaflrer.  Imitate  Thucydides  in 
Thracia,  or  Xenophon  in  his  little  farm  at  Scillus. 
In  fuch  a  retreat  you  may  fit  down,  like  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis,v/ho  judged  of  the  Olympic  games, 
without  taking  any  part  in  them.  Far  from  the 
hurry  of  the  world,  and  almoft  an  unconcerned  fpec- 
tator  of  what  paffes  in  it,  having  paid  in  a  public 
life  what  you  owed  to  the  prefent  age,  pay  in  a  pri- 
vate life  what  you  owe  to  pofterity.  Write  as  you 
live,  without  paffion ;  and  build  your  reputation,  as 
you  build  your  happinefs,  on  the  foundations  of 
truth.  If  you  want  the  talents,  the  inclination,  or 
the  necefl'ary  materials  for  fuch  a  work,  fall  not 
however  into  floth.     Endeavor  to  copy  after  the  ex- 

ample 
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aixipk  of  Scipo  at  Linternum.  Be  able  to  lay  to 
yourfclf,  _    . 

"  Innocu^s  amo.delicias  doctamque  quietem.'^ 

Rural  amufements,  and  philofophical  meditation?, 
tviil  make  your  hours  glide  fmoothly  on ;  and  if  the 
indulgence  of  Heaven  has  given  you  a  friend  like 
Lalius^  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  you  completely 
happy. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  refleftions  which  may 
ferve  to  fortify  the  mind  under  banifhment,  .and 
Under  the  other  misfortunes  of  life,  which  it  is 
every  man's  intereft  to  prepare  for,  becaufe  they  are 
common  to  all  men  f :  I  fay^  they  are  common  to  all 
tnen ;  becaufe  even  they  who  efcape  them  are  equal- 
ly expofed  to  them.  The  darts  of  adverfe  fortune 
are  always  levelled  at  our  heads.  Some  reach  us 
fonte graze  againft  us,  and  fly  to  wound  our  neigh-, 
hours.  Let  us  therefore  impofe  an  equal  temper  on 
our  minds,  and  pay  without  murmuring  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  humanity.  The  winter  brings 
cold,  and  we  muft  freeze.  The  fummer  returns 
with  heat,  and  we  muft  melt.  The  inclemency  of 
the  air  diforders  our  health,  and  we  muft  be  fick. 
Here  we  are  expofed  to  wild  beafts,  and  there  to 
men  more  favage  than  the  beafts :  and  if  we  efcape 
the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  of  the  air  and  the 
earth,  there  are  perils  by  water  and  perils  by  fire. 
This  eftabliftied  courfe  of*  thing^s  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  change ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  aflTume 
fuch  a  greatnels  of  mind  as  becomes  wife  and  vir- 
tuous men  ;  as  may  enable  us  to  encounter  the  ac- 
cidents of  life  with  fortitude*,  and  to  conform  our- 
fdves  to  the  order  of  nature;  who  governs  her  great; 
kingdom,  the  world,  by  continual  mutations.     Let 
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us  fubmit  to  this  order^  let  us  be  perfuaded  that 
whatever  does  happen  ought  to  happen,  and  never 
be  fo  foolilh  as  to  expoftulate  with  nature.  The  befl 
refolution  we  can  take  is  to  fuffer  what  we  cannot 
alter,  and  to  purfue,  yrithout  repining,  the  road 
which  Providence,  who  direfts  every  thing,  has' 
marked  out  to  us :  for  it  is  not  enough  to  follow ; 
and  he  is  but  a  bad  foldier  who  fighs,  aad  marches 
on  with  reluftancy.  We  muft  receive,  the  orders 
with  fpirit  and  cheerfulnefs,  and  not  endeavor  to 
ilink  out  of  the  pod  which  is  afligned  us  in  this  beau- 
tiful difpofition  of  things,  whereof  even  our  fuffer- 
ings  make  a  neceffary  part.  Let  us  addrefs  our- 
felves  to  God,  who  governs  all,  as  C leant hes  did  iH 
thofe  admirable  verfes,  which  are  going  to  lofe  part 
of  their  grace  and  energy  in  my  tranflation  of 
them. 

Parent  of  nature !  mafter  of  tlie  world ! 
Where'er  thy  Providence  dire^is,  behold 
My  fteps  with  cheerlbl  refignation  turn. 
Fate  leads  the  willing,  drags  the  backward  on. 
!  Why  (hould  I  grieve,  when  grieving  I  muft  be^? 

Or  take  with  guilt,  what  guutlefs  1  might  fhjire  i 

Thus  let  us  fpeak,  and  thus  let  us  aft.  Refigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  God  is  true  magnanimity.  But 
the  fure  mark  of  a  pufillanimous  and  bafe  fpirit,  is 
to  ftruggle  againft,  to  .cenfure  the  order  or  Provi- 
dence, and,  inftead  of  mending  our  own  conduft, 
to  fet  up  for  correfting  that  of  our  Maker* 
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NUMBER    I. 


INSCRIBED  TO  THE  PERSON,    TO   WHOM   ALONE  IT 
CAN  BELONG. 

.  MOST  MQBL£  SIR, 

X  AM  one,  whofe  ambition  it  hath  been,  ever 
fince  I  came  into  the  world,  to  diftinguifli  myfelf  as 
a  writer ;  in  which,  1  fairly  confefs,  I  had  not  only 
the  view  of  raifing  my  reputation,  but  that  of  eftab* 
liihing  my  fortune.  A  profpeft,  which  feemed  very 
reafonable  in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  univerfal 
aflBiuence ;  in  an  age  fo  particularly  polite,  that  it 
is  even  the  fafliion  to  appear  knowing  in  all  the 
elegant  arts  and  fciences ;  and  that  to  whatever 
branch  of  them  a  genius  fliall  think  fit  to  turn 
himfelf,  he  is  fure  it  will  be  to  one  that  is  in 
vogue. 

The  firft  eflays  of  my  pen  made  a  good  deal  of 
noife  in  the  world :  they  filled  foreign  journals,  and 
were  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  The  Sor« 
bonne,  and  both  our  mother  Umverfities,  returned 
me  thanks  for  having  reconciled  feveral  difputes,  and 

JK  ^  folved 
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folved  feveral  difBculties  in  chronology  and  hiftory, 
which  had  perplexed  the  learned  world,  from  the 
impartial  Eufebiusj  down  to  the  circumftantial  Pri*  ' 
deaux ;  my  Philofophical  Poems  were  received  with 
the  greateft  applaufe ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  if 
the  gay  part  of  the  world  read  niy  Anti-Lucretius 
for  amufement,  the  graved  divine's  have  no  tdifdained 
to  borrow  arguments  from  it  in  their  difputes  with 
the  materialiits. 

Animated  by  fuch  fuccefs,  in  one  part  of  my  aim, 
I  proceeded  with  indefatigable  labor,  till  continual 
difappointments,  in  the  other,  rendered  me  at  lehgth 
more  indiflferent  to  that  imaginary  good,  applaiufe, 
and  lefs  patient  of  thit  real  evil,  want.  I  began 
then  to  compare  my  condition  with  that  of 
feveral  great  authors,  both  antient  and  modern; 
and  finding  upon  the  comparifon  that  they  had 
not  been  better  treated  than  myfelf,  I  was  foon 
led  by  my  refleftions  to  difcover  the  true  reafon  of 
our  ill  fortune  in  the  world ;  I  was  foon  convinced 
that  they  and  I  had  been  on  a  wrong  purfuit ;  that 
minifters  of  ftate  pay  no  refped  to  the  brighteft  ta- 
lents, when  they  are  mifapplied,  and  efteem  all  ta- 
lents to  be  fo,  which  are  not  wholly  employed 
about  the  prefent  time,  and  principally  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  their  adminiftration ;  neither  can  1 
fay  this  proceeding  is  unjuft,  how  much  foever  I 
fuffer  by  it. 

If  we  write  for  pofterity,  we  mufl  not  complain 
that  the  care  of  rewarding  our  merit  is  left  to  pofte- 
rity; and  if  we  negleft  to  ferve  the  fiate,  thofe, 
who  are  appointed  to  prefide  over  it,  break  no  rule 
of  equity  when  they  negleft  us.  Spencer  has  been 
amply  recompenced  by  pofterity  for  his  Fairy 
Queen ;  but  the  wife  treafurer  Burleigh  declined  the 
payment  of  an  hundred  pounds,  which  Queeii  Eli" 
%abeth  ordered  him,  and  left  this  admirable  poet 

to 
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to  ftarve.  Had  Spencer  applied  himfelf  to  mor^  fe- 
rious  ftudies,  had  he  excelled  in  phyfics,  in  pieta- 
phyfics^  or  even  in  the  firll  philofophy,  or  in  theo- 
logy, inftead  of  excelling  in  wit  and  poetry,  the 
*'  amabiles  inlaniae"  of  Horace,  his  ufagc  would 
have  been  the  fame  no  doubt.  Even  the  greateft 
productions  of  thefe  ftudies  are  but  trifles  in  the 
account  of  a  confurnmate  ftatefman,  and  may  pro-^ 
perly  enough  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  others  in 
fenfe,  by  the  title  of  "  infaniae  feveriores.** 

Our  Englilh  minifters,  to  their  honor  be  it  fpoken> 
have  at  all  times  proceeded  upon  this  admirable 
principle ;  the  moft  excelleiit  fermons,  the  mofl 
elaborate  treatifes,  have  not  been^fufficient  ta  pro- 
cure the  advancement  of  fome  divines,  whilft  a 
forry  pamplet  or  a  fpiritual  libel  has  raifed  others 
to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church.  As  it 
has  fared  with  mere  divinity,  fo  has  it  fared  with 
mere  eloquence:  as  one  never  caufed  the  di- 
vine, fo  the  other  never  caufed  the  lawyer,  to  ht 
diftinguiflied.  But  we  know  that  if  either  of  them 
be  employed  in  a  court  caufe,  he  never  fails  of 
making  his  fortune.  The  fame  fate  has  attended 
writers  of  another  kind  ;  the  celebrated  TatlerSj^ 
and  Speftatqrs,  had  no  reward  except  from 
bookfellers  and  fame.  But  when  thofe  authors 
made  the  difcovery  I  have  made,  and  applied  their 
talents  better,  m  writing  the  Englifliman  and  the 
Freeholder,  one  was  foon  created  a  knight,  and  the 
other  became  fecretary  of  ftate.  In  fliort,  without, 
enumerating  any  more  inftances,  I  may  .confidently 
5ifErm,  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  from  the  days 
oi  Burleigh  to  this  time ;  how  much  fooner  it  began 
to  be  fo,  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  not  give  me  the  lei-* 
fore  to  enquire. 

From  the  moment  I  refolved  to  become  a  ftate 
writer,  I  mentally  devoted  myfelf  to  your  fervice  5 
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and  I  do  it  now  in  this  public  and  moft  folemn 
manner.     Employ  me.  Sir,  as  you  pleafe ;  I  aban- 
don  myfelf  intirely  to  you ;  my  pen  is  at  your  dif- 
pofition,  and  my  eonfcience  in  your  keepings     Like 
a  lawyer,  I  am  ready  to  fupport  the  caufe,  in  which, 
give  me  leave  to  fuppofe  that,  I  fhall  be  foon  re- 
tained, with  ardor ;  and,  if  occafion  be,  with  fub- 
tilty  and  acrimony.     Like  a  Swifs,  I  will  behave 
myfelf  with  equal  boldnefs  and  fidelity ;  my  pen  is 
my  fortune,  and  I  think  it  as  honorable  to  oflFer 
it,  as  offer  my  fword,  without  enquiring  in  a  gene- 
ral battle,  or  in  private  (kirmifhes,  at  what  relation 
or  friend  I  ftrike.     I  cancel  at  once  all  former  obli- 
gations and  friendfhip,  and  will  moft  implicitly 'fol- 
low your  inftruftions  in  panegyric  on  yourfelr  and 
friends,  in  fatyr  on  your  adverfaries,  in  writing  for 
or  againft  any  fubje& ;  nay,  in  writing  for  or  againil 
the  fame  fubjeft,  juft  as  your  intereft,  or  even  your 
paifions,  may  render  it  expedient. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  when  Cameades  offered  to 
argue  for  virtue,  and  then  againft  it,  Cato  propofed  to    • 
drive  that  great  philofopher  and  orater  out  of  Rome. 
But  Cato  was  a  man  of  narrow  principles  and  of  too  I 

confined  an  underftanding.     He  confidered  virtue  I 

abftradedly,  without  any  regard  to  time,  to  place,  ' 

and  to  that  vaft  variety  of  conjundures,  which  hap- 

Eens  in  the  courfe  or  human  affairs.  In  common 
fe,  morality  is  no  doubt  neceffarv,  and  therefore 
legiilators  have  been  careful  to  entorce  the  pradice 
or  it ;  but  whenever  morality  clafties  with  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  ftate,  it  muft  be,  and  it  always  has  been, 
laid  afide.  Thefe  are  my  opinions ;  and  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  my  eonfcience  to  find  them  confirmed  by 
the  pra6Hce  of  fome  reverend  perfons,  whofe  exam- 
ples ought  to  be  of  greater  weight  with  me,  than 
that  of  a  wretched  pann.  I  mall  therefore  fhew 
myfelf  neither  fqueamim  nor  whimfical  in  purfuing 
the  enterprize  to  which  I  offer  my  fervices,  but 

fhall 
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{hall  remain  finnly  perfuaded,  that  all  the  moral 
vices,  I  may  be  occafionally  guilty  of  in  fo  good^  a 
courfe,  will  be  exalted  into  political  virtues. 

After  this  plain  and  honeft  account^  which  I 
have  given  of  myfelf,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  fay, 
that  you  cannot  find  a  perfon  better  qualified  for 
your  fervice,  or  more  'worthy  to  be  lifted,  among 
thofe  who  draw  their  pens  in  your  caufe,  and  of 
whom  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  you  have  a  greater 
and  an  abler  body  in  referve,  than  you  have  hitherto 
judged  proper  to  bring  into  the  field. 

It  is  evident  that  a  minifter,  in  every  circum- 
.  ftance  of  life,  ftands  in  as  much  need  of  us  public 
writers,  as  we  of  him.  In  his  profperity  he  can  no 
more  fubfift  without  daily  praife,  dian  we  without 
daily  bread,  and  the  farther  he  extends  his  views 
the  more  ncceflary  are  we  to  his  fupport.  Let  him 
fpeak  as  contemptuouily  of  us  as  he  pleafes,  forthat 
is  frequently  the  manner  of  thofe  who  employ  us  , 
moft,  and  pay  us  beft ;  yet  will  it  fare  with  his  am- 
bition as  with  a  lofty  tree,  which  cannot  fhoot  its 
branches  into  the  clouds,  unlefs  its  root  work  into 
the  dirt,  from  which  it  rofe,  on  which  it  ftands^ 
and  by  which  it  is  nouriflied. 

If  a  minifter  falls  into  adverfity,  fliall  he  take  up 
the  pen  in  his  own  defence  ?  would  not  the  cafe 
be  as  deplorable  for  him  to  be  left  to  write,  as  for  a 
prince  to  be  left  to  fight  in  his  own  quarrel  ?  Believe 
me.  Sir,  whenever  fortune  abandons  you,  and  who 
knows  how  foon  that  may  happen,  you  will  find 
yourfelf  in  a  very  forlorn  ftate.  At  the  name  of 
your  fuccetfor,  thofe  crowds,  that  attend  your  levee, 
will  vanilh  like  fpirits  at  the  dawn  of  day.  None 
will  remain  about  you,  but  fuch  as  no  other  admi- 
niftration  will  condefcend  to  employ :  and  we  may 
therefore  very  probably  behold  you,  which  would 
be  a  pitiful  fight  indeed,  endeavoring  to  fecure  a 
fafe  retreat  with  H*****  on  one  fide  of  you,  and 
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L***^**  on  the  other,  two  grotefque  perfonages, 
exactly  paired  and  nearly  allied,  but  furely  as  little 
fit  to  fupport  a  minifter  in  his  decline,  as  to  adorn 
bis  triumph.  In  fuch  a  turn  as  this,  you  may  de- 
pend on  my  utmoft  efforts  to  keep  up  a  fpirit  for 
you :  and  I  can  make  no  doubt  of  being  feconded 
by  feveral  of  my  fellow-writers,  fmce  I  am  certain 
you  will  not  fcruple  to  (bare  fome  part  of  that  for- 
tune, which  your  induftry  and  parfimony  have  raif- 
cd,  with  thofe  who  unite  to  fave  the  whole  y  and 
fince  we  (hall  be  reafonable  enough  not  to  exped 
above  fixpence  in  the  pound  out  of  it,  which  canngt 
well  amount  to  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand 
pounds.  .  A  trifling  fum  for  fo  great  a  iervice  and 
U>  weighty  a  purfe ! 

You  may  perhaps,  after  all  I  have  ftiid,  be  ftill 
apt  to  think  that  thefe  are  wild  difcourfes,  which  - 
have  no  other  foundation  but  my  defire  to  render 
myfelf  neceffary.  You  may  refine  too  much  in 
your  reflexions  on  my  conduft,  and  too  little  in 
thofe  you  make  on  your  prefent  fituation;  or  if 
you  judge  rightly  of  this,  it  is  not  impoflible  but 
you  may  depend  too  much  on  your  own  vigilance 
.  and  dexterity.  Should  any  of  thofe  flatterers,  who 
often  betray  their  patrons  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  fpeak 
to  you  much  in  the  fam^e  manner,  as  ileep  addreifes. 
bimfelf  to  Palinurus  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  iEneis. 

Palinure,  ferunt  ipfa  sequora  claffem, 
-ffilquatsB  fpif ant  aurae,  datur  hora  quieti  5 
Pone  caput,  feflbfque  oculos  furare  labori. 

You  would  anfwer,  I  am  perfuaded,  as  this  Pilot  did :; 

Mene  falis  placidi  vultunx,  fluctufque  quietos 
Ignorare  jubes  ?  mene  huic  coiliSdere  mondro  ? 

But  Palinurm  flept,  and  you  know  the  confequence. 

Be 
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Be  not  thetefore  difpleafed  if  a  fmcere  and  zeal- 
'  ous  fervant  rpufes  you^  admonifhes  you  not  to  truft 
too  much  to  appearances^  and  ihews  you  danger 
when  perhaps  you  leaft  exped  h.  You  have  failed 
long  in  a'fmooth  fea  with  gentle  and  favorable  gales. 
We  believe  your  courage  and  your  abijiities  ex- 
tremely  great,  but  we  believe  it  implicitly ;  for  you 
have  not  had  foul  weather  enough  to  ,give  any  con- 
fiderable  proofs  of  either,  tThefe  circumftances, 
which  might  be  abufed  to  infpire  fecurity,  I  urge 
as  reafons  why  you  (hould  be  alarmed ;  for  the  ele- 
ment you  have  to  deal  with  is  by  the  laws  of  nature 
inconftant :  and  therefore  the  longer  you  have  been 
without  a  ftorm,  the  more  reafon  you  have  to  expefl: 
one.  There  is  no  furer  prefage  of  an  hurricane  than 
juft  fuch  a  dead  calm  as  I  have  obferved  for  fome 
time. 

To  fpeak  without  a  figure :  I  would  not  have  you 
flatter  yourfelf,  that  the  undifturbed  quiet  you  have 
fo  long  enjoyed'  is  merely  owing  to  your  own  in^ 
tegrity  and  political  merit,  or  to  the  uncommon 
profecution  of  hawkers  and  pamph^eteers,  which  ha& 
been  carried  on  by  the  direftion  of  one  of  your  prin- 
cipal inftrumcnts,  and  indeed  a  moft  vigorous  ftatef- 
.  man.  This  quiet.  Sir,  is  owing  to  deep  and  invete- 
rate deiigns,  which^  it  becomes  me  to  lay  before 
you,  without  any  regard  to  the  cenfure  I  may  incur, 
of  revealing  private  converfatjon,  and  of  breach  of 
truft.  Know  then,  that  from  the  time  you  came 
into  a  fulnefs  of  power,  many  were  fliocked  at  the 
manner  in  which  you  feized  it,  and  at  the  ufe  you 
made  of  it.  They  faid,  that  both  were  hurtful,  in- 
decent, and  even  (hamelefs.  They  went  ftill  iarther, 
and  affirmed,  that  your  conduct  was  foolifh  with 
regard  to  your  own  intereft,  fmce  it  was  fooKfli  for 
a  man  to  truft  to  one  fmgle  expedient  of  govern- 
ment,  who  had  feveral  in  bis  power ;  and  efpeciallv 
tp.  fuch  an  expedient  as  that  qf  money,  which  would 

equally 
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equally  ferve  to  fupport  him  or  to  hang  him.    Thefe 
perfons  however,  notwithftanding  their  difcontent^ 
refolved  to  He  quiet,  till  your  mal-adminiftration 
fhould  become  fo  glaring  as  to  juftify  their  oppofi- 
tion,   even  in  his  majefty's  fight :    they  faid  they 
would  not  follow  your  example ;  and  upon  that  oc- 
cafion  they  remembered,  with  fome  Iharpnefs,  how 
you  did  your  utmoft  to  diftrefs.  the  king's  afifairs, 
upon  the  firft  difguft  you  received ;  nay,  they  were 
malicious  enough  to  call  to  mind  fome   perfonal 
reflexions  f ,  which  the  heat  of  your  imagination, 
and  your  familiarity  with  majefty,   betrayed  you 
into,  and  for  which  they  faucily  wiflied  what  I  dare 
not  name.  *  Thefe  feditious  fpirits  flattered  them- 
felve§  that  you  would  do  your  own  bufinefs  when 
you  had  the  full  fwing  of  your  power.     They  were 
acquainted,  they  faid,   with  the  prcfumption  and 
diflruft,  with  the  boldnefs  and  pufillanimity,  with 
the  indifcretion  and  cunning,  and  with  fifty  other 
contradiftions,  which  made  up  your  charafter  :  and 
upon  thefe  they  depended  for  puting  a  fpeedy  end 
to  your  adminiftration.     This  end  they  imagine  to 
be  now  at  hand ;  for' thus  they  reafon : — A  minifter, 
who  is  attacked  on  his  management  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  money  and 
authority  on  his  fide,   may  efcape  though  he  is 
.guilty ;    but  if  he  is   innocent,    the   proceedings 
againft  him  in  fuch  a  cafe  muft  neceflarily  confirm 
his  power,  and  cftablifh  his  reputation:    nothing 
more  defirable  than  fuch  an  attack  can  happen  to 
him.     But  our  prefent  minifter,  fay  thefe  malig- 
nants,  direftly  flops  all  enquiry :  in  public  he  evades 
giving  fuch  accounts  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand ;  in  private  he  is 

f  Sec  a  pamphlet  called,  An  Anfwer  to  an  infamous  Libt]> 
intitled,  Sedition  and  Dcfan^atlon  difplaycd.      Printed  for  R^ 
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modefl:  and  difcre^t  enough  to  laugh  at  thofe  who 
think  him  fuch  a  fool  as  to  furnifli  proofs  againft 
himfelf.  Can  a  miniflfer  keep  his  ground  long,  who 
has  no  other  defence  than  an  implied  confemon  of 
his  guilt  ?  Will  fuch  a  behaviour  be  endured  in  a 
nation  hitherto  free,  and  where  there  remain  at  leaft 
fome  fparks  of  honor  and  of  love  of  the  country  ? 

Thefe  and  many  other  reflexions,  which,  for  bre- 
vity fake,  I  omit,  upon  your  particular  condud:,  and 
upon  our  domeftic  afeirs,  are  frequently  thrown 
out.  But,  Sir,  I  confefs  to  you,  that  I  tremble 
when  I  hear  the  fame  perfons  difcourfe  concerning 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  her  foreign' 
interefts.  They  affirm,  and  they  oflFer  to  demonftrate,' 
that  the  affairs  of  Europe  never  were  in  greater  con- 
fufion,  and  that  the  part  we  take  upon  ourfelves  is 
fuch  an  one,  as  no  nation  ever  afted  which  was 
not  betrayed,  or  whofe  minifters  were  not  infa* 
tuated*  That  you  are  fo,  they  fay,  is  paft  difpute, 
whether  you  have  condufted  thefe  affairs  yourfelf, 
or  have  left  them  to  thole  men  of  eminent  talents, 
who  are  concerned  in  this  part  of  your  adminiftra- 
tion :  they  infill  that  nothing  could  have  happened 
to  us,  if  you  had  entirely  negleSed  our  foreign  in- 
terefts,  worfe  than  what  you  have  brought  upon  us, 
by  running  into  the  other  extreme.  For  they  alk, 
what  is  the  fruit'  of  your  continual  negotiations, 
fupported  by  a  vail  expence,  and  carried  on  as  bu- 
fily  as  if  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  had  been  at 
Hake  in  every  difpute  which  has  happened  on.  the ' 
Continent  ?  They  anfwer  for  you,  and  they  defy 
you  to  contradift  them,  that  we  have  made  the 
quarrels  of  other  people  our  own ;  and  that  we  find 
ourfelves  engaged  as  principals,  in  fome  cafes  where 
we  have  but  a  very  remote  concern,  and  in  others 
where  we  have  no  concern  at  all.  That  our  com- 
merce fuffers,  and  runs  the  rifque  of  being  loft,  not 
for  a  time,  but  for  ever,  in  feveral  branches,  much 

more 
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more  beneficial  to  us  than  the  Oftend  trade ;  and 
that  our  right  to  keep  thofe  important  poffeffions^ 
which  were  yielded  to  us  in  the  mod  folemn  and 
authentic  manner,  is  come,  by  dint  of  negotiation, 
from  being  indifputable,  to  be  called  in  queftiori. 
In  a  word,  that  to  reftore  the  public  tranquillity,  aud- 
io fettle  our  pwn  interefts,  we  mull  engage  in  a 
new  war  and  conclude  a  new  peace :  that  you  have 
contrived  to  make  it  impoflible  for  us  to  do  one, 
without  fighting  againft  the  very  principle  for  which 
we  have  fought  ever  fince  the  revolution,  or  to  at- 
tempt the  other  without  lying  under  the  particular 
circumftance,  that  our .  principal  allies  will  be  as 
much  in  earned  as  our  enemies  to  wreft  out  of  our 
hands  the  chief  advantages  which  we  obtained  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  At  the  time  when  thefe 
treaties  were  made,  continue  they,  your  great  mi- 
nifter  cried  aloud  and  fpared  not.  He  complained,, 
as  much  as  any  man,  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France  was  not  fufficiently  reduced ;  and  that  the 
barriers  of  our  allies,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, were  left  too  weak  :  and  is  it  under  his 
adminiftration  that  we  are  to  fee  a  pretence  given  to 
the  French,  and  an  opportunity  thrown  into  their 
hands,  of  ftrengthening  their  power,  and  of  extend-, 
ing  their  barriers  ?  When  I  tell  thefe  objeftors  that 
your  brother  anfwers  for  the  court  of  France,  they 
hugh  in  my  face,  and  reply,  **  Well  he  may,  and 
fo  might  any  of  thofe,  who  were  in  the  French 
intereft,  have  done  at  the  time  when  the  triple  alli- 
ance was  broken,  and  France  was  encouraged  by 
England  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch."  The  minifters, 
who  are  anfwered  for,  would  be  as  weak  as  he,  who- 
anfwers  for  them,  if  they  did  not  fee  the  advantage  in- 
the  prefent  juncture,  and  did  not  take  a  fecret  mali- 
cious pleafure  in  making  us,  who  contributed  io 
much  to  reduce  their  power,  become  the  inftru* 
ments.  of  raifing  it  again.     In  the  cafe  of  a  war  then», 

i  W£. 
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we  have,  according  to  this  reafoning,  which  really. 
Sir,  has  an  air  of  truth,  nothing  fo  much  to  fear  as 
the  affiftance  of  our  chief  ally ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  a 
treaty,  not  only  France,  but  Holland  likewife,  muft 
be  againft  us  in  that  important  article  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon,  and  in  all  particular  advantages 
of  commerce,  which  we  have  enjoyed,  and  may 
find  it  reafonable  to  pretend  to.  The  late  Duk^f 
Orleans,  as  dear  a  friend  as  he  was  to  us,  in- 
fifted  ftrenuoufly,  that  we  fhould  give  up  the  places 
before-mentioned ;  pretended  a  promife  to  this  ef- 
feft,  and  himfelf  obliged  in  honor  to  fee  this  pro- 
mife kept.  Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  tranfaftions  of  thofe  times,  knows  with  how 
envious  an  eye  the  Dutch  beheld  the  feparate  privi- 
leges in  trade,  and  the  fole  pofleflton  of  Gibraltar, 
and  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  which  we  obtained 
at  the  laft  peace ;  and  what  lengths  they  would  have 
gone  to  facilitate  the  negotiations,  which  at  that 
time  they  oppofed,  if  they  might  have  been  admitted 
to  a  fhare  in  thefe  advantages. 

The  danger  of  an  immediate  invafion,  and  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain  to  infult  us  with  their  fleets,  and  to 
conquer  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  preten- 
der, have  been  very  induftrioufly  propagated  by 
thofe  who  are  already  in  your  pay,  and  by  nie,  who 
ftand  a  candidate  for  this  honor,  but  am  hitherto  a 
volunteer  in  your  fervice.  I  am  forry  to  tell  you. 
Sir,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  I  fliould  conceal  fo  ma- 
terial a  circumftance  from  your  knowledge,  we  do 
not  fucceed.  We  raife  a  fpirit,  but  this  Ipirit  turns 
againft  you.  .There  are  more  people  than  ever 
againft  the  pretender ;  and  zeal  for  fupporting  the 
prefent  eftablifiiment  never  ran  higher.  But  this 
zeal  is  not  any  longer  without  knowledge :  it  is  di- 
refted  to  it& proper  objeft,  and  there  is  no  poffibility 
of  leading  it  hoodwinked^  to  ferve  any  other  pur- 

pofes. 
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pofes.  Some  incredulous  wretches  there  are,  who 
fmile  when  we  talk  to  them  of  invafions  and  the 
pretender,  and  who  content  themfelves  to  reply, 
that  the  machine  is  very  feafonably  introduced,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  The  greater  number 
take  fire,  and  lay  this  new  diftrefs,  wluch  we  threaten 
them  with,  at  your  door ;  for,  they  fay,  that  we 
d|fobIiged  Spain  fome  years  ago,  to  tie  the  emperor 
tnl  more  firmly  to  us,  and  that  we  have  fince  that 

'  time  difobliged  the  emperor,  by  afie&ing  a  clofer 
correfpondence,  and  greater  union  of  councils  with 
France  than  ever  was  known  between  the  two  nati- 
ons. They  fend  us  to  that  excellent  treatife,  "  The 
Barrier  Treaty  vindicated,*'  to  learn  our  true  and 
lafting  intereft  in  foreign  alliances,  and  there, 
they  pretend  that  we  (hall  find  the  condemnation  of 
all  your  meafures  :  they  lament  the  miferable  fcene, 
which  they  apprehend  may  foon  be  opened,  his 
majefty's  foreign  dominions  expofed  to  all  the  cala- 
mities of  War,  and  perhaps  in  danger  of  being  loft ; 
we  ourfelves  ftruggling  againft  domeftic  enemies, 
and  defending  our  coafts  againft  invafions :  thefe 
mifchiefs  brought  upon  us  by  a  conjun&ion  of  the 
emperor,  our  ally,  old  with  the  king  of  Spain  his  ri- 
val; a  conjundion  fo  unnatural,  that  nothing  but  the 
higheft  refentment  at  our  behavior  to  them  both 
could  have  brought  it  about :  in  fliort,  to  finifh  up 
the  pidure.  Great  Britain  reduced  in  this  diftrefs  to 
lean  folely  upon  France,  and  the  faith  of  that  court 

'  to  become  our  chief  fecurity.  . 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  your  enemies.  Sir,  the 
fubftance  of  whofe  private  converfation  1  have  now 
honeftly  reported  to  you,  conclude  very  infolently, 
that  you  have  filled  up  the  meafure  of  your  iniquity 
and  your  folly,  and  that  you  milft  fink^  or  the  na- 
tion muft  fink,  under  the  weight  of  that  calamity 
which  you  have  brought  and  fuffered  to  be  brought 
upon  her. 

As 
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As  ihoicking  as  this  account  mufl  be  to  your  ears, 
I  promife  myfelf  that  the  (incerity  and  plainnefs 
with  which  I  have  given  it,  will  be  agreeable  to 
you ;  and  that  you  will  receive  into  your  bofom  a 
man  whofe  aflfedion  for  your  perfon  and  zeal  for 
your  fervice,  muft  be  above  all  fufpidon,  after  giv* 
ing  you  intelligence  of  fo  high  a  nature,  without 
any  ftipulation  for  the  difcovery. 

I  expe£t  to  hear  from  you  in  eight  days  from  the 
date  hereof;  if  I  do  not,  you  ihall  hear  again  from 
him,  who  is. 


Moft  noble  Sir, 

Your  honor's 

moft  devoted  fervant. 
From  my  Gamt> 
Jan.  ijae^y. 

^  The  Occasional  Writer. 
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TO     THE     SAME. 


MOST   NOBLE  )SIR, 


I 


THINK  myfelf  obliged  in  honor  to  let  the  wotld 
know,  that  you  have  treated  all  my  propofals  to 
write  in  your  fervice,  with  a  contempt  unufual  from 
one  in  your  ftation ;  for  I  have  feen  the  tinjes  when 
every  little  paultry  proftitute  of  his  pen  found  coun-* 
tenance  and  encouragement.  Thefe  wretches  are 
fur^  of  both,  whenever  there  are  any  bad  meafures 
to  be  juftified,  or  any  bold  ftrokes  to  be  given ;  and 
the  croaking  of  thefe  ravens  has  always,  in  my 
imagination,  boded  fome  mifchief  or  other  to  the 
commonwealth. 

For  this  reafon,  I  took  upon  me  the  charafler  of 
a  moil  infamous  libeller,  in  my  firft  addrefs  to  you, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  furer  judgment  of 
our  prefent  condition,  and  know  better  what  ex- 
pedations  to  entertain ;  fo  that  I  own  I  am  mod 
agreeably  difappointed  in  not  receiving  any  letter  or 

meflage 
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mcfiage  from  you.  I  own^  that  inftead  of  biting 
you,  I  am  fairly  bit  myfelf.  ^ 

Some  malicious  refiners  may  pretend,  perhaps,' 
that  an  addrefs  of  fuch  a  nature,  made  iii  fo  public 
^  manlier,  could  meet  vfith  no  other  treatment,  eveii 
from  a  minifter  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
pofal.  Malice,  I  ^ay,  may  refine  thus,  and  endea^ 
vor  td  depreciate  a  virtiioiis  aftion,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  by  fuppofing  fuch  motives  to  it  as  cannot  be 
|>roved.  The  praftice  is  too  common,  and  efpeci- 
aliy  where  men  are  divided  into  parties,  where  pub- 
lic difputes  create  and  lioiirifli  private  aniniofities^ 
and  where  perpetual  feuds  irritate  the  natural  ma- 
lignity of  the  heart.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
with  fo  little  charity ;  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Sir^ 
that  yoU  declined  the  oflFers  made  you,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  addrefs,  by  which  they  were 
conveyed,  but  becaiifd  yoii  difdained  to  fupport  a 
virtuous  adminifttation  by  a  venal  pen. 

When  I  meet  a  man  with  loaded  piftols  in  his 
pocket,  ot  a  dagger  under  his  cloak^  I  fufpefl:  that 
he  is  going  upon  no  very  honorable  ddigns.  Houfe- 
breakers  and  coiners  have  been  detedied,  by  having 
their  tools  found  about  them*.  ,  Informers,  fpies,  and 
hireling  fcribblers*  are  the  tools  of  an  evil  ftatefman ;. 
and  when  I  fee  al!  fuch  dif^o'urag^d,  and  no^ne  of 
them  about  a  minifter,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
fuppofe  that  his  defigfls  are  honorable,  and  his  mea- 
fiires  direfted  to  the  public  good. 

I  take  this  opportunity  therefore  of  begging  your 
pardon  for  the  trial  I  prefumed  tc^  make.  The  li- 
berty indeed  was  great ;  but  firice  it  has  turned  fo 
vaftly  to  your  honor,  I  hope  to  be  the  more  cafily 
forgiven.  Shall  I  own  it,  Sir  ?  My  hopes  go  ftilf 
farther  j  you  difdained  me  under  the  feigned  cha- 
fafter  which  I  aifumed  ;  from  the  fame  principle  of 
honor,  from  the  fame  confcioufnefs  of  merit,  you 

Vol.  I.  L  will^^ 
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will^  nay,  you  mull,  afford  me  fome  (bare  of  your 
efteem,  when  I  appear,  as  I  intend  to  do  for  the 
fuf:ure,  under  my  own.  Thefe  papers  fliall  breathe 
nothing  but  zeal  to  promote  the  honor  of  his  ma- 
jjcfty,  the  fecurity  of  our  prefent  happy  eftablifliment, 
and,  in  one  word,  the  good  of  our  country.  The 
fame  fpirit  which  animates  you  and  me,  Ihall  ani- 
mate them :  and  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  ;approba- 
tion,  when  I  co-operate  with  you  to  thefe  purpofes, 
which  were  certainly  the  fole  inducementts  you  had 
to  enter  into  bufinefs ;  as  it  is  manifeft  that  you 
continue  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  no  other  rea- 
fons. 

The  truth  is,  however,  (for  I  think  it  becoming 
a  fricndfliip,  which  is  likely  to  grow  as  intimate  as 
ours,  that  I  (houki  difguife  nothing  from  you)  two 
things  have  lately  happened,  which  gave  fome  little 
Ihock  to  my  good  opinion  of  you.  The  firft  is  an 
unwillingnefs  you  manifefted,  that, the  true  ftate  of 
the  national  debts  fhould  be  known  by  the  nation ; 
an4  the  fevere  cenfure  you  paffed  on  fuch  perfons, 
as  were  defirous  to  give  their  countrymen  a  fair  ac- 
count of  their  condition  in  a  part  fo  effential,  that 
our  being  a  nation,  or  not  a  nation,  depends  almoft 
entirely,  in  this  crifis,  on  our  running  or  not  run- 
ning farther  into  debt.  The  other  is  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  your  direc- 
tion, which  is  evidently  defigned  to  keep  us  no  lefs 
in  the  dark  as  to  all  our  affairs,  abroaxi. 

As  to  the  firft,  that  matter  has  been  taken  up 
already ;  and  wiH,  I  doubt  not,  in  all  places,  and 
in  all  manners,  be  fo  thoroughly  fifted,  that  we 
Ihall  no  longer  be  at  a  lofs,  either  as  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  the  real  charges  upon  it,  or  as  to  the 
whole  management  of  it.  In  which  examination. 
Sir,  let  me  advife  you,  as  a  friend,  t©  aft  an  inge- 
nuous part,  that  fufpicions  may  not  increafe,  and 

that 
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that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  write  to  yoU  in  a  ftile^ 
to  which  I  fliall  turn  my  pen  with  reludance. 

As  to  the  latter,  I  hope,  it  will  be  likewife  ex- 
amined; and  if  I  was  able  to  take  fuch  a  talk  on 
myfelf,  I  Ihould,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  doing  fo,  but 
make  a  fecond  trial  of  you  to  your  glory,  and  knit 
the  bands  of  our  friendihip  the  clofer,  by  anfwering 
a  pamphlet  of  fo  pernicious  confequen^ce,  and  writ 
with  fo  ill  a  defign.  But  I  kjiow  my  own  unfitnefs 
to  inform,  to  inftrufl:,  and  to  rouie  our  country- 
men, fome  from  their  lethargy,  and  fome  from 
their  golden  dreams.  ^I  may  toll  the  alarm-bell, 
but  •  perfons  of  greater  fttength  and  ^11  muft  be 
called  upon  to  raife  it,  and  to  ring  it  out  in  the  ears 
of  the  nation^ 

We  are  grown  more  eafy^  nay,  more  willing,  than 
ever,  to  be  impofed  upon ;  and .  we  do  more  than 
half  the  work  of  thofe  who  find  their  account  in 
deluding  us.  Almoft  every  man  confiders  himfelf 
as  a  fingle  perfon ;  thofe  few,  who  extend  their  con- 
fiderations  farther,  feldom  or  never  carry  them  be- 
yond the  narrow  fyftem  of  a  family,  or  a  party. 
Arid  thus  it  happens,  that  private  intereft  is  be- 
come  the  criterion,  by  which  judgments  are  form- 
ed upon  public  aflFsLirs.  The  man^  whoever  he 
be,  who  is  at  any  time  in  fafliion,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  hold  out  that  purfe,  which  the  more  he 
empties  it,  the  furer  he  is  to  fill.  After  which  let 
him  declaim  imperioufly,  and  affert  boldly,  without 
regarding  proof,  or  condefcending  to  argue;  let 
one  of  his  tools  write  a  pamphlet  in  much  the  fame 
ftrain,  and  the  work  is  done,  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind is  fettled,  the  crowd  repeats  what  the  orator 
has  faid,  and  the  author  writ ;  the  clamor  is  echoed 
back  on  all  fides,  and  thefe  echoes,  the  reverfe  of 
all  others,  ftrengthen  by  repetition.  Thus  the 
corrupt  lead   the  blind,  and  the  blind   lead  one 

L  9  another ; 
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another;  the  (till  voice  of  reafon  is  drowned  in 
popular  clamor,  and  truth  is  overwhelmed  by  pre- 
judice. 

This  is  a  true  account  of  what  happens  frequent-^ 
ly ;  it  is  fo  hv  frotki  being  a  defcription  drawn  from 
imagination,  that  I  could  give  feveral  inftahces,  and 
perhaps  fliall  have  occafion  to  quote  fome,  of  fuch 
grofs  impositions  on  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
oflfered  in  this  manner,  and  offered  with  fuccefs,  as 
nb  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  putting 
^n  the  weakeft  man  in  Britain  in  private  converfa- 
fion.' 

Ther^  are  therefore,  God  kno\i^s,  but  too  many 
reafons  for  him  to  defpond,  who  entertains  a  thought 
of  prevailing  on  the  generality  of  people,  to  lay- 
alide  thdr  prejudices,  (o  thtdk  their  p^ons,  andh 
to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  nation  in  a  diie  extent, 
and  in  a  true  light ;  and  yet  fiich  is  our  condition, 
fuch  a  crifis  are  we  in,  that  if  we  do  not  take  and 
execute  this  refolution  iiow,  it  may  very  probably 
be  out  of  Our  power  to  dd  it  hereaner  to  any  good 
purpofe. 

In  oifr  fenate  we  hear  of  great  dangers,  which 
we  have  to  apprehend  from  abroad  ;  aiid  if  We  be- 
lieve what  is  laid  in  a  foreign  *  ftate,  we  are  exp6f- 
ed  to  very  great  ones  at  home.  I  am  willing  to 
hope,  that  both  one  and  the  6thef  are  magnified  ; 
but  they  may  grow  to  be  fuch  in  reality  as  they  arc 
reprefented  to  be,  if  we  do  not  take  more  than  or- 
dinary care ;  firft,  to  weigh  in  a  juft  balance  jeach 
of  the  many  evils  which  threateii  the  nation ;  and, 
fecTondly,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  into  every  one  of 
the  caufes,  ^ji^hich  have  combined  to  bring  diem 
upon  us.  Should  we  fail  in  the  firft  point,  we  may 
increafe  our  dangers  from  abroad ;  by  over-rating 
thofe  at  home,  and  by  applying  ourfelves  folely  to' 

*  Vide  Letter  from  Stockholxti. 
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jnreveiit  the  latter.  But  I  believe  np  one  thinks  vl$ 
difpofed  tp  run  into  this  extreme;  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  run  into  the  other,  and  to  increafe 
our  dangers  at  home,  by  over-rating  thofe  which 
.we  apprehend  from  abroad.  Should  we  fail  in^the 
fecond  pc^nt,  and  negled  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
caufes  which  combine  to  brijig  our  prefent  diftrefs 
upon  us,  palliative  remedies  alone  will  be  applied, 
px  the  ufe  of  which  we  may  very  probably  expire 
after  a  tedious  languor,  hut  from  wl^ch  ye  cainnot 
.exped:  a  radical  cure. 

Convinced  therefore,  that  if  we  neglefl:  the  pre- 
fent moment,  if  every  man  does  not  think  ai\d^ 
write,  and  fpeak  and  a&  for  his  cojuntry  at  this 
titne,  according  to  his  beft  talem;$,  and  according 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  has  of  exerting  them, 
we  ihall  foon  be  in  every  ienfe  a  ruined  nation. 

I  cpnfefs,  that  I  am  impatient^  however  k>w  my 
hopes  of  fuccefs  run,  till  fome  able;*  pen  accepts 
ihe  invitation,  which  "  the  Enquiret  into  the  rea- 
**  fons  of  the  condud:  of  Great  Britain*^  gives  to 
every  member  of  this  community,  till  an  enquiry  is 
made,  according  to  the  right  which  he  is  i^eafed  to 
allow,  into  our  prefent  date,  and  ioto  the  meafures, 
which  have  led  to  it.  But  then  this  enquiry  muft 
be  made  upon  better  principles,  and  with  an  ho- 
nefter  view  than  he  has,  who  made  this,  which  lies 
before  me ;  the  perfon,  who  accepts  his  invitation^ 
fliould  be  one  who  would  blufh  to  follow  his  ex^ 
ample ;  for  he  z6ts  the  part  of  an  apologift,  where 
he  profefles  to  ad:  that  of  an  impartial  enqujrer : 
ihe  feems  very  zealous  ior  the  fuccefs  of  the  cauic 
which  he  pleads:,  and  very  indifferent  what  means 
he  employs  to  procure  this  fuccefs;  many  things 
are  difguifed,  many  are  concealc^d^  and  hardly  any 
are  repxefented  in  their  natural  and  proper  light. 
iPallacy,  iq)hi&n,  and  a  puerile  declamgition,  fwell  ' 
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the  elaborate  treatife ;  but  there  was  a  defign  perr  - 
haps,  as  well  as  habit,  in  fuch  a  manner  of  writing 
upon  this  occdfion,  fince  a  bad  caufe  muft  be  d&. 
fended  by  fuch  means  ;  and,  therefore,  by  fuch 
pens  as  would  difgrace  and  weaken  a  good  one ; 
fince  it  may  poflibly  appear,  upon  a  fair  examina- 
tion, that  the  caufe  he  is  retained  in  is  none  of  the 
beft. 

If  this  (hould  appear,  I  ^.m  apt  to  belieYe,'  that 
thofe,'  who  fet  him  at  work,  will  not  be  much  con- 
cerned; they  c6uld  not  look  on  this  pamphlet  as 
any  thing  better  than  a  momentary  expedient  to 
miflead  and  inflame.  If  it  h?is  that  effeft,  if  it  ferves 
to  keep  up  the  delufion  till  all  the  jobs,  which  are 
to  be  done,  are  done ;  the  ends,  which  they  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves,  are.  perhaps  anfwered.  But 
if  this  nation  fliould  awaken  to  a  feni'e  of  their  true 
jntereft,  and  it  the  Britifh  Ipirit  (hould  oi;ce  more 
revive  amqngft  us,  it  might  very  well  happen  that 
thefe  perfons  would  have  made  a  faulty  reckoning  ; 
for  furely,  after  having  cxercifed  the  juilice  of  the 
nation,  by  cenfuring  in  one  parliament  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  has  been  approved  in  another,  it  will 
not  be  thought  ftrange,  if  we  punifli,  at  one  time 
pr  another,  thofe  who  have  negotiated  us  out  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  into  war  and  confufion,  al- 
though the  Wifdom  of  the  nation  fliould  think  fit  to 
fupport,  for  the  prefent,  the  meafures  of  thefe  mi- 
nifters. 

The  Enquirer  fuppofes  the  whole  face  of  afl^airs  in 
Europe  to  have  received  the  great  alteration  which 
he  is  fo  much  furprifed  at,  within  the  fpace  of  the 
laft  year ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  the 
turn  has  been  fo  fudden  as  he  reprefents  it.  **  The 
"  calm  hardly  to  be  paralleled  by  any  pafl:  profpeft," 
as  this  great  mafter  of  ftile  expreflfes  himfelf  by  a 
figure  of  Hibernian  rhetoric,  was  accompanied,  as 

calms 
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•calms  frequenriy  are,  by  many  figns  of  an  approach- 
ing ftorm ;  which  figns  did  not  efcape .  the  obfeiv. 
vation  of  the  failors,  and  even  paflengers  in  our 
veffel,  though  they  efcaped  that  of  our  able  pilots, 
who  were,  it  feems,  all  that  while  in  a  moft  ferene 
fecurity.  The  particular  evils,  which  we  appro* 
hend  at  prefent,  were  known  to  our  minifters 
above  a  year  ago,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Enquirer  a£- 
-firms,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  negotiations 
in  confequence  of  it,  are  "  the  fteps,  which  the 
*'  court  of  Great  Britain  thought  fit  to  take  as 
**  foon  as  poffible,  after  the  danger  we  were  in  ap- 
*'  peared  evident  beyond  all  contradidlion."  But 
before  the  particular  danger  appeared,  the  general 
clanger  was  evident  enough.  When  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  made,  our  (hip  ftruck;  but  we  had 
been  failing  among  rocks  and  (hoals  long  before, 
ever  fince  we  quitted  our  port,  and  launched  out 
to  fea,  on  the  wife  arrand  of  convoying  other  peo- 
ple fafe  to  theirs. 

He  therefore,  who  is  defirous  to  make  the  en*, 
quiry  propofed,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  of  real 
ufe  to  the  public,  muft  take  up  things  much  higher 
than  this  partial  writer  was  infirufted  to  do.  Many 
things  happened  during  the  congrefs  of  Cambray, 
which  deferve  to  be  explained ;  and  there  are  trea^ 
ties,  both  previous  and  fubfequent  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  which  deferve  to  be  commented  uppn. 

Nay,  there  feems  to  be  a  neceffity  of  going  far- 
ther back  than  this  reign,'  or  even  fhan'this  centur 
zy,  if  we  defign  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  original  of  our  prefent  diftrefs.  When  we  have 
taken  a  general  furvey  of  the  conduct  of  Britain, 
with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  we  (hiall  come  much  better  prcr 
pared  to  difcover  our  true  point  of  interefl: ;  and  by 
obferving  how  we  have  departed  from  it,  we  (hall 
iearn  how  to  return  to  lU 

,     '  This 
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This  part  I  will  venture  to  undertake ;  and  what 
I  (hall  fay  upon  it,  may  ferve  at  leaft  as  an  intro- 
duftion  to  that  work,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  per- 
formed  by  fome  abler  hand. 

The  foundations  of  the  grandeur  of  France,  and 
thofe  of  the  grandieur  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were 
laid  very  near  at  the  fame  period.  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabelia  began  the  latter ;  and  in  Charles  the  Fifth 
their  grandfon,  and  almoft  immediate  fucceffor,  it 
was  carried  up  to  that  exorbitant  height,  which 
made  Europe  tremble  imder  his  reign,  under  that 
of  his  fon,  and  upon  fomc  occafions  even  later.  The 
progrefs  which  Francjs  made  was  not  fo  rapid,  but 
was  perhaps  as  fure;  flie  fhared  with  her  rival  the 
ipoils  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  by  the  addrefs 
and  vigor  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who  not  only 
extended  the  bounds,  and  ftrengthened  the  fron- 
tier of  that  clofe  compaft  body,  whofe  very  figure 
is  an  addition  tP  the  force  of  it,  but  affured  its  in- 
ward tranquillity  better,  and  rendered  that  mo- 
narchy more  formidable  than  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  his  predeceffor$,  when  the  authority  of  the 
prince  was  lefs.  * 

The  forming  of  two  fuch  powers,  in  Europe, 
^ade  it  the  interefl  0f  all  other  princes  and  dates, 
jo  keep  as  much  as  poffible  a  balance  between  them. 
And  here  began  that  principle  of  Englifli  policy 
to  be  eftabUflied,  which,  however  true  and  wife 
in  itfelf,  has  hardly  ever  been  truly  and  wifely  pur- 
filed.  *  .  - 

We  fhould  take  things  rather  too  high,  if  we 
went  up  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
though  even  there  fome  obfervations  are  to  be 
made,  which  have  relation  to  our  prefent  fub- 
jeft. 

frequent 
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Frequent  and  important  occaiions  of  aifting  on 
this  priijiciple  prefented  thcmfelves  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Some  he  took,  fome  he  negled- 
ed,  and  fome  he  managed  ill ;  for,  to  fay  the  truth, 
the  whole  conduct  of  this  prince  was  a  continued 
courfe  of  extravagance,  violence,  and  levity:  his 
vices  glared  through  the  bed  aftions  of  his  life. 
He  exercifed  the  tyranny,  and  prafitifed  the  bloody 
precepts,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  even  while  he  was 
delivering  us  from  the  p^pal  yoke.  His  delibera- 
tions for  peace  or  war  feemed  often  to  have  a  mix- 
ture of  humor  in  them  j  and  his  own  paffions,  as 
"Well  as  Wolfef%y  made  him  hold  the  balance  of  Eu» 
rope,  if  he  did  hojd  it,  with  an  uneven  hand. 

The  reforniation,  which  began  in  his  time  in 
Germany,  and  which  was  completed  by  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  England, 
gave  occafion  to  a  new  divifion  of  interefts ;  and 
made  it  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
thi3  nation,  not  only  to  preferve  a  balance  between 
the  two  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  to  fupport  the 
Proteftant  caufe  againft  them  both.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  to  be  done  by  throwing  as  much  as  the 
occasion  might  require  of  our  weight,  fometimes 
into  one,  ^nd  fometimes  into  the  other  of  thefe 
fcales ;  but  the  latter  could  be  effefted  by  nothing 
lefs  than  a  condant  adherence  to  th^t  fide  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  weakeft,  and  which,  \  doubt, 
isfoftill. 

^Both  thefe  principles  were  purfued  by  Queen 
'Vlizabeth^  with  the  greateft  wifdom,  and  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  To  illu (Irate  this  fully,  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  run  through  the  annals  of  her  glori- 
ous reign.  But  a  few  general  obfervations  will  fuf- 
fice  for  our  prefent  purpofei  When  flie  came  to 
the  crown,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
powerful  parties,  exafperated  by  religious  zeal :  Ir6- 
*      '        '  lan4 
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land  was  Papift,  Scotland  was  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  France,  and  the  queen  of  that  kingdom, 
married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  difputed  her  title 
to  the  crown  of  England.     In  fhort,  the  furcll  fup, 
port  Ihe  had  amidft  all  thefe  difficulties,  befides  the 
firmnefs  of  her  mind,  and  .the  penetration  of  her 
underftanding,  was  in  Philip  the  Second,  whom  (he 
difobliged  by  refufing  to  make  him  her  hufband ; 
and  who  could  not  fail  of  being,  on  many  accounts, 
as  he  proved  to  be,  her  moft  implacable  and  dan- 
gerous enemy.     She  kept  meafures  for  a  while  with 
him,  nay,  perhaps,  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
foon  fettled  her  government,   and  eftabliflied   her 
power ;  her  own  kingdom  was  the  firft  and  princi- 
pal objed.  of  her  care ;  and  fhe  judged  very  wifely, 
that,  in  order  to  be  confiderable  abroad,  fhe  muft 
begin  by  making  herfelf  fo  at  home.     Her  revenue 
was  adminiflered  with  the  utmoft  frugality,  induftry 
was  encouraged,  manufactures  improved,  and  com- 
merce extended:  fhe  was  far  from  neglefting  fo- 
reign alliances,  but  her  negotiations  were  conduc- 
ed with  great  art  and  little  expence,  and  the  engage* 
ments  fhe  took  were  always  neceflary,  feldom  charge- 
able.    She  fupported  the  Proteftant  caufe  in  France, 
with  good  offices,  with  loans  of  money ;  and  upon 
fome  preffing  occafions  with  troops.     But  fhe  never 
depended  on  the  gratitude  of  Hd?iry  the  Fourth,  and 
was  neither  furprifed  nor  unprepared  when  he  made 
returns  very  unworthy  of  the  obligations  he  had  to 
her.      The  Dutch  could  not  have  fuftained  their 
revolt  from  Spain,  nor  have  formed  their  common- 
wealth, without  her  affiftance.     She  helped  them 
powerfully,  but  fhe  exafted  cautionary  towns  from 
them,  as  a  fecurity  for  her  rcimburfemer^t,  when- 
ever they  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  pay ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  as  a  check,  to  keep  them  under  the 
influence  and  direftion  of  England.     By  fuch,  me* 
thcds  as  thefe,  her  own  country  grew  rich  and  floui 

rifliing, 
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riihing,  while  (he  not  only  preferved  a  balance  of 
power  abroad,  but  contributed  extremely  to  reduce 
Spain  from  being  the  terror  of  Europe,  to  that  low 
ftate,  into  which  it  fell  under  the  tucceffors  of  King 
Philip  the  Second. 

The  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft  is  not  to  be 
read  without  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
He  came  to  the  crown  with  great  advantages ;  but 
a  bad  head,  and  a  worfe  heart,  hindered  him  from 
improving  any  of  them.  He.  loft  the  opportunity 
of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms;  he  fuffered  his  reve- 
nue to  be  ill  adminiftered;  his  minifters  were  ,no- 
torioufly  corrupt,  and  he  himfelf  very  profufe. 

Inftead  of  affwaging,  he  fomented  difputes  by 
his  pedantry ;  eftablifhed  fuch  principles,  of  govern- 
ment, and  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  clergy,  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  terrible  effefts 
which  followed  in  the  reign  of  his  fon* 

Such  a  management  of  domeftic  affairs  would 
have  put  it  out  of  his  power,  if  it  had  been  his  in- 
clination to  aft  a  wifer  part  in  foreign  affairs :  but 
he  had  no  fuch  inclination.  Twelve  years  he  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  amufcd  with  the  Spanifli  match ; 
he  countenanced  at  leaft  the  Popifli^  and  he  abfo- 
lutely  neglefted  the  Prpteftant  intereft,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  Inftead  of  helping  the  dif- 
politions,  which  appeared,  to  take  the  imperial 
.  crown,  out  of  the  hpufe  of  Auftria,  he  favored  the 
caufe  of  that  family,  and  abandoned  his  own  chil- 
dren to  the  refentment  of  the  emperor  and  the  Po- 
pifh  league.  When  the  thirty  years  war  began  in 
1618,  the  liberty  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  Pro- 
teftant  intereft,  were  in  the  utmoft  periL  Thcfole 
meafures,  which  he  took  for  the  fupport  of  either, 
confifted  in  fimple  embafiies,  ridiculous  letters,  and 
languid  negotiations.  Q^een  Elizabeth  defeated  the 
ionbitiou^  deiigns  of  the  Spanifh  branch  of  the  Auf- 
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trian  family ;  King  James  h^rored  thofe  of  the  Ger- 
man branch  of  the  fame  family. 

Over  the  fucceeding  reign,  j^d  all  that  followed, 
to  the  reftoratiop  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  let  uf 
.draw  a  veil. 

During  this. time  the  decay  of  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy increafed  apace,  the  liberties  of  Germany 
were  aflerted,  and  the  power  of  the  emperor  bound- 
ed by  the  treaties  of 'Weftphalia;  but  another 
power,  that  of  France,  began  to  rife  very  fall  on  the 
foundations  laid  long  ago.  Richelieu  and  Mazarine 
had  given  that  crown  a  great  fuperiority  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  and  the  prince  who  wore  |t,  re- 
folved  to  maintain  and  augment  this  fuperiority,  at 
the  expenccofall  his  neighbours. 

The  attack  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  made 
upon  the  Low  Countries  in  1667,  fliewed,  both  in 
the  manner  of  it,  and  in  the  pretence  taken  for  it, 
what  Europe  had  to  cxpedt  from  this  prince.  On 
this  occafion  the  triple  alliance  was  made ;  and  hap- 
py had  it  been,  if  the  fame  principles  of  policy  had 
continued  to  prevail.  But  the  king  who  fat  on  our 
throne,  with  better  fenfeaad  more  courage  than  his 
grandfather,  was  at  leaft  as  unfit  as  he  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  more  unfit  to  de- 
jfend  the  Proteftant  intereft. 

King  Charles  the  Second  joined  his  councils  and 
his  arms  to  thofe  of  France;  and  when  he  could 
not  openly  ^ft,  he  privately  abetted,  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  that  crown.  ,  He  might,  by  conforming  tp 
the  defires  of  his  people,  who  were  in  his  and  their 
true  intereft,  have  had  the  immortal  honor  of  pre- 
fcfving  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  but  he  chofe 
the  eternal  infamy  of  helping  to  dcftroy  this  balance ; 
and  not  content  to  be  the  ally  of  a  prince,  whofe 
enemy  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  condefcended  to 
be  his  inftrument,  and.^ven  his  penfioner.  This 
I  conduft,  which  took  fo  much  ftrength  from  that 
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fide,  whidh  was  already  too  weak,  and  which  added 
fo  much  to  that  which  was  already  too  ftrong,  efta- 
bUfllied  the  abfolute  fuperiority  of  France,  and  left 
Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Seventeen  Provin- 
ces,  nay,  and  Britain*  too,  m  confequence,  at  her 
mercy. 

This  terrible  face  of  things  did  not  mend  on  the 
acceiTioh  of  King  Jdmes  the  Second  to  the  jhrone; 
Whatever  his  politics  were,  religion  wo^ld  have  got 
the  better  of  them.  Bigotry  miift  have  cemented 
a  clofe  union  between  him  and  the  iKing  of  France, 
who  was  alone  able  and  willing  to  aflift  6im  in  the 
work  he  had  imdertaken  at  home.  But  the  great- 
hefs  of  our  danger,  as  it  fometimes  happens^  faved 
us  ;  and  infaving  us,  laved  all  Europe.  The  revo- 
lution in  our  government  caufed  a  total  change  irf 
our  condu6i.  A  prince,  who  had  beeii  long  at  the 
head  of  a  weak  but  refolute  oppofition  to  France,- 
mounted  our  throne ;  and  the  principles  of  main* 
f aining  a  balance  between  the  great  powef  s  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  fupporting  theProteftant  intereft,  came 
once  more  into  fafhion  in  this  kingdom,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  near  a  century,  either  negleded,  or 
afted  againft. 

The  body  of  the  ilfation  f  efumed  thefe  principles^ 
with  Warmth,  and  has  fupported  them  ever  fmce 
^ith  unparalleled  fpirit  and  vigor.  But  let  \i  be 
feid  without  offence,  firice  it  may  be  faid  with 
truth,  and  fmce  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be 
faid  upon  this  occafion,  we  have  not  purfued  thert 
with  as  much  wifdom  as  zeal.  If  we  have  erred  in 
Our  politics  fince  ihe  revolution,  it  is  fure  we  have 
erred  oh  the  right  fide.  Bat  errors  on  the  right 
fide  are  errors  ftill,  and  may,  in.  time,  prove  as 
fatal  as  errors  on  the  other ;  and  are,  in  one  refpefl: 
at  leaft,  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  lefe  attended 
to  at  firft,  or  guarded  ^againft. 

Between 
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Between  all  extremes  there  is  a  certain  middle 
point,  which  men  of  genius  perceive,  and  to  which 
men  of  honor  adhere  in  private  and  in  public 
life. 

Thus  avarice  and  prodigality  are  at  an  inlmenfe 
diftance ;  but  there  is  a  fpace  marked  out  by  virtue 
between  them^,  where  frugality  and  generofity  refide 
together.  Thus  again,  to  abandon  thofe,  whom  it 
is  our  intereft  to  fupport,  is  an  excefs  of  folly  ;  and 
to  fupport  the  interefts  of  other  people,  to  the  ruin 
of  our  own,  is  an  excefs  of  folly  likewife.  But 
there  are  lines  defcribed  by  prudence,  between  thefe 
two  exceffes,  within  which  our  common  interefts 
meet,  and  may  proceed  together.    ' 

It  would  be  an  invidious  as  well  as  tedious  tafk, 
to  go  through  all  the  inftances,  which  might  be 
produced ;  wherein  we  have,  under  pretence  of 
preferving  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  gratified 
the  paffions  of  particular  men,  and  ferved  the  tuitis 
of  private  intereft,  till  we  have  rendered  that  prin- 
ciple, in  a  reafonable  purfuit  of  which  our  fafety 
and  Qur  glory  confift,  the  occafion  of  real  danger 
to  the  intereft,  and  of  reproach  to  the  wifdom 
of  pur  nation.  A  few  of  thefe  inftances  will  fuffice 
to  deduce  the  progrefs  of  our  miftaken  policy,  to  , 
evince  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  fix  the  application  of  the  whole  to  the 
prefent  conjundure ;  wherein  I  apprehend,  that 
we  are  about  to  pay  the  price  not  only  of  late 
errors,  but  a  long  feries  of  errors. 

The  war,  which  began  in  1688,  was  no  doubt  a 
very  neceffary  war.  It  was  neceffary  to  extinguifti 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland ;  it  was  neceffary  to  re- 
duce Ireland ;  it  was  neceffary  to  affert  the  new 
eftablifliment  of  our  government.  Thefe  were  our  ' 
immediate  interefts  j  but  we  had  remote  interefts 
likewife  concerned,  which  were  of  themfelves  fuf- 
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ficient  to  engage  us  to  enter,  atleafl:  as  allies  and 
friends,  into  the  war.  The  empire  was  in  'danger 
by  the  taking  of  Philiplburg,  and  other  enterprifes 
of  the  French ;  and  Holland  lay  once  more  open 
to  their  invafions,  by  the  feizing  of  Bonne.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  Ireland  was  reduced ;  all  the  ef- 
forts againft  the  government  in  England  and  Scot- 
land were  defeated ;  and,  by  the  peace,  France 
acknowledged  King  William. 

As  unfortunate  as  we  had  been  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Flanders,  every  thing,  which  the  French  had» 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  from  our  allies,  was 
,  reftored  at  Ryfwic ;  and  Luxembourg,  which 
France  had  ufurpcd  before  the  war,  was  likewife 
given  up.  Thus  far  all'  was  well.  The  points, 
which  England  contended  for,  were  carried ;  and 
our  allies  recovered  by  treaty  more  than  they  had 
loft  by  war. 

If  a  common  guaranty  of  this  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  as  foon  as  thofe  powers  acceded  wTio 
refufed  to  fign  when  England  and  Holland  did,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  would  have  been  better  fe- 
cured  than  it  was  at  this  time,  or  at  the  peace  of 
Nimeghen ;  at  leaft  England  would  have  engaged, 
as  far  as  it  became  her  to  do,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power^  and  no 
farther. 

But,  inftead  of  taking  this  ftep,  we  took  another, 
which  proved  fatal  in  its  confequences.  The  death 
of  Charles  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  without  chil- 
dren, was  then  in  profped*  I'he  pretenfions  of 
France  were  known,  and  its  power  had  been  lately 
felt.  Whenever  the  cafe  ihould  happen,  a  war 
feemed  to  be  unavoidable.  But  this  war  muft  have 
been  made  by  France  alone,  Jor  the  conqueft  of  the 
Spanifii  monarchy  ;  which,  as  powerful  as  we  then 
•thought  her,  and  as  infolent  as  flie  really  was,  fhe 

would 
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would  riot  have  engaged  in  lightly.  Neither  could 
flie  have  fupportcd  it,  if  flie  had,  fince  even  with 
Spain  on  her  fide,  Ihe  could  riot  have  fupported  the 
hft,  if  the  mines  of  Peru  had  not  been  isnaccoun- 
tably  left  open  to  her. 

On  the  apprehenfion,  however,  of  fuch  a  war, 
and  on  the  fpecious  pretence  of  preferving  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  the  partition  treaties  were 
made ;  that  is,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  we  difpofed  of  his  inheritance ;  without 
the  confent  of  the  emperor,  and  in  concert  with 
his  adverfe  party,  we  fettled  the  rights  contefted 
between  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon ;  and 
we  engaged  to  make  this  partition  good  by  arms. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  reafons  for  and  againft 
tliis  treaty,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  particu- 
lar ftipulations  contained  in  it,  but  content  myfelf 
to  obferve,  in  general,  what  impolitic  meafures  we 
were  at  this  period  betrayed  into,  by  an  over-ween- 
kig  defire  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power ;  and 
how  mtrch  reafon  we  have  to  be  always  on  our 
guard  againft  errors  of  this  kind,  fmce  a  prince, 
whom  genius  and  experience  had  rendered  the 
greateft  man  of  his  age,  was  not  ex)empt  from  them, 
but  drew  bdth  England  and  Holland  fsrtally  into 
them. 

Whenever  this  balance  is  in  real  danger  by  the 
exorbitant  growth  or  one  power,  or  by  the  union 
of  more,  other  princes  arid  ftates  will  be  sdarmed 
of  courfe.  All  of  them  ought,  and  moft  of  them 
will,  take  meafures  for  their  common  fecurity. 
But  the  wife  councils  amongil:  them  wiH,  upon 
every  fuch  oc^afion,  proportion  their  meafures,  and 
the  engagements  they  enter  into,  not  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  danger  confidered  generally,  but 
according  to  the  imttnediate  or  remote  relation  which 
it  has  to  each  of  them  ;•  and  according  to  the  ftrength, 
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fituation,  or  any  other  circumftance,  which  may 
be  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

To  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  lofe^  fight  of  our 
own  particular  intereft  in  the  purfuit  of  a  common 
intereft.  It  would  be  nothing  better  than  fetting 
up  for  the  Don  ^dxotes  of  the  world,  and  engage 
to  fight  the  battles  of  all'  mankind.  The  ftate, 
which  keeps  its  own  particular  intereft  conftantly  in 
view,  has  no  invariable  rule  to  go  by ;  and  this 
rule  will  direft  and  limit  all  its  proceedings  in  fo- 
reign affairs ;  fo  that  fuch  a  ftate  will  frequently 
take  no  fhare,  and  frequently  a  fmall  fhare  in  the 
difputes  of  its  neighbours,  and  will  never  exert 
its  whole  ftrength,  but  when  its  whole  is  at  ftake. 
But  a  ftate,  who  negleds  to  do  this,  has  no  rule  at 
all  to  go  by,  and-  muft  fight  to  negotiate,  and  ne- 
gotiate to  fight  again,  as  long  as  it  is  a  ftate ;  be- 
caufe,  as  long  as  it  is  a  ftate,  there  will  be  difputes 
among  its  neighbours,  and  fonie  of  thefe  will  pre- 
vail at  one  time,  and  feme  at  another,  in  the  perpe- 
tual flux  and  reflux  of  human  affairs. 

If  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  em- 
peror, had  made  an  agreement  amongft  them- 
felves,  ,  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  dominions  of 
Spain,  confiftent  with  the  common  intereft  of 
Europe,  and  confidering  the  partiality  which  the 
court  of  Spain  had,  at  that  time,  for  the  houfe  of 
Aullria,  there  was  little  room  to  fear,  that  fuch  an 
agreement  would  have  been  too  favorable  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  If  any  fuch  partition  had  been 
made,  I  fay,  no  objeftion  would  have  remained, 
either  as  to  the  right  or  manner  of  making  it,  and 
we  might  have  efcaped  a  war.  If  thefe  princes  had 
done  nothing  of  this  kind,  we  might  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  King  of  Spain's  death,  as  I  faid 
before,  in  a  defenfive  war,  for  preferving  the  do- 
minions  of   pur  old   allies,    and    the   liberties  of 
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Europe,  againft  the  ufurpations  of  our  andent 
enemy.  3ut  ipftead  of  waiting  to  be  auxili^es  in 
a  defenfive  war,  we  put  purfelves  under  a  neceflity 
of  beipg  principal?  in  jan  offenfive  one ;  jind  by  at- 
fe^ng  to  fecure  the  balance  of  power,  when  we 
had  neither  call  nor  right  to  meddle,  we  reduced 
our  affairs  to  this  abfurd  alternative,  that  we  muft 
dther  make  an  offenfive  war  as  principals,  againd 
die  emperor  and  Spain,  in  order  to  conquer  for 
France,  which  was  equally  impolitic  and  unjuft,  or 
againft  France  and  Spain,  in  order  to  conquer  for 
the  emperor,  under  the  greateft  difadvantages  po^T 
ble ;  which  happened  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  partition  treaties  forced  the  King  of  Spain 
to  make  a  will  in  favor  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  j 
and  the  Spaniards  threw  themfelves  into  the  arm^ 
of  France,  to  prevent  the  difmemberment  of  their 
monarchy. 

Thus  was  the  balance  of  power  loft  by  our  med? 
dling  where  we  had  nothing  to  do,  even  before  it 
could  have  been  in  danger,  if  we  had  not  meddled 
at  all.  We  loft  it,  and  the  epiperpr  knew  that  we 
mijft  reftore  it  for  our  own  fakes,  which  could  be 
done  no  otherwife  than  by  conquering  for  him ; 
and  this  he  left  us  to  do  the  beft  we  could.  While 
we  fought  his  battles,  he  lent  us  the  Auftrian  title, 
the  perfon  of  his  fon,  the  prefent  emperor,  and 
little  elfe.  We'negledked  every  thing,  and  facri- 
ficed  every  thing  in  the  profecution  of  this  quarrel. 
But  the  imperial  councils  were  fo  iFar  from  neglect- 
ing any  thing,  or  facrificing  any  thing  tq  it,  that 
they  leemed  wholly  taken  up  for  fome  years  in 
fettling  the  affairs  of  Hungary  to  their  fatis&dion  j 
and  they  facrihced  to  ah  idle  refinement  in  poli-  • 
tics  the  greateft  opportunity  which  we  ever'  had, 
or  muft  ever  hope  to  have ;  I  mean  that  oT  de- 
ftroying  the  naval  force  of  France,  by  the  taking 
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6f  Totilc*.     This  tliey  flfelfltetately   and  alirfoft 
aVb^edly  hihdered* 

!f  tv^t  J>eopte  were  called  uf>6h  fo  thihk  df  th€lr 
own  im'ttoediate  interefts,  -^t  ivtrt  fb  it  tWs  tltfat. 
Whether  lire  ccmld  thtn  haVe  put  ah  end  to  the  ex- 
penfiv^  War  we  ^fc^ere  ehgagfed  lil  for  thfe  hoiife  of 
Auftriaj  itt  a  ihafnftiet  confifteht  with  the  fniblic 
iht^!^  of  Eutope,  I  am  hcft  dble  to  determine. 
Gdttrin  it  is  in  fa€l,  that  far  frofe  entertaining  any 
ftich  thoughts^  ^e  ^redoubled  bxxt  ^irit  and  ouir  efi 
fort^  in  the  profecution  of  the  war;  As  ^e  ac^tfir- 
cfd  hti^  allifes,  v/t  enlarged  ovtt  togagemehts ;  and 
as  v^t  obtained  neW  Viaoiies,  we  fcxtttided  bur 
Yie#s.  The  gr?M  alliaiice  formed  by  King  WHliani^ 
for  r^ftoring  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  pro- 
pdfed  no  ©ther  objefts  than  fufficieilt  barHefs,  fecu- 
rity  to  ti*ad6,  «d  rettfonable  fatisfaflfion  to  the  hemfe 
df  Auftriifcf-  Th^fe  ^tit  thought,  by  that  great 
priftte^  all  the  points  n^ceifary  to-be  conteAddd  foh 
But,  infte=ad  of  confifning  ourfelves  fo  fo  nari-ow  a 
pla*,  ^  judged  thw  the  balance  of  power  eotild 
not  be  eflfeftuafiy  ifeftored,  uftlefs  we  wrefted  the 
Whoi*  Spanifh  monarchy  from  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, to  give  it  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  for  thfe 
prize  We  fought,  aM  fought  With  as  little  Wg^d  to 
atll  othef  iht^r^s^,  as  if  we  had  defended  oaf  own 
altars,  and  cf^i  own  hoitfes. 

Mtm  tre  rtot  aekfiowledge,  upon  this  occafioii, 
Sit,  the  (hdrtnefs  of  hurfran  forcfight  ?  The  tery 
meafufe,  which  we  furftied  a<  fo  great  expeftce  of 
'blood  zM  treafttre  (becaufe  nothing  lefs  could  fe- 
ewe  the  balance  of  powet  in  Eur6pTe,  attd  even  the 
trade  of  thi$  ktegdom,  ind  the  Proteftant  fihr'ceflion, 
agaJnft  the  invafion^  of  France  aftd  the  pretender) 
that  very  ifteafure  would,  it  feems,  kaVe  frut  an 
tftefe  ittto  the  uCAioft  peril. 

t  Vide  G.  Al.  Art.  8, 
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If  we  had  fucceeded  11^  our  attempts  to  fet  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  the  prefent  emperor, 
and  his  brother  the  Emperor  Jofeph  had  livedo 
would  our  danger  from  the  union  of  thefe  two 
brothers  not  have  been  at  leaft  as  great  as  that 
which  is  apprehended  from  the  union  of  the  prefent  < 
emperor,  and  of  the  prefent  King  of  Spain^  rivals 
^Imoft  from  their  cradles,  and  by  a  long  courfe  of 
oppofition,  fuch  inveterate  enemies,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  kept,  as  the  Enquirer  affures  us,  ^*  within 
**  the  bounds  of  common  decency  towards  one 
^*  another,  by  all  the  addrefs  of  two  powerful 
^*  mediators  in  a  public  treaty  ?"  Might  not  the 
fame  addrefs  that  threw  thefe  enemies  into  one 
5|[nother*s  arms,  (for  it  will  appear  they  did  not  rui^ 
thither  fo  unaccountably)  and  united  theixi  in  de- 
figns  deftruftive  to  the  commerce  ^nd  rights  of 
other  nations,  have  fucceeded  equally  well  between 
the  two  brothers,  efpepally  fince,  in  this  cafe,  there 
would  have  been  but  h?ilf  the  work  to  do  ?  The 
union  would  have  been  formed  to  our  hands,  and 
our  addrefs  could  only  have  been  fhewn,  in  giving 
fuch  proper  provocations,  as  might  have  infpire4 
the  defigns. 

Would  Charles  have  been  lefs  favorable  to  the 
trade  ojf  his  brother's  fubjedls,  at  any  place  in  the. 
Auftrian  dominions,  than  Philip  Ihews  himfelf  toi 
the  trade  of  the  fubjefts  of  Charles  ?  Would  Jofepb 
not  have  concurred  to  affift  his  brother  to  regain 
Gibraltar,  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  at  leaft,  as 
zealoufly  as  we  can  fuppofe  that  Charles  concurs  to 
affift  Philips  either  $y  good  offices,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  to  have  it  fo,  by  force  of  arms  ?  Would 
not  a  league  between  the  two  brothers  have  been  as 
much  a  popifli  league  as  that  which  we  are  fo  much 
alarmed  at,  between  the  furviving  brother  and  the 
prefent  King  of  Spain  ?  Would  not  the  firft  have 
'  '  4  made 
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made  ufe  of  the  pretender,  as  the  latter  is  faid  to 
do,  and  as  every  prince  or  ftate,  with  whom  we 
happen  to  be  ^t  variance,  may  be  provoked  to  do  ? 
In  fhort,  I  may  fafely  challenge  the  author  of  the 
enquiry,  as  great  a  cafuift  is  he  is,  to  fhew  any 
difference  betw^een  the  two  cafes  which  I  have  com- 
pared together,  except  this,  that  we  might  have 
been  expofed  to  great  dangers  from  that  fettlement  of 
Europe,  which  we  fought  to  bring  about,  than  we 
are,  or  can  probably  be  expofed  to,  from  that  which 
we  were  folicitous  to  prevent.  But  the  cafe  is  ftill 
ilronger  than  I  haVe  put  it.  For  even  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Jo/eph^  his  prefent  imperial 
majefty  continued  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanifli 
monarchy  ;  and  you,  and  I,  and  many  of  us,  con- 
tinued to  fupport  his  claim,  'and  oppofed  with  all 
our  force  the  negotiations  of  peace,  which  were  be- 
gun upon  a  different  principle.  Happily  we  failed 
of  fuccefs.  The  many,  who  remonftrated,  ''-  That 
**  we  were  haftening  apace  to  make  him  a  power 
"  too  great  and  too  formidable  ;  and  that  we  fhould 
"  find  in  him,  at  laft,  the  enemy  we  then  dreaded 
•'  only  in  another,"  prevailed.  Had  they  not,  in 
what  a  condition  {hould  we  have  been  at  this  time  ? 
Would  the  emperor  have  been  more  grateful,  or» 
lefs  powerful,  with  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  added  to  fo  many  others  ?  If  the  union  be- 
tween him  and  the  King  of  Spain  is  fo  formidable 
to  us,  how  much  more  reafon  fliould  we  have  had 
to  apprehend  the  confequences  to  our  trade,  and  in 
the  end  to  our  liberties  and  our  religion  them- 
felvesr  if  thefe  divided  powers  had  been  united  in 
the  fame  ungrateful  perfon,  as  it  is  the  mode  at  pre- 
fent to  call  the  emperor  ? 

•  If  Don  Carlos  fhould  marry  the  eldeft  arch- 
duchefs,  if  the  emperor  ftiould  die  without  iffue 
male,   if  the  King  of  France  fliould  die  without 

iffue 
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iflu^  male,  if  tlie  Pdnce  of  Ai^ftru^  ^uld  ^c 
^j^Uhout  ifiu^  male,  and  the  priocei  of  tha  blood  ia 
Frapc^  Wd  Sp^  ihould  not  fuj^rt  the  validity  of 
tb^  rienuaci^Uoos,  ?U  which  is  within  the  bounds 
of  poflibility,  ^^  Don  Qarlo^  i^ay  be  at  once  empe< 
*<  ror,  kiag  ^f  France,  and  l^ing  of  Spain,  and  h^^ye 
<^  tl)e  vaft  ftrengtk  and  riches  of-  all  thefe  pow- 
^<  er«  upUed  s^d  cei^ered  in  him."  This  terrible 
9bje^  flares  our  %eculative  enquirer  in  the  £ac€b 
and  diftn^b^  his  head.  It  difturbs,  vtry  probi^r 
bly,  tbp&  eifcelleat  bes^,  lifho  {^t  him  a 
fcribbling,  who  ca^i  (cq  fo  far  into  futurity  at  p^ 
fent ;  and  who,  not  very  long  ago,  were  \v^l}}ie^^ 
dif<pQrn  thq  n^areft  zi^d  s^  probable  events  Let 
U3  confid^r  i^QUf,  w^at  confequeni:e  of  this  l^nd 
might  hs^ve  haf^pw^d,  if,  for  (i^cmng^^  bs^an^e  of 
power  i^  Europe,  the  pr;6fent  emperor  had  beea 
likewife  King  of  Spain*  If  thfsn  the  King  of 
France,  inftead  of  p^^rryii^g  th^  daughter  of  St^Wh 
lawy  had  ii[\4nried:  th^  eld^^  daughter  of  the  eai>- 
pi^ror,  w|iich  fw^Iy  bad  been  witbi^  the  bounds^  of 
po&bi{ity,  there,  \^quld  remain  but  one  cbafjc^.  at 
this  tiqie,  \\z,  the  emperor  having  a  fon,.  to  i^\0 
'  us  frqiQ  die,  combinatipn  oi  iuch  a^  power,  as  would 
ia  reality  form  wha^^we  comm^j^Iy,  though  impror 
perly,  call  univerfal  monarchy;  f^^e  there  would; 
be  npthiiig  clfe,  which  coujd  hinder.  Lewis  the  Fif- 
teenth from  being  King  of  France,  of  Spain,  and 
Qf  tb^  W^Ipdies^  mafter  qf  ajU  the  Auftrian  do-^ 
mimoos,  mi^.  by  cocrfequwce,  epaperor.  The- 
truth  I  i\ou)d  ipcuUat^  by.wjiat  I  have,  faid  is  thisi 
that  as  th^  partitipn  treaty  threw  too  much  weight 
into  the  fcaje  of  J^urbon,.  to  the  deftrudion  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  fo  the  neceffary  con- 
fequcnce  ol^the  war  we  made  to  reftore  this  balan^cc 
nftuft  have  been,  if  we  had  fucceeded  a^ccurding  to 
our  defij:es>  to  deftioy  it.  aga^,  by  tlwrowiijg  too 

much 
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much  wdghft  into  the  fcale  of  Auflriaw  This  ha» 
been  proved  by  tlie  events  and  the  £n^Yer  ^omon- 
flrates,  of  iie  demonfliates  nothing. 

As  far,  therefore^  as  we  have  Drought  tfus  de- 
duftion,  that  is,  to  the  jencf  of  tlie  faft  war,  it  is  n»- 
nifeft  that  the  notion  of  preferving  a  balance  of^ 
power  m  £arope  ha^  for  the  realbns  touclied  iq>on 
above,  and  wUcb  every  man  will  extend  in  hi9  owa 
thoughrs,  proved  to  us  like  am  iffusfatuus"^  in  the 
porfuit  of  which  we  have  been  led  front  difficulty 
to  di^ulty,  and  from  danger  ta  danger. 

If  we  enquire,  whether  the  Beatles  of  Utrec£[t^ 
sAd  Baden  did  af£>rd  us  an  opportunity  of  corredU 
lag  our  errors,  and  of  profifirig  by  our  experience^ 
it  will  be  found  that  they  did  y  iint^e  all  the 
points^  which  had  been  in  coftteft  were  then  fettledy 
and  this  fettlement  acquirfced  in  by  all  the  parties  to 
the  war,  except  the  emperor,  who  kept  up  ftill  his 
claim  againft  Philip  the  Fifth. 

But  the  keeping  up  this  claim  could  not  have  en- 
dangered the  public  tranquillity.  He  was  unable  to 
attaci:  Spain  for  want  of  a  maritime  force,  or  even 
Sicily,  which  was  covered  befides  by  the  guaranty 
of  the  neutrality  ctf  Italy  y  and  this  neutrality  ferved 
likewife  to  hinder  Spain  from  attacking  him.  There 
might  havtf  becft  a  war  of  the  pen,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  other  between  them. 

At  the  worft,  if  the  King  of  Spain  had  wmiiiai 
any  part  of  Italy,  the  guarantees  of  the  neittftdify 
might  eafily  have  prevented  fuch  an  attempt ;  and  in 
f^dfcAU^  they  wo4ld  havie  ob&rved  the  treaties,  and 
kept  the  peace,  far  from  breaking  either  one  or  the 
other. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  foreign  affairs,  we  had  certainly 
an  opportunity  of  looking  carefully  after  our  own. 
the  King  of  Spain  had  no  pretence  to  afk  for  any  ^ 
akerati\m  in  the  fettlement  fo  lately  eftabhihed  with 

his 
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his  own  confent ;  and  the  emperor  could  not  have 
complained  of  his  majefty  for  obferving  treaties, 
which  he  would  not  have  made,  but  which  he  found 
made ;  nor  for  refufing  to  enter  into  a  new  wax  on 
this  account. 

Whether  we  improved  this  opportunity,  or  not, 
what  our  prefent  condition  is,  and  by  what  fteps  we 
have  been  reduced  to  it,  I  leave  to  the  enquiry  of 
fome  perfon  more  capable  than  myfelf.  Let  it  fuf- 
fice,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  remove  fome  delufi- 
ons,  which  have  aflfefted  even  men  of  the  bed  un- 
derftandings,  and  the  beft  intention^ ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  my  countrymen  to  confider,  at 
this  critical  point  of  time,  what  our  national  intereft 
really  is,  without  being  biaffed  in  their  judgments  by 
what  they  may  have  thought  of  it  on  any  former 
occafions. 


I  am, 

Moft  noble  Sir, 
Your  Honor's 
moft  devoted  Servant, 

February  3, 
1726-7. 

The  Occasional  Writer, 


POST. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


JUST  after  I  had  fent  thefe  flieets  to  the  preft, 
a  paper,  intitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Occafional 
Writer,**  was  brought  to  me.  I  have  read  this  ftifF 
pedantic  piece  with  more  attention  than  it  deferves, 
though  I  read  it  curforily ;  and  notwithftanding 
the  pains  which  the  author  takes  to  pafs  for  you,  I 
am  ready  to  acquit  you  of  the  fcandal.  You  would 
certainly  have  writ  better,  and  your  pen  at  leafl: 
would  not  have  appeared  fo  near  a-kin  to  that  of 
the  Craftfman  Extraordinary. 

Who  this  author  fuppofes  the  Occafional  Writer 
to  be,  I  cannot  guefs.  Such  a  wretch  as  he  de- 
fcribes  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  no  where,  nor  even 
fuch  an  image  of  guilt  and  mifery  any  where,  ex- 
cept in  the  horrors  of  his  own  mind.  I  fhall  there- 
fore, with  a  decent  contempt  for  this  fcurrilous 
fcribbler,  and  without  any  concern  about  liis  ima- 
ginary correfpondent,  continue  thefe  inoflPenfive  let- 
ters, in  great  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs,  as  often 
as  occafion  invites  me,  or  as  I  find  myfelf  in  the 
humor. 


THE 
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N    U    M   B   E   R     Iff- 

TO    THESAMfi. 

— — ^Quta  itt  juwnum  confidcntiffime^  noilras 
Juffita^DC  domos?    Qutdve  hinc  petis  ?  inquit.     At  iSe^ 
Scis  ProtCM,  fcis  ipfe ;  nequc  eft  te  fallcire  cuiquom, 

MOST   NOBLE    SIR, 

W  HEN  I  writ  the  pollfcript  to  my  lift  letter^ 
I  believed  firmly  that  the  Anfwer  to  the  Occafional 
Writer  was  neither  writ  by  you,  nor  publiflied  by 
your  order.  Many  confiderations  determined  me 
to  this  opinion.  For  inftance :  I  could  not  think, 
that  in  order  to  vent  yourfelf  in  a  fit  of  railing,  you 
would  draw  a  pi&ure  out  of  your  own  imagination, 
which  cannot  pafs  for  that  of  the  perfon  who  writ 
to  you,  even  in  the  low  and  vile  charaf^er  he  af- 
fumed,  and  which  you  will  hardly  venture  to  own 
that  you  meant  to  be  the  refemblance  of  any  man 
in  Britain.  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  that  you 
would  give  occafion,  as  I  apprehend  very  much 
that  you  have  done,  to  the  drawing  of  another 

piflure 


pi&urc  diter  the  life,  wkich  na  one  will  miftake, 
9ad  vf^ich  you  will  not  be  curious  to  place  in  your 
coUedUon  of  paintings.  I  have,  with  the  reft  cf 
mankind,  a  great  regard  £oi:  fome  of  your  friends  j 
but  I  have,  with  the  reft  of  mankind  likewife,.  a  great 
regard  for  your  particular  enemies^  among  whom  it 
leeme.d  impoflible  to  me  that  you,  who  knew  thenft 
fo  well,  fliould  prefume  to  find  either  flave&  or  cri-^ 
minaU,  or  infolvent  debtors.  1  dare  afErm,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  who  ever  "  mortgaged 
"  his  eftate  for  more  than  its"  value,  or  reduced 
**  himfelf  near  the  neceffity  of  living  by  contri^ 
•*^  bution.*' 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  motives  which  induced  me 
to  acquit  you  of  the  fcandal,  as  I  then  thought  it^ 
of  writing  this  pa(>er.  But,  upon  better  informa* 
tion>  and  farther  refie^ltion^  I  have  changed  my 
qpinion ;  and  I  fee  nothing  inconfiftent  with  my 
refpeO:  for  you,  in  believing  that  you  did  write  it. 

Aa  great  an  advantage  as  it  is  in  all  the  s^iairs  of 
life  for  a  man  to  keep  his  temper,  it  is  often  ex- 
Gufable,  and  perhaps  fometimes  even  praife-worthy,, 
to  lofe  it.  When  a  minifter  is  contradided  in  mat- 
ters relaiting  to  his  adminiftration,  and  when  bufy 
people  fttall  prefume  to  a(k  his  reafons,  inftead  of 
fusbmitting  to  his  authority,  can  we  wonder  if  his  ' 
paiBon  tranfports  him  into  rhodomontades,  and  i£ 
he  behaves  himfelf  a  little  wildly  ?  Biit  when  the^ 
virtue  of  a  minifter  like  you,  whofe  whole  life'has 
been  one  bright  example  of  public  and  private  vir-*- 
tue,  iball  be  fufpefled,.  fo  far  as  to  be  tempted,  ta 
P^or;  who  can  refufe  him  even  applaufe^  if  hi& 
g^nerouS:  foul^  tranfported  with  a  juft  indignation^, 
breathes  forth  fuch  expreflions^  as  might,  upon  a^, 
lefs  occafion,  pafs  for  indecent  ribaldry  ?  ■ 

This  was  your  cafe,  moft  noble  Sir,  in  the  trial 
which  I  prefumed  lately  to  make,  with  too  much 

boldnefs 
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boldnefs  perhaps,  but  furely  with  a  very  good  de- 
fign.  A  man  writes  to  you  from  his  garret,  defcribes 
himfelf  as  a  proftitute  fcribbler,  and  oflfers  you 
the  fervice  of  his  pen  :  this,  and  this  alone,  appears 
to  you  ;  upon  which  a  noble  indignation  feizes  you, 
and  you  ftrike  boldly,  though  you  ftrike  in  the 
dark.  There  is  really  fomewhat  fine  in  this  fally  of 
refentmcnt,  and  it  confirms,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
the  fentiments  I  have  long  entertained  of  your  in- 
tegrity, of  your  ability,  and  of  a  certain  grace 
which  accompanies  and  gives  a  luftre  to  every  part 
of  your  conduft. 

The  (hare  I  have  had  in  this  adventure  affords 
me  great  fatisfaflion.  Your  anger  fell  on  a  feigned 
charafter,  and  hurts  me  not  j  but  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing drawn  an  anfwer  from  a  firft  minifter,  and  an 
anfwer  in  print,  accrues  to  me,  and  is  fuch  a  one, 
as  the  greatcft  of  our  weekly  authors  could  never 
boaft. 

Give  me  leavfe,  therefore,  to  be  tranfported  in  my 
turn,  but  to  be  tranfported  with  joy,  and  to  infert 
an  abftraft  of  your  anfwer  in  this  paper,  as  Balzac 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  works,  a  letter  from  the 
Cardinal  de  Richlieu.  I  confult  my  own  honor, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  in  doing  this ;  but  I  confider 
ftill  more  that  juft  applaufe  and  admiration  which  I, 
with  the  reft  of  the  world,  am  obliged  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  give  you. 

To  thofe  parts  of  the  Occafional  Writer's  letter, 
which  Ihew  that  you  are  at  this  jundure  in  want  of 
fuch  fervices  as  the  fcoundrel  he  perfonated  might 
be  fit  to  do,  you  make  no  reply.  The  want  you 
feem  to  admit,  but  the  offer  of  fervice  you  rejeft : 
let  tAe  public  hear  in  what  manner. 


ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT 

OF   THE 

M.-..^.-R'S      ANSWER 

TO   THE 

OCCASIONAL     WRITER.   . 


Page  I.  «  THOUGH  you  have  not  figned 
f*  your  name,  I  know  you.  Becaufe  a  man  who 
**  is  without  all  principles  of  honefty,  who  in  no 
**  one  thing  can  be  relied  upon,  a  betrayer  of 
*'  his  friend,  a  traitor  to  his  prince,  an  enemy  to 
^  his  country,  a  perjured,  ungrateful,  unfaithful 
*'  rafcal,  mud  be  you ;  one  who  is  a  compofitiori 
f*  of  all  thefe,  can  be  only  you. 

Page  2.  **  You  are  an  infamous  fellow,  who 
"  make  a  reputation  of  doing  mifchief;' an^  He- 
*'  rojlratus  and  Nero  were  not  greater  villains  thai\ 
**  you. 

*'  You  are  of  fq  profligate  a  charafter,  that  in 
^'  your  profperity  no  body  envied  you^,  and  in  your 
**  difgrace  no  body  pities  you, 

**  You  were  in  the  intereft  of  France,  and  of  the 
*'  pope,  as  hath  apppared  by  your  writings,  and 
*^  you  went  out  of  the  way  to  fave  yourfelf  from 
**  the  gallows. 

Page  3.  **  You  are  a  fellow  who  have  no  con- 
^  fcience  at  all,  or  a  damnable  complying  one :  and 
f*  if  you  would  lend  it  to  me,  it  would  be  of  no 
^  ufe  to  me. 

"  You 


**  You  have  no  abilities ;  you  are  an  emancipated 
'^  fiave^  a  profcribed  criminal,  and  an  infolvent 
^^  debtor ;  and  I  am  not  in  fuch  a  de&erate  for- 
**  lorn  condition,  to  employ  a  fellow  wno  hath  no 
**  talents. 

Page  4^  *^  You  have  been  a  traitor,  and  ihould 
^^  be  ufed  like  one.  And  I  love  my  mafter  fo  well, 
**  that  I  will  never  advife  him  to  ufe  you,  left  you 
*^  ihould  joftle  me  out  of  my  employment. 

"  The  majority  are  of  my  opinion.  One  fide 
^*  rails  at  you,  the  other  diflikes  you ;  and  that 
^*  Palinurus  ^would  deferve  to  be  drowned  indeed, 
**  who  let  you  have  the  rudder,  if  he  could  help 
*^  it. 

Pa^e  5.  **  I  do  not  value  "^at  you  or  your 
^^  company  fay  of  me ;  neither  am  I  to  be  frighted 
"  with  a  parliamentary  fcrutiny.  You  raM  at  md, 
^  becaufe  you  envy  me;  and  I  defpife  all  that  t 
^  man  in  the  impotence  of  difgrace  can  do  ligimft 
^  me,  who  could  never  terrify  me  in  the  aenitii  of 
^  his  power^ 

Then  follow  thefe  admirable  af guments^ 

Page  65  7,  8.  "  I.  You  may  talk  what  you  wiU 
^^  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  emperor ;  power  ia 
^  fluduating,  and  perhap  I  know  who  is  Britain's  > 
<*  enemy  as  well  as  another.  It  .Though  we  did 
*^  lend. the  emperor  a  helping  hand,  we  are  not  to 
*<  let  him  do  what  be  pleafes  (  wd  when  we  fet  ^m 
^  up,  it  was  good  politics,  and  now  it  is  equally 
<^  good  to  take  him  down.-  III.  I  do  not  ^uedion 
*<  but  we  ihall  humble  him.  IV.  I  muft  tell  yo* 
^^  plainly,  you  and  I,  as  to  foreign  aiFairs,  dif- 
<«  fer  widely  in  opinion*  V.  When  our  neighboursi 
•*  grow  faocy  and  encroaching,  it  is  high  time  to 
**  look  about  us,  and  not  to  be  taken  napping. 
•<  VI.  I  know  you  are  like  the  emperor,  becaufe 

•«  he 
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**  he  is  like  yourfdf  in  ingratitude ;  and  you  hate 
**  pur  friend  France,  became  you  were  well  receircd 
«  there. 

^  If  any  body  fays  any  thing  of  me,  pray,  tell 
^  them  ALL  THESE  THINGS.  But  for  all  that, 
^  I  will  not  give  you  an  employment. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  fo  hot-headed,  that  when 
^  you  haye  read  this,  you  will  vent  all  your  malice 
^  againft  me.  But  I  do  not  value  it ;  for  I  would 
^  rather  have  you  my  enemy  than  my  friend. 

**  Change  your  names,  and  be  as  "abufive  and 
**  fcurrilous  as  you  pleafe,  I  (hall  find  you  out.  I 
**  am  Ariftam  ;  you.  are  Proteus*  You  may  change 
^^  to  a  flame,  a  lion,  a  bull,  or  a  bear,  I  (hall  know 
^  you,  baffle  you,  conquer  you,  and  contenm  you. 
^*  All  your  oppofition  will  redound  to  my  honor 

and  glory.     AmJ  fp.  Sir,  I  fcorn  your  proffered 

fervices. 

^*  Sir,  your  moft,  &c/* 


How  great !  how  free !  how  bold !  how  gene- 
rous !  Well  may  thofe  who  have  the  honor  of  a 
near  approach  to  you,  extol  the  noble  opennefs  of 
your  nature,  which  difplays  itfelf  in  this  uncommon 
manner ;  and  think  that  temper  in  a  ftatefman  truly 
admirable,  which  lofes  itfelf  fo  glorioufly.  Did 
ever  minifter  fpeak  fo  plainly,  or  lay  himfelt  fo  open 
to  any  man,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  a  man  as  you 
fuppofed  ypurfelf  writing  to  at  ths^t  time  ?  Far  from 
4ifcovering  hatred  and  contempt  of  fuch  wretches, 
perfons  in  your  fituation  have  generally  encouraged, 
and  even  feared  them.  Nay,  they  have  fometimei 
afpired  to  be  themfelvcs  of  that  clafs ;  and  Seneea*% 
Apocolocynthofis  upon  Claudius^  is  not  the  fole  in- 
ftance  of  minifters^  who  have  dipped  their  pens  in 
iatyr,  to  rail  at  the  memory  of  a  dead  prince. 

But 
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But  now,  after  this  honorable  declaration  which 
you  have  made,  after  this  great  example  which  you 
have  given,  let  every  mercenary  fcribbler,  every 
tool  ot  fecret  fervice,  tremble  and  defpair.  Long 
may  you  live,  moft  noble  Sir,  the  juft  model  of  a 
minifter,  who  fcorns  the  affiftance  of  flattery,  falfe* 
hood,  artifice,  or  corruption. 

I  have  devoted  myfelf  to  your  fervice,  and  fhall 
certainly  attend  you  through  every  ftage  of  your 
fortune :  as  long  as  we  both  draw  vital  air,  you 
fhall  feel  the  effefts  of  my  zeal  in  your  caufe,  and  I 
promife  you  very  folemnly,  that  from  henceforward 
I  will  live  for  no  other  purporfe  j  fo  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  you  will  hear  with  pleafure  the  three  en- 
gagements which  I  ^think  it  proper  to  take  with  the 
public  and  with  you. 

The  firft  is,  that  my  pen  fhall  conftantly  preferve 
decency  and  good  manners,  and  fhall  never  be 
ftained  with  any  abufe  of  particular  perfons.  I  will 
chaftife  vice,  I  will  expofe  folly,  and  I  will  combat 
error,  wherever  I  find  them.  But  I  wilt  never  touch 
upon  any  unalterable  defefts  in  figure,  in  family, 
in  birth,  in  any  kind  whatfoever ;  much  lefs  will  I 
allow  myfelf  to  hint  at  any  particular  fcandal,  or 
^ven  to  mention  any  real  misfortune,  which  may 
equally  befal  the  bed  and  the  worft  of  men ;  unlefs 
I  am  lorced  by  my  fubjeft  to  it,  and  unlefs  I  can 
foften  the  evil  by  the  very  manner  of  recalling 
it  to  memory.  To  attack  a  vice,  a  folly  or  aix 
error,  is  correftion.  To  attack  the  perfon  is  defa- 
mation. He  who  writes  an  invcftive,  does  a  filly 
thing,  becaufe  he  lofes  his  end ;  and  the  wifefl:  of 
men  has  faid,  ''  He  that  uttereth  flander  is  a 
fool.'*  Even  truth  lofes  its  force  in  an  inveftive,  as 
\t  docs  in  a  panegyric  ;  in  one,  it  is  thrown  into 
the  lump  with  malice,  in  the  ether,  with  flat- 
tery;  and  he  who  is  guilty  of  the  firtl,  that  is,  he 
who  writes  againft  the  n^u^j  not  againft  his  crimes,^ 

his 


bi»  follies^  or  his  errors,  feldom  ptoves  any  chin^ 
more  than  his  own  envy,  and  the  othet^s  fuperi^rlty^ 
To  ccnu^lude  this  head,  he,  who  >^rites  an  itsvedUve, 
does  a  bafe  and  cricked  thing ;  becaufe  his  deflgtt 
is  to  difturb  the  quiet,  atid  dcftroy-  the  peace  of 
another  maii,  but  not  to  reform  him,  of  to  fefVtf 
the  pabiic^  The  peii  of  fuch  a  writer,  like  ofie  t^ 
tbofc  fcotirgts^  of  which  the  profound  Mei^^ffdui 
has  tcrit  fo  learnedly,  while  it  chafUfes  thi^.p^fim^ 
fefves  Only  to  provoke  the  vice. 

The  fecond  obHga(tidn,  which  I  lay  itiyfetf  tiftdfir, 
and  i^'hich  equally  becomes  a  man  who  writes  ill 
the  caufe  of  truth,  is  that  of  intire  difilxierefted- 
nefs. 

I  know  the  generofity  of  yoiir  nature,  I  kno^ 
what  places  and  penfions  have  been  the  rewards  of 
foxnc  very  mean  performances  in  verfe  and  ptofe  j 
and  that  R.  R,  ftate-writer,'  of  whom  we  are  oblige 
ed  to  afk  bleffing,  is  mod  certainly  not  at  the  head 
of  our  profeffion.  Thefe  examples,  and  a  due  coli- 
fideration  of  the  importance  of  my  fervices,  teach 
me  fufHciently  what  expectations  Z  might  entertain, 
without  any  rifque  of  a  difappointment.  But  I 
have  neither  ambition  of  this  kind,  nor  avarice. 
My  fortune  is  above  wanting  the  neceffaties,  and 
my  philofophv  above  wanting  the  fuperfluities  of 
life,  I  therefore  difcharge  you  from  all  obligation 
of  rewarding  my  fervices ;  and  I  wilb,  for  the  fake 
of  your  eafe,  your  honor,  and  your  fafety,  «fty  ex- 
ample was  likely  to  be  followed. 

When  we  behold  a  great  man  among  a  ctoWd  of 
difinterefted  friends,  we  know  that  they  follow  his 
virtues,  and  his  merit;  when  we  hear  an  orator 
bring  over  the  majority  of  an  unprejudiced  audience 
to  his  opinion,  we  miift  impute  it  to  the  force  of 
his  eloquence.  But  furely  it  k  as  rare  for  a  mitii- 
ftcr  to  have  difinterefted  friends,  as  aft  unpreju- 
diced audience  j  fo  that  a  number  of  foltewers  caA 
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be  no  proof  of  his  perfonal  virtues,  or  a  rmjorkf 
of  hJU  eloquence. 

The  ancknts  placed  great  bappinefs  in  their  m- 
emfta  dapes  ;  I  would  rather  you  ihould  place  yours 
'm  th^  inempti  amicu  But. alas!  Sir,  as  amiable  as 
you  are,  this  happinefs  will  hardly  fall  to  your  lot, 
in  our  degenerate  age ;  and  I  know  not  whether  to 
9iaintain  your  power,  you  may  not  be  forced  to 
tarniih  the  luftre  of  your  glorious  adminifbation. 
I'he  king  has  indeed  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  his 
fervice  will  always  be  fupported  by  a  naticmaJ  con- 
currence, becaufe  Wf .  views  are  always  direded  to 
the  national  good;  This  part  is  eafy  and  fecure,  but 
when  once  men  come  to  diftinguifli  between  the 
king's  fervice  and  yours,  there  will  arife  another 
part  not  fo  eafy  nor  fecure.  You  have  blended 
them  pretty  artfully  together  hitherto,  but  I  doubt 
the  difcriminadion  is  at  hand*  When  that  comes^ 
you  wijl  be  reduced  to  a  melancholy  alternative  j 
which  I  beg  you  to  think  of,  and  to  prepare  for- 
To  quit  your  power  and  your  pretenfions,  and  to 
quit  them  before  you  have  eftabliflied  in  your  room 
that  dear  .brother  of  yours,  who  does  you  fo  much 
fervice  at  home,  by  tiring  the  ****,  and  the  nation 
fo  much  honor  abroad  by  diverting  the  C***  of 
F***,  would  indeed  be  hard.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  be  pleafed  to  confider  that  this  nation  had 
gone  very  far  into  corruption  already ;  that  there 
is  a  point  of  corruption,  to  which  no  nation  can 
arrive  and  recover  their  liberties,  if  they  are  loft ; 
or  even  preferve  them,  if  they  are  not  loft,  accord- 
ing to  Machiaver%  obfervation ;  and  that  whoever 
is  the  inftrument  of  plunging  his  country  irretriev- 
ably into  this  abyfs,  I  ufe  a  Word  you  feem  fond 
of,  will  fall  into  a  terrible  abyfs  himfelf,  and  have 
no  fuperiority  any  where,  but  where  the  briber 
'ftands  before  the  bribed,  as  the  devil  ftands  before 
the  fmner.^ 

You 
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You  fee.  Sir,  how  my  zeal  tranfports  me,  and 
carries  me  upon  the  ilealt  hint,  which  may  be  im- 
proved to  your  honor  or  fervice,  even  out  of  my 
iubjeS.  I  return  to  it,  and  the  third  engagement 
which  I  take,  is  to  obfcrve  a  ftrift  impartiality. 

To  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  aft  contrary  to 
my  nature,  and  to  the  didlates  of  my  reafon.  I 
have  a  natural  abhorrence  of  injqftice ;  and  I  con- 
fidered,  when  I  firft  drew  my  pen,  in  how  parti- 
cular a  manner  it  behoves  us  political  writers  to  be 
on  our  guard,  againft  falling  into  any  partiality. 
The  judge  is  circumfcribed  by  forms,  to  the  obferv- 
ance  of  whicji  he  is  bound ;  he  has  the  law  open 
before  him  ;  the  parties,  on  whpm  he  fits  in  judg- 
ment are  generally  indifferent  to  him,  and  far  from 
having  any  of  his  paffions  awakened,  the  whole 
man  is  fometimes  prone  to  fleep.  When  there  is 
room  to  fufpeft  a  judge  of  partiality  in  a  particular 
cafe,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  pradlice  of  fome  coun- 
tries that  he  fhould  decline  prefiding  at  the  trial, 
ot  be  obliged  to  withdraw  at  the  requifition  of  the 
party.  With  all  thefe,  and  many  other  precautions 
which  wife  conftitutions  have  eftabliflied,  it  is  nei- 
ther eafy  nor  fafe  for  the  venerable  fages  of  the  law 
to  exercife  partiality.  But  we  political  writers  are 
not  under  the  fame  reftraints,  and  are  expofed  to 
ftrong  temptations.  No  forms  are  prefcribed  to 
regulate  our  proceedings  ;  no  particular  laws  adapt- 
ed  to  the  particular  cafes  which  may  occur,  lie 
open  before  us.  The  general  law  of  reafon  is  the 
only  rule  we  have  to  follow;  the  application  of 
this  rule  requires  the  moft  nice  exaftnefs,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  make  this  application  often,  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  men  and  things,  when  we 
are  the  moft  warmly  engaged  in  thofe  civil  con- 
tefts,  which  the  duty  of  our  profeffiou  expofes  us 
to,  and  even  when  our  tempers  are  ruffled  by  op- 
pofition.     From  which  confiderat;ion,  the  dilEcul- 
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tf  of  preferving  a  .ftrift  impartiality  may  evidentlj 
appear :  Give  me  leave,  however,  to  iliirflrate  this- 
matter  a  littl«  farther. 

In  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  citizen  who 
took  no  fide  was  deemed  indifferent  to  the  public 
good,  and  was  branded  for  bis  in£imous  neutrality. 
Now,  if  fuch  an  obligation  a$  this  lay  upon  every 
private  citizen  in  that  dcmocratical  government,  it 
h  certain,  that  we  public  perfons,  at  feaft,  ought  to 
think  oiirfelves?  under  the  fame  obligation,  even  itt 
this  limhed  monarchy  of  ours.  Indifference  mull 
be  a  crime  in  us,  to  be  ranked  liut  one  degree  be- 
low treachery ;  for  deferting  the  commonwealth  is 
next  to  betraying  it.  Oiir  duty  muft  oblige  us  in 
ail  public  difputes  to  take  the  beft  fide,  and  to 
efpoufe  it  with  warmth:  this  warmth  will  beget 
vraimth  i  for  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  worft  fide  isr 
hot  always  the  worft  defended.  Provocations  will 
multiply  daily,  and  we  may  be  attacked  in  the  moft 
fenfible  parts.  You,  Sir,  yourfetf,  may  for  aught 
i  know,  be  infulted,  and  your  fpotlefs  charafter  may 
be  defiled  by  fome  fancy  fcribbler :  in  this  licen- 
tious age,  nothing  is  held  facred ;  under  the  fpe- 
cioiis'  pretence  of  iree-thinkingy  the  providence  and 
the  very  being  of  God,  have  been  openly  called  in 
queftion,  and  refle^ions^on  your  adminiftration  may 
jJoflibly  fteal  into  the  world. 

Suppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  any  thing  fo  mon- 
itrous  as  this  fhould  happen,  that  you  Aould  be 
dire<^ly  inveighed  againfl,  or  which  perhaps  is 
more  {x>ignant,  ironically  commended  f  and  then 
tonlfder  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  profeffed 
admirer  of  you,  heated  in  the  contefl:,  to  keep  his 
temper,  and  to  preferve  his  impartiality :  you  muft 
agree  with  me,  the  talk  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

But  I  am  fure  you  will  agree  likewife,  that  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be,  a  confciemious  man  ought 
,  to  impofe  it  upon  bimfelf. 

The 
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The  lil  effefts  of  partiality  in  us  political  writers, 
•  "when  it  carries  us  to  give  .utijuft  and  falfe  repre- 
fentations  of  men  and  things,  wiJJ  not  be  thought 
of  little  moment  by  you,  who  labor  fpr  fame,  and 
cxpeft  a  great  part  of  your  reward^  from  pofterity, 
as  pofterity  is  to  receive  a  great  part  of  the  advan- 
tages which  your  wife  and  virtuous  adminiftration 
procures,  in  *'  reviving,<fupporting,  and  extending 
^*  credit,  in  opening  fo  comfortable  a  profped  of 
**  the  payment  of  our  debts,  in  ftr^ngthening  us 
^^^  abroad  by  fo  many  beneficial  alliances,  and  above 
^*  all,  in  amending  our  morals,  by  the  total  dif- 
**  couragement  of  every  kind  of  artifice  and  cor- 
**  ruption.** 

The  civil  raagiftrate  may  ^ve  away  a  man's 
«ftate,  or  take  away  his  life ;  b,ut  we  can  do,  and 
often  haye  done  more  4  we  fet  the  general  charac- 
ters and  particular  aftions  of  men  in  what  light  we 
pleafe,  and  deliver  them  down,  fometimes  very  un- 
juftly,  under  the  njoft  amiable  or  the  moft  hateful 
jcolors  to  future  ages  :  for  the  rafli  fentence  we  pror 
nonnce  is  eagerly  recdvec^  ^od  as  eagerly  tranf- 
jmitted  by  thofe  who  are  animated  with  the  fame 
paffion. 

In  this  manner  are  unjuft,  and  evesa  falfe  repre- 
fentatiens  eftabliflied-  They  become  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind,  and  then,  although  ojar  works 
&ould  grow  out  of  date  as  fail  as  a  Gazette,  which 
it  muft  be  confeffed  happens  very  frequently  j  ytt 
ftill  the  mifchief  js  dome,  the  hiftcM^an  perpetuates 
the  fiandef  which  the  politician  broached,  an4 
triumphs  in  the  cotemporary  authority,  *pdn  which 
^e  writes  to  ferve  the  prrfctit  turn,  or  id  fssiisfy  re- 
jfentment  of  partj;  fuch  perfb^s  as  h2fcve  no  otb^r 
!critnebut  that  ot  differing  in  opinion  from  us,  ^Oid. 
fuch^eiits  as  have  no  other  den^rit  but  Mof  dtfflHQe 
,of  nhe  perfons  whfo  bring  ttvem  afe^ujv  Ai'c  bad«i 
mth  infamy.     Pofterity  is  iflipofed  upon  as  well  ^ 
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HAVING  as  yet  given  the  reader  little  befide» 
grave  difcourfes  on  public  nlatters,  and  forefeeing 
that,  during  the  feffion  of  parliament,  I  (hall  be 
obliged  to  continue  daily  in  the  fame  track,  I  am 
willing  to  take  this  one  opportunity  of  presenting 
him  with  fomething,  which  has  no  relation  at  all 
to  public  affairs,  but  is  of  a  nature  purely  amufing, 
and  entirely  void  of  refleftion  upon  any  perfon 
whatfoever.    - 

My  friend  Alvarez  (a  man  not  unknown  to 
many  here,  by  his  frequent  journies  to  England) 
did  fome  time  fince  make  me  a  prefent  of  a  Perfian 
manufcript,  whicb  he  met  with  while  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Meriweis.  An  exaft  tranflation  of 
the  firft  chapter  has  been  made,  at  my  requeft, 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Solomon  Negriy  and  is  as  fol- 
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IN  the  name  of  Gon,  ever  merciful,  and  of 
fiuly  his  prophet.  I  flept  in  the  plains  of  Bagdad, 
and  I  dreamed  a  dream.  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  I 
faw  a  vaft  field,  pitched  with  thfe  tents  of  the  mighty, 
and  the  llrong  ones  of  the  earth  in  array  of  battle. 
I  obferved  the  arms  and  enfigns  of  either  hoft. 
In*  the  banners  of  the  one  were  pidured  a  crown 
and  fceptre ;  and  upon  i\it  (hields  of  the  foldiers 
were  engraven  fcourges,  chains,  iron  maces,  axes, 
and  all  kinds  of  inftruments  of  violence.  The  ftan- 
dards  of  the  other  bore  the  crown  and  fceptre  alfo ; 
but  the  devices  on  the  (hields  were  the  balance,  the 
olive  wreath,  the  plough-fhare,  and  other  emble- 
matical figures  of  juftice,  peace,  law,  and  liberty. 
Between  thefe  two  armies  I  faw  a  king  come  forth, 
and  fign  a  large  roll  of  parchment ;  at  which  loud 
ihouts  of  acclamation  were  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  roll  itfelf  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  appear- 
ed over  their  heads,  encompaffed  with  rays  of  glo- 
ry. I  obferved  that  wherever  the  fecond  army 
moved,  this  glorious  apparition  attended  them ;  or 
rather  the  army  feemed  only  to  move,  as  that  guid- 
ed OT  direfted.  Soon  after,  I  faw  both  thefe  hdfts 
engaged,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  land  overfpread 
"with  blood.  I  faw  the  king  who  had  figned  and 
broken  that  facred  charter,  drink  out  of  a  golden 
cuP)  feu  into  convulfions,  gafp  and  die. 

I  then  faw  another  king  take  his  place ;  who,  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner,  engaged  to  make  the  words 
contained  in  the  roll  the  guide  of  his  adions  ;  but 
not^hftanding  this,  I  faw  both  armies  again  en- 
counter.  I  i^w  the  king  a  prifoner.  I  faw  his  fon 
r^He^e  him,  and  I  law  the  €hiefs  of  the  other 

army 
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army  put  to  death.     Yet  that  viftoriorus  Ion.  hinu 
felf  bowed  his  head  to  the  parchment ;  which  now 
appeared  with  fuller  luftre  than   before.     Several 
other  battles  enfued,  with  va^ft  flaughter  on  both 
fides  ;  during  which  the  celeftial  volume  was  fome- 
times  clouded  over ;  but  ftill  again  exerted  its  rays, 
and  after -every  cloud  appeared  the  brighter.     I  ob- 
ferved  thofe  heroes,  who  fought  beneath  it,  though 
ever  fo  unfortunate,  not  once  to  abate  their  courage, 
while  they  had  the  lead  glimpfe  of  that  heavenly 
apparition  in  their  view ;  and  even  thofe,  whom  I 
faw  overthrown,  pierced  with  ghaftly  wounds,  and 
panting  in  death,  refigned  their  lives  in  fmiles,  and 
with  eyes  caft  up  to  that  glorious  objeft.     At  laft 
,the  long  contention  ceafed.     I  beheld  both  armies 
unite  and  move  together  under  the  fame  influence. 
I  faw  one  king  twelve  times  bow  down  before  the 
bright  phaenomenon,   which  jfrom  thence  forward 
fpread  a  light  over  the  whole  land ;  and,  defcend- 
ing  nearer  to  the  earth,  the  beams  of  it  grew  fo 
warm  as  it  approached,  that  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
iabitants  leaped  for  joy.     The  face  of  war  was  no 
more.     The  fame  fields,  which  had  fo  long  been 
jthe  fcene  of  death  and  defolation,  were  now  cover- 
ed with  golden  harvefts.     The  hills  were  cioathed 
with  fheep.     The  woods  fung  with  gladnefs.     Plen- 
ty laughed  in   the  valleys.     Induftry,  commerce, 
^nd  liberty   danced    hand  in  hand   through    the 
cities. 

While  I  was  delighting  myfelf  with  this  amiable 
jMTofpect,  the  fcene  entirely  changed.  The  fields 
and  armies  vaniflied ;  and  I  faw  a  large  and  magi- 
nificent  "ill,  refembling  the  great  divan  or  council 
of  the  nation.  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  under  a  ca- 
aopy,  I  beheld  the  facred  covenant,  (hining  as  the 
liin.  The  nobles  of  the  lan^  were  there  ^mbled. 
They  proftrated  themfelves  before  it,  and  they  fung 
an  hymn.     "  Let  the  heart  of  the  king  be  glad  j 

"for 
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**  for  his  people  are  happy!  May  the  light  of  the 
*'  covenant  be  a  lanthorn  to  the  feet  of  the  judges ; 
"  for  by  this  (hall  they  fcparate  truth  from  falfe- 
*'  hood.  O  innocence,  rejoice !  for  by  this  light 
"  {halt  thou  walk  in  fafety  ;  nor  Ihall  the  oppreffor 
'*  take  hold  on  thee.  "O  juftice,  be  exceeding  glad ! 
"  for  by  this  light  all  thy  judgments  fhall  be  decreed 
"  with  wifdom ;  nor  (hall  any  man  fay  thou  haft 
*'  erred.  Let  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  be  glad! ' 
*'  for  this  have  their  grandfathers  died ;  in  this  have 
"  their  fathers  rejoiced ;  and  in  this  may  their  pof- 
**  terity  rejoice  evermore  !" 

Then  all  the  rulers  took  a  folcmn  oath  to  preferve 

it  inviolate  and  unchanged,  and  to  facrifice  their 

lives  and  their  fortunes,  rather  than  fuffcr  themfelves 

-  or  their  children  to  be  deprived  of  fo  invaluable  a 

blefling. 

After  this,  I  faw  another  and  larger  aflfembly  come 
forward  into  the  hall,  and  join  the  lirft.  Thele 
paid  the  fame  adorations  to  the  covenant ;  took  the 
.  fame  oath  ;  they  fung  the  fame  hymn ;  and  added 
a  folemn  form  of  imprecation  to  this  effed,  "  Let 
*'  the  words  of  the  roll  be  for  ever  in  our  eyes,  and 
"  graven  on  our  hearts ;  and  accurfed  be  he  who 
*'  layeth  hands  on  the  fame.  Accurfed  be  he  who 
"  (hall  remove  this  writing,  from  the  people ;  or 
'*  who  (hall  hide  the  law  thereof  from  the. king. 
**  Let  that  man  be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  Let  his 
'^  riches  be  fcattered  as.  the  duft.  Let  his  wife  be 
''  the  wife  of  the  people.  Let  not  his  firft-bom  be 
*^  ranked  among  the  nobles.  Let  his  palaces  be  de- 
*'  ftroyed.  Let  his  gardens  be  as  a  defert,  having 
*^  no  water.  Let  his  horfes  and  his  horfemen  be 
*'  overthrown ;  and  let  his  dog  devour  their  car- 
^'  cafes/' — In  the  midft  of  thefe  execrations  entered 
a  man,  dreifed  in  a  plain  h^bit,  with  a  purfe  of  gold 
in  his  hand.  He  threw  himfelf  forward  into  .the 
room,  in  a  bluff,  ruffianly  manner.  A  fmile,  or  ra- 
ther 
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thcf  a  fneer,  fat  on  his  countenance,  Hi«  fece  wat 
^bron/ed  over  with  a  glare  of  confidence.  An  arcl^ 
•  niaji^nky  leered  in  his  eye.  Nothing  was  fo  extra- 
ordinary as  the  effeO:  of  this  perfon's  appearance. 
They  no  fooner  faw  him,  but  they  all  turned  their 
faces  from  the  canopy,  and  fell  proftrate  before  him. 
)tle  trod  over  their  backs,  without  any  ceremony, 
and  marched  direftly  up  to  the  throne.  He  opened 
his  purfe  of  gold,  which  he  took  out  in  handfiils,  and 
Scattered  amongft  the  affembly.  While  the  greater 
part  were  engaged  in  fcrambjing  for  thefe  pieces,  h^e 
ieized,  to  my  inexpreffible  furprize,  without  the  leaft 
fear,  upon  the  facred  parchment  itfelf.  He  rumple4 
it  rudely  up,  and  crammed  it  intp  his  pojcket.  Some 
of  the  people  began  to  murmur.  He  threw  more 
gold,  and  they  were  pacified.  No  foofier  was  the 
parchment  taken  away,  but  in  an  inftant  I  faw  half 
the  auguft  affembly  in  chains.  Nothing  was  heard 
through  the  whole  divan,  but  the  noife  of  fetters, 
and  clank  of  irons.  I  faw  pontiffs  in  their  ecclefiafr 
tical  habits,  ^nd  fenators  clad  in  ermine,  linked  tg- 
gether  like  the  n>oft  ignominious  flaves.  Terror  and 
amazement  were  impreffed  on  every  countenance, 
except  on  that  of  fome  few  to  whom  the  man  con- 
tinued difperfing  his  gold.  This  he  did  till  his  purfe 
became  empty.  Then  he  dropt  it ;  but  then  too,  in 
the  very  fame  moment,  he  himfejf  dropt  with  it  to 
the  ground.  That,  and  the  jdate  of  his  power,  at 
once  expired.  He  funk,  an4  funk  for  ever.  The  . 
radiant  volume  again  arofc:  ^gain  ftione  out,  and 
Te-affumed  its  place  above  the  throne;  the  throne, 
-which  had  been  darkened  all  this  time,  was  now 
filled  with  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  which  darted 
from  it.  Every  chaiq  propped  off  in  ah  inftant. 
Every  face*  regained  its  fotrtitt  cheerfiilnefs.  Hea- 
>ren  and  earth  refoujicled'Nvith^'Eberty !  liberty  !  and 
the  HEART' OF'^rRE  XING  WAS  GLAD 
WITHIN  HiM.     •  .    '         * 
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THE  family  of  the  Publicola  are  fui'cly  very  nu- 
merous. I  pretend  to  no  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  I  defire  none.  Far  be  it  from  me  therefore  to 
aifign  to  any  one  of  the  fraternity  his  particular  lu- 
cubration. I  do  not  prefume  to  fay,  for  inftance^ 
that  fuch  a  piece  was  writ  by  Ben^  or  fuch  a  one  by 
Robin  ;  but  I  can  plainly  diftinguilh,  in  their  pro- 
Aiflions,  a  difference  of  ftfle  and  charafter.  In 
fome,  I  feel  myfelf  lulled  by  a  regular,  mild,  and 
frequently  languid  harangue ;  fuch  as  often  def(fend» 
upon  us  frx>m  the  pulpit.  In  others^  I  obferve  a 
crude,  incoherent,  rough.  Inaccurate,  but  fometime* 
^rightly,  declamation ;  well  enough  fitted  for  po- 
pular affemblies,  where  the  majority  is  akeady  coa- 
viiiced. 

The  Publicola  of  the  feventh  of  Decem.ber  quite 
jaded  me.  I  handled  the  numb  fifh  till  I  fan- 
cied a  torpor  feized  my  imagination ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  think,  that  I  am  hardly  yet' recovered  from 
the  conlequences  of  that  accident.  However,  I  (hall 
venture  to  play  a  little  with  the  Publicola  of  this  day ; 

*  Thti  paper  was  fiippo&d  to  be  then  under  the  direftion  of 
Be^imn'm  Lord  Bifhop  of  ♦•♦*♦. 

for 
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for  I  think  I  can  go  through  an  anfwer  to  this  papefr 
He  returns  the  ball  at  leall,  and  keeps  up.  the  game. 

Before  I  come  to  this,  give  me  leave  to  preniife  a 
word  or  two  more. 

As  diflFerent  as  the  Publicola  are  in  other  things, 
in  one  they  are  all  alike.  They  are  fcurrilous  and 
impatient.  They  call  names,  and  grow  angry  at  a 
fneer.  Raleigh  laid  down  his  pen,  rather  than  con- 
tinue fuch  a  bear-garden  contelL  I  took  it  up  and 
anfwered  them  for  once  in  their  own  ftile ;  but  they 
muft  not  expeft  fo  much  complaifance  from  me  any 
more.  The  matters  we  enter  upon  are  ferious,  and 
by  me  they  fhall  be  treated  ferioully  and  calmly. 
I  fhall  cgnfider  the  dignity  of  the  caufe  I  plead  for ; 
the  caufe  of  truth ;  the  caufe  of  my  country  j  and 
I  fhall  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  invedives 
and  menaces,  'which  they  may  throw  out ;  and  by 
v.hich  they  will  fuit  their  flilc  with  great  propriety 
to  their  fubjeft. — But  let  us  come  to  the  point. 

The  Publicola  of  this  day  fets  out  with  flating,  in 
an  half  light,  a  queflion  which  hath  been  much  de- 
bated in  the  world.  No  man  that  I  know  of,  no 
reafonable  man  I  am  fure,  did  ever  find  fault  that 
we  avoided  a  war.  Our  national  circumflances  are 
fo  well  known,  they  are  fo"  feverely  felt,  that  mi- 
nifters  who  maintained  peace,  and  procured  to  their 
country  the  blefTmgs  of  peace,  quiet,  improvement 
of  trade,  diminution  of  taxes,  decreafe  of  debts, 
would  be  almoft  the  objefts  of  public  adoration. 
But  the  exception  taken  to  our  condud  hath  been 
this ;  that  we  provoked  a  war  firfl,  and  fhewed  a 
fear  of  it  afterwards.  People  recal  the  pafTages 
of  three  years  pafl.  They  wifh  we  had  pradifed 
greater  caution  at  that  time ;  but  then  the  fame 
people  very  confiftenlly  wifti  that  we  had  exerted 
greater  vigor  fince.  If  the  honor  and  intereft  of 
his  late  tnajefcy,  and  of  the  Britith  nation,  fay  they, 

wer« 
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vrcre  fo  fevcrely  wounded  by  the  public  or  private 
treaties  of  Vienna,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  no  longer 
any  meafures,  even  fuch  as  have  been  thought  of 
decency,  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain; 
why  this  fear  of  difobligmg  them  ?  Why  this  long 
forbearance  under  all  the  infults  offered  to  us  by  the 
Spaniards  ?  If  we  were  in  a  condition,  by  our  own 
ftrength,  and  by  our  alliance  with  France,  to  enter 
with  a  profpeft  of  fuccefs  into  an  inunediate  war, 
why  again  have  we  chofen  to  defer  it,  under  fo 
many  provocations  to  begin  it  ?  Why  have  we  cn-^ 
dured  fome  of  the  worft  confequences  of  a  war, 
without  taking  thofe  advantages  which  a£ling  oiFeti- 
fively  would  undeniably  have  procured  to  us  ?  But  if 
all  this  was  quite  otberwife,  continue  the  fame  po- 
litical reafoners ;  if  the  honor  and  intereft  of  his 
late  majefty,  and  of  the  Britifli  nation,  were  not  fo 
feverely  wounded ;  if  we  were  neither,  by  our  own 
ftrength,  nor  by  the  ailisnce  of  France,  in  a  con- 
dition to  rifque  a  war ;  nay,  more,  if  things  were 
fo  unfortunately  jumbled,  that  perhaps  "  this  war 
*'  would  have  been  more  to  our  own  detriment  than 
^  to  that  of  our  enemies,'*  as  the  Publicola  have 
more  than  once  infinuated  in  their  papers,  what 
could  we  mean  three  years. ago,  when  matters  were 
carried  to*  greater  and  harfher  extremities  than  it  is 
poflible  to  .find  any  example  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, fince  the  quarrels  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
Francis  the  Eirft  ?  If  our  "  principal  ally  would 
**  hare  been  dangerous  to  our  interefts  in  the  ope- 
"  rations  of  a  war,  and  is  indifferent  to  them  in 
*'  the  negotiations  of  peace,"  for  this  hath  been 
infinuated  too  from  the  fame  quarter,  what  a  treaty 
was  that  which  procured  us  this  ally  ?  What  affur- 
ances  were  thofe  which  made  us  depend  upon  him  ? 
The  difficulty  of  thefe  dilemmas  cannot,  I  think,  be 
fohred ;  and  thofe  who  attempt  it  deceive  themfelves, 
whilft  they  mean  to  deceive  the  people. 

But 
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But  wc  arc  told  that  we  went  into  awar^  as  far  m 
the  reafoii  ot  things  woukl  give  us  leafve*  It  feeim 
then  that  the  reafon  of  things  wotild  neither  give 
us  leave  10  ptoteftour  trade^  nor  to  makeTepri&ds, 
",;:•'::»  our  merchahts  were  plundered.  If  tbefe 
vfof^^'*  ire  to  pafs  for  any  thing  more  than  empty 
founa,  it  will  follow  eicher  that  FuUicola  is  capa* 
ble  of  .afHrming  the  grofieii:  untruth  in-  a  psper^ 
addreffed  to  the  people  of  England  j  or  that  our 
fituation  is  worfe  than  the  kaft  faii^tiine  of  bur 
friends  ever  thought  it,  or  the  moil  malicious  of 
oiir  enemies  ever  reprefented  it.  Very  bad  indeed 
muft  it  be,  if  the  reafon  of  things  obliged  us  to 
bear  from  the  Spaniards,  at  this  low  ebb  of  their 
maritime  power,  what  would  not  have  been  borne 
when  their  proud  armada  covered  the  fitos ;  "what 
would  hardly  have  been  borne,  even  in  the  reigii  of 
Khig  James  the  Firft. 

But,  God  be  praifed !  this  is  not  our  cafe  ;  and 
therefore  Publicola  muft  be  content  to  lie  under  the 
imputation  which  he  hath  drawn  on  himfetf  by  the 
boldnefs  of  his  affertions. 

He  is  frequently  guilty  of  this  £3iult;'and  the 
words  which  immeidiately  follow  thofe  I  have  quot- 
ed, afford  a  ftrong  inftancc  of  it.  ^  We  did  not, 
*'  fays  he,  take  the  galleons  and  bring  them  home  j 
'^  but  we  bloclced  them  up ;  which  as  completely 
"  unfwered  the  true  end  and  defign  of  fending  that 
"  fleet,  as  the  actual  taking  of  them.  The  defign 
*"  was  to  keep  the  money  out  of  their  hands  (the 
"  Spaniards)  and  fo  difable  them  to  carry  on  tlttf 
"  projeft  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna."  Very  well.  This 
matter  is  brought  to  a  (hort  iffue.  The  blockade  of 
the  galleons  is  over.  Our  fleet  is  come  back  from  the 
Weit-Indies.  The  galleons  are  either  come  or  com- 
ing. The  Spaniards  therefore  are,  according  td  Pub^ 
licola^y  no  longer  difabled  from  carrying  on  the  pro- 

jea 
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jeck  of  the  Vienna  treaty.  I  alk  then,  have  they 
abandoned,  have  they  renounced  thefe  projefts  ?  If 
our  fleet  blocked  up  the  galleons  till  this  v^as  done, 
he  is  in  the  right.  This  anfwered  the  defign  of 
fending  it.  If  they  Ihould,  after  this,  break  their 
faith,  and  renounce  the  moft  facred  obligations, 
none  but  they  are  to  be  complained  of. 

Publicola  would  have  us  believe,  indeed,  that  they 
have  renounced  thefe  projects ;  that  they  have  grant- 
ed us  the  main  things  in  difputc ;  and  that  the  con- 
grefs  is  only  to  fettle  other  affairs  of  Icfs  importance. 
But  this  I  deny ;  and  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  confefs 
either  that  he  advances,  here  again,  a  bold  untruth; 
or  that  he  reckons  our  keeping  Gibraltar  not 
amongft  the  main  things  in  difpute,  but  amongfl: 
thofe  of  lefs  importance.  Let  him  Ihew  me,  if  he 
can,  in  the  preliminaries,  a  particular  and  exprefs 
confirmation  of  our  right  to  this  place,  made  by 
the  Spaniards.  I  will  undertake  to  Ihew  him  the 
general  words,  by  which  the  Spaniards  will  pretend 
in  the  congrefs,  as  it  is  notorious  they  do  every 
where  and  on  all  occafions,  that  they  have  ftill  a 
right  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar,  and 
that  this  right  is  to  be  difcuffed  in  the  congrefs. 

I  know  it  hath  been  faid  more  than  once,  in  a 
very  public  place,  and  in  a  very  folemn  manner, 
that  Gibraltar  fhould  not  be  even  mentioned  at  the 
congrefs ;  but  it  would  be  impertinent  to  lay  any 
ftreS  on  the  affurances  of  a  perfon,  who  hath  pre- 
lamed  to  give  fo  many  groundlefs  ones  already ;  and 
who  either  hath  been  bantered  moft  egregioufly 
himfelf,  or  hath  made  no  fcruple  of  bantering  his 
country. 

Here  then  is  one  main  point  of  our  interefls, 

to  mention  no  more,  ftill  unfettled  ;   not  becaufe 

the  Spaniards  have  flown  off  from  any  agreement 

they  had  come  to  with  us  about  it }  but  becaufe  it 

Vol.  I.  O  was 
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was  never  fetded ;  and  yet  the  galleons  arc  left  at 
liberty  to  come  home. 

If  afferting  our  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  fome 
other  things,  which  were  founded  fo  high  by  an 
acquaintance  of  yours,  Mr,  Publicola  (the  author 
of  the  Enquiry)  had  no  (hare  in  the  ends  which 
were  propofed  by  fending  our  fleet  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  fuch  ftrange  incomprehenfible  ends  may, 
for  ought  I  know,  have  been  completely  anfwered : 
but  if  thefe  pdints,  fo  effential  to  Great  Britain, 
w^ere  any  of  the  main  things  in  difpute ;  if  they 
were  any  of  the  ends  propofed  by  what  is  called 
diftreiTmg  the  Spaniards ;  then  is  it  falfe  to  aflert 
that  thefe  ends  have  been  completely  anfwered. 

When  we  confider  what  numbers  of  able  and 
ufeful  fubjeds  his  majefty  hath  loft  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  that  we  are,  at  leaft, 
as  far  oflF  from  a  fettlement  of  interefts  with  Spain 
now,  as  we  were  before  that  expediticm  was  under- 
taken, it  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  great  and  unaf- 
fcfted  concern. 

If  it  be  sdked,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  Oiall  an- 
fwer  that,  perhaps,  it  little  becomes  a  private  man 
to  determine  fuch  great  queftions  ;  but  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  ihew,  that  all  which  Publicola  advances 
againft  taking  the  galleons,  is  trifling. 

Firft  then,  if  blocking  up  the  galleons  in  the 
Spanifli  ports  was  of  fuch  confequencc,  taking  themi 
would  have  been  a  more  effedual  meafure  to  all  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Secondly,  if  we  had  taken  them,  as  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Hof.er  could  have  done  with  cafe,  and  with 
all  their  treafure  on  board,  immediately  on  his  firft 
axrlval,  we  fhould  have  had  a  chance  tlie  more  for 
taking  the  flota  too>  which  ftole  away  to  Europe, 
whiKt  our  iquadron  lay  rotting  before  Porto-Bello. 

Thirdly, 


\- 
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*!rhirdly,  if  i^e  had  taken  this  treafure,  we  (hould 
have  had  in  our  hands  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  en- 
demniiying  our  merchants,  who  have  been  the 
only  fufFerers,  by  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards, 
whilft  the  French  and  Dutch  have  failed  fecurely  ; 
and  to  one  body  of  whom,  I  mean  the  South-Sea 
Company,  the  king  of  Spain  owes,  for  f6rmer 
feizures  unjuftly  made,  as  much  perhaps  as  his 
proportion  in  the  treafure  of  the  galleons  amounts 
to.  ^  ♦ 

fourthly,  to  have  taken  the  galleons  would  not 
have  been  liable  to  the  fame  inconvehiencies,  as 
Ive  have  feverely  felt  by  purfuing  an  other  meafure. 
The  expedition  would  have  been  foon  over.  The 
expence  of  lives  and  treafure  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely lefs.  It  would  have  coft  little  or  nothing  to 
have  kept  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  money  by  a  fei- 
zure,  as  long  as  the  true  reafon  of  things  fhould  have 
required  it ;  whereas. it  hath  coft  us  more  than  all 
that  nioney  is  worth,  to  keep  them  out  of  it  by  a 
blockade  only  for  a  time ;  and  for  a  time,  which 
hath  not  been  fufficient  to  fecure  us  againft  their 
defigns,  or  to  make  them  lay  afide  their  preten- 
fions.  "  But  if  we  had  taken  them,  fays  PubUcolay 
**  we  fhould  have  taken  the  money  of  other  people, 
**  as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards.  We  fhould  have 
**  been  pirates.'*  Let  us  fee  how  this  hangs  toge- 
ther. If  we  had  reftored  immediately  to  the  pro- 
prietors their  refpeftive  fhares,  as  he  fuppofes  we 
muft  have  done,  the  brand  of  piracy  would  not  have 
ftuck  upon  us.  But  fuppofe  we  had  thought  fit 
not  to  reftore  their  (hares  to  the  Spaniards,,  till 
our  differences  with  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been 
fettled  ;  fliould  we  have  been  pirates  in  that  cafe  ? 
He  will  be  laughed  at  who  affirms  it.  Would  the 
king  of  Spain's  fhare  in  this  treafure  have  been  no 
lofs  to  him  ?  would  he  not  have  miffed  the  extra- 
O  2  vagant 
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vagant  indulto,  which  he  is  now  going  to  receive 
on  this  immenfe  treafure  ?  Should  we  have  been 
pirates  for  punilhing.  In  this  manner,  .a  prince, 
who  aftually  befieged  one  of  our  fortreffes,  who 
actually  detained  the  ihips  and  feized  the  eftates 
of  our  merchants,  and  whofe  fubjefks  every  day 
killed,  robbed  and  plundered  the  fubjefts  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

But  I  go  a  ftep  farther  ;  for  if  we  ftop  with  P«i- 
lico/ay  it  will  be  always  fhort  of  the  mark,  and  we 
fhall  never  cxhauft  the  fubjeft,  as  I  defire  to  do, 
becaufc  I  defire  to  find  the  truth,  and  to  be  fur^ 
that  I  find   it.      What   hath   been   faid   hitherto, 
^    hath  been  faid  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  feizure  only ; 
and  I  hope  the  fcruples  of  Fublicola*s  timorous  con- 
fcience  are  appeafed.     I  hope  he  liath  found  out, 
by  this  time,  .that  fuch  a  feizure  might  have  been 
carried  on  without  piracy.      But  fuppofe   it   had 
been  a  capture,  not  a  feizure  ;    fuch  a  capture  as 
can  never  be  made  but  in  time  of  open  war ;  fuch 
a  capture  as  intitles  the  captors,  by  our  laws,  to 
the  whole  profit  of  the  prize.     Why  then  we  had 
commenced  a  war  againft  Spain  by  this  aftion,  as 
Spain  had  done  long  before  againft  us  by  a  thou- 
fand  hoftilities.     Why  then   Vice-admiral   Hqfiery 
and  the  officers  and  feamen  of  his  fquadron,  had 
been  in  the  fame  cafe  as  Sir  Charles  Wager y  and^ 
the  officers  and  feamen  of  his  fquadron  were  in 
the  laft  war ;  and  I  do  not  remember   that  thefe 
gallant  men   were  ever  profecuted   as   pirates   at 
home,  or  reputed  fuch  abroad,  or  obliged  to  re- 
fund any  part  of  the  treafure  they  had  taken. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,    Publico/a^s   argument 
proves  nothing  in  the  prefent  cafe ;   or  it  proves ' 
that  even  when  we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  wc  mull 
not  prefume  to  attack  thefe  facred  galleons.     Other 
nations  are  always  intcrcfted  in  them,  as  well  as  the 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards,  It  will  therefore  be  always  unlawful,  ac- 
cording to  this  excellent  cafuift,  to  make  prize  of 
them :  and  he  is  defied  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  out 
of  this  abfurdity. 

Having  now  gone  through  what  Mr.  Publicola 
calls,  I  know  not  why,  the  fubje£b  in  general,  yro 
will  examine  the  fccond  part  ot  his  epiule.  I  pafs 
over  all  the  Billingfgate  with  which  he  ufliers  in 
this  part ;  though  1  could  make  myfelf  and  you  too 
very  merry,  if  I  would  apply  his  criticifms  on  what 
Raleigh  fays,  concerning  one  promife,  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  was  given  to  another  promife ;  by 
which  we  might  have  learned,  amongft  many  other  . 
curious  diftindions,  the  difference  between  a  dire£b 
promife,  and  a  promife  minifterially  worded  :  but  I 
ihall  leave  him  to  his  phrenzy,  and  proceed  foberly 
to  fhew  you  that  he  fays  nothing,  or  that  which  is 
worfe  than  nothing,  in  every  line  of  this  perform- 
ance ;  in  which  he  feems  to  triumph  with  fuch  valt 
complacency. 

The  point  he  labors  is  to  (hew  that  the  promife 
made  by  the  Lord  Stanhope  to  reftore  Gibraltar,  which 
hath  not  been  complied  with,  and  the  deftruftion 
of  the  Spanifli  fleet  on  the  coail  of  "  Sicily,  threw 
**  the  court  of  Madrid  into  the  arms  of  the  em- 
*''peror,  and  were  the  true  root  and  real  caufe  of 
**  all  that  thorough  hatred  and  deep  malice  fhewn 
**  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;''  and  by  confequence 
that  all  our  prefent  difficulties  with  Spain  proceed 
•from  hence ;  from  caufes  laid  many  years  ago,  and 
when  the  prefent  minifters  were  not  in  power.  My 
bufmefs  fhall  not  be  to  blame  or  to  excufe  any  mi- 
nifters ;  but  to  make  a  true  dedudlion  of  fafts^  and 
to  reafon  clearly  and  juftly  upon  them ;  and  I  cha- 
ritably hope,  that  I  may  bring  Publicola  to  do  fo  in 
rime ;  if  for  no  other  reafon,  at  leaft  by  obliging 
J>i;n  to  take  Ihame  to  himfelf  fo  often  j  for  though 
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I  am  not  fo  bloody-minded  as  Publicol^^  who  talks 
as  if  he  had  heads  in  his  power,  yet  I  affure  him, 
that  I  will  not  let  him  alone  whilft,  amongft  other 
enormities,  he  makes  it  his  bufmefs  to  bury  truth 
and  common  fenfe  under  fuch  weekly  heaps  of 
rubbifti. 

I  Ihall  fliew  imnjediately  that,  in  whatever ^terms 
or  manner  we  fuppofe  Lord  Stanhope  to  have  made 
a  promife  of  reftoring  Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  Pablicola^s  purpofe.  But 
fince  he  hath  told  us  what  he  hath  heard,  and  Ra^ 
high  hath  told  us  what  he  hath  heard,  for  neither 
oi  them  can  pretend  to  fpeak  on  their  own  know- 
ledge concerning  this  affair,  I  will  likewife  take  feave 
to  ftate  what  I  have  been  informed  of,  upon  better 
authority  than  what  my  adverfary  hath  often  writ 
upon  in  his  affirmative  ftyle. 

I  have  been  informed  then,  that  Lord  Stanhope 
had  been  induced,  or  feduced,  call  it  which  you 
pleafe,  by  the  late  regent  of  France,  to  make  an 
overture  of  this  kind  at  the  co\irt  of  Madrid.  Lord 
Stanhope^  fays  our  ai^thor,  might  think  that  Gi- 
braltar was  to  be  "  honeflly  given  up  for  valuable 
confiderations."  He.  might  fo ;  and  he  was  fo  ho- 
neft  a  man,  fo  (incere  a  lover  of  his  coui^try,  that 
if  he  had  thought  in  another  manner,  no  confide- 
ration  of  private  intereft,  no  regard  to  the  fervice 
of  a  miniftry,  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  make, 
nor  even  to  entertain  the  motion.  But  have  a.  care 
of  your  infinuations,  Mr.  Publicola  ;  and  learn  to 
make  them  with  a  little  more  delicacy.  The  cafe  is 
vaftly  different  now.  The  fenfe  of  our  auguft  mo- 
narch is  known.  The  fenfe  of  the  whole  nation  hath 
been  loudly  proclaimed ;  and.  I  believe  no  minifler, 
how  prefuming  foever,  will  venture,  at  this  timje, 
to  fay  that  GiJ^raltar  may  be  honorably  or  advan- 
tageoufly  given  up ;  and  therefore  no  virtuous  mi- 
I  nifter 
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fiifter  will  think  he  can  honeftly  give  it  up,  or  con- 
fptre  in  meafures  which  may  create  the  appearanca 
of  aneceffity  fo  to  da.  But  to  return  to  my  nar- 
ration. 

If  fuch  an  overture  was  made  by  Lord  Stanhope^ 
it  was  made  to  prevail  on  the  court  of  Spain  to  defift 
from  the  enterprize  they  had  then  in  hand ;  an  en- 
terprize,  which  we  fhould  have  been  obliged  ta 
prevent^  if  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  had  n&- 
ver  been  made,  by  virtue  of  our  guaranty  to  the 
neutrality  of  Italy.  That  this  overture  was  not  re- 
ceived is  evident ;  fmce  the  Spaniards  went  on  with' 
their  expedition,  which .  ended  in  the  deftrudion 
of  their  fleet.  Now  call  this  an  overture,  as  1  do ; 
or  call  it  a  promife,  as  Publicola  will  affeft  to  do ; 
it  was  vacated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  refufed  ta  comply  with  the  condition 
on  which  it  was  and  only  could  be  grounded. 

It  hath  been  faid  by  fome,  that  this  promife  waj« 
renewed  afterwards,  to  pacify  the  Spaniards  for  the 
lofs  of  their  fhips,  and  for  their  defeat  in  Sicily : 
but  this  deferves  explanation ;  and  Will  not  (land  in 
the  light  which  thofe  who  urge  it  defire  it  fhould. 

k  is,  I  believe,  true,  that  the  French,  who  firft 
induced  us  to  make  this  overture,  would,  on  the 
pretences  juft  now  mentioned,  and  on  the  pretence 
of  the  hopes  which  the  regent  had  continued  to 
give  the  Spaniards,  have  obliged  us  to' acknowledge 
xki%  vacated  promife  as  a  fublifting  obligation ;  but 
I  have  been  informed,  that  this  was  refufed  flatly  to 
the  minifter  fent  over  hither  upon  that  occafion, 
and  to  the  regent  himfelf  by  our  minifler  abroad. 
The  promife  then  continued  vacated ;  and  we  were 
as  much  difentangled  from  the  fnares  which  our 
good  allies  laid  for  us,  as  if  no  fuch  promife  or 
overture  had  been  ever  made., 

But 
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But  farther.  If  a  promife  of  this  kind  had  been 
niade  on  our  part,  even  after  the  expedition  to  Si- 
cily, which  there  is  no  color  to  affirm,  yet  that 
promife  muft  Ukewife  have  been  void,  fince  it  was 
made  fo,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes;  by  the  king  of 
Spain's  acceffion  to  the  *  quadruple  alliance. 

That  all  poflfeffions  are  mutually  confirmed  by 
that  treaty,  except  fuch  as  are  fpecified  in  it,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  poffeffion  of  Gibraltar  was  there- 
lore  again  confirmed  to  us  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
when  he  acceded  to  that  treaty ;  unlefs  he  can  fhew 
that  our  poffeffion  of  it  was  excepted,  or  can  pro- 
duce any  private  article  or  declaration,  which  made 
arefervationof  his  right  to  this  place,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ceffion  of  it  made  at  Utrecht.  But  nothing 
of  this  can  be  fhewn ;  and  it  hath  been  faid,  I  be- 
lieve  truly,  that  a  contrary  declaration  was  made 
folemnly  and  publicly  by  the  Britifli  minifter  in 
Holland,  at  the  very  time  when  the  acceffion-  was  , 
figned. 

Thus  far  then  the  way  is  clear  before  us.  When 
we  came  mediators  to  the  congrefs  of  Cambray  (for 
fuch  we  were  at  that  place,  though  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  find  ourfelves  principally  and  almoft 
folely  concerned  in  the  dilputes  to  be  fettled  at 
Soiffons)  the  king  of  Spain  had  no  right,  nor  pre- 
tence of  right,  to  demand  of  Great  Britain  the  refti- 
tution  of  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  if  he  had  then  fuch 
a  pretence ;  if  a  promife,  on  our  part,  to  reftore  this 
place  to  him,  which  promife  we  refufed  to  execute, 
had  then  fubfifted,  how  could  he  have  accepted  of 
our  mediation  ? 

Ay,  but  (fays  this  poor  hunted  author,  who  dou- 
blcs  and  fhifts  the  works,  and  tries,  at  any  rate,  to 
foye  himfelf)Lord  Stanhope^  d^ccording  to  Raleigb^s 

*  Vide  the  iFcaty. 

own 
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own  confeffion,  was  firft  in  this  affair,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  expe&ation  in  the  Spaniards.— 
It  is  plain  the  Spaniards  had  fuch  aflbrances.  It  is 
allowed  you,  at  lead  for  argument  fake,  that  Lord 
Stanhope  was  firft  in  tjiis  affair.  The  Spaniards  had 
fuch  affurances.  Make  your  moft  of  it.  Thefe' 
affurances  we're  difcharged ;  thefe  promifes  were 
releafed ;  and  whatever  Lord  Stanhope  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  faid  or  done  about  Gibraltar,  hath 
no  more  relation  to  the  prefent  difpute,  than  what 
was  done  or  faid  about  Gibraltar  in  the  time  of 
King  Rodrigue  and  the  Count  Julian :  fo  that  our 
author  is  building  up  a  right  for  the  Spaniards  upon 
foundations  which  were  demolifhed  as  foon  as  laid. 
He  is  building  up  a  right,  or  he  is  building  up 
nothing ;  for  to  talk,  as  he  does,  of  expeftations, 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  eftablifliing^a  right, 
real  or  plaufible,  is  too  frivolous  to  deferve  an.anfwer. 

Let  me  illuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  inftance ;  for 
things  cannot  be  made  too  plain  to  him.  I  will 
fuppofe  him  a  clergyman.  I  will  fuppofe  that  by 
merit,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  he  gets  a  promife  of 
^  bifliopric.  After  this  he  does  fomething  incon- 
fiftent  with  fuch  a  promotion.  He  forfeits  all  title. 
He  renounces  all  pretenfions  to  it.  Shall  his  advo- 
cate be  admitted  to  infift  that,  notwithftanding  all 
this,  he  expefts  to  be  a  bifliop  ftill ;  and,  inftead  of 
grounding  his  expectations  on  his  right,  ground  his 
right  on  his  expeftations  ?  No  certainly;  fuch  an  ad* 
vocate  would  be  hifled  out  of  court,  and  would 
deferve  at  leaft  to  have  his  gown  pulled  over  his 
ears. 

But  the  Spaniards  are  not  fo  chimerical.  They 
ground  their  expectations,  and  what  they  call  their 
right,  on  a  new  engagement  talcen  by  us,  as  they 
fay,  fmce  all  the  tranfaftions,  mentioned  above^ 
were  over;  on  a  private  article, 'in  a  treaty  made 
witlj  them  in  1721,  ftipulating  the  contents  of  a 

letter 
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letter  to  be  written  by  the  late  king ;  and  on  the. 
letter  written  in  purfuance  of  this  article,  theorigi- 
nal  of  which  they  offer  to  produce ;  and  which 
they  pretend  to  be  a  pofitive  engagement  to  reftore 
Gibraltar  to  them. 

With  what  front  now  could  PwWiV^te  affirm,  that 
what  Raleigh  £ays  about  the  letter  is  nothing  to  his 
purpofe;  unlefs  this  myfteriou3  letter  had  been 
wrote  before  this  fame  kind  c^  a  verbal  promife 
was  made  ? — ^If  this  myftcrious  or  miniflerial  letter 
bad  been  writ  before  Lord  Stwi/jope*8  promife  was 
made,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  Raleigk'^ 
purpofe ;  becaufe  his  purpofe  was  to  (hew,  that  the 
demand  which  the  Spaniards  now  make  of  Gibral<- 
tar,  cannot  be  made  on  any  thing  which  paflfed  ia 
Lord  Stanhope"^  time  ^  but  it  was  extremely  to  his 
piurpofe  to  (hew  that  this  letter  was  writ  after  Lord 
Stanbop€\  death.  Had  Publicola  taken  upon  him 
to  ridicule  the  plaineft  and  eafiefl:  demonftration  in 
Euclid^  he  could  not  have' rendered  himfelf  more 
ridiculous  than  he  does  upon  this  occafioo; 

I  am  at  a  lois  what  words  to  uie.  I  have  debarred 
my£df  from  uHng  hard  ones ;  and  none  but  the 
hardcft:  are  equal  to  what  this  writer  defierves.  Let 
him  pais  t^n  without  any  animadverfioh  from  me. 
Let  the  ceader  pronounce  fentence  upon  him. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  on  this  head.  Publicola 
wa«  to  prove  that  my  Lord  Stanhap/s  promife  to 
reftof  e  Gibraltar,  i«  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  pre* 
fent  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  confe-* 
quence  of  our  preCent  difficulties.  Now  it  is  no- 
torious  that  in  fa£):.  the  Spaniards  ground  their  de- 
mand on  fomething  which  pafied  whilft  he  was 
alive*  Publicola  fays,,  it  never  appeared  that  the 
prefent  rainiftry  came  into  fuch  affurances.  If  he 
means  the  affurances  given  by  my  Lord  Stanhope^ 
and  long  ago  made  null,  he  is  moft  certainly  in  the 

right, 
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right,  for  a  very  obvious  reafoa.  But  if  he  means 
the  aflurances  ftill  infifted  upon,  I  have  nothing 
to  fay  but  this : — ^Thefe  affuranccs,  or  what  the 
Spaniard^  call  by  that  name,,  were  given  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1721. 

The  fecond  reafon  affigned,  by  this  profound  po- 
litician, for  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  is  the 
refentment  which  hath  lain  at  their  hearts,  ever, 
finqe  we  deftroyed  their  fleet. "  Here  are  no  proofs 
oflfered  i  nor  can  there  be  any>  which  are  direfl: ; 
becaufe  the  aflertion  relates  to  what  pafles,  and 
hath  paffed  thefe  many  years,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
king,  queen  and  minifters  of  Spain.  It  is.  a  fad,, 
which  we  ar^  to  take  on  the  bare  word  of  this  au- 
thor, or  to  rejeft.  I  make  no  fcruple  of  rejeding 
it,  becaufe  the  probable  reafons  againft  it  feenx  to 
me  of  much  greater  weight  than  his  lingle  autho- 
rity in  any  cafe,  and  efpecially  in  a  caie  of  this 
nature.  The  l^aniards  were  certainly  not  very  well 
pleafed  with  us  for  deftroying  their  fleet.  But  doth 
it  follow  from  hence,  that  the  refentment  which 
they  conceived  upon  this  occafion,  operates  thus 
ftrongly  ftill  ?  How  often  were  tJ\e  French  beaten 
by  us  in  the  laft  war  ?  Were  not  whole  fquadrons 
of  their  (hips  deftroyed  ?  How  many  of  their  ar- 
mies were  defeated?  How  many  of  their  towns 
were  taken  ?  Notwithftanding  which,  we  fee  with 
pleafure,  the  moft  perfeft  harmony,  the  moft  inti- 
mate friendftiip,  fubfift  between  their  court  and 
ours;  even  from  the  time^  when  their  difgraces 
were  recent,  and  when  their  refentments  againft  us 
muft  have  run  the  higheft,  if  it  was  true  tl^at  re- 
fentment, and  not  the  Ragione  di  Stato,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  governed  the  conduft  of  princes. 
But  the  Spaniards  are  more  vindicative  than  the 
French.  This  may  be  faid  perhaps  by  people,  who. 
are  apt  to  fuppqrt  one  affirmation  by  another,  and 
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to  call  that  proof.  But  then  how  came  it  to  pafs, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  fo  foon  reconciled  to  the 
French,  and  entered  into  fuch  clofe  alliances  with 
them  immediately  after  the  campaign  of  1718? 
If  the  Britiih  arms  beat  the  Spanifh'  fleet,  the  French 
arms  took  the  Spanifh  towns  at  the  fame  time. 
ITie  near  relation,  and  the  antient  friendfhip  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  it  may 
be  faid  again,  rendered  their  reconciliation  eafy, 
But  this  would  be  to  fuppofe  what  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  natural  courfe  of  human  paflions.  Accord- 
ing to  that  the  court  of  Spain  muft  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  piqued  againft  their  own  family,  for 
joining  in  oppofition  to  them  with  the  emperor, 
who  had  been  fo  long  their  common  enemy,  than 
againft  the  court  of  Britain,  who  had  not  the  fame 
ties  to  them,  and  who  aded  for  an  old  ally.  This 
is  natural  and  probable.  Nay,  when  we  confider 
how  many  marks  of  the  utmoft  refentment  were 
fliewn  at  that  time  by  the  Spanifh  to  the  French 
court ;  how  many  intrigues  the  former  carried  on 
to  fubvert  the  government,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion 
in  France ;  I  think  we  may  juftify  affirming  that 
this  IS  true  in  fa6t.  And  yet  how  foon  was  all  this 
forgot  at  Madrid  ?  How  foon  was  the  reunion  of 
the  two  courts  brought  about  in  the  clofeft  manner, 
and  cemented  by  marriages  ? 

The  king  and  queen  of  Spain  might  look  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  French,  in  this  affair,  as  a  poli- 
tical quarrel,  and  a  national  wrong ;  but  they  looked 
on  an  affair,  which  happened  a  few  years  afterwarsd, 
as  a  perfonal  injury  and  affront.  I  mean  the  fend- 
ing back  the  infanta  in  fo  abrupt,  fo  unprepared  a 
manner,  without  any  foftening,  and  with  fo  many 
aggravating  circumftances.  Never  refentment  run 
higher,  nor  was  expreffed  in  terms  of  greater  palW- 
cn,  than  that  of  the  court  of  Madrid  upon  this  oc- 
cation ;  and  yet  one  or  two  facrifices,  a  little  ad- 
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drefs,  and  a  little  management  pacified  all  j  united 
the  two  courts  again ;  and  reftored  to  the  French, 
in  a  fhort  time,  fuch  an  influence  in  Spain,  that  it 
is  marvellous  we,  who  depend  fo  much  upon  it, 
fhould  not  yet  have  found  the  lead  effed  from  it  in 
our  favor.  .    . 

I  have  dwelt  on  thefe  obfervations,  in  order  to 
fhew  to  what  poor  expedients  thofe  writers  are  re-i 
duced,  who  attribute  the  prefent  obftinacy  of  the 
Spailiards  to  the  beating  their  fleet  above  nine  years 
ago.  Surely  it  is  ftrange  that  the  Cardinal  De  Fleury 
ffiould  have  been  able,  in  feven  or  eight  months 
time,  to  re-eftablifli  a  good  correfpondence  and 
friendfhip  between  the  two  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  after  fo  great  and  fo  fenfible  an  affront  as 
Philip  and  his  queen  thought  was  put  upon  them 
by  his  predeceflTor  in  the  miniftry ;  and  that  our 
minifters  fhould  not  be  able,  in  the  courfe  of  as  many 
years,  to  atone  for  what  their  predeceflTors  did ;  nor 
to  pacify  the  refcntment  of  the  Spaniards,  for  their 
lofs  of  the  fleet  in  an  aftion,  which  they  might  have 
avoided ;  and  which  they  rendered,  in  fome  fort, 
unavoidable  to  us.  It  is  impoflible  to  believe,  that 
fuch  an  incident  fliould  produce  thefe  effefts ;  which 
feem  to  ftrengthen,  rather  than  to  grow  weaker, 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  this  fuppofed 
caufe  of  them.  There  muft  be  fomething  more 
recent  than  this  anger,  at  a  lofs  long  fii^ce  fuftained 
and  repaired  too,  as  I  believe.  Perhaps  we  may 
begin  to  make  fome  difcovery  of  this  kind,  when 
we  examine  the  next  article ;  to  which  I  (hall  pro- 
ceed  as  foon  as  I  have  made  a  few  refleftions  more 
on  this  head,  w-hich  Publicola  moft  prudently  fug- 
gefts  to  me,  and  which  will  be  of  wonderful  fcr- 
vice  to  his  caufe. 

"  Nor  does  the  quadruple  alliance*'  (fays  he ; 
but  he  muft  mean  the  king  of  Spain's  acceflion  to 
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this  alliance)  *'  being  after  the  prottiife*'  (that  is. 
Lord  Sianhope*^  promife  or  overture,  concerning 
Gibraltar)  "  prove  the  Spaniards  had  given  up 
•*  their  expeftations  founded  on  that  promife  j  but 
"  only  that  they  were  not,  at  that  time,  in  proper 
*'  circumftances  to  infift  upon  it."  I  have  fliewn 
how  filly  it  is  to  talk  of  expectations,  without  any 
right  to  expeft  ;  and  how  the  right  of  the  Spani- 
ards to  Gibraltar,  acquired  by  Lord  Stanhope*^  pro- 
mife, or  overture,  either  real  ot  fuppofed,  was  ex- 
tinguifhed  before  the  year  \yi\*  But  I  agree,  that 
if  they  had  then  had  even  a  real  right,  they  muft 
have  fubmiited  to  give  it  up,  as  they  did  at  that 
time,'becaufe  of  the  circumftances  into  which  they 
were  fallen.  Let  me  aflc  Mr.  Publicola  what  reduced 
them  to  thefe  circumftances  ?  He  muft  anfwer,  it 
was  beating  their  fleet.  They  had  been  as  obftinate 
before  that  time  as  it  is  poflible  for  them  to  be  now. 
Alberoni  talked  at  leaft  as  high  as  the  Marquis 
He  la  Paz.  But  they  grew  complying  as  foon  as 
this  hoftility  was  committed.  Might  not  the  taking 
their  galleons  have  had  the  fame  effed  lately? 
Would  not  our  incomparable  minifters,  who  run 
up  and  down  the  world  negotiating  and  making 
treaties,  with  fo  much  credit  to  themfelves,  atnd  fo 
much  Hoi\or  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  have 
done  better  (I  fpeak  it  with  due  fubmiflion  to  their 
approved  wifdom)  to  imitate  than  to  blame  the  con- 
duft  of  their  predecelTors  ?  From  172 1  to  1725,  we 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  happy  and  florifhing  ftate  of 
bur  affairs.  This  muft  have  been  owing,  according 
to  Publicola^  to  the  circumftances  the  Spaniards 
were  in ;  and  therefore  this  muft  have  been  owing 
to  the  defeat  which  they  received  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, tlow  came  we  to  hear  from  the  very 
fame  perfons,  that  all  our  difficulties  and  the  dif- 
treffes  we  are  in  at  prefent,  ought  to  be  dated  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  year  1721  ?  Surely,  to  be  in  a  florifhing 
ftate,  a  x^ation  muft  be  in  a  fecure  ftate  ;  and  hpw 
could  that  be  true^  if,  during  the  four  years  I  have 
mentioned,  a  powerful  neighbour  meditated  revenge, 
and  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  ftriking  home  ? 
How  could  it  be  declared,  even  from  the  throne, 
that  *  nothing  more  than  the  forms  of  a  congrefe 
were  wanting  to  eftablifli  the  public  tranquillity,  if 
the  grand  quarrel  between  us  and  Spain  did,  in  ef- 
feft,  fubfift  at  that  time  ? 

There  are  people  fo  very  regardlefs  of  truth,  and 
fo  very  indifferent  to  the  fhame  of  being  convifted  of 
falfehood,  that  they  never  confider,  when  they  affirm 
a  faO:,  any  thing  more  than  the  t)refent  expediency. 
Strange,  almofl  incredible  inflances  of  this  might  be 
quoted.  I  pafs  them  over  in  filence  for  many  rea- 
fon? ;  and,  amongft  others,  for  this  reafon,  thatfome 
of  them  are  too  recent  to  be  forgot,  I  flick  to  the 
point  before  me ;  and  fhall  conclude  it  by  obferving 
that  when  PublkoLe  affigns  all  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  labored  under  fince  the  year  1725,  to  what 
pafled  befofe  the  year  1721,  he  is  confuted  not  only 
by  the  reafons  I  have  urged,  which  feem  to  me  un- 
anfwerable,  but  likewife  by  an  authority  which  every 
man  will  allow  to  be  decifive. 

The  next  article  to  be  confidered  is  this.  Raleighy 
who  was  not  fatisfied  with  Publicola*s  way  of  account- 
injr  for  our  prefSent  difficulties,  and  for  the  clofe 
alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  had  afcrib- 
ed  both  to  our  refufal  of  the  fole  mediation  at  Cam- 
bray.  He  is  accufed  of  malicioufly  concealing  the 
truth,  and  of  imputing  that  to  ill  management,  ex- 
traordinary refinement  and  great  tenderriefs,  which 
♦  was  the  refult  of  true  reafon.     Now  I  think  I  can 

*  Vide   the   king's  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the'  fcfllon, 
1721. 
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demonftrate  that  Publscola  is  ignorant  of  the  truth ; 
or  that  he  conceals  it,  I  will  not  fay  corruptly,  but 
unfairly. 

That  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  adually  and  in 
form  figned,  before  it  could  be  fo  much  as  known 
at  Vienna  that  we  had  refufed  the  fole  mediation, 
I  might  grant  in  one  fenfe,  and  for  the  fake  of  ar- 
gument, though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fad  is 
juft  as  he  ftates  it ;  and  yet  I  might  fafely  deny  the 
fame  thing  in  the  only  fenfe  in  which  this  faft  can 
be  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  our  author.     I  can  grant  that 
this  treaty  might  be  figned  in  form  at  Vienna,  be- 
fore it  could  be  known  there,  in  form,   that  we 
had  refufed  the  fole  mediation  }  before  the  couriers 
from  Cambray  to  London,  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to   Madrid,  from  Madrid   to  Vienna, 
could  perform  their  journies,  and  the  feveral  courts 
could  hold  their  councils  and  make  their  difpatchcs. 
But  the  certain  knowledge  of  our  refufing  this  me- 
diation might  very  well  arrive  at  Vienna  before  the 
treaty  was  figned ;  nay,  the  treaty  might  be  fign- 
ed upon  this  knowledge,  by  virtue  of  inftruftions 
given  with  this  contingency  fpecified  in  them,     I 
fay,  this  might  be  the  cafe ;  and  therefore  to  affirm 
this  faft,  in  the  terms  Publicola  affirms  it,  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe.     What  Raleigh  advanced  may 
itill  be  true. 

That  full  powers  were  given  by  Spain  to  carry 
on  the  treaty  of  Vienna  four  months  before  this 
offer  of  the  mediation,  is  moft  certainly  true :  and 
therefore  there  is  as  much  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed 
that  early  meafures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it, 
as  there  is  that  other  meafures  than  what  we  have 
feen  purfued,  were  not  taken  to  prevent '  the  effefts 
of  fuch  a  treaty.  Could  it  be  an  abfolute  fecret  to 
our  minifters,  v»rho  ought  to  .be  well  informed  5 
fince  they  have  had  fuch  immenfe  fums  for  fecret 
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fervice,  as  were  never  heard  of  before  their  time^ 
that  Spain  was  negotiating  at  Vienna,  during  thefe 
four  months  ?  (iould  it  be  a  fecret  to  them  that, 
from  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  and  about 
a  year,  at  leaft,  before  this  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed,  the  Spanifh  minifters  were  full  of  fears  and 
jealoufies  about  the  completing  the  Infantafs  mar«* 
riage  with  the  King  of  France  ?  If  thefe  things, 
which  were  not  quite  unknown  to  moft  private  per- 
fons,  who  obferved  the  courfe  of  public  events,  and 
who  fought  information  about  them,  did  not  efcape 
the  intelligence  of.  our  minifters,  how  could  a  con- 
lideration  of  the  circumftances,  which  the  court 
of  Spain  was  in  at  that  period,  efcape  their  faga« 
city? 

From  the  time  of  the  acceffion  of  the  King  of 
Spain  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been  left  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  cardinal  Du  Bois  ;  and  if  we 
were  drawn  into  the  treaty  made  at  Madrid  in  1 721, 
by  this  prince  and  hisr  minifter,  as  I  verily  believe 
we  were,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  who  was  thanked  for  this 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  how  watchful  France,  hath 
conftantly  been  to  feize  and  improve  every  occafion 
of  rendering  our  title  to  Gibraltar  difputable,  and 
df  wrefting  this  important  place  out  of  our  hands. 
We  came  then  into  the  congrefs  of  Cambray  joint 
mediators  with  the  French,  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  but  not  with  equal  advan*^ 
tage ;  not  with  an  equal  fliare  in  the  confidence  of 
one  of  the  parties ;  and  with  our  fliare  in  the  confi- 
^dence  of  the  other,  perhaps,  a  little  diminifhed: 
for  it  is  not  unlikelv  that  the  private  treaty,  made  at 
Madrid  with  the  Kmg  of  Spain,  whilft  we  were  me- 
diators at  Cambray  between  him  and  the  Emperor, 
might  give  umbrage  at  leaft  to  the  latter.     I  know 
not  whether  this  ftep  did  not  even  occafion  fome 
complaint,  though  not  in  form  perhaps,  from  the 
imperial  minifters* 
Vol.  I  P  In 
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In  this  ftate  of  things,  and  in  this  <}ifpo(ition  of 
all  parties,  what  could  it  be  imagined  that  the  Spa- 
niards fh6uld  turn  themfelves  to,  on  the  forefight 
of  a  rupture  of  all  intimacy,  and  even  correfpon- 
dence  with  France?   Could  they  refolve  to  leave 
themfelves  without  any  ally  with  fo  many  enemies, 
and  with  their  interefts  ftill   unadjufted  ?   Could 
they  refolve  to  run  the  rifque,  in  this  condition,  of 
falling  back  into  a  ftatc  of  war,  when  they  were 
about  to  purchafe  peace  at  a  price  which  they  thought 
fo  dear  ?  Could  they  refolve  to  abandon  themfelves 
intirely  to  Great  Britain,  who  had  hitherto  fhewa 
fo  much  partiality  to  the  Emperor,  ftill  their  enemy, 
and  whofe  principal  intercourfe  with  them  had  been 
managed  hitherto  by  France,  to  whom  they  expeft- 
ed  foon  to  become  enemies  ?  Certainly  they  could 
not  refolve  upon  this,  even  as  I  have  ftated  the  cafe; 
much  lefs'  could  they  do  fo,  if  they  had  fuch  an 
inveterate  rancor  at  heart,  as  Publicola  reprefents. 
What  then  could  our  mmifters  imagine  the  Spa- 
niards ftiould  do  upon  a  forefight  of  the  Infanta's 
being  fent  back,  and  by  confequence  of  breaking 
with  France  ?  I  will  venture  to  fay,  for  it  is  plain 
and  evident,  that  if  they  thought  any  thing  on  this 
affair,  they  muft  think  the  very  thing  which  the 
Spaniards  did..    The  Spaniards  began  to  treat  at 
Vienna,  that  they  might  prepare  for  the  worft ;  and 
they  delayed  conclu^ding  their  treaty,  till  what  they 
feared  happened.     Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  it 
was   eafy  to  fee   that,  whenever  the   minifters   of 
Philip  and  the  Imperialifts  ftiould  come  to  examine 
their  matter's  intereft  together,   they  would  foon 
find  thefe  interefts  not  fo  hard  to  reconcile,  nor 
their  want  of  mediators  fo  great,  as  they  had  ima- 
gined, whilft  rivalfhip  and  pique  kept  them  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  that  there  were  men  of  great  weight 
in  the  Emperor's  court,  whofe  private  intereft  muft 
render  them  particularly  zealous  to  promote  this 
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union.  All  this  happened ;  and  it  affords  a  preg- 
nant inftance  of  what  I  faid  above,  that  reafon'  of 
ftate  will  determine  the  conduft  of  princes,  not  old 
ftale  refentments. 

From  what  hath  been  thus  ftated  I  delire  to  make 
fome  inferences,  and  to  recommend  them  to  Pub/i^ 
Calais  confideration. 

Firft  then.  It  appears  more  ridiculous  than  ever 
to  talk  of  the  promife  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  lofs  of 
their  fleet  as  lying  at  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
breaking  out  upon  this  occafion.  Neither  muft  it  be 
faid  abfolutely,  that  our  refiifmg  the  fole  mediation 
at  Cambray  threw  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  Empe- 
ror. In  what  refpeft  this  ftep  might  contribute  to 
it,  will  be  fadd  prefently.  But  the  principal  and 
determining  caufe  of  Spain's  uniting  fo  clofely  with 
the  Emperor,  was  the  fending  back  the  In£anta. 

Secondly,  However  fudden  the  immediate  refolu- 
tion  for  the  departure  of  this  princefs  from  France 
might  be ;  yet  this  defign  had  been  long  in  agita- 
tion ;  fo  long,  that  the  fufpicion  of  it  had  been  en- ' 
tertained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was.  even  publicly 
owned  by  their  minifters  very  many  months  before 
they  fent  their  full  powers  for  carrying  on  a  treaty 
at  Vienna. 

Thirdly,  There  was  furely,  in  the  whole  progrefs 
of  this  aflfair,  notice  enough  to  alarm  any  reafonable 
men,  and  time  enough  to  prepare  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  breach  between  France  and  Spain. 
During  the  life  of  the -Duke  of  Orleans y  he  had, 
and  it  could  not  well  be  otherwife,  the  chief  credit 
at  Madrid.  But  it  was  obvious  enough  that,  by 
fending  back  the  Infanta,  his  fucceffor  would  fur- 
nifli  us  with  a*  fair  opportunity  of  attempting  at  lead 
to  get  between  France  and  Spain,  as  France  had 
flood  between  Spain  and  us,  and  of  maintaining 
ourfelves  in  that  poft.  This  indeed  was  an  object 
of  the  utmoft  importance,   which  deferved  more 
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than  all  our  negodationa  have  coft  us^  and  which  It  it 
not  impoifible  might  have  been  accompUflied  £ot 
lefs.  Whenever  it  ihall  appear  that  we  took  all  the 
meafures  in  our  pqwer,  in  a  proper  manner  and  at 
.  a  proper  time,  for  this  great  end,  infinite  honor 
will  accrue  to  our  minifters  without  difpute. 

Fourthly,  If  we  had  been  as  much  prepared  as 
one  would  think  we  might  in  fo  many  months  have 
been,  we  fhould  have  had  fome  great  advantages, 
which,  if  we  were  unprepared  for  thefe  events,  and 
even  furprifed  at  them,  it  was  impoflible  we  ihould 
reap. 

The  Ible  mediation  could  not  indeed  have  been 
fooner  offered  than  it  was  ;  becaufe  it  could  not  be 
offered  till  Spain  had  broke  with  France^  and  then 
it  was  offered  to  us*  Nay,  if  it  had  been  offered 
fooner,  I  agree  that  we  could  not  have  accepted  it 
fooner,  for  reafons  of  policy  and  even  of  decency. 
But  if  we  had  been  prepared  for  thefe  events,  we 
might  have  ftruck  a  great  ftroke,  as  the  generality 
of  the  world  thought,  and  continue  to  thiiu:,  by  ac- 
cepting the  mediation  in  form,  as  foon  as  it  was  of* 
f(^red.  In  the  cafe  fuppofed  of  preparatory  meafures 
taken  by  us,  on  a  forefight  of  fuch  a  conjutidure, 
it  is  probable  that  Spain  would  not  have  been  extra- 
vagant enough  to  precipitate  fo  bad  a  bargain  as  Ihe 
made  for  herfelf  in  the  Vienna  treaty*  Having  no 
mediator  nor  even  ally,  ihe  was  under  a  necelfity  of 
granting  aimoft  any  terms  to  the  Emperor,  provided 
ine  fecured  the  main  pomts  which  fhe  had  in  view. 
But,  fure  of  our  fupport,  and  fhe  might  have  had 
affurinces  fufficient  for  her  to  depend  upon,  it  is 
impoffibie  to  think  fhe  would  have  carried  her  con* 
ceffions  farther  than  fhe  needed  to  have  done.  Iq 
this  cafe  none*  of  thofe  engagements,  which  were 
talked  of,  but  which  have  never  yet  appeared  fo  in- 
jurious to  Britain,  could  have  been  taJ^n ;  and  we 
might  have  had  perhaps  the  fatisfa^on  of  feeing 
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the  peace  of  Europe  confummated  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  two  princes,  the  adjuftment  of  whofe  inte- 
refts  had  been  fo  long  our  c^re,  and  whofe  union 
16,  without  doubt,  in  general,  and  unlefs  fome  par- 
ticular circiimftances  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature 
hinder  it,  the  common  advantage  of  all  thofe  who 
defire  to  fee  a  balance  of  power  preferved  in  the 
weftem  world.  But  I  go  rarther.  I  will  fupppfe 
that  we  had  not  been  able  to  foften  Spain ;  or  that 
we  had  not  attempted  it,  which  perhaps  was  the 
cafe ;  that  Spain  looked  on  us  with  a  jealous,  and 
even  a  revengeful  eye ;  and  in  fhort,  that  the  media- 
tion was  oflFered  to  us,  without  any  defign  that  we 
fliould  concern  ourfelves  in  it,  and  purely  for  form 
fake ;  yet  furely,  even  in  this  cafe,  fome  advantage 
0iight  have  been  taken  by  our  immediate  acceptance 
of  it.  Our  conduft,  at  leaft,  would  have  been  free 
from  any  objeftion,  and  Spain .  and  the  Emperor 
wbuld  have  been  left  without  any  color  of  excufe. 
Might  not  fuch  a  ftep  have  retarded  the  conclufion 
pf  this  famous  treaty  ?  Might  not  tiipe  have  been 
gained ;  and  would  not  the  leaft  time,  in  this  cafe, 
have  been  of  the  greateft  moment  to  us  ? 

Fifthly,  When  the  mediation  was  offered  us,  we 
could  i^ot  know  how  foon  the  treaty  would  be  fign- 
cd.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  did.  Our  re- 
fiifid  of  it  therefore  muft  have  been  grounded  pure- 
ly on  thefe  two  confiderations,  fo  often  urged  in 
defence  of  this  meafure,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
OUT  inveterate  enemies,  and  that  we  were  in  alli- 
ance with  the  French.  What  is  meant  by  being  in 
alHance  with  the  French,  and  making  this  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  our  relation  to  them  and  our  relation 
to  the  Spaniards,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find.  We  were 
Jarcly  in  alliance  with  one  nation,  as  well  as  the 
other,  from  the  moment  the  King  of  Spain  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  Tind  the  matters  ftiH  un- 
jQmled  at  Cambray  were  folely  relative  to  him  and 
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to  the  emperor.     If  it  be  meant  that  we  thought 
the  French  our  friends,  and  knew  that  the  Spa- 
niards waited  only  for  a  pretended  occafion  to  break 
out  into  enmity  with  us,  I  think  this  reafon  will 
prove  the  very  contrary  of  what  it  is  advanced  to 
prove.     Did  we  fufpeft  that  fomething  contrary  to 
our  intereft,  fomething  dangerous  to  us,  was  work- 
ing up  in  the  negotiation  of  Vienna ;  and  did  we 
for  tWs  very  reafon  decline  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing at  fome.  knowledge  of  what  was  in  agitation 
there  ?  Did  we,  for  this  very  reafon,  refufe  the  beft 
means  we  could  have  hop/sd  for,  of  keeping  our 
antient  friendfliip  with  the  imperial  court,  and  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  check  the  court  of  Spain  ? 
Such  arguments  as  thefe  will  not  pafs ;  and  who- 
ever produces  them  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  too  prefumptuous  an  opi- 
nion of  his  own  fufRciency.     On  the  part  of  France, 
no  objeftipn  could  have  been  made  to  us,  if  we  hid 
accepted  this  mediation  :  for  either  the  points  to  be 
piediated  upon  were  pure  trifles  ;  fuch  as  the  titles, 
and  other  matters  of  as  little  weight,  referred  to 
the  congrefs  of  Cambray ;  in  which  cafe  our  accept- 
ing  the  fole  mediation  muft  have  been  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  French  :  or  thefe  points  were  of  mo- 
ment to  the  general  intereft ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the 
French  ought  to  have  defired  that  we  fhould  con- 
tinue in  the  mediation,  for  the  fame  reafons  which 
ought  to  have  determined  us  to  do  fo.    If  the  friend- 
fliip and  confidence  between  us  and  the  French  was 
not  fo  ftria  as  it  hath  been  reprefented,  they  did 
not  deferve  the  compliment  we  made  them.     If  this 
friendfliip  and  confidence  were  fo  ftrift,  they  might 
^d  they  would  have  truft^d  us  with  pleafure.  Every 
one  knows  how  concerned  and  alarmed  the  French 
were  at  the  refentment  which  the  King  of  Spain 
fliewed  on  this  occafion.     Their  firft  care  was  to  try 
all  poiBble  nieans  of  pacifying  him.     If  we  could 
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have  been  one  of  thefe  means,  their  obligations  to, 
and  their  confidence  in  us  muft  have  increafed. 
We  might  have  treated  for  them,  when  they  could 
not  treat  for  themfelves.  Inftead  of  this,  by  dint  of 
mana|;ement,  we  fo  difpofed  aflfairs,  that  the  French 
in  a  mort  time  treated  for  us  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  we  could  not  treat 
for  ourfelves. 

The  laft  inference  I  fliall  make,  from  all  that  hath 
been  faid,  is  this.  As  fending  back  the  Infanta 
was  the  certain  and  immediate  caufe  of  throwing 
Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  j  fo  our  refufal 
of  the  fole  mediation  may  juftly  be  deemed  an  ac- 
ceflbry  caufe  of  it.  This  refulal  might  give  occa* 
lion  to  carry  the  engagements  of  thefe  two  princes 
farther  than  it  was  for  our  intereft  that  they  fliould 
go.  At  leaft,  OUT  acceptance  of  it  was  the  fole, 
probable  meafure,  in  that  inftant,  of  preventing 
iuch  engagements ;  for  this  union  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Spain  is  not,  in  itfelf,  fo  terrible. 
Spain  might  be  as  well,  nay,  better  for  us  and  for 
all  Europe,  in  the  arms^  of  the  Emperor  than  of 
France ;  and  if  this  union  is  become  formidable  to 
us,  we  may  thank  for  it  our  own  management, 
through  a  long  feries  of  bufmefs,  and  through  di- 
vers revolutions  of  affairs  ;  our  too  much  ncgleft 
of  Spain;  our  too  much  dependence  on  France; 
pur  being,  upon  all  occafions,  indefatigably  bufy 
about  the  interefts  of  other  people,  and  leaving  tb 
other  people  the  conduft  of  our  own;  of  which 
furely  a  more  ftrange  example  cannot  be  imagined 
than  that  which  is  before  our  eyes.  We  would  not 
attempt,  nay,  we  would  not  confent,  to  be  media- 
tors, when  we  flood  in  that  character,  and  could 
(land  in  no  other,  notwithftanding  all  the  reafons 
for  it  in  that  nice  conjundture.  Such  was  our  deli- 
cacy. But  we  have  admitted  and  (may  I  be  allow- 
ed to  fay  fo  ?)  we  have  courted  France  to  atl:  as 
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mediator,  where  Ihe  is  a  party  j  for  France  is  a 
party  to  the  treaty  pf  Hanbver ;  and  the  treaty  of. 
Hanover,  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna>  give  occafion 
jointly  to  the  congrefs  or  Soiffons,  and  all  the  prc- 
fent  negotiations. 

That  France  is  a  party  in  our  quarrel,  we  have 
been  often  told;  and  that  (he  would  ad  asfuch, 
,  we  have  been  often  afliired.  She  was  to  make  be- 
iieging  Gibraltar  a  Ca/us  Faderis.  She  was  to 
march  an  army  into  Roufillon.  What  was  (he  not 
to  do  ?— But  we  have  feen  her  ad  hitherto  no  part 
but  that  of  a  mediator ;  a  common  friend  ;  but  un- 
concerned in  the  quarrel.  .  No  good  eflfea  hath  yet 
appeared,  even  from  her  offices  as  mediator.  If, 
by  thefe  offices,  (he  hath  kept  us  from  a&ing  for 
ourfelves,  and  made  us  prefer  a  precarious  depen* 
dence  to  a  vigorous  war,  lam  fure  the  effefl:  of  her 
;i&in^  in  this  charader  hath  been  a  b;td  oqe  for 
Britain. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  chain  of 
caufes  and  effeds,  which  hath  drs^gged  t^s  into  our 
prefent  difficulties ;  and  as  thefe  dimculties  increaf- 
^d,  the  obftinacy  of  Spain  niuft  o£  courfe  increafe 
iikewife.  If  that  court  had  never  thought  of  gety 
ting  Gibraltar  out  of  our  hands,  the  ftate  we  brought 
ourfelves  into  was  fufficient  to  fuggeft  the  defign  to 
them.  When  once  Spain  had  purchafed  the  em- 
peror's alliance  (I  may  ufe  this  ezpreffion,.the  treaty 
of  Vienna  will  juftify  it)  flie  might  flatter  herfelf 
that  he  would  adhere  to  her,  even  in  unreafonable 
expedations,  fince  he  had  no  more  to  exped  from 
us,  and  had  fp  much  to  receive  from  her*  As  foon 
as  Y^  had  f?tgely  declined  having  to  do  with  her,  or 
for  her,  unlefs  in  concert  with  France,  with  whom 
Che  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  that  time,  FrancQ 
employed  all  poffible  means  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 
Intrigues  of  every  fort,  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular^ 
wer^  fet  on  foot.    They  fucceeded ;  and  Spain  faw 
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(he  had  notfung  to  apprehend.  What  fhe  had  to 
hope,  I  determine  not,  from  this  payty  to  the  Ha* 
nover  treaty.  The  other  princes  and  ftates,  who 
acceded  to  this  treaty,  acceded  in  fncb  a  manner,  as* 
it  is  eafy  to  prove,  if  Publicola  ihould  think  fit  to 
deny  it,  that  we  could  have  little  to  hople,  and  Spain 
little  to  apprehend,  from  their  engagements,  in  her 
difputes  with  us  about  our  immediate  interefb« 

All  other  powers  foftened  towards  each  other  hf 
degrees;  and  by  degrees  we  got  deeper  into  the 
quarrel.  Spain,  from  having  no  ally,  came  to  have 
many ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs  to  be  depended  on ; 
none  to  be  feared.  From  having  a  multitude  qf 
difpute?,  Ihe  came  to.  have  none,  except  with  us* 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  from  having  none  of  our  ia-i 
terefts  in  difpute,  are  come  to  fee  hardly  any  others 
in  controverfy.  From  feeling  ourfelves  bacMd  by^ 
feveral  allies,  we  are  come,  at  lead  in  the  points  of 
dired  relation  to  us,  to  have  in  effed  no  ally  bi^t 
one ;  and  with  that  one  we  own  that  we  are  difla^ 
tisfied ;  nay,  we  own  that  we  are  afraid  of  him. 
The  writer,  I  am  anfwering,  infinuates  both  ;  nay, 
he  does  it  almoft  in  exprefs  words.  He  complains 
pf  the  indifference  of  France  in  fupport  of  our  in* 
terefts ;  and  pf  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  war,  in 
(Concert  with  France.  Who  would  have  thought  it| 
Mr.  D*Jnver4?  Here  is  the  London  Journal  con- 
tradifting  the  Enquiry ;  and  I  am  able  to  point  out 
to  you  many  grofs  inftances  of  his  dojng  the  fame 
thing.  Here  is  Publkol^  accounting  for  our  pre- 
fent  diiSculties,  now  they  are  come  upon  us,'  bj 
the  very  arguments  which  were  urged  againft  the 
Hanover  treaty,  and  which  proved  that  the  natural 
confequence  of  that  treaty  was  juft  what  the  event 
hath  mewn  it  to  be.  Thofe  who  wrote  againfi.  the 
Enquiry  foretold  what  would  happen.  Fublicola 
juftifies  the  miniftry,  by  complaining  that  it  hath 
happei»ed ! 

IwiU 
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I  will  mention  but  one  inftance  more  of  this  kind ; 
and  that  fliall  be  with  relation  to  the  Oftend  com- 
pany. "  The  grand  quarrel,  fays  Publicola^  was 
"  between  us  and  Spain.  -The  Oftend  trade,  about 
**  which  fuch  a  noife  hath  been  made,  was  more 
**  the  concern  of  our  neighbors,  both  by  treaty  and 
**  intereft,  than  our  own.*' — ^Now  I  will  leave  the 
world  to  decide  by  whom  all  this  noife  about  the 
Oftend  trade  hath  been  made.  Did  not  you,  Mr. 
D'jinversy  and  feveral  other  writers,  mainrain  that 
this  company  was  of  .but  little  concern  to  us,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  whole  party  on  the  contrary  fide,  who 
took  all  poffible  pains,  both  within  doors  and  with- 
out, to  prove  that  the  Oftend  trade  was  a  point  of 
the  utmoft  concern  to  Britain,  and  even  ^qual  to 
Gibraltar  itfelf  ?  Nay,  the  author  of  the  Enquiry, 
who  hath  now  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  given 
up,'  in  every  material  article,  by  both  parties ;  even 
by  thofe  who  fet  him  to  work,^goes  fo  far,  p.  57 
of  that  memorable  performance,  as  to  aflert,  that 
Gibraltar  would  be  of  no  importance  to  us,  if  the 
Oftend  company  flieuld  be  fuffered  to  fubfift ;  and 
having  labored  that  point,  with  all  his  ftrength, 
for  no  lefs  than  twenty  pages  together,  concludes  it 
thus :  **  That  not  only  our  own  Eaft  and  Weft  India 
•'  trade,  and  that  of  the  Dutch,  will  be  ruined  by 
*^  the  Oftend  company,  which  will  be  the  imme- 
*^  diate  effefl:,  of  it,  or  rather  is  fo  already  in  fome 
**  degree,  but  alfo  that  the  contagion  will  fpread 
**  to  many  other  branches  of  the  Britifli  and  Dutch 
•*  trade  5  and  convey  along  with  it  the  riches,  the 
"  ftrength  and  the  naval  power  to  the  fame  Spanilh 
^*  Netherlands, 

**  But  were  it  fo  that  tlolland  alone  would  be 
**  the  fufferer  by  the  Oftend  trade,  which  is  far 
"  from  being  the  cafe,  yet  the  ruin  of  Holland  muft 
'•  carry  along,  with  it,  in  the  end;,  the  ruin  of  Bri- 
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Such  abfurditjes  as  thefe  would  provpke  merri- 
ment m  a  cafe  of  *  lefs  confequence ;  but  they  pro- 
voke indignation  in  a  cafe  where  the  honor  and  in* 
tereft  of  our  king  and  country  are  fo  deeply  con- 
cerried. 

Into  this  ftate  were  our  fpreig^i  affairs  brooght, 
when  his  prefent  majefty  came  to  the  crown.  I  men- 
tion thi§  the  rather,  bccaufe  they,  who  now  think 
it  for  their  intereft  to  date  the  rife  of  all  this  mif. 
chief  fo  much  backx^arder  than  it  can  confiftently 
with  truth  be  dated,  may  poiTibly  find  it  for  their  in- 
tereft hereafter,  if  new  and  almoft  unavoidable  dif- 
ficulties fhould  come  upon  us,  in  confequence  of 
what  they  have  done  in  a  former  reign,  to  date  the 
rife  of  them  as  much  too  forward.  Let  it  then  be 
remembered  that  all  which  hath  happened  in  this 
reign,  is  no  more  than  a  prolongation  of  the  fame 
fcene.  The  gr^at  fqenes  of  the  world  are  not  to  be 
fhifted  at  our  pleafure.  They  muft  be  continued 
fometimes,  when  we  are  convinced  the  moft  that 
they  are  weakly  framed.  Opportunities  miift  be 
waited  for,  and  we  truft  they  will  happen.  We 
are  fure  they  will  be  improved  by  th^  capacity,  the 
vigor,  the  experience  and  valor  of  our  auguft  mo- 
narch. A  feafonable  and  powerful  effort  hath  often 
broke  through  the  moft  complicated  evils.  A  word 
hath  often  effefted  what  the  moft  tedious  negotia- 
tions, fuch  as  we  have  been  accuftomed  to,  could 
never  have  brought  about. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Pubjicoh  far  this  time ; 
and  I  hope  for  good  and  all.  If  my  letter  is  grown 
into  a  greater  length  than  I  defigned,  this  hath  been 
owing  principally  to  an  earneft  defire  of  fetting  thefe 
matters  (fo  often  and  fo  grofsly  mifreprefentedj  in  a 
juft  and  clear  light.  I  have  advanced  no  fafts  but 
fuch  as  are  of  public  notoriety,  fuch  as  I  know  to 
\>e  true,  and  fuch  as  I  do  verily  believe  to  be  fo, 
upon  fuch  grounds  as  reafpnable  men  have  always 
'    '^  thought 
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Aought  fttffidellt  to  conftitute,  in  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture, tb^  high^fl:  probability.  I  have  endeavored 
to  pufh  no  confequence,  nor  to  ftrain  any  argument 
farther  than  I  judged  it  would  evidently  bear ;  for 
whatever  PubJicola  may  think,  which  concerns  me 
little,  I  afiiire  you,  Mr.  lyAnvers^  that  I  would  not 
have  given  myfelf  this  trouble,  fmall  as  it  is,  of 
anfwering  him  for  any  other  reaibn  but  this }  that,  in 
order  to  ^et  well  out  of  our  prefent  difficulties  and 
dangers,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  truly  how  we  came 
into  them ;  and  (hat  he,  therefore,  who  contributes 
to  difpel  from  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  thofe 
mifts  of  error  which  are  fo  induftrioufly  railed  at 
this  time,  does  fome  fervice  to  his  king  ;md  his 
<:owtrjr, 


I  am,  3ir,  ^c. 
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A 


SIR, 

S  foon  as  I  heard  that  the  author  of  the  *  En- 
quiry had  condefcended  to  take  notice  of  a  Letter 
which  you  .thought  fit  to  publifli  in  your  Journal  of 
the  fourth  of  January  laft,'  I  refolved  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  fo  great  an  honor,  and 
to  defire  you  to  convey  them  into  the  world.     This 

•  The  following  was  the  motto  to  this  Anfwcr  to  the  De- 
fence, &c.  viz.  "  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  abjcA  fcrvility 
^  of  condu6l,  than  for  people,  fo  long  famed  for  commerce  and 
•*  bravery,  to  fee  their  darhng  good,  and  their  peculiar  glory, 
«  the  pledge  of  their  liberty,  and  life  of  all  their  property,  juft 
**  going  to  be  forcibly  and  unrigbteoufly  torn  from  them ;  and 
**  tamdy  to  look  on  without  one  ftruggle  for  fo  great  a  ble£Gng, 
**  or  one  hearty  effort  againft  the  invaders  of  it.  What  can  we 
**  become,  if  we  give  our  confent  to  fuch  ruin  by  our  own  fu- 
**  pine  indolence  and  infenfibility,  and  fuffer  ourfelvet  to  be 
«  Anpt  of  our  boafted  ftrength  and  ornament  at  once,  but  a 
«•  nation,  the  moft  deipicable  of  all  nations  under  heaven ;  ex- 
*^  pofed  to  the  contempt  and  infults  of  the  world  about  us  here 
^  below,  and  rendered  utterly  unworthy,  by  our  own  «ondu6l, 
•*  of  the  care  of  Providence  above  us  ?'' 

Enquiry,  p.  86i. 
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duty  ihould  have  been  difcharged  immediately,  if  t 
had  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  avocations  of  a 
very  different  nature ;  and  if  I  had  not  obferved, 
on  a  review  of  the  prefent  difpofitions,  that  there 
was  no  reafon  in  force  to  make  a  very  fpeedy  reply 
neceffary.  What  I  am  going  to  fay  nov^  will,  I 
think,  juftify  me  for  what  I  have  faid  already,  in 
the  opinion  of  mankind ;  and  at  leafl:  in  the  fecret 
thoughts  even  of  the  author  and  defender  of  the 
Enquiry  :  and  as  this  effect  of  the  little  additional 
trouble  I  am  about  to  give  myfelf  is  the  principal, 
nay,  the  fole  good  one  which  I  dare  exped,  we  are 
in  time  for  that ;  and  by  confequence  I  ihall  not 
Ibfe  my  labor  by  my  delay. 

This  author  hath  thrown  feveral  matters  in  my 
way,  to  which  it  is  proper  I  fhould  fay  fomethinj? 
beiore  I  enter  into  that  which  is  ftridly  the  fubjea 
of  our  prefent  difpute* 

He  declares  upon  this  occaiToti,  with  all  poiiible 
fisrioufnefs,  that  "  he  hath  not  writ,  or  di&ated,  or 
•*  advanced,  or,  direftly  or  indirefUy,  had  the  lead 
••  part  in  the  writing  or  publifhing  any  paper,  which 
^  hath  appeared  in  the  world,  in  any  form,  from 
•*  the  time  of  writing  the  Enquiry,  and  from  fomtf 
*^  time  before  that,  to  the  twentieth  of  January, 
^  1728-9/'  He  makes  this  declaration,  «*  and  for 
**  that  fpace  of  time,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
^^  papers  printed  in  the  London  Journal ;  in  all 
^  which  he  hath  been  utterly  unconcerned  either 
*  direftly  or  indireftly/* 

Far  be  it. from  me  to  tjueftion  the  truth  of  fo 
folemn  a  declaration.  I  give  entire  credit  to  it } 
and  I  freely  own  that  he  hath  reafon  to  complain  of 
me  for  tnfmuating,  at  lead,  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
the  London  Journals.  The  little  fliare  I  have  had 
in  the  paper  war  hath  not  given  me  many  opportu* 
ntties  of  knowing  the  combatants ;  and  the  pro* 
du£Uons  ojx  one  fide  gave  me  little  curiofity  to 
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enquire  after  the  authors  of  them.  But  I  found  it 
univerfally  affirmed,  and  no  where  cohtradided, 
that  this  gentleman  had  a  hand  in  the  weekly  papers 
juft  mentioned*  The  perfons  who  recommended 
thefe  papers,  countenanced  the  opinion  ;  and  were 
glad,  perhaps,  that  fo  confiderable  a  name  (hould 
give  them  an  authority  which  might  fupply  whatever 
elfe  they  wanted.  Nay,  I  found  amongft  thofe,  who 
were  acquainted  with  this  author,  and  who  profefs 
a  particular  regard  for  him,,  fome  who  were  angry 
at  him  on  this  very  account ;  fome  who  were  forry 
for  him ;  but  none  who  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
faft.  What  may  have  given  occafion  to  fo  general 
a  concurrence,  he  can  beft  tell.  I  urge  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  only  to  fliew,  how  I  was  led  into  an 
error.  It  was  indeed  error,  not  malice.  But  ftill 
I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  take  this  occafion  of  afking 
his  pardon ;  and  I  do  it  with  all  poffible  ferioufnefs, 
as  he  made  his  declaration,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart ;  becaufe  I  am  as  much  convinced,  that 
he  neither  abetted,  encouraged,  nor  paid  the  authors 
of  thefe  papers,  as  I  am  that  he  was  not  himfelf 
the  author  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  imputed  to  me,  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  anfwer  for,  on  account  of  the  perfonal  feverities 
which  this  author,  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  com- 
plains of.  We  muft  acknowledge,  and  we  ought 
to  lament,  that  our  public  papers  have  abounded 
in  fcurrility.  One  would  be  tempted  to  imagine, 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  held  all  the  year  round  ia 
Britain,  for  thofe  who  can  do  nothing  but  rail,  have 
had  their  encouragements  to  write ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  this  gentleman^s  candor  will  oblige  him 
to  confefs,  that  nothing  but  a  thorough  contempt 
hinders  complaints  from  being  made  againft  the  wri- 
ters of  his  own  fide,  much  L^wter  grounded  and 
fupported  by  much  ftronger  inftances  than  he  can 
produce  againft  the  writers  of  the  oppofite  fide,  in 
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his  own,  or  in  any  other  cafe.  For  trij  party  1 
(hould  be  extremely  forry  to  liave  it  faid  of  me, 
with  truth,  that  I  had  railed  istt  any  author,  ihftead 
of  anfwering,  or  even  in  anfwering  his  book ;  and 
lefs  than  ahy -would  1  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  for 
fuch  it  is,  towards  one  who  delends,  with  fo  much 
uniformity  of<:oridua,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that 
comer-ftone  of 'public  liberty.  He  who  will  fupport 
what  hurts  himfelf,  becaufe  he  thinks  it  the  fupport 
of  the  whole  liberty  wc  enjoy,  6iall  meet  with 
nothing  from  me  but  that  which  he  deferves  froiii 
all  mankind,  the  utmoft  refped,  whenever  he  leaves 
me  the  power  of  (hewing  it,  confidently  with  tht 
regard  I  owe  to  truth,  and  to  my  own  neceffary 
defence. 

He  will  not,  I  hope,  think  it  inconfiftenf  with 
this  refped  for  his  pcrfoh,  or  with  that' which  I  have 
for  fome  of  his  writings,  if  I  cannot  bring  myfelf 
up  to  have  the  fame  for  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Rea- 
*^  fons  of  the  Condutl  of  Great  Britain  ;*^  or  for 
his  "  Defence  cf  this  Enquiry."  He  appesirs  to 
have  a  paternal  fondnefs  for  the  firft  of  thefe  treap 
tifes,  which  amounts  even  to  a  partiality ;  the  more 
furprifing,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  one  who  canho^ 
fo  numerous  and  fo  fair  an  offspring.  I  (hould  !iot 
have  attempted  to  draw  him  out  of  an  error,  which 
he  feems  to  indulge  with  fo  great  a  fatisfaQ:ion,  if 
he  had  not  made  it  neceflfary  for  me.  Since  he  hath 
done  fo,  I  will  offer  fome  o'bfervations  on  the  Eo- 
^uiry  itfelf,  before  I  come  to  the  Defence. 

The  circumftance  upon  which  he  feems  to  tri- 
umph a  little,  (that  the  inquiry  was  not  anfwered) 
he  will  permit  me  to  fay  is  often  a  very  equivocal 
proof  of  the  merit  of  a  book.  The  fame  mouths, 
it  feems,  which  pronounced  the  Enquiry  to  be  a 
mean  and  defpicable  performance,  *'  have  more  thaii 
**  once  e3;preircd  in  print  their  earned  defire  thai 
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"  fome  able  hand  wduld  airfwerit.**  From  wh.at 
mouths  he  took,  this,  I  know  not.  But  furely  the 
tefUmony  of  thofe  who  defired  foiae,  able  hand 
would  anfwer  what  they  judged  to  be  mean  and 
defpicable,  is  an  odd  teftimonyfor  him  to  quote; 
fmce  it  could  proceed  &-om  nothing  but  a  defign  to 
ridicule  him. 

Though  the  Enquiry  was  not  anfwered  in  form, 
yet  I  believe  that  feveral,  perhaps  all,  the  points  on 
which  his  iyftem  leaned,  were  occafionaDy  examin- 
ed, and  fufficiently  refuted  by  you,  Mr.  D'Anvers^ 
and  by  others.  If  no  more  was  done  I  take  the 
reaibn  to  have  been  plainly  this.  The  minifterial 
air  of  authority  and  information  affumed  in  it,  made 
even  thofe,  on  whom  this  air  did  not  impofe,  judge 
that  it  was  prudent  to  wait  till  time  and  events  fhould 
open  the  fcene  a  little  more ;  and  as  the  fcaie  open- 
ed, ihey  perceived  that  the  Enquiry  was  daily  an- 
fwered, in  the  mod  effedual  manner,  to  their  hands ; 
fo  that  the  author  might  have  waited  all  His  life, 
perhaps,  for  fomething  more  of  this  fort,  if  he  Jiad 
not  thought  fit  to  feize  an  opportunity  of  defending 
it,  not  more  worthy  his  notice,  than  feveral  others 
'before  given  him ;  and  if  my  refpeft  for  him,  and 
my  defire  to  (land  fair  ill  his  opinion  had  not  deter- 
mined me  to  make  him  a  reply. 

As  to  the  effefl:  of  the  Enquily,  which  be  thinks 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  **  awakened  multitudes  out 
^  of  a  dull  and  languid  ftate  into  life  and  vi^ 
"  gor ',  and  that  it  was  not  found  to  procure  flum- 
*'  bers  either  to  thofe  who  liked  it,  ^or  to  thofe  who 
*^  difliked  it  ;*'  I,  who  was  moft  certainly  one  of 
thofe  who  either  liked  or  difliked  it,  can  affirm,  with 
the  greateft  truth,  that  if  it  did  not  procure  me 
lumbers,  it  did  not  keep  mc  awake.  Some  of  the 
fads  advanced  in  it  were  ftrange  and  furprifmg ; 
but  then  they  were  deftitute  of  any  proof,  except 
vthe  ftrong  affirmations  of  the  author,  and  coUeAi- 
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ons  of  circumftances  fo  extremely  trivial,  that  they 
became  burlefque  a$  foon  as  they  were  ferioufly  ap- 
plied. A  bare  expofition  of  any  real  danger  from 
the  pretender  would  have  waked  muhitudes  into  life 
and  vigor,  though  the  Enquiry  had  never  been 
written.  But  I  apprehend  that  fo  many  pages  fpent 
on  Wharton^s  Rambles,  Ripperda^s  chit-Chat,  hear- 
fays  of  what  one  great  man  writ  concerning  what 
another  great  man  faid,  three  Mufcovite  fliips  com- 
ing to  Spain,  embarkations  which  were  never  made, 
and  armies  which  were  .never  affembled,  could  have 
no  other  effed  than  to  compofe  multitudes  into  perr 
£e6t  tranquillity,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their 
fecurity  on  this  head.  Any  furmifes  of  an  engage- 
ment, on  the  Emperor's  part,  to  ailift  Spain  in  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar  by  force,  could  provoke  no 
indignation,  whatever  elfe  it  might  provoke,  nor 
caufe  any  alarm.  We  knew  Gibraltar  to  be  im- 
pregnable to  the  Spaniards,  before  Ripperda  de- 
clared it  to  be  fo  ;  and  what  affiftance  the  Emperor 
could  give  them  towards  reducing  this  place,  unl^s 
he  had  in  his  fervice  fome  of  Mr.  Waller^  winged 
troops  and  Pegafean  horfe,  we  .were  not  able  to 
difcover.  As  to  the  Emperor*s  real  engagement  in 
this  article  towards  Spain,  and  as  to  the  engsige- 
ments  of  Spain  towards  the  Emperor,  on  the  article 
of  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  we  foon  knew  what 
they  w^ere ;  and  with  this  knowledge  our  alarm 
ceafed.  What  was  faid  in  the  long  differtations, 
-about  the  Oftend  company,  caufcd  likewife  little  or 
no  emotion  in  us.  Our  intereft  was  plainly  not  that 
of  principals,  till  the  Dutch  had  the  addrefs  to  make 
us  fo,  by  their  acceflion  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover ; 
and  the  condudk  of  our  own  court,  who  beheld, 
with  fo  much  indifference,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
this  company,  had  taught  us  to  be  indifferent  about 
it.  Thefe  confiderations,  and  many  others  which 
I  omit^  hindered  the  Enquiry  from  having  the  effefl;, 
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vAdch  tins  geatleman's  paternal  fondnefs  makes 
him  believe  it  had.  The  part,  if  I  may  have  leave 
to  fay  fo,  was  over-ad:ed.  But  ftill  I  lee  no  reafon 
that  he  has  to  be  concerned,  becaufe  one  way  or  - 
other  the  end  of  writing  it'was  anfwered.  The  En- 
quiry was  the  book  of  a  day,  like  fome  little  ani« 
mals  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis,  which 
came  to  life  in  the  morning,  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of 
their  creation,  and  died  before  night. 

There  is  a  point,  on  which  the  author  and  defender 
of  theEnquiry  values  faimfelf  and  hisbook  very  9iuch; 
I  mean  the  ftriS  regard  to  truth  which  he  amires  ns 
he  obferved  in  writing.  Now,  though  I  am  ready  to 
agree  that  this  author  has  always  a  great  regard  to 
truth,  yet  I  affirm  that  I  could  write  a  book  as  big 
as  the  Enquiry,  filled  with  nothing  but  demonftra* 
tions  of  his  errors  in  matters  of  raft.  Too  much 
confidence  in  the  informations  he  received,  too 
much  hafte  in  compofing,  and,  above  all,  that  fire 
which  is  apt  to  over^heat  the  imagination  of  pole- 
mical  writers,  muft  have  caufed  thefe  errors:.  It  is 
impoflible  to  account  any  other  way,  how  a  gentle- 
man of  nice  honor,  remarkable  fincerity,  anS  even 
exemplary  piety,  inftead  of  making  his  propofitions 
conftantly  the  refult  of  the  evidence  he  found,  upon 
a  thorough  examination,  true,  fhould,  through  a 
v/hole  book,  have  conftantly  fuited  his  evidence  to 
a  certain  fet  of  propofitions ;  and  how  fads  and 
dates,  as  ftubborn  things  as  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  other  men,  Ihould  grow  foft  as  wax  under  his 
touch. 

But  it  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  difquifition 
of  this  fort.  It  would  (new  ill-nature,  which  I  hope 
I  have  not;  and  it  would  be  now  of  no  ufe  whatever. 
1  muft  however  defend  myfelf,  as  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  offend  him ;  and  therefore  fince  he  contradids 
what  I  iaid,  viz.  that  ^^  he  had  been  given  up  in 
^*  «yery  material  article  of  the  Enquiry ;"  I  think 
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myfetf  oblxgdd  to  prove  it.  "  Hov  eaify  arc  fadi 
^*  words  as  thefc,"  fays  our  author,  *'  hut  how  hard 
^'  to  fupport  thcra  ?"  Now  I  do  aflfure  him  that  thefc 
words,  as  far  as  they  may  be  thou^t  harfli  or  im-* 
polite,  will  at  no  time  fall  eafily  from  my  tcmgue  or 
pen ;  but  he  will  find  that  it  is  eafy  for  mc,  upon 
this  occafion,  to  fupport  them.  I  will  confine  my- 
felf  to  the  four  grieat  points  of  danger,  arifing  from 
the  Vienna  treaties,  and  mentioned  already.  Let 
us  fee  whether  he  has  been  given  up  in  them  or  not. 
According  to  the  Enquiry,  we  were  in  danger  of 
lofing,  not  only  our  £a(t  and  Weft-India  trade,  but 
many  other  branches  of  the  Britiih  trade,  by  the 
privileges  fuppofed  to  be  granted  to  the  Empcror^rf 
fubjeds,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  privi- 
leges we  are  debarred.  Nay,  it  was  very  itrongly 
infinuated  that  even  the  ruin  of  Britain  was  involved 
in  this  point.  If  this  had  been  the  cafe,  and  if  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  had  thus  fettled  the  matter,  there 
would  have  been  occafion  for  all  the  outcries  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  Enquiry,  and  for  ftill  more. 
But  our  moft  knowing  merchants  gave  up  this 
point,  as  foon  as  they  read  and  confidered  the  feve- 
ral  daufes ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  contra^Uhg 
powers  declared,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  ob- 
jeftion,  that  their  meaning  was  not  to  give  thefe 
privileges  to  the  Imperial  fubje£ts  above  other  nati- 
ons ;  and  that  they  would  explain  the  text  accord- 
ingly, if  any  ambiguity  made  it  nedeflary.  But  in 
truth  there  was  little  or  no  ambiguity  in  the  matter, 
except  what  the  reprefentations  of  it  occafioned; 
for  without  entering  any  deeper  into  it,  let  us  ob- 
ferve  that  the  anfwers  which  this  author  gives  to  the 
objeftion,  which  he  was  forced,  from  the  notoriety 
of  the  thing,  to  make  to  himfelf,  are  evaiive  and 
fallacious  j  for  fince  the  fame  liberty  of  entering  the 
Spanilh  ports  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  cafe  of  diftrcfs 
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by  bad  weather,  or  for  refreftment,  is  granted  to 
us  by  the  treaty  of  1670,  as  is  granted  to  the  Impe- 
rial fubjeds  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, .  does  it  follow 
that  more  is  granted  to  them  than  to  us,  becaqfe  the 
liberty  granted  to  us  hath  ceafed  for  many  years  ? 
If  we  have  not  made  ufe  of  the  liberty,  the  hOt 
2iffirmed  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  If  we  have  been 
denied  it,  fuch  denial  is  an  infra^ion  of  the  treaty 
of  1670,  and  proves  that  we  have  had  injuflice  done 
us  by  the  praftice  of  the  Spaniards  j  but  doth  not 
help  to  prove  that  we  have  had  any  done  us  by 
their  conceffions  to  the  Emperpr,  with  whom  they 
may  keep  th^s  article,  perhaps,  as  little  as  they 
hav^  done  with  us,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  have  thie 
fame  means  of  obliging  them  to  it  as  we  have  iii 
our  power,  whenever  we  pleafe  to  employ  them. 

How  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
came  to  be  quoted,  on  this  occafion,  is  to  me 
V^arvellous.  That  article  is  made  general  to  all  na- 
tions; but  was  particularly  direded  againflf  the 
IVench,  who,  even  at  that  time,  continued  to  ob- 
tain licences  to  fend  (hips  to  trade  in  the  South  Sea, 
as  they  had  done  all  the  war.  But  the  treaty  of 
Utrecnt  confirms  the  treaty  of  1670;  and  the  fti- 
pulation,  that  "  no  licence,  or  any  permiflion  at  all, 
**  fhall  at  any  time  be  given  to  the  Frenchj^  6r  any  ' 

-  "  other  nation  whatfoever ^to  fail,  traffic,  &c. 

**  to  the  dominions  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
^*  in  Aifierica,'*  cannot  furely  be  conftrued  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  right  of  going  into  thofe  parts,  in 
the  caf^s  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  1670.  '^^his 
feems  fo  clear,  that  I  may  pronounce  the  gentleman 
given  up,  on  this  head,  by  the  mod  knowing 
naerchai^ts,  and  by  every  man  who  can  read  ana 
uiiderftand  ^h^t  he  reads. 

But  J  may  go  fs^rther ;  for  it  appears  even  from 

the  fifth   article  of  the  provifional   treaty  itfelf, 

vhich  h  faid  tp  fecuire  us  from  the  dangerous  en- 

I  '  gagements 
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gagements  contained  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  with 
relation  to  trade,  that  the  king  of  Spain  "  never 
"  underftood  to  grant,  by  the  faid  treaty,  any  pri- 
**  vileges  contrary  to  the  treaties  confirmed  above ; 
^*  nor  to  give  to  his  Imperial  majefty  any  greater 
"  advantages  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  other  nations 
"  in  their  commerce ;  his  Imperial  majefty  adopt-. 
'*  ing  for  his  fubjefts  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
**  tion,  made  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty." 
And  it  is  very  obfervable  that  this  article  feems  to 
be  inferted  in  the  treaty,  merely  upon  the  furmifes 
of  the  minifters  of  France,  Great-Britain  and  Hol- 
land, who  have  pretended,  as  it  is  faid  in  th^  in- 
troduction to  it,  "  that  in  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
*'  concluded  at  Vienna  on  the  firft  of  May,  1725 — 
**  there  v/ere  divers  claufes,  which  claflied  with  ar- 
♦*  tides  of  fcveral  treaties  of  commerce,  anterior  to 
"  the  year  1725,"  &c. 

If  therefore  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  Vienna  treat]^ 
itfelf,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  their  Imperial 
and  Catholic^majefties,  as  foon  as  the  objedion  was 
firft  ftarted,  and  their  offer  to  remove  any  fuppofed 
ambiguity  in  this  article  of  the  Vienna  treaty,  were 
not  fufEcient  to  fatisfy  us ;  what  farther  fatisfeftion 
fliall  we  receive  by  the  provifional  treaty,  in  cafe 
it  ftiould  be  accepted,  which  contains  only  the  very 
fame  declaration  ? — But  this  hath  been  fufficiently 
explained  already  by  your  correfpondent  Raleigh. 

As  to  the  Oftend  trade,  he  thinks  that  I  myfelf 
cannot  be  againft  him,  unlefs  in  the  degree  of  the 
importance  of  it.  Now  this  is  the  very  point  upon 
which  he  muft  be  given  up,  in  this  cafe,  if  he  is 
given  up  at  all.  I  never  heard  that  any  man  was 
wild  enough  to  affirm,  that  the  ttade  carried  on 
from  Oftend,  was  of  no  confequence  whatever  to 
us.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether  that  trade  be  of 
that  degree  of  importance  to  us,  which  he  repre- 
fents.     He  afks,  "  who  of  thofe  I  oppofe  hath  dc- 

♦*  clared 
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**  claired  againft  him  in  this  ?"  1  anfwer,  The  very 
perfon  I  quoted  in  the  paflage  he  had  before  his  eyes, 
when  he  alked  this  queftion.  He  fays,  in  the  En- 
quiry, "  that  our  Eaft  and  Weft-India  trade  will  be 
^^  ruined  by  the  Oftend  company ;  that  they  are  fo 
"  already,  in  fome  degree ;  that  the  contagion  will 
'**  fpread  to  other  branches  ;  in  fhort,  that  this 
**  trade  will  carry  riches,  ftrength,  and  naval  power 
"  from  us  to  the  Spanifli  Netherlands/'  What 
fays  Publicola  ?  "  The  Oftend  trade,  about  which 
"  fuch  a  noife  hath  been  made,*'  (he  muft  mean 
by  the  Enquirer,  fince  the  Enquirer  made  more 
noife  about  it  than  all  the  other  writers  put  together) 
**  was  more  the  concern  of  our  neighbors,  both 
*'  by  treaty  and  intereft,  than  our  own."  I  appeal 
now,  in  my  turn  j  and  I  appeal  to  the  Enquirer 
himfelf.  Is  not  one  of  thefe  reprefentations  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  the  other  ?  Does  not  Publicol^d 
diminifli  the  confequences  of  the  Oftend  trade  to  us, 
and  treat  it  even  lightly  ?  Does  not  he  magnify  it, 
in  the  ftrongeft  •terms,  and  make  our  all  depend 
upon  the  obftruftion  of  it  ?  Does  not  Publicola^  an 
author  whom  I  oppofe,  give  him  up  ? 

We  are  now  come  to  the  danger,  much  infifte4 
upon  in  Jthe  Enquiry  *,  "  of  having  Gibraltar 
**  wrefted  out  of  our  hands  by  force,  if  it  be  pof- 
*'  fible,  unlefs  we  will  bafely  yield  it  up ;"  and  this 
danger  is  grounded  on  a  fuppofed  f  mutual  engage- 
ment  between  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain, 
contained  in  a  fecret  offenfive  treaty.  The  writer 
of  the  Enquiry  confeffes,  "  that  the  Imperial  refident 
*'  read  to  fome  of  our  minifters  the  words,  which 
**  he  faid  were  the  contents  of  the  article  which  his 
?*  mafter  had  entered  into,  relating  to  Gibraltar  j 
**  the  which  implied,  that  his  mafter  had  engaged 
**  to  ufe  his  good  offices  for  the  reftitution  of  Gi- 
f  *  braltar/*     Now  from  hence,  becaufe  this  refident 
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Tea4  all  that  related  to  thi»  point,  aa4  <li4  notfhew 
the  whgle  treaty  to  u$,  any  mojc  than  we  thought 
aurfelvj^s  Qbliged  tQ  Ihew  to  the  Imperial  minifters 
the  treaties  or  1721,  which  wa  made  at  Madrid 
with  one  of  the  parties  between  whom  we  were  m 
that  time  mediators,  Jn  the  congrefs  at  Cambray  j 
from  hence,  I  fay,  the  writer  I  am  anfwering  con* 
eludes  that  the  truth  of  what  he  imputes  to  th^ 
ICmperor  ftands  confirmed :   but  this  offenfive  ^lli- 
ance  bath  appeared  lutherto  no  where,  except  in  hii 
writings;  and  the  article  relating  to  Gibraltar,  in  the 
defenftve  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  fcng  of 
Spain,  is  furely  as  contrary  as,  pofiible  to  all  that  he  hath 
advanced.    By  that  article  it  appears,  that  the  Spa* 
niards  affirmed  a  promife  on  our  part  to  reftore  GU 
braltar*'  In  confideration  of  this  promife,  the  em- 
peror declares  he  will  not  oppofe  this  reftitutiou,  if 
it  be  made  amicably ;  that  if  it  be  neceflary,  he 
will  employ  his  good  offices,  and  even  his  mediation^ 
if  the  parties  defire  it.     Till  therefore  the  Enquirer 
can  (hew  an  other  article  between  the  contrafting 
powers  in  the  Vienna  treaties,  aboi^t  Gibraltar,  this 
muft  be  reputed  the  fole  article  of  that  kind,  and 
by  confequence  a  flat  contradidion  to  all  that  he 
hath  faid  on  this  occafion  j  fo  that  if  his  own  fide 
do  not  give  him  up  in  this  cafe,  both  they  and  he 
will  be  giv^n  up,  I  fear,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
other  man  in  Europe  5  to  which  I  (hall  add,  fince 
the  obfervation  lies  fairly  in  my  way,  that  every 
rnan,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  intereft  of  Eu- 
rope, knows  it  as  much  the  intereft  of  the  emperor^ 
that  Britain  fliould  keep  Gibraltar,  as  it  is  the  in* 
tereft  of  one  of  our  allies,  that  we  fhould  lofe  the 
pofieffion  of  this  place;    and  yet  we  have  been 
taught,  by  fome  profound  ftatefmen,  to  apprehend 
the  Emperor's  efforts  to  take  it  from  us,  and  to  rely 
on  the  afliftance  of  France  to  preferve  it  to  us- 

I  have 
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I  Jitve  refenred  to  the  laft  the  greateft  of  all  tbofe 
dangeirs,  whkh  are  reprefented  in  the  Enquiry  ^  a&d 
that  is  the  danger  of  the  pretender. 

It » there  afHrmed,  *  "  that  one  exprefs  article  of 
<<  the  alUanee  between  the  emperor  and  Spain,  con- 
«<  tained  an  obligation  in  favor  of  the  pretender,  and 
'^  a  ftipulation  to  make  the  attempt  for  him  in  £ng- 
"  Jand,  before  opening  the  war  in  any  other  parts. '^ 
Nay,., this  author  was  fo  well  informed  of  all  thefe 
proceedings,  that  he  gives  ua  the  particular  engage- 
nkent&  which  the  pretender,  in  return,  took  towards 
the  Emperor  and  Spain.  All  thefe  things  are  avert- 
ed in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  as  founded  on  '^  pofi* 
^^  tive  intdligence ;  on  intelligence  from  more  than 
^  one  perfon ;  on  undoubted  intelligence,  and  fuch 
**  as  could  be  entirely  depended  on.**  Now  I  fut 
pcft  that  the  enquirer  would  think  me  very  imperti- 
nent, if  I  fhould  feem  to  queftion  the  authority  of 
his  intelligence  ;  and  yet  I  verily  believe,  that  I  have 
better  reafons  to  do  fo  than  he  bad  to  depend  upon 
it,  when  he  writ  the  words  I  have  quoted.  But 
we  will  wave  faying  any  thing  more  on  a  point  on 
which  it  is  proper  for  neither  of  us  to  fpeak  plain.* 
His  good  opinion  of  the  intelligence  communicated 
to  him  vrill  not  give  it  the  ftarap  of  inifaUibility ; 
nor  will  my  bad  opinion  deftroy  its  credit.  The 
world  will  therefore  judge,  or  rather  has  judged,  of 
the  validity  of  what  he  does  not  explain,  by  the 
force  or  weaknefs  of  the  other  circumllances  which 
he  enlarges  upon ;  and  bv  obferving  whether  the 
courfe  of  events  hath  juuified  this  boaited  intelli* 
gence  or  not.  I  have  jull  mentioned  above  the  chief 
of  thefe  circumllances;  and  notwithftanding  the 
great  -refped;  I  have  for  this  author,  nothing  (hall 
oblige  me  to  treat  them  more  ferioufly.  I  will  ihew 
}ii|s>, -however,  that  the  courfe  of  events  hath  deftroy- 
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cd  all  the  ufe  he  pretended  to  make  of  thefc  circum- 
ilances,  and  that  it  has  contradifted,  inftead  of  cob- 
firming  his  intelligence*  He  lays,  f  **  that  the  vi- 
"  gorous  refdlutions  taken,  and  the  preparations 
<'  and  difpofitioBS  made  by  Great  Britain,  fufpend- 
"  ed  the  execution  of  this  defign.  The  Spaniards 
"  found  themfelves  obUged  to  fend  part  of  thdf 
"  fhips  froiii  Cadiz  and  St.  Andero  to  the  Weft- 
"  Indies,  and  the  Mufcovite  ftiips  returned  home." 
-^Very  well !  The  event  does  not  yet  juftify  the  in- 
telligence ;  but  that  is  accounted  for.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  defign  was  fufpended  for  the  prefent. 
The  defign  went  on  then ;  and  the  preparations  for 
an  invafion  by  confequence.  It  muft  have  been  fo ; 
for  we. find  in  the  Eiiquiry,  {  that  the  defign  thus 
fufpended  was  afterwards  prevented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Britifh  fleet  en  the  Spanifh  coaft.  Now 
let  me  defire  ypu^  Mr,  D'Anvers,  to  take  the  trou- 
ble of  turning  to  Sir  Jobn  Jennings*  letter,  dated 
Auguft  lo,  17^16,  and  made  public  here;  in  which 
ycu  will  find  the  Spaniards  fo  little  prepared  to  in- 
vade us,  that  when  he  came  on  their  coaft,  they  feem- 
ed  to  be  in  the  greateft  confternation,  that  all  the 
troops  they  could  affemble  did  not  exceed  three 
thoufand  men,  and  that  thefe  were  in  very  bad 
condition. 

I  a(k  now,  is  the  intelligence  of  the  enquirer,  upon 
this  head,  fupported  by  any  thing  but  his  own  affirma- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  contradifted  by  the  whole  courfc  of 
.  events  ?  Does  there  appear  the  leaft  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  fure  foundation  to  build  upon,  when 
he  made  fuchbold  affertions,  and  offuch  a  nature? 
The  fccret  offenfive  treaty,  which  he  talks  fo  much 
of,  has  never  appeared,  nor  any  footfteps  of  it;  and 
many  people  are  apt  to  believe  that  it  never  exifted 
aiiy  wher£   but  in  fome  people's  luxuriant  ^cy^  ♦ 
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The  feveral  treaties  made  at  Vienna  in  1725,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Spain,  have  been  long  pub- 
lic ;  and  when  it  was  obferved,  feme  where  or  other, 
that  nothing  was  contained,  in  them  like  what  the 
enquirer  had  afferted,  the  enquirer  was  given  up. . 
He  was'  faid  to  be  njiftaken.  The  article,  in  favor 
of  the  pretender,  was  faid  to  be  in  fome  other  trea- 
ty ;  and  afterwards  in  no  formal  treaty.  It  was  not 
a  treaty.  It  was  an  engagement.  This  may  be 
called,  by  fome  ill-bred  people,  (huffling :  but  fure 
I  am  that  it  muft  pafs  for  a  direfit  giving  up  of  this 
author ;  who  will  find,  perhaps,  if  he  pleafes  to  en- 
quire into  the  particulars  of  what  paffed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  the  perfon  who  gave  him  thus  up,  had 
fome  fliare  in  fetting  him  to  work. 

After  this,  it  is  hardly  worth  notice,  that  the 
author  of  the  **  Obfervations  on  the  Coadudi:  of 
."  Great  Britain,*'  has  given  him  up  likewifej  for 
the  utmoft  which  this  writer  ventures  to  fay,  when 
he  comes  to  fpeak  of  this  engagement,  afferted  by 
the  enquirer  to  be  contained  in  an  article  of  a  treaty, 
is  this ;  ''  our  apprehenfions  were  that  there  might 
**  be  engagements  in  favor  of  the  pretender,"  Let 
the  enquirer  confider  again,  whether  I  was  in  the 
wrong  to  advance,  that  he  had  been  given  up,  even 
by  his  own  fide. 

Having  juftified  what  I  prefumed  to  advance  .con- 
cerning the  Enquiry,  I  come  now  to  the  Defence 
ofit.    .  .      ^         ^ 

The  gentleman  begins  this  Defence  by  dating  the 
cafe,  fo  he  calls  it,  as  he  did  in  the  Enquiry ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  what  hath  fol^ 
lowed  fmce  the  date  of  that  book ;  that  is  to  fay, 
he  reprefents  the  matter  in  difpute,  juft  as  it  fuits 
his  purpofe  j  leaving  out  many  things  neceffary  to 
fet  the  .whole  in  a  true  light ;  afferting  fome  things, 
which  have  been  never  proved ;  and  others,  which 
I  think  never  can  be  proved ;  making  what  infi- 
;:'  nuatioiis, 
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nuations,  drawing  what  conclufions  he  thinks  fit; 
and,  in  a  word,  begging  the  quefUon  in  alsioft 
e\'«ry  line.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  for  what  pur- 
pofe  this  is  done.  The  reafon  given,  I  am  fure,  is 
not  a  good  one ;  fince  the  principal  fa£ls  and  rea- 
fonings  upon  which  the  ftrength  of  all  that  can  be 
faid  muft  be  founded,  are  fo  far  from  feeming  to 
be  forgot,  that  they  fcem  to  be  the  only  things  ns- 
membered,  or  thought  of  at  this  time,  and  are  the 
common  topics  of  almoft  every  converfation.  . 
There  muft  therefore  be  fome  other  reafon  for  this 
method  of  proceeding ;  and  I  can  guefs  but  one. 
This  method  may  perhaps  be  thought  proper  to 
catch  unwary  readers,  and  to  pive  a  particular  biafs 
to  their  minds,  with  which  they  are  to  read  and 
to  judge  of  all  that  follows.  I  could  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  art ;  and,  without  being  at  much  pains, 
draw  up  a  ftate  of  the  cafe  very  contrary  to  that 
which  he  hath  drawn,  and  at  leaft  as  plaufible. 
But  I  think  the  proceeding  too  unfair  to  copy  after 
it.  I  have  indeed  no  reafon  to  do  fo ;  fince,  very 
indiflferent  to  all  other  confiderations,!  fcek  nothing 
in  this  difpute  but  the  difcovery  of  the  trutli :  and 
therefore,  as  I  will  receive  nothing  but  what  is  fop- 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  faft,  and  the  force  of 
argument,  fo  I  will  not  prefume  to  attempt  impof- 
ing  any  thing,  void  6f  both,  upon  others.  BeTides, 
this  gentleman  undertakes  to  "  confider  what  I 
*'  have  advanced,  either  againft  any  thing,  in  which 
**  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  concerned ;  or  upon 
•**  any  fubjeft  of  debate,  (of  this  debate  he  means) 
*'  -which  appears  to  him  to  be  of  importance  :**  fo 
that  if  I  am  able  to  refute  all  that  he  objedls  to  me, 
in  the  Defence  of  this  Enquiry,  I  refute  all  objec- 
tions, of  any  importance,  to  what  1  have  faid  i^  my 
former  letter  to  you ;  and  then  I  imagine  that  his 
flate  of  the  cafe  will  do  him  no  great  honor,  and 
his  caufe  little  good* 
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Thre  firft  pbint  on  which  1  am  attacked  by  the 
defender  of  the  Enquiry  is,  on  the  turn,  fo.he  calls 
it,  which  i  have  givien  to  the  very  beginning  of  this 
whole  fcene.     He  means  the  Vienna  alliance* 

Let  us  fee  therefore  whether  it  is  he  or  I,  for  one 
of  us  may,  perhaps,  have  done  fo,  who  hath  endea- 
vored, in  treating  this  fubjea:,  to  turn  every  thing 
to  the  fervice  of  fome  other  caufe  than  that  of  truth. 

In  the  Enquiry,  he  reprefented  the  Vienna  affi- 
ance, as  to  the  manner,  and  as  to  the  matter  of  it, 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  phsenomena  which 
ever  appeared  in  the  political  world.  ^  What  fur- 
prize  to  fee  two  princes,  rivals  almoft  from  their 
infancy,  •*  two  powers,  that  could  hardly  be  kept 
**  within  the  bounds  of  common  decency  towards 
**  one  another,  privately  running  into  one  another's 
•*  arms,**  as  he  exprei!es  himfelf  ?  What  a  furprir^e 
t6  fee  the  Emperor  abandon  the  mediation  of  Gr^at 
Britain  and  France ;  to  the  firft  of  whom  he  and  his 
family  owed  fo  many  obligations ;  and  to  the  laft 
of  whom,  in  conjunftion  with  the  firft,  he  owed  the 
acquifition  of  Sicily,  and  the  other  advantages  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  ?  What  a  iurprize  to  fee 
Spain  abandon  this  mediation,  juft  in  the  moment, 
as  my  adverfary  has  extremely  well  obferved.  When 
the  interefts  of  the  Duke  of  Parmn  were  m  agita- 
tion  J  interefts  which  Spain  had  extremely  at  heart ; 
and  in  the  fupporting  which,  flie  had.  reafon  to 
think  h^tfelf  fure  of  fuccefs  againft  the  Emperor ; 
becaufe  the  mediators  had  taken  fecret  engagements 
with  her  to  favor  thefe  interefts,  by  one  of  the  trea- 
ties made  at  Madrid  in  1721  ?  \Vhat  a  furprize  to 
fee  Spain  do  this,  and  in  doing  it^  not  only  forego 
the  advantages  which  the  mediators  had  procured, 
and  were  to  procure  for  her,  in  many  refpefts ; 
particularly,  in  that  favorite  point,  the  fucceflion 
of  Don  Carlos  ;  but  malcefo  bad  a  bargain  for  her- 
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felf  at  Vienna,  that  the  Emperor,  according  to  this 
author,  and  indeed  I  think  according  to  the  truths 
"  gained  every  thing,  and  particularly  the  guaranty 
^'  of  his  own  fuccemon  ?" 

All  this,  it  muft  be  confefled,  appeared  wonder- 
ful, and  excited  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  know  what 
were  the  fprings  of  fo  great,  and,  according  to  thefe 
reprefentations,  fo  fudden  a  revolution  of  couiicils 
and  interefts.     But  here  we  were  dropped.     The 
enquirer  fpent  much  time,  and  took  much  pains  to 
fhew  what  did  not  occafion  it ;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  pretended  to  fliew  what  did ;  unlefs 
he  meant,  that  we  fhould  take,  for  caufes  of  it, 
thofe  terrible  defigns  which  he  imputes  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Spain.     Our  minifters,  who 
fefem  to  haveforefeen  fo  little  that  France  and  Spain 
might  break,  and  that  the  negotiations  then  on  foot 
might  be  thrown  into  confufion,  or  take  fome  new 
courfe,  by  this  rupture,  grew,  it  feems,  prodigioufly 
alert  and  fagacious  afterwards.     They  did  not  fore- 
fee  what  happened;    but  they  difcovered  ftrange 
myfteries  of  iniquity  concealed  under  this  tranfac- 
tion,  when  it  had  happened ;  and  thefe  myfteries 
we  find  pompoufly  unfolded  in  the  Enquiry,  with 
all  the  improvements  and  embellifhments  which  the. 
author*s  luxuriant  fancy  could  beftow  upon  them. 
Now,  fuppofing  thefe  difcoveries  to  have  been  real, 
the  things  fo  difcovered  can  be  looked  upon  no  other- 
wife  than  as  circumftances  of  the  general  meafure ; 
the  meafure,  which  the  Emperor  and  Spain  took, 
of  treating  by  themfelvcs  and  for  themfelves  ;  and 
therefore   they   wanted    to    be   accounted   for  as 
much  as  the  meafure  itfelf:  but  upon  this  head, 
I  fay,  the  enquirer  gave  us  no  fatisfadion.     Far 
from  explaining  to  us   what  might  induce  Spain 
to    take    fuch    a    refolution,    at    that    particular 
point  of  time,  rather  than  at  any  other,  he  did 
not  afford   us   the   leaft  hint    to    guefs,  why  we 
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(hould  take  ft  at  all ;  and  yet  fo  ftrange  an  effeft 
mufl  have  had  fome  very  confidcrable  caufe ;  too 
confiderable  certainly  to  be  abfolutely  a  fecret,  and 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  conjefturc. 

This  remarkable  defcft  was,  I  believe,  felt  by 
every  perfon  who  read  the  Enquiry ;  and  therefore 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difpate,  the  writers  of  the 
fame  fide  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  af- 
fign  fome  caufe,  which  might  appear  proportionable 
to   fuch*  extraordinary  effcdls ;    and  which,  at  the 
fame  time^  might  not  be  inconfiftent  with  what  their 
great  matter,    the  enquirer,    had  advanced.     The 
tafk  was  not  eafy  ;  and  indeed  they  haVe  fucceeded 
accordingly.     Some  laid  the  caufe  of  ail  in  that  in- 
veterate rancor,  which  they  fuppofed  the  court  of 
Spain  to  have  conceived   againit  us,  oa  two  ac« 
counts ;  the  promife  made  by  Lord  Stanhope  about 
Gibraltar,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniflr  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.     When   this  was  exploded,  and  T 
think  it  was  fo  as  foon  as  examined,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  another  fyftem ;  a  very  ftrange  one  in* 
deed  :  for  it  declares  that  the  Emperor,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  the  three  contrading  powers  with 
Spain  in  the  quadruple  alliance,  aded  the  moft  per- 
fidious part  imaginable  in  that  whole  proceeding  ; 
fuch  a  part  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  would  have  (lartled  at.    The  fuccefSon  of 
Don   Carlosy  was,  it  feems,  •  a  point,  which  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  ;  which 
the  Emperor,  who  had  already  obtained  his  defires 
in  the  affair  of  Sicily,  could  not  be  for  ;  to  which 
the  French  were   averfe ;  which  Great  Britain  Had 
reafon  to  oppofe  and  prevent;  and  which  it  was 
plain  that  the  Spaniards  could  never  carry  in  a  cou* 
grefs,  where  every  party  was  an  enemy  to  their  in- 
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tentions*  Surely  nothing  fo  extravagant,  nothing 
fo  infolent  as  this  was  ever  yet  advanced !  If  you, 
Mr.  D*Anvers^  had  prefumed  even  to  infinuate  any 
thing  like  it,  I  believe  you  would  have  been  profe- 
cuted  with  all  the  fevcrity  poiSble;  and  I  am  fure 
you  would  have  been  given  up  by  all  your  friends. 
Neither  can  I  conceive  how  the  enquirer,  who  is  fo 
i^ealous  an  aHertor  of  our  honor  in  the  obfervation 
of  treaties,  could  pafs  by  fuch  an  imputation  as  this, 
without  darting  his  thunder  at  the  impious  head 
U'ho  devifed  the  flander  ;  uitlcfs  he  thinks  it  an  ir- 
remiflible  fm  to  account  for  any  thing  in  contradic- 
tion to  himfelf ;  and  a  venial  fault  to  accufe  Great 
Britain  and  f'rance,  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  of 
fomething  worfe  than  a  violation  of  treaties;  even 
qf  making  them  with  a  defign  to  break  them  ;  and 
of  obliging  a  prince,  by  long  negotiations,  and  by 
3  war,  to  accept  conditions,  which  they  never  in- 
tended fliould  be  made  good  to  him. 

Amongtt  others,  I  prefumed,  at  laft,  to  account 
for  this  great  event  upon  principles  which  I  believed 
to  be  true,  notwithllanding  all  that  I  read  in  the 
j^nquiry ;  and  which  1  ftill  believe  to  be  true,  not- 
vithfl:anding  all  that  is  faid  againil  them,  in  the  De- 
fence of  the-Enquiry» 

The  defender  begins  with  quotings  two  or  three 
paflages,  which  relate  to  the  fending  back  the  in- 
fanta, and  the  point  of  the  fole  mediation,  out  of 
ipy  letter  to  you  ;  and  then,  without  difproving  the 
fftfts,    or   fo  much   as  mentioning    the  argument 
grounded  upon  them,  he  pretends  that  the  whole  is 
hypothetical ;  and  thinks  it  would  be  a  full  and  fuf- 
1/cient  reply  to  me,  to  "  frame  a  fcheme  on  the  other . 
**  fide,  audio  oppofefuppofition  rofuppofition,  and 
*'  one  arbitrary  interpretation  of  appearances  toano- 
**  iher."     After  which  he  proceeds  to  frame  fuch 
a  fcheme,  partly  on  fafts,  which  he  would  have  us 
helicve  true,  and  parrjv,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  from 
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his  own  invention ;  and  this  he  thinks  proper  to  ©ppofe> 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  to  the  account  t  have  given. 

NowMf  it  fhall  appear,  on  examination,  that  I 
have  built  upon  undeniable  facts,  and  liave  reafoned 
juftly,  inftead  of  .building  on  fuppofitions,  andgiv^ 
ing  arbitrary  interpretations  to  appearances,  this 
author's  fmartnefs  u^ili  tuin  upon  himfelf,  and,  in- 
ftead of  (hewing  that  1  defcrved  no  anfwer,  he  will 
only  have  flicwn  that  he  was  unable  to  give  me  a 
good  one. 

Let  us  enter  into  this  Examination. 

I  affirmed,  and  I  do  ftill  affirm,  that  from  the 
death  of  the  Duke   of  Orleansy  the  SpaniGi  rainif- 
ters  wEre  full  of  fears  and  jealoufies  about  the  com- 
pleting the   infanta's  marriage  with  the^  King   of 
France.     Neither  do  I  find  any  thing  urged  in  the 
Defence  of  the  Enquiry,  to  deftroy  the  credibility 
of  this  fadl.     Indeed,  if  it  was  proper  to  defcend 
into  particulars  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  it  would  not 
be  at  all   difficult   to  demonftrate,  from  a  confi- 
deration  of  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  French 
minillry,  and  of  the   diffei-ence  of  pcrfonal   fitui- 
tions,  inierefts  and  views,  that  although  there  ne- 
ver could  have  been  room  for  fuch  fears  and  jealou- 
fies as  thefe,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  lived, 
yet  there  was  great  room  for  entertaining  them,  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  his  fucceifor.     But  this  is 
not  all.     Thefe  fears  and  jealoufies  increafed  and 
firengthened  daily  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanifh  mi- 
nifters  ;  and  if  this  author  pleafes  to  enquire,  I  be- 
.  lieve  he  will  find,  or  elfe  his  prompters  deal  very  un- 
fairly by  him,   that  the  delay   and   excufes  of  the 
court  of  France,  about  performing  the  cerernony  of 
the  Fiancialles,  which  Spain  expeded  fhould  have 
been  performed  foon  after  the  time   at  which  the 
Duke   of  Orleans  died,  confirmed,   in  the  higheft 
degree,  the  fufpicions  already   taken.     The   cere- 
mony of   the  Fiancialles   would  have  fecured  the 
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marriage.  What  other  effe^  then  could  excufes  and 
delays  in  this  affair  produce,  but  that  which  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

The  Enquiry  •  fays,  "  that  the  refolulion  of  the 
"  court  of  France,  relating  to  the  infanta,  did  not 
"  come,  no  not  in  fufpicion  to  Madrid,  ^till  March 
*'  8th,  N..  S.  1723-5."  If  he  means  the  particular 
f  efolution  of  fending  her  back  at  fuch  a  determinate 
time,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  how  much  fa- 
ever  the  affirmation  might  impofe,  when  it  was  made 
ufe  of  at  firft,  and  before  this  matter  had  been  fuf- 
ficiently  canvaiTed.  But  if  the  refolulion  of  fending 
the  infanta  back,  at  fome  time  or  other;  in  plaiti 
term?,  the  refolulion  of  not  completing  Ker  mar- 
riage  with  the  Kh\g  of  France  be  meant :  then,  I 
fay,  that  1  might  very  juftly  have  fet  this  affertion 
down  in  the  lift  of  tbofe  which  are  made  in  the 
book  withowt  a  ftricl  regard  to  truth  ;  for  it  is  un- 
deniably true^  that  the  .Spanifli  minifters  in  foreign 
courts,  entertained  this  fufpicion  above  a  year  before 
that  time.  It  is  equally  true,  that  feveral  months 
before  that  time  they  fpoke  of  this  meafure,  as  a 
thing  they  expefted ;  and  I  add,  that  feveral  pri- 
vate perfons,  at  leaft,  writ  from  Madrid  in  the  fame 
ftile,  to  their  corrcfpondcnts  in  other  countries. 
Of  all  this  I  am  as  fure,  as  I  am  fure  I  now  hold  a 
pen  in  my  hand ;  or  that  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A 
'*  Defence  of  the  Enquiry,**  is  now  lying  before 
me ;  and  therefore  neither  the  authority  of  the  En- 
quiry, noT  any  better  authority  can  perfuade  me, 
that  the  fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  fend  the  infanta 
hack  from  France,  did  not  come  to  Madrid  till 
March  1724-5;  becaufe  it  would  be  abfurd  to  be- 
lieve, thai  the  mfnillers  of  that  court  were  lefs  in-* 
formed  or  lefs  jealous  about  an  affair  of  this  impor- 
tance,  than  private  perfons;    or  that  the  repeated 
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advices,  which  mull  have  come  from  the  Spanilh 
miniiters  abroad^  made  no  impreilion  upon  thofe  at 
home» 

This  hO.  is,  I  think,  pretty  weit  eftablifhed ;  and 
the  others  I  am  to  mcntio  i  will  occaCon  no  difpute. 
They  are'  thefe.  The  Spaniards  •  fiift  took  the  re- 
folution  of  throwing  off  the  mediation^  and  of  treat- 
ing at  Vienna  in  November  1724;  and  Ripperda*s 
full  powers  were  figned,  according  to  the  Enquiry, 
on  the  2  ^d  of  that  month  ;  that  is,  about  a  year  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Soon  after 
this,  the  negociation  was  begun ;  but  the  treaties, 
in  which  it  terminated,  were  not  figned  till  the  laft 
of  April  and  the  firft  of  May,  1725* 

Thefe,  I  prefume,  are  fafts,  and  not  fuppofitions. 
Let  it  now  be  confidered  how  I  argue  upon  thera, 
and  whether  my  reafoiling  be  nuthing  more  than  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  appearances,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Defence  hath  raihiy  pronounced,  but 
not  ventured  to  attetnpt  to  prove.  The  fum  of  my 
argument  is  this.  Since  the  Spaniards  expected 
chat  the  infanta  would  be,  a  little  fooner  or  a  little 
later,  fent  back  from  France,  they  expefted  to  find 
themfelves,  a  little  fooner,  or  a  little  later,  obliged 
in  honor  to  (hew  a  due  refenlment  of  this  affront,  to 
fend  back  the  princefles  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
from  Spain,  and  to  break  oflF  that  correfpondence 
which  had  fubfifted  between  the  two  courts,  from 
Spain's  acceflion  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  and 
which  had  been  fo  intimate,  during  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  They  could,  not  forefee  how 
long  this  rupture  might  laft,  becaufe  they  could 
not  forefee  how- foon  a  change  would  be  made  ia 
the  French  miniftry,  and  fatisfaftion  be  givctt 
them  for  this  affront ;  but  they  could  not  fail  to 
forefee,  that  if  this  event  Ihould  happen  during  the 
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congrefs  of  Cambray,  fometbing  worfe  than  the  af- 
front would  follow,  and  they  muft  remain  in  the 
moft  abandoned  condition  imaginable  ;  broke  with 
one  mediator  ;  not  Aire  of  the  other;  the  Emperor 
in  pofleffion  of  Sicily ;  and  the  reciprocal  condi- 
tion, in  favor  of  Don  Carlos,  not  eflfeftually  fecured 
to  them.  Thefe  things  are  fo  intimately  and  ne- 
ceffarily  tied  together,  that  I  can  as  little  drfcover 
how  it  is  poflible  to  allow  the  firft  faft  which  re- 
gards the  fufpicions  and  expectations  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  deny  the  confequences  which  follow,  as 
I  can  fee  how  it  is  poflible  to  contradift,  with  the 
lead  appearance  of  reafon,  a  faft  fo  publicly  known, 
fupported  by  fo  niany  circumftances,  andjuftified 
by  fo  many  confequences  as  the  firft  is.  The  pro- 
bable  arguments  employed  in  the.  Defence,  and 
which,  it  may  be  pretended,  will  ferve  to  provfe 
that  though  the  Tact  were  true,  and  the  fufpicion  I 
have  infilled  on  was  entertained  by  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, yet  that  it  did  not  produce  the  efFefts  of  throw- 
ing Spain  into  the  engagement  fhe  took  at  Vienna, 
will  be  confidered  prefenily. 

'I  hus  far  then,  as  we  have  a  deduftion  of  fafl:s, 
not  of  fuppofitions ;  fo  we  have  a  thread  of  confe- 
quential  argument?,  not  a  rhapfody  of  arbitrary  in- 
terpretations of  appearances.  The  cafe  is  fairly 
ftated,  and  no  imaginary  fcheme  is  offered  to  be  im- 
pofed  for  truth.  The  probability,  which  refults 
from  this  ftate,  is  confirmed,  and  I  think  turned 
into  certainty  by  the  event.  By  the  ftate  above- 
mentioned,  it  was  probable  that  Spain  would  take 
meafures,  in  time,  againd  the  diflrefs  to  which  (he 
muft  forefee  that  fhe  ftoodexpofed.  Accordingly, 
the  Spaniards  began  to  treat  at  Vienna  before  the 
infanta  was  fent  from  France,  which  is  a  faft  al- 
lowed  on  all  hands,  that  they  might  prepare  for  the 
worft  ;  and  when  I  add,  that  they  delayed  conclud- 
ing their  treaty,  ci  that  the  conclufion  of  their  treaty 

was 
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was  delayed  till  what  they  feared  happened,  what 
do  I  affirm  more  than  wjjat  my  adverfary  allows  ? 
He  had  faid  at  firft,  that  the  "  treaty  of  peace  was 
*•  figned  at, Vienna,  before  what  Spain  feared  from 
^*  France  was  known  there.**  He  has  correSed 
that  affertion,  and  has  faid,  "  that  as  the  treaty  of 
*'  peace  was  agreed  to  at  Vienna  before  whit  Spain 
**  feared  from  France  was  known  at  Vienna  to  have 
*'  happened  ;  fo  it  was  figned  before  the  refufal  of 
"  Britain  could  be  known  there ;"  that  is,  the  re- 
fufal x>f  the  fole  mediation.  The  firft  point  then 
is  yielded  to  n>e.  The  Spaniards  did  not  aftually 
fign  at  Vienna,  till  the  news  came  thither,  of  the 
infanta's  being  aftually  fent  from  France ;  though 
they  had  fettled  and  agreed  their  terms  with  the 
imperialifts,  on  the  knowledge  that  (lie  would  be 
fent  away.  On  the  fecond  point,  all  that  I  urged, 
as  fa£t  or  argument,  (lands  in  the  fame  force  it  did 
before ;  for  I  defire  this  author  may  not  be  indulged 
in  aiiberty  I  fliall  never  take  with  him  nor  any  one 
cife,  the  liberty  of  carrying  my  affirmations,  by 
ftrained  conftruftions,  farther  than  the  plain  and 
natural  import  of  the  terms  I  employ. 

In  oppofition  to  Publicola^^X  fliewed  that  the  man- 
tier  in  which  he  affirmed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to 
have  been  figned  before  the  refufal  of  the  media*. 
<ion  was  known  there,  did  not  refute  Raleigh^  on 
account  of  fome  poflible  circumflances  there  men* 
iioned.  Now  this  author  has  been  forced  to  leave 
the  proof,  drawn  from  thofe  poflible  circumftances, 
juft  as  he  found  it.  "  There  is  no  proof,*'  fays  he, 
"  but  the  bare  poffibility  here  infifted  on,*'  I  fay 
no  more.  The  argument  is  as  ftrong  againft  himj 
as  againfl  Publicola;  for  even  after  the  advantages 
tafken  over  PubHcolay  for  not  exprefling  himfetf 
clearly,  this  author  has,  for  reafons  eafy  to  be 
gueffed,  expreffed  himfelf  in  a  manner  liable  to  the 
jTame  objeftion.     **  The  peace  was  figned,"  he  fays, 
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^^  before  the  refufal  of  Britain  could  be  known/' 
What !  before  it  could  be  known  by  certain  and  di-. 
re£l  intelligence,  or  before  it  could  be  known  in 
form,  after  the  tedious  round  which  this  refolution 
was  to  take  f    That  is  npt  explained  ;  and  yet  that 
was  the  fingle  point  on  which  any  thing  could  be 
faid   to  the  purpofe.     In  (hort,  we  purfued,  with 
great  (leadinrfs,   our  wife  niaxims  of  negleding 
Spain,  and  of  adhering  clofely  to  France;  infomuch 
that  thofe  who  wifhed  us  no  good,  were  perhaps 
heard,  when  they  infmuated  that,  far  from  contri- 
buting to  ward  off  a  blow  fo  much  apprehended  by 
Spain,  we  privately  abetted  France,  in  her  defign 
of  breaking  the  match,  and  imagined  by  that  mea- 
sure, to  eftablifh  ah  irreconcilable  quarrel  between 
the  two  courts.     The  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  impe- 
rialifts,  hs^d  reafon  to  believe,  from  our  whole  con- 
dud,  that  we  ihould  not  accept  the  fole  mediation, 
which   had  been  offered  to  us;  and  was  it  then 
flrange  that  the  former,  neglefted  by  us,  provoked 
,by  France,    (hould  prefs  the   figning   this   treaty, 
without   waiting  long  for  our  anfwer ;  or  that  the 
Emperor,  who  got  fo  much  by  the  bargain,  (hould 
qonfent  to  it  ? 

Having  been  thus  led  tp  the  affair  of  the  fole 
mediation,  which  I  had  hitherto  omitted  to  fpeak  of, 
in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  I  (hall  confider  it  here, 
as  far  as  this  author  has  made  it  neceffary  for  me. 
In  my  letter  to  you,  Mr.  D^Anvers^  I  dwelt  a  good 
deal  upon  it.  I  placed  it  in  every  light,  and  de- 
bated all  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  as  well  as  I  was 
;ible.  Now,  if  what  I  urged  was  abfurd  and  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe,  this  author  (hould  have  (hewn, 
in  general,  that  it  did  not  defcrve  a  more  particular 
fiufwer.  If  what  I  urged  was  clear  and  llrong,  as 
fome  people  imagine  it  was,  this  author,  who  de- 
clares himfelf,  in  every  point,  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion,  (hould  haye  had  the  goodnefs  to  examine  and 

refute 
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refute  my  arguments.  How  it  happens  I  know  not; 
'.but  this  great  mafter  of  polemical  writing  hath,  in 
every  inftancc,  upon  this  occafion,  avoided  to  enter 
into  the  argument.  He  hath  dwelt  on  the  outfide  of 
things,  and  hath  generally  cavilled  at  circumftances. 

I  havejuft  now  given  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this; 
^ud  I  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  this  gentle- 
man, that  I  am  no  apologift  for  Spain,  though  he 
endeavours  to  fix  that  character  upon  me  by  an  in- 
nuendo,  fo  very* fine,  that  I  was  for  fome  time  at  a 
lofs  to  find  out  his  meaning.  I  neither  founded  to 
arms  again  ft  the  Spaniards,  two  years  ago ;  nor 
am,  at  prefent^  an  advocate  for  bearing  their 
delays  and  their  infu|ts.  I  neither  aggravated,  two 
years  ago,  the  depredations  and  hoitilities  commit* 
ted  in  th?  Weft-Indies  by  the  Spaniards ;  *  "  and 
'*  thofe  violences  by  which  the  whole  commerce 
"  "^of  Jamaica  hath  been  well  nigh  deftroyed,  and 
"  the  trade  of  that  ifland  reduced  to  a  miferable 
*'  condition ;"  nor  do  I  now  foften  in  their  tavor, 
and  call  thefe  outrages  and  loffes  by  the  gentle 
name  of  f  "  inconveniencies  attending  a  ftate  of 
"  uilcertainty/* 

But  to  return.  Having  given  an.  inftance  of  this 
author's  cavilling  at  circumftances  not  material  in 
the  difpute,  I  ihs^ll,  now  give  fome  inftances  of  his 
affirming  over  again,  by  way  of  anfwer,  what  had 
been  refuted  before;  and  when  I  have  done  this,  I 
fhall  have  taken  notice  of  all  that  he  fays  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  the  fole  mediation. 

Firft  then,  he  fays,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ne- 
gotiations going  on  at  Vienna  was  a  jjuft;  reafon  to 
decline  this  offer,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  a 
mere  piece  of  mockery.  But  he  does  not  fo  much 
as  pretend  to  fay  a  word,  in  anfwer  to  what  I  in* 
lifted  upon,  as  an  advantage  in  accepting  this  me* 

*  ^nqviiiy,  page  6o.  f  Dtfence,  page  13. 
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<)iation,  even  fuppofmg  it  offered  to  us  without  any 
defign  that  we  (hould  concern  ourfelves  in  it.  He 
does  not  pretend  fo  much  as  to  controvert  what  I 
urged  to  prove  that  the  worfe  opinion  we  had 
of  the  defigns  carried  on  at  Vienna,  the  more 
reafon  there  was  to  catch  at  this  offer  of  the . 
mediation. 

Secondly,  he  infifts,  that  we  could  not  accept 
this  mediation,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  alliance 
with  France;  and  he  fuppofes,  that  this  reafon 
>vill  be  thought  juft  by  **  all  thofe  who  do  not 
**  think  the  breach  of  faith,  and  the  violation  of 
"  treaties,  matters  of  no  concern/*  Here  again 
is  another  charitable  innuendo.  But  let  it  pafs. 
It  would  be  eafy  to  ftrengthen  all  that  was  faid  on 
this  fubjeft,  in  my  letter  to  you,  by  (hewing  the 
difference  between  fuch  a  ftipulation  as  this  of  a 
joint  mediation,  and  the  covenants  which  princes  and 
ftates  enter  into  with  one  another,  about  their  mu- 
tual interefts.  But  there  is  no  need  of  it,  fince 
this  author,  who  thinks  fit  to  ihfill  on  this  point, 
hath  not  thought  fit  to  anfwer  any  one  of  the 
arguments  urged  by  me  to  prove  that  France 
could  not  have  complained  of  us,  if  we  had  ac- 
cepted this  mediation  ;  and  yet  there  were  fomc 
dilemmas  laid  down,  which  feemed  to  deferve  a 
folution. 

Laflly,  he  pretends  that  1  affirmed,  againft  the 
moft  public  fads,  and  the  plainefl:  appearances,  what 
I  faid  to  (hew  that  our  acceptance  of  the  mediation 
mufl  have  been  agreeable  to  France :  and  yet  what  I 
faid  was  founded  on  public  fafts,  and  the  plaineft 
appearances ;  which  he  has  not  touched,  becaufe  he 
durft  not  deny  them.  It  is  really  very'  ftrange, 
that  fo  confiderable  an  author  (hould  continue 
Co  write  when  he  can  neither  find  out  new  ar- 
guments, nor  anfwer  the  objeftions  made  to  old 
ones. 

Having 
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Having  now  difpatched  the  point  of  the  fole  medi- 
ation, it  remains  that  I  fayfomething  to  thofe  proba- 
ble arguments,  if  they  deferve  that  name,  which  I 
have  civilly  given  them,  by  which  this  gentleman 
pretends  to  deftroy  what  is,  I  think,  eftabliftied  on 
the  folid  foundation  of  faft  and  reafon,  concerning 
the  meafure  taken  in  France  after  the  death  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans^  to  break  the  match  with  the 
infanta,  and  the  confequence  of  that  meafure,  the 
-  throwing  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

Now  the  firft  of  thefe  arguments  is,  that  the  court  . 
of  Spain  did  not  mention  this  affront  from  France, 
as  any  inducement  to  the  tranfaftion  at  Vienna;  and 
that  any  fuch  mention  would  have  been  inconfiftent 
with  other  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Stanhope  tlI  Ma- 
drid. Very  well.  It  is  then  an  eftabliflied  rule, 
that  we  are  not  to  believe  a  court  has  motives  for 
their  conduQ:,  which  motives  they  do  not  own  al- 
though we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons  imaginable  to 
believe  fuch  motives  true.  Another  rule,  which 
this  author  would  do  well  to  ellablifh  at  the  fame 
time,  and  which  is  founded  on  as  much  reafon  as 
the  former,  is  this ;  that  we  are  to  believe  all  the 
motives  which  a  court  thinks  fit  to  give  ouf,  to  ac- 
count for  their  conduft,  although  we  have  the  plain- 
eft  proofs  imaginable  that  thefe  motives  are  falfe. 
Such  logic  as  this  was  never  introduced  into  politics, 
I  believe,  before ;  and  1  am  perfuaded  that  you,  Mr. 
D^Anvers^  will  iexcufe  me  if  I  fpend  no  time  in  aur 
fwering  it.  Let  m^  defire  you  however,  before  I 
leave  this  argument,  to  turn  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  pages  of  the  Enquiry,  where  you  will  find 
that  the  enquirer  fays,  the  imperial  minifters  at  Cam- 
bray,  at  London  and  at  Paris,  talked  the  very  language, 
which  the  defender  of  the  Enquiry  fays  the  Spaniards 
were  always  aihamed  to  make  ufe  of  *.  Nay,  the  en- 
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quirer  adds,  that  '^  upon  the  firfl  public  news  of  the 
''  Vienna  treaty  at  Madiid,  the  difcourfcs  of  many 
*'  were  taught  to  run  that  way,  and  to  dwell  upon 
**  that  fame  popular  topic.'* 

The  fecond  of  thefe  arguments  is  this : — ^If  the 
news  of  fending  back  the  infanta  from  France^  aiid 
of  Great  Britain's  refufing  the  fole  mediation,  bad 
both  ccme.  to  Madrid  before  Ripper  da  was  feiit  from 
thence  j  even  this  "  could  not  have  really  been^  aRd 
**  would  not  have  been  pretended  to  have  been  the 
"  motive  of  what  was  afterwards  done  at  Vicn- 
"  na.  *  And  why,  pray  ?  Becaufe  when  the  news 
of  our  refufing  the  fole  mediation  did  come,  the 
couTt  of  Spain  acknowledged  it  tb  be  a  reafonable 
proceeding.  This,  you  fee,  is  built  on  the  princt« 
pies  laid  down  in  the  lad  article,  and  deferves  no 
farther  notice.  But  on  the  news  coming  to  Ma- 
drid, that  die  infanta  was  fent  home,  he  confefies 
that  the  "  court  of  Spain  might,  by  fuch  circum- 
*'  ftances,  be  induced  to  try  what  honorable  terms 
"  the  Emperor  would  come  to.'*  This  conceilion 
goes  farther  than  he  is  aware  of;  for  I  defire  to 
know  if  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  Spain  would 
have  treated  with  the  Emperor,  when  the  cafe  had 
happened,  why  it  is  unreafonable  to  believe' that 
Spain  did  begin  to  treat  with  him  on  almoft  a  cer- 
tain prolpeft  that  the  cafe  would  happen ;  which  is 
the  great  point  we  have  been  contending  about  ? 
Ay,  but  Spain  would  not  have  treated  with  the  Em- 
peror to  hurt  Holland  and  Britain,  becaufe  Spain 
had  been  hurt  by  France  ;  nor  would  the  Emperor 
have  entered  into  a  treaty  to  hurt  them,  who  had 
no  part  in  the  affront  to  Spain  and  never  injured 
the  Emperor.  Again ;  much  lefs  would  the  King  of 
Spain  fend  a  minifter  to  Vienna  to  enter  into  and 
j^nifh  treaties,  which  (hould  hurt  other  nations,  up- 
on a- fufpicion  that  France  would  hereafter  affront 
bim.     I  could  make  feveral  relleftious  on  fome  of 

the 
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the  expreffions  in  this  place  ;  an3  on  the  turn,  which 
the  author  takes,  of  putting  fome  very  odd  arguments 
into  my  mouth,  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
But  1  forbear;  and  content  myfelf  with  faying  two 
things,  which  will  cfiedlually  blunt  the  point  of  all 
the  wit  employed  in  this  paragraph,  and  fully  an- 
fwer  the  whole  of  what  is  faid  farther  upon  thisfub- 
jeft,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Enquiry. 

Firft  then ;  as  far  as  I  am  from  being,  or  pre- 
tending to  be,  a'  mafter  in  politics,  which  degree 
this  writer  feems  to  have  taken  long  ago,  I  never 
imagined  that  the  affront,  confidered  merely  as  an 
affront,  precipitated  Spain  into  all  the  engagements 
fhe  took  with  the  Emperor;  though,  by  the  way, 
he  midakes  very,  much,  if  he  thinks,  as  he 
fays,  that  he  may  deny  new  frefli  refentments  to  de- 
termine the  conduft  of  princes,  exadly  upon  the 
fame  grounds,  as  I  have  denied  that  old  dale  refent- 
ments have  this  effeft.  What  I  imagined,  what  I 
faid,  and  what  I  proved^  was,  that  this  affront,  con- 
fidered as  a  neccffary  breach  with  France,  at  lead 
for  a  time,  would  tnrow  Spain  into  fuch  circum- 
fiances  of  didrefs,  as  die  was  to  prevent  by  all  pof- 
fible  means  ;  and  that  therefore  reafon  of  date  de- 
termined in  this  cafe ;  though  no  doubt  the  affront, 
at  the  fame  time,  provoked  the  Spaniards.  Thus  I 
am  confident  with  myfelf;  and  the  author  might 
have  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  writing  this  ela- 
borate paragraph,  if  he  had  adverted  to  my  fenfc,  in- 
ftead  of  plaving  with  my  words. 

Secondly  ;  as  to  the  emperor,  onr  author  is  guilty 
of  begging  the  quedion  ;  for  the  emperor  will  infid, 
as  he  has  infided,  that  his  engagements  were  not 
engagements  to  injure  any  body ;  that  he  entered  in- 
to no  offenfive  ahiance  ;  and  that,  when  he  exaft- 
trd  fiom  Spain  the  guaranty  of  the  Odend  trade, 
an.d  of  his  fucceffion,  he  exa6ted  the  guaranty  of  no- 
thing 
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ihkig  but  of  that,  which  he  judges  be  has  an  iode* 
pendent  right  to  eftablifti  and  fecure.  As  to  Spain^ 
it  will  be  likewife  faid,  that  when  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  treated  wiih  the  Emperor,  be  never  meant  to 
hurt  other  nations,  but  to  fecure  his  own  interefts; 
that  if  his  guaranty  of  the  Oftend  trade  hurts  the 
Dutch  or  us,  he  is  forry  for  it;  but  could  no 
more  avoid  that  engagement  than  he  could  feveral 
others  extremely  difadvantageous  to  himfelf,  and  in- 
to which  he  was  however  obliged  to  enter,  becaufe 
he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  the  Emperor's  alliance  at 
any  rate  ;  that  therefore  we  muft  not  blame  him, 
who  oppofed  the  ellablifhment  of  the  Oftend  com- 
pany, whilft  he  could  do  it,  without  any  fupport 
from  u? ;  who  never  gave  his  guaranty  to  it,  till  he 
was  forced  to  do  fo,  by  the  nec^ity  of  his  afikirs ; 
into  which  neceflicy  he  was  falling  for  above  a  year 
together,  without  feeing  the  hand  of  Britain  once 
Itretched  forth  to  hinder  it.  Such  anfwers  as  thefe 
would  certainly  be  given ;  and,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  imperialifts  and  the  Spaniards,  they  would  be 
juft. 

If,  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  this  gentleman  is 
unable,  upon  my  notions,  to  account  for  the  King 
oi  Spain's  rcfolute  flying  from  the  mediatorfliip  of 
France,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  my  fault,  A  few  facrlfices 
did  indeed  help  to  pacify  Spain,  and  to  reconcile  her  to 
France ;  and  a  few  facrificcs  might,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  reconciled  our  quarrels ;  or,  which  is  better, 
have  prevented  them.  But  as  no  one  can  forefee 
now  when  fuch  facrifices  will  be  made  here;  fo 
neither  could  Spain,  at  the  time  when  (he  fent  to 
Vienna,  forefci?  when  fuch  facrifices  would  be  made 
in  France. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  to  conclude  this  te- 

dious  article ;    if  the  way  in.  which  1   have   endea- 

\orcd  to  account  for  the  refolution  taken  by  Spain 
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to  abandon  the  mediation  of  Cambray,  and  to  treat 
at  Vienna,  be  not  right,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  right  way  is.  No  other,  which  this  gen- 
tieman,  or  any  reafonable  man  will  venture  to 
fupport,  has  been  yet  pointed  out.  But  I  appre- 
hend the  account  I  have  ^ven  to  be  a  ju(t  one;  be- 
caufe  it  is  built  on  fad  and  reafon ;  becaufe  the 
event  hathj  in  every  refpeft,  confirmed  it;  and 
becaufe  it  Ihews  not  only  why  Spain  broke  with 
France,  and  applied  to  the  *  Emperor ;  but  why 
S  pain  entered  into  ihefe  new  meafures  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  which  it  cannot 
be  pretended  flie  ever  thought  of  doing,  while 
that  prince  was  alive.  If  now  this  account  be 
a  juft  one,  many  melancholy  but  ufeful  truths  re- 
fult  from  it. 

*  But  1  need  not  point  out  thefe  things.  The 
world  will  difcover  them,  without  any  help  of 
mine, , and  will  judge  how  well  the  Enquny  hath 
been  vindicated,  by  the  author  and  defender  of  it 
upon  this  head. 

The  next  point,  upon  which  my  reafonings  and 
imputations  are  to  be  tried  at  his  tribunal,  is  that  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  here  he  fets  out,  by  accufmg  me, 
not  in  terms  indeed,  but  ina  manner  almoft  as  plain, 
of  lying,  of  dired,  premeditated  lying.  I  will 
keep  my  temper,  though  a  field .  large  enough  is 
opened  to  me,  and  thpugh  the  provocation  is  not  a 
little  aggravated  by  the  folemn  air  with  which  this  ac* 
cufation  is  brought,  by  the  pretences  to  patience 
and  meeknefs  and  candor,  and  by  all  the  appeals 
to  God  with  which  my  accufer  hath,  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  treatife,  endeavored  to  captivate  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind,  and  to  eflablifh  his 
own  reputation,  that  he  might  make  fare  of  ruin- 
ing  that  of  others.  He  calls  to  my  mind  the  cha* 
rafter  of  Mopfus  in  Tajfo'z  Aminta. 

— di 
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— di  quel  Mopfo 
Ch*  a  ne  Ta  lingua  melate  parole, 
E  ne  le  labra  ua'  amichevol  ghignd, 
-     -     -     -     -     -     -  e  il  rafoio 

Tien  fotto  il  manto. 

I  will  have  the  decency  not  to  tranflate  the  verfes 
into  Englifli* 

'  It  is  not  neceflary  that  I  Oiould  fay  much  about 
the  jealoufies  which  this  author  feems  to  complain 
arofe  at  one  time»  left  Gibraltar  would  be  given 
up  or  artfully  betrayed  into  the  Spaniards  bands; 
nor  about  the  vigorous  defence  of  it,  which  was 
made  afterwards.  1  hus  much  however  I  will  fay, 
that  when  Sir  "John  Jennings  was  called  home,  with 
all  the  troops  embarked  on  board  his  fquadron,  juft 
before  the  fiege,  and  even  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibrahar ;  when  the  Spaniards  were  fuf- 
fered,  under  Sir  Charles  IVager*^  ^ycs,  to  tranf- 
port  by  fea  many  things  neceflary  for  the  attack 
of  the  place ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
town  wanted  almoft  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
defence  of  rf,  people  ftood  a-gaze,  and  not  without 
reafon.  The  cries  of  the  nation  precipitated  at  laft 
the  fupplies,  and  the  vigor  of  the  garrifon  made  a 
glorious  ufe  of  them. 

I  come  now  to  the  accufation  brought  againft 
me  by  this  writer.  I  faid,  in  my  letter  to  you, 
that  the  Spaniards  ground  their  preftnt  claim  to 
the  rcflitution  of  Gibraltar,  on  a  **  private 
"  article  in  a  treaty  made  with  them  in  1721, 
"  ftipulating  the  contents  of  a  letter  to  be  writen 
**  by  the  late  king,  and  on  the  letter  written  in 
*'  purfuance  of  this  article.'*  This  is  the  faft. 
The  accufation  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  article  in  the 

treaty ; 
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Iffi&ty  4  and  many  words  are  employed  to  cut  off 
ytll  pFctences  of  ^xcufe,  and  to  pin  the  lie  upon  me. 
Mow  I  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place, 
how  very  exad   and  knowing  a  critic  this  gentle^ 
man  ris;  'who,  after  pronouncing  with  fo  much  em- 
plia£$,  '^  that  be  bath  i-ead  the  treaty  himfelf,  and 
*^  fykds  iio  one  article  belonging  to  it»  which  hath 
**  the  leaft   relation   to  tliis  fubjeft/*  proceeds   to 
mention  the  treaty,  and  quotes  a  wrong  one.     No  ^ 
nouan  "would  have  imagined  that  fuch   a  flipulation 
could  ha^ve  been  fuppoled  to  be  in  the  defenfive  al- 
liance between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain, 
of  the   thirteenth  of  June,  1721,  who  had  known 
that  there  was  a  diftinS:  private  treaty,  of  the  fame 
date,  between  Gr^at  Britain  .and  Spain.     But  this, 
itieems,  wasafecret  to   my  accufer;  though   the 
treaty  bad  appeared  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of   i^au^/'s  Gollfidion,   when  he  committed  this 
miftake.    It  was  of  this  treaty  I  meant  to  fpeak ;  and 
the  reafon  why  I  exprefled  myfelf  in  that  manner 
was  this: — *!  have  had  fome  years  by  me  an  extraft 
ef  this  very  treaty,  which  was  long  kept  a  great 
fecret,  and  for  the  keeping  of  which  fecret  there 
IS  an  esptrefe  proviiion  in  the  fixth  article  of  it. 
When  the  treaty  became  public,  I  found  that  my 
extrad  of  the  feveral  articles  was  exad  ;  and  there- 
fore I  gave  the  more  credit  to  the  feparate  article, 
mentioned  in  the  fiime  extrad,  as  befonging  to  this 
treaty,  and  itipulating   the  contents  of  a  Tetter  to 
be  written  by  tbe  late  king.     The  letter  I  never  faw ; 
but  the  account  I  have  had  of  it  by  thofe  who  have 
read  it,  agrees  with  my  extradt.     All  this  induced  nie 
tothmk,  that  there  was  fuch  a  feparate  and  more  pri- 
vate article,  belonging  to  this  private  treaty ;  nor 
was  I  at  all  furprifed  to  fee  the  treaty  come  abroad 
without  tiiis  article  ;  knowing  full  well  that  treaties 
often  appear^  when  the  fecret  articles  belonging  to 
them  do  not — Ihis  is  a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  j  and 
Vol.  I.  S  will. 
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\^'ill,  I  believe,  fufficienily  juftify  me  for  what  I 
writ.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  my  accufer. 
Let  it  be,  that  no  fuch  private  article,  as  I  was  led 
to  fuppole,  does  exift,  or  was  ever  executed.  Will 
he  venture  to  fay  that  no  fuch  article  was  drawn  up, 
as  he  exprtffes  himfelf,  about  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion ?  Will  he  venture  to  deny  that  if  our  miniflets 
were  afraid  to  fign  fuch  an  article,  and  therefore  did 
notfign  it,  thereafon  on  which  the  Spaniards  were 
induced  to  recede  from  this  point,  was  that  fome- 
thing  equivalent  fliould  be  done ;  and  that  this  fome* 
thing  was  his  late  maje(ly*s  letter  to  the  King  of 
Spain  ?  1  appeal^  in  my  turn,  to  the  lowed  obferver, 
as  well  as  the  highed,  who  hath  gone  about  to  de- 
ceive mankind,  this  author  or  I ;  this  author,  who 
conceals  from  the  world  what  he  knows,  or  might 
know,  with  all  the  means  of  information  which  he 
has  in  his  power,  and  what  fets  the  matter  in  quite 
another  light  than  he  hath  reprefented  it :  or  I,  who, 
having  not  the  fame  means  of  information,  fell  into 
an  undefigned  miflake ;  which  does  not  alter  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe  in  favor  of  my  argument,  fmce,  if 
the  Spaniards  accepted  this  letter,  which  was  writ 
in  lieu  of  the  article  which  was  not  (igned,  their 
pretentions,  and  nothing  but  their  pretenfions,  are 
under  confideration  here,  will  be  ftill  the  fame. 

As  to  the  letter  itfelf,  what  I  affirm  about  it  is, 
that  the  Spaniards  pretend  it  is  a  pofitive  engage- 
ment to  reflore  Gibraltar  to  them.  That  this  fhould 
be  allowed  them,  I  am  as  far  from  agreeing  as  this 
author  can  poflibly  be ;  but  that  the  letter  is  fufE- 
cient  to  keep  up  their  pretenfions,  I  affirm :  and 
that  in  faft  they  do  keep  up  their  pretenfions  on 
this  foundation,  is  notorious.  Was  this  gentleman 
to  difpuie  the  point  with  the  Spaniards,  he  might 
comment  as  much,  and  didinguifh  as  fubtily  as  he 
pltafed,  on  the  terms  of  the  letter;  the  others 
would  infid,  that  it  was  given  them  as  an  engage- 
ment} 
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theht ;  that  if  they  had  not  received  it  as  fuch, 
they  would  not  have  departed  from  the  article  ; 
and  I  doubt  they  would  be  apt  to  infinuate,  that 
we  could  not  have  found  a  more  proper  cafuift  than 
himfelf,  to  diftinguifli  us  out  of  our  obligations, 
amongfl  their  own  fchoolmen,  or  amongfl  all  the 
fons  of  Loyola. 

To  fpeak  ferioufly ;  it  were  to  be  wiflied  ex- 
tremely,  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  had  this  color 
for  perfifting  in  their  demand  of  Gibraltar,  or  that 
It  had  been  by  an  exprefs  and  clear  ftipulation 
taken  from  them  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  the  right 
and  pofleffion  of  Gibraltar  is  nothing  lefs  than  af- 
certained  to  Great  Britain  by  the  preliminaries,  as 
they  (land  ;  "  and  confequently,  that  all  claim  of 
*'  Spain  to  it  again  is  not  cxtinguifhed/' 

1  contradift  him  in  his  own  words,  though  none 
of  the  properefl ;  and  1  will  prove,  in  what  I  am 
going  to  fay,  either  that  he  does  not  at  all  under- 
hand the  matter  he  talks  fo  magifterially  about,  or 
that  he  attempts,  in  this  indance,  to  deceive  the 
world,  by  giving  wrong  interpretations  to  fonie 
things,  and  by  concealing  others. 

If  then,  although  the  letter  of  the  late  king  hath 
given  the  Spaniards  a  pretence  to  claim  Gibraltar, 
this  claim  is  effeflually  barred,  and  even  extin- 
guiflied  by  the  firft  general  words  of  the  fecond  ar- 
ticle of  the  preliminaries ;  how  comes  it  to  pafs 
that  Gibraltar  was  not  fpecifically  mentioned,  in  or- 
der  to  prevent  any  future  chicane  ?  It  will  be  faid, 
I  know,  that  as  the  King  of  Spain's  acceflion  to  the 
quadruple  alliance  vacated  any  promife  which  my 
Lord  Stanhope  might  have  made  ;  fo  the  King  of 
Spain,  by  confenting  to.thefe  preliminaries,. has  va- 
cated any  engagement  of  this  kind,  which  the  let- 
ter may  be  fuppofed  to  contain;  and  I,  perhaps, 
fhall  be  quoted  again  as  "  one,  who  muft  necef- 
**  farily  fee  the  force  of  this  argument.*'     Eut  this 

S  3  author 
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author  muft  not  judge  of  my  eye-%ht  by  his  own; 
for  I  fee  a  manUeft  difference  between  the  two  cafes* 
My  Lord  Stanhop€^%  promife  is  faid  to  have  been 
conditional ;  all  allow   that  it  was  verbal  j  and  I 
think  it  is  allowed  like  wife,  that  the  iate  king  never 
confirmed  it.    The  fimple  accefEon  of  the  King  of 
Spain  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  might  therefore  be 
thought  very  juflly  uifEcient  to  put  the  matter,  at 
that  time,  out  of  all  difpute,  for  the  reafons  given 
by  me,  and  quoted   by  this  author.     But  when  the 
preliminaries  were  to  be  fettled,  the  King  of  Spain'6 
claim  to  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar  refled  on  an  en- 
gagement, or  what  he  took  for  an  engagement,  en- 
tered into  by  the  late  king,  and  under  hi«  majefty's  own 
hand.     Befides,  this  engagement,  or  promife,  whe- 
ther valid  or  not  valid,  had  been  infixed  upon  as 
valid,  in^a  formal  treaty,  and  had  been  made  the 
foundation  of  the  fecond  article  in  the  defeafive  al- 
liance between  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
which   relates  to  Gibraltar.     It  required  therefcu^e 
fomething  more  to  put  an  end  to  a  claim  founded 
in  this  manner,  than  to  a  claim  founded  on  any 
promife  that  my  Lord  Stanhope  could  make.     Thcfe 
confiderations  could  never  efcape  the  penetratioli  of 
that  moft  able  minifter,  who  negotiated   the  pre- 
liminaries ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  firft,  that  the 
Spaniards  would  not  confent  that  Gil^altar  flKmkl 
be  mentioned  fpecifically  in  the  fecond  article ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  that  they  could  refufe  to  confent 
to  it  on  no  reafon  whatever,  but  this  one,  that  their 
pretenfions  to  Gibraltar  would  be  kept  alive,  if  it 
was    not   mentioned    fpecifically,   notwithftanding 
the  general  words  fo  much  infifted  upon   by  this 
writer.  ^  He  has   not  therefore    anfwered  my   de- 
mand ;  nor  ihewn  "  in  the  preliminaries  an  article, 
"  which  is  indeed  as  exprgfs   and  effeftual  a  con- 
"  firmation  of  our  right  to  Gibraltar,  as  if  the  word 
*'  Gibraltar  had  been  put  into  it."    But  he  goes  on,. 

and 
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and  obferves,  *^  that  the  bttar  part  of  this  fecond 
•*  article  greatly  ftrengthens  the  former;  becaufeitis  . 
**  there  ftipulated>  that  if  any  thing  ihall  have  been 
^^  altered  with  refpeft  to  rights  and  poflcffions,  or ' 
**  not  have  been  put  in  execution,  the  alteration 
'^  made,  or  the  thing  not  executed,  is  to  be  dif- 
*'  cuffed  in  the  congrefs,  and  decided  according  to 
"  the  tenor  of  the  faid  treaties  and  conventions;** 
that  is,  in  his  fenfe,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  quadruple 
alliance;  for  he  mentions  no  other,  except  that 
of  Baden,  ^hich  hath  nothing  to  do  here.  Now, 
£iys  he,  "nothing  either  as  to  the  right  of  Great 
"  Britain  to  Gibraltar,  or  to  the  poffefiion  of  it, 
*<  hath  been  at  ail  altered ;  nor  hath  there  been  any 
•*  non-execution,  &c/*  From  whence  he  infers, 
that  our  right  to  Gibraltar  is  not  included  in  this 
defcription  of  points  left  to  be  difcuffed  in  the  con- 
grels.  But  how  could  he  avoid  feeing  that  he  af- 
fumes  for  granted  the  very  thing  difputed  ?  No  al- 
teration hath  been  made  in  ^^  our  right  to  GibraU 
**  tar  ffays  he) ;  therefore  this  right  cannot  be  dif- 
•*  cuffed/*  An  alteration  hath  been  made  in  this 
right,  fay  the  Spaniards,  by  a  private  engagement 
taken  with  us  in  1721;  therefore  this  alteration  is 
to  be  difcuffed  at  the  congrefs.  Who  doth  not  fee, 
that  whether  this  right  (hall  be  found  to  have  been 
altered,  and  what  the  alteration  imports,  are  by  this 
preliminary  to  be  difcuffed  and  decided  at  the  con* 
grefs  ? 

I  think,  I  have  now  (hewn  what  I  under- 
took, and  what  this  gentleman  challenges  me  to 
ihew ;  that  is,  I  have  Ihewn  tbofe  general  words  in 
the  preliminaries,  upon  which  the  Spaniards  may 
found  a  pretence  for  reviving  their  demand  of  Gib- 
ifaltar;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fmce  they  have 
never  ceafed  to  make  it,  for  continuing  this  demand. 
But  I  hav«  undertaken  fomethiag  more ;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  will  proceed  to  (hew  what  this  gentleman  was 
ignorant  of,  or  what  he  concealed  very  unfairly,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  decifive  againft  him,    . 

I  think  he  could   hardly  be  ignorant  that  the  fe- 
'  cond  article  of  the  preliminaries,  not  only  recalls 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  and  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  as  he  quotes  the  article,  but  like- 
wife  all  treaties  and  conventions  which  preceded  the 
year  1725  ;  which  latter  words  he  does  not  quote. 
Perhaps,  he  judged  them  unneceffary.     If  he  did 
fo,  he  was  much  miflaken ;  for  by  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1721,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  it  it  declared,  "  that  all  the  pretenfions  of 
"  both  fides,  touching  affairs  not  expofed   in  the 
"  prefent   treaty;   and    which  pretenfions   are  not 
"  comprehended  in  the  fecond  article  of  it,*'  fhalF 
be  treated  of  in  the  future  congrefs;  which  was  at 
that  time  the  congrefs  at  Cambray.     Now  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  the  affair  of  Gibraltar  is  not  one  of 
the  affairs  expofed  in  this  treaty.    Let  it  be  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  pretenfion  of  the  Spaniards  to  Gibraltar, 
is  not  one  of  the  pretenfions  comprehended  in  the 
fecond  article  of  it ;  and  then  let  any  man  deny,  if 
he  can,  that,  in  the  intention  of  Spain,  thefe  words 
were  relative  to  the  pretenfion,  which  fiie  acquired 
by  the  private  engagement  taken  in  the  letter  fo  of- 
ten  quoted.     If  the  letter  gave   her  a  right,  as  (he 
infifts,  it  gave  her  a  pretenfion  certainly  to  claim 
that  right,  and  this  pretenfion  is  carefully  preferved 
by  the  treaty  of  1721.     I  do  not  (ay  among  other 
pretenfions  ;  for  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
all  other  pretenfions  are  fpecified  in  the  treaty  ;  even 
that  relating  to  the  free  cxercife  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  religion   in   Minorca:    and   therefore   thefe 
words  feem  to  have  been  fingly  applied  to  the  pre- 
tenfions of  Spain  on  Gibraltar.     Will  not  the  Spa- 
niards now  infift,  upon  thefe  foundations,  that  they 
enjoyed,  in  1721,  a  right  to  demand  the  refiitutioa 

of 
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oF  Gibraltar,  by  virtue  of  conventions  then  made; 
and  that  the  fecond  article  of  the  preliminaries  pre- 
ferves  entire,  to  all  the  contrafting  parties,  what- 
ever rights,  as  well  as  poffeffions,  they  had  by  vir- 
tue of  any  treaty  or  conventions,  antecedent  to  the 
year  1725;  and  that  therefore  the  lirft  general 
words  of  the  fecond  preliminary  preferre  to  them 
ihe  right  of  demanding  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar, 
as  a  right  acquired  by  conventions  made  before  the 
year  1725;  whilft  the  laft  general  words  of  the 
fame  preliminary  article  preferve  this  right  as  an 
alteration  made  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the 
quadruple  alliance  ? 

How  little  weight  foever  the  defender  of  the  En. 
quiry  may  allow  to  thefe  obfervations,  which  would 
I  cloubt  hare  fome  in  a  congrefs,  yet  he  muft  allow 
that  they  ought  not  to  haveefcaped  him,  or  to  have 
been  concealed  by  him  ;  lince  they  do  certainly  af- 
fcSt  the  merits  of  the  caufe  on  which  he  has  fo  po- 
fitively  pronounced  judgment,  without  any  regard  to 
them.  But  I  am  almoft  ready  to  aflc  your  pardon, 
Mr.  D^Anversy  for  faying  fo  much  on  this  point, 
when  there  is  another  more  clear  and  more  decifive 
ftill  behind.  Is  it  poflible  our  author  Ihould 
never  have  heard  of  a  certain  public  inftrument, 
containing  a  declaration  explanatory  of  the  preli- 
minaries made  by  the  French  minifter  at  the  Pardo, 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1728,  and  accepted  and 
confirmed  by  himfelf,  and  by  the  Imperial,  Britiili, 
Spanifli,  and  Dutch  minifters  on  the  fixth  of  the 
fame  month  ?  If  this  inftrument  hath  ever  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  it  is  in  every  body's  elfe,  did  he 
never  read  thefe  words  in  it — "  that  all  pretenfions, 
•*  on  all  fides,  fliall  be  produced,  debated,  and  de- 
'*  cided  in  the  fame  congrefs  ?"  The  difputes  about 
contrabands,  and  other  complaints  made  by  the 
Spaniards  concerning  the  (hip  Prince  Fr^^<?r/V,  and 
the  difputes  about  the  reftitution  of  prizes,  which 

articles 
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articles  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  kitrodfudion  ta 
this  inftrura^nt,  are,  by  particular  cUnfes  in  it,  rc- 
faired  to  the  dilcuilion  and  decifion  of  the  congrefs. 
To  v^hat  purpofe  then  were  thefe  general  words  in^ 
ferted  ?  I'o  what  purpofe  was  il  ftipubted  that  all 
pretenfion«  whatfoever  (among  which  the  preten* 
lion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  reititution  of  Gibraltar 
mud  neceflarily  be  included ;  fmce,  whether  ill  or 
well  founded,. it  Li  (liil  a  pretenfion  on  their  fide) 
ihall  likewife  be  leterred  to  the  congrefs ;  and  that 
his  "  Britannic  majefty  (hall  be  obliged  to  (land  to 
**  what  (hall  be  decided  upon  the  whole  ?"  But  I 
forbear  to  prefs  this  matter  any  farther  upon  the  gen* 
tleman  ;  fince  it  would  be,  in  (bme  fort,  like  ftab- 
bing  him  on  the  giound. 

1  proceed  to  the  article  of  blocking  up  the  gk\- 
leon&^  which  is  the  laft:  upon  which  1  am  attacked 
in  the  Defence  of  the  Enquiry.  And  here  I  muft 
obierve  again,  that  he  is  vtry  far  fron^  entering  into 
a  refutation  oi  the  arguments  advanced  by  me  to 
prove,  that  fcizing  the  galleons  was  a  meafure  lia* 
ble  to  no  objedtion,  and  in  every  refpe£l  preferable 
to  that  of  i^locking  them  up.  He  obferves  indeed, 
upon  Mr  if^/Vr's  letter,  that  the  treafure  had  been 
taken  from  on  board  the  galleons^  when  our  fqua- 
dron  arrived  before  Porto  Bello.  Now,  without 
making  any  reflexions  on  the  intelligence  brought 
from  on  (hore  to  the  admiral,  and  taking  it  ioi 
granted,  that  all  this  treafure  was  in  time  removed 
out  of  bis  reach,  it  will  (till  be  true,  that  this  cir* 
cumdance  proves  nothing  in  defence  of  the  mea» 
fure  taken  to  block  up  the  galleons,  and  not  to 
feize  them ;  fince  whether  they  would  have  the 
riches  on  board  them  or  not,  when  Mr.  Hqfier 
ihould  arrive,  could  not  be  known  when  his  in- 
ftruclions  were  drawn.'  If  all  thele  riches  had  been 
adually  at  Porto  Bello,  when  he  came  thither,  he 
would  havthad,  in  etTedl,  nothing  more  to  fay  to  the 
Spaniards,  than  what  the  orders  they  had  received 

ten 
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<<n  dayft  beforefrom  M  Spain  impoxted }  vthkh  was, 
that  tb«y  AshM  fecure  tbe  money  in  the  countFy. 

The  fiagle  point»  ioAlted  gpoR  to  justify  tbts  inea- 
fiiKy  and  wtttch  tbfi  writer  pronounces  to  be  iuffi- 
cieikt,  is  that  the  contrary  meafure^  that  of  feizing 
the  gaUeons  in  poit^wiih  all  their  tieafure  on  board, 
if  it  had  been  pradicable,  would  "  have  put  Eiit- 
^  rope  into  a  flame,  by  putting  all  the  proprietors  of 
*^  thofe  richest,  whether  Frendi^  Dutch  or  Spanifli^ 
<<  into  the  greateft  uneafineiV  At  the  fame  time, 
be  allows  that  taking  thefe  (hips,  if  they  '^  had  at- 
^^  tempted,  by  force  or  fteaitb,  to  come  out,  had 
^*  been  reafonable."  Sure  I  am  it  is  enough  to  fay 
in  reply  to  this,  that  as  to  the  uaeafme^  which  fuch 
a  feizure  might  have  given  the  Spanifh  proprietors,  it 
deferved  no  confideration ;  that  the  French  and 
Dutch  proprietors  would  have  believed,  or  ought  to 
have  believed,  their  effeds  as  fccure  in  our  hands, 
as  in  the  hands  of  Spain  j  efpecially  in  a  point  of 
time>  when  they  were»  by  treaty  at  leaft,  engaged 
qn  our  fide  in  oppofiticdi  to  Spain ;  and,  laftly,  that 
the  diftindion  between  fei^ing  the  galleons  at  fea, 
or  blocking  them  up  in  port,  as  if  one  was,  and  the 
other  wa£  not  an  hoftility,  is  very  maniteilly  a  dif- 
tin£tipn  without  a  difference;  to  prave  which,  I 
dare  appeal  to  every  man  in  Britain,  whether  h^  would 
not  elleem  the  hoftility  as  great,  and  the  infult 
greater,  if  a  Spaniih  fquadron  fliould  block  up 
Pcrtfmoutb^  than  if  it  ihould  cruife  in  the  channel, 
and  take  our  (hips  at  fea.  The  gentleman  cuts  the 
difpute  ibort,  by  referring  us  to  the  obfervations  on 
the  condud  of  Great  Britain ;  and  1  (hall  readily  join 
iflTue  with  him,  by  Jeferring,  on  my  fide,  to  the 
Craftfman  Extraordinary,  in  which  thefe  obfer- 
vations are  fully  anfwered,  and  treated  as  they 
deierved  to  be. 

Having  mentioned  the  galleons,  our  author  could 
liot  avoid  taking  fome  notice  of  a  quelUon  I  afked, 

in 
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in  anfwering  Publicola^  and  which  he  allows  to  be 
very  material.     His  anfwers  to  it  deferve  a  (hort  re- 
.fleftion  or  two.     "  Since  the  galleons  are  coming 
"  home,     hath    Spain    renounced   thofe    defigns, 
**  which  our  fleet  was  fent  to  the  WeftJndies  to 
"  prevent  ?"  Thus  he  ftates  the  queftion ;  and  his 
anfwer  is,  "  Truly  I   can't   tell ;  nor  can  any  one 
.*'  in  the  world,  who  is  not  in  the  fecrets  of  the  court 
"  of  Spain."     A  little  afterwards  he  afks  the  fame 
queftion  ?  "  Has  the  King  of  Spain  renounced  his 
*'  projeds  ?*'  that  is,  thofe  defigns  which  our  fleet 
was  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies  to  prevent  ?  His  anfwer 
is,  ^^  Yes  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  articles  ratified  by 
''  him  can  bind  ;  and  as  far  as  any  contraSing  powers 
*'  can  be  bound  by  treaty  to  one  another."    Let  us 
fee  what  is  urged  between   the  firft  and   the  fecond 
alking  of  the  fame  queftibn,  to  produce  fuch  a  wide 
difference  in  the  anfwers.     The  King  of  Spain  hath 
ratified  the  preliminaries,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  fiege  of  Gibraltar   is    raifed.     Orders  are  fent 
to  reftore  the  South-fea  fhip  ;  and  he  has  promifed, 
that  the  efFefts  of  the  galleons  fliall  be  delivered. 
He  hath  therefore  renounced  his  projefts  by  treaty ; 
but  whether  he  hath  renounced  them  in  his  heart ; 
*'  whether  he  will  go  on  to  aft  an  open  and  honeft 
**  part,'*  that  is  more  than  our  author  can  tell.     It 
is  more  likewife  than  any  one  will  defire,  that  he  or 
thofe,  for  whom  he  is  an  apologiil,  (hould  pretend 
to  tell,  or  be  anfvrerable  for.     But  let  us  fee  what 
they  are  anfwerable  for  ;    what  has  been  really  done 
by  treaty ;  what  we  have  obtained  to  make  us  fome 
amends  for  the  rotting  of  our  ftiips  ;  for  the  lofs  of 
fo  many  thoufand  lives,  and  for  the  depredations 
and  hoftilities  which  this  author  founded  fo  high 
formerly  ;  and  which  were  carried  on  with  redoubled 
vigor,  during  the  pacific  blockade  of  the  galleons. 
r^The  effefts  of  the  galiccns  are  to  be  delivered.     I 

congratulate 
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congratulate  the  Dutch  and  the  French  upon^it;  but 
efpecially  the  latter,  uho  have  fuch  immenfe  wealth 
on  board  them.      Our  (hare  is,  I  fear,  a  fmall  one ; 
too  fmall  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  expence  we 
have  been  at,  or  the  loffes  we  have  fuftained.— Or- 
ders are  fent  to  reftore  the  South-fea  (hip ;  but  the 
claims  of  the  Spaniards  either  on  that  (hip,  or  on  any 
account,  are  preferved  to  them  and  referred  to  con- 
grefs,  by  whofe  decifion  we  muft  abide ;  and  no- 
thing is  ftipulated,  which  may  fecure  to  our  mer- 
chants a  ju(t  recompence  for  the  numberlefs  feizures 
and  captures  of  their  efFefts  and  (hips. — The  fiege 
of  Gibraltar  is  raifed  ;  but  the  right  to  the  polTeflSon 
of  that  place  hath  not  been  eflfeftually  pift  beyond 
difpute.    The  obftinacy  and  the  chicane  of  the  Spani- 
ards have  prevailed  fo  faf,  that  they  preferve,  even  by 
the  preliminaries,  a  pretence  for  bringing  this  right 
to  be  decided  by  the  congrefs ;  and  I  (hall  be  glad 
to  hear  what  ally  we  have  there,    on  whofe  good 
offices  we  can  depend  for  fecuring  to  us  the  right  of 
poffeifing,  and  the  poflTeffion  of  this  important  place. 
— Upon  the  whole,  I  am  extremely  forry  to  find, 
that  I  was    fo    much    in    the  right,   when  I  ad- 
vanced that  no  man  could  fay,  with  truth,  that  the 
main  things  in  difpute  between  us  and  Spain   were 
yielded  to  us  before  the  return  of  the  galleons ;  un- 
lefs  he  reckoned  our  keeping  Gibraltar,  and  I  might 
have  added  the  procuring  fatisfadlion  to  our  mer-  ' 
chants,  not  among  the  main  things  in  difpute,  but 
among  thofe  of  lefs  importance. — I  fay  very  (in- 
cerely,  that  I  had  much  rather  have  been  refuted. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  hath  been  faid, 
that  the  author  and  defender  of  the  Enquiry,  has 
not  only  been  given  up  by  his  own  fide,  but  even 
by  hiraielf,  in  feveral  particulars ;  and  feveral  other 
points,  which  were  infilled  upon  in  the  Enquiry, 
and  have  been,  difputed    in   other  writings,    are 

either 
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either  not  mentioaed  at  ^H\  in  the  defence,  or  in  fiidi 
a  flight  luanxver  as  plainly  (hews  the  author's  coofci- 
ouHhefs  that  he  cannot  fuppori  them,  though  he  h 
very  unwilling  to  give  them  entir-ely  up :  fo  thai:  ihe 
avthox  gave  a  very  partial  title  to  his  laft  produce 
tion»  vthich  can  be  juftly  calkd,  atbeft,  a  Defeoce 
oaly  of  fome  points  in  the  Enquiry,  and  is,  nfiore 
properly  fpeakisg,  a  "  reeanta^tion  of  it,  with  a  few 
"  particular  exceptions." 

But  now,  Mn  D^Anvers^  what  (hall  I  fay  to  you 
in  excufe  for  fo  many  and  fuch  long  letters  ?  The 
bed  thing  I  can  fay,,  is  to  aiTure  you,  and  I  do  it 
very  folemnly,  that  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more 
of  them.  1  he  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  now  re- 
plied, may  enquire  and  defend,  as  much  as  he 
pleafes,  without  any  farther  molefl:ation  from  me. 
When  I  began  to  write  on  this  fubjeft,  I  meant  no- 
thing left  thao  the  filly  ambition  of  having  the  laft 
word  in  a  dilute.  \  faw,  like  every  other  man,  the 
public  diftrefs.  I  thought  I  difcerned  the  true  and 
original  caufc  of  it.  The  afiedation,  which  I  ob- 
ferved  to  turn  us  oflF  from  this  fccnt,  fortified  me  in 
ray  opinions,  and  determined  me  to  examine  what 
was  alledged  againft  cfaem.  I  have  done  fo ;  and  if 
in  doing  it,  I  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
opjen  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen,  on  their  true, 
and  on  their  miftaken  interefh,  I  have  obtained 
the  fole  end  which  I  have  propofed  to  my&lf.  I 
love  and  I  hate  \  1  efteem  and  I  defpife ;  but  in  a 
cafe  of  this  moment,  I  (hould  abhor  myfehF,  if  any 
regard  to  perfons>  any  confideration,  except 
that  of  truth,  had  guided  my  hand  in  writing. 

I  began  by  alking  pardon  of  this  author  far  an 
injuftice  which  I  have  done  him  through  error,  not 
malice  \  and  I  (hall  conclude  with  aflfuring  him, 
that  upon  whatever  principle  he  may  have  treated 
me,  as  I  think  I  did  not  deferve,  i  lay  down  my 

refentment 
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tefentment  with  my  pen,   and  remain  in  Cbriftian  / 
charity  with  him. 

•  I  return  to  the  bufinefs  of  my  low  profeffion  in 
life ;  and  if  I  was  worthy  to  advife  him,  I  would 
advife  him  to  return  to  that  of  his  high  caWing  ;  to 
feed  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  That  I 
m^  the  more  eflFeaually  peifuade  him  to  take  a  re- 
folution  fo  much  for  his  own  honor,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  church,  I  will  exhort  him  to  it,  in 
the  words  of  the  apodolical  conftitutions,-withfome 
very  little  variation,  in  order  to  render  the  pafiage 
more  applicable. 


Sit  autem  epifcopus  tur- 
pis   lucri  non   quaefitor, 
prasfertim  de  Gentilibus; 
malitquedetrimentum  ca- 
pere,  quam  inferre.  Non 
fit  avarus;  non  maledi- 
cus,  non  falfus  teftis,  non 
iracundus,  non  contenti- 
ofus,  non  negotiis,  litibuf- 
que   fecularibus   iraplici- 
tus ;  non  pro  alio  fponfor, 
aut  in  caufis  pecuniariis 
advocatus.  Nonambitio- 
fus,  non  duplicis  fenten- 
tide,    non  bilinguis;    ca« 
lumnis  &  maledicentise 
non  cupidus  auditor ;  non 
hypocrita,  fallaciis  vanis 
nonutens.  Quia  hsec  om- 
nia 


**  Let  a  bifhop  then  not 
"  be  fond  of  making  his 
"  court  for  gain,  and  efpe- 
"  cially  to  the  Gentiles. 
"  Let  him  rather  receive 
*'  than  do  an  injury.  Let 
"  him  not  be  given  to  evil 
•*  fpeaking,  nor  to  bear 
"  falfe  witnefs.  Let  him 
*^  hot  be  wrathful  nor 
"  contentious.  Let  him 
^*  not  be  engaged  in  the 
"  bufinefs  and  difputes  of 
•*  the  world.  Let  him  not 
"  be  ready  to  anfwer  for 
"  others.  Let  him  not  be 
"the  advocate  of  private 
"  intereft  in  publiccaufes. 
"  Let  him  not  be  am- 
*'  bitious,  nor  double* 
"  minded,  nor  doublc- 
"  tongued.  Let  him  ufe 
'"  neither  fimulation  nor 
"  diflimulation  in  his 
**  con-i 
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LETTER      L* 

SIR, 

l^INCE  the  bufy  fcene  of  the  year  is  over  at 
home,  and  we  may  perhaps  wait  feveral  months  be- 
fore the  fuccefsful  negotiations  of  France  fumifli 
us  with  new  hopes  or  a  general  pacification,  and 
give  you  occafion  to  carry  your  fpeculations  forward, 
it  may  be  proper  enough  for  you  to  cafl:  your  eyes 
backwards,  to  re6ed  on  your  own  conduA,  and  to 
call  yourfelf  to  account  before  your  own  tribu- 
nal. 

I  am  fo  much  perfuaded  of  the  integrity  of  your 
intentions,  that  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  fufped  yoa 
will  think  my  advice  impertinent ;  and  therefore  I 
(hall  attempt  to  lead  your  thoughts  on  this  fubjed^ 
by  giving  you  an  account  of  fome  parts  of  a  con* 

*  As  the  dedication  and  preface,  that  ftood  at  the  head  of 
thefe  remarks,  were  written  by  another  and  a  very  ioferior  hand^ 
they  are  therefore  omitted  here. 

Vol*  L  T  veriattoo. 
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verfation,  at  which  I  happened  to  be  prcfcnt  very 
lately. 

Several  of  your  pipers  and  feveral  or  thofe  which 
have  been  wtitten  ag^inft  you,  Isy  before  a  company, 
which  often  meets,  rather  to  live  than  to  drink  to- 
gether ;  according  to  that  diftinftion  which  TuUy 
makes  to  the  advantage  df  b»  own  nation  over  the 
Greeks.  They  difpute  without  ftrife,  and  examine 
as  difpaffionately  the  events  and  the  charaders  of 
the  prefent  age.  Us  th^  roafon  about  thofe  winch 
are  found  in  hiftory.  When  I  came  in,  a  gentle- 
man  was  faying,  that  your  viftories  had  been  cheap- 
ly bought ;  and  that  hc*wd  iwrt  fce«  one  champion, 
able  to  break  a  launce,  enter  the  lifts  againft  you  ; 
upon  which  fome  were  ready  to  obfcrve  the  incon*- 
fiftencies  of  human  nature,  and  how  hard  it  often 
proves  to  hire  tnen  to  avow  and  defend  even  that 
which  they  are  hired  to  afit.  Others  were  wiHing 
to  hope  that  corruption  had  not  fpread  very  widc^ 
»or  isktn  roet  very  de^p  ^a«iongft  ufe.  Ail  ag^eed^ 
ffcstif  ycmr  papers  could  be  f«»fpeded  to  he  vfomm 
2ri  oppofkton  to  the  prefeftt  minifters^  the  feeble  Mid 
lew  oppofition  you  fe^ivfe  twet  with,  would  Mlsrvt 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "very  melaticholy  iymptom  fcr 
them  -,  finee  it  would  deiiote  that  their  eaufe  was 
aeemcd  unJ^rTaHy  bad  ;  or  that  Aeir  p^*>toe  wete 
grown  unkerfiiUy  odious  among  men  of  fenfe,  i^ 
genuity  and  knowledge.  It  would  denote  their 
guilt,  or  their  mfefortune,   perhaps  both* 

Here^oiffe  of  <he  compafny  iiMferpofed,  by  ohktif^ 
log  very  prudently,  *  that  any  thing  fo  void  of  pto- 
« 1)abiHty,  as  not  to  fall  even  under  fu^iciMh,  wtts 

*  unvrorthy  of  farther  confideration.     But,  ftid  hs^ 

*  whatever  particular  views  Mr.  WAnvers  may 
«  have  had,  one  general  effeO:,  which  I  cannot  ap- 

*  prove,  has  followed  from  his  writings.  We  muft 
«  remember  that  when  he  began  to  publiQi  his 
^  wedii]r  lucubrations,  tmiverfal  quiet  prevailed,  if 

*  not  univerfal  fatisfaftion }  for  in  what  place,  or  at 

«  what 
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*  what  rime  was  die  lad  evef  found  ?  Few  people 
^  enquired ;  fewer  groinbled ;  none  clamored  ^  all 

*  acquiefeed.    Now  the  humor  of  the  nation  is  dt- 

*  tered.     Every  man  enquires  with  eagernefs,  and 

*  examines  with  freedom,  AH  orders  of  men  are 
^  more  intent  than  I  ever  obferved  them  to  be  on 

*  fhe  coorfe  of  pubik  affairs,  and  deUver  their  judg- 
^  meats  with  lefe  referve  upon  the  moft  iisiportant. 
^  From  this  alteration,  for  which  the  Craftfaian  is 

*  chiefly  anfwerabie,  no  good  confequence  can,  V 

*  thiif^,  proceed ;  and  it  is  vifible  that  feveral  in- 

*  conveniencies  may/ 

To  this  many  of  us  could  by  no  means  aflent. 
We  appvehended  that  in  a  country,  circumftanced 
tike  ouTs,^  and  under  a  government  conAituted  like 
ours,  die  people  had  a  right  to  be  informed  and  to 
i^eafon  about  public  ai&irs ;  that  when  wife  and  ho- 
Befl;  meafwes  are  purfued,  and  the  nation  reaps  the 
advantage  of  them,  the  exercife  of  this  right  will  al- 
ways be  agreeable  to  the  men  in  power ;  that,  indeed ,  if 
weak  and  wicked  meafures  are  purfued,  the  men  in 
pawer  might  find  the  exercife  of  this  right  difagreea- 
bte,  inconvenient,  and  ibme times  dangerous  to  theth  ; 
l>ot  that,  erven  in  this  cafe,  ther^  would  be  no  pretence 
fer  attempting  to  deprive  the  peof4e  of  this  right, 
or  for  dilcouragii^  the  exercife  of  it :  and  chat  to 
foi^bid  men  to  complain,  when  they  fuffer,  would  be 
an  inftaace  of  tyranny  but  one  degree  below  that 
which  the  triumvirs  gave,  during  the  flaughter  and 
terror  of  the  profctiptions,  when  by  edi£t  they  com- 
manded all  men  to  be  merry  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  perfon  from  whom  we  differed,  brought  us 
back  to  the  particular  cafe  of  your  writings,  Mr. 
lyAnvers.  He  endeavored  to  fupport  what  he  had 
£uid  againft  them  in  this  manner : 

^  Ther«  was  no  good  teafon  for  ratfing  this  fpirit, 

^  which  I  diflike,  in  the  nation,  when  the  Craftfman 

^  began  to  write,  or  tliere  was  fuch  a.  reafon.    If 

^  there  was  none,  why  has  he  given  fo  much  alarm? 

T  a  Mf 
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^  If  there  was  one,  how  has  it  come  to  pafs  that  ifb 
^  great  an  alarm  has  produced  fo  little  effed  ?  WiU 
^  you  fay  that  he  had  very  good  reafon  to  rouze 

*  this  fpirit,  but  that  it  has  hitherto  had  no  oppor- 

*  tunily  of  exerting  itfelf  ?  Or  will  you  fay  that  his 

*  reafons  were  good  and  the  opportunity  fair,  but 
^  that  the  minds  of  men,  which  have  been  con- 

*  vinced  by  the  former,  have,not  yet  been  determined 

*  to  improve  the  latter  ?  I  obferveon  allthefe  alter- 
* .  natives,  that  if  there  was  no  good  and  ^ven  pref- 
^  fing  reafon  to  raife  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  nation  as  I 

'  *  diflike,  fbecaufe  1  exped  no  national  benefit,  and 
'  I  fear  much  inconveniency  from  it)  Mr.  tfAri' 
<  vers  has  a£led  a  very  wicked  part,  and  is  little 

*  better  than  a  fower  of  fedition. — If  there  was  fuch 
^  a  reafon,  but  no  fuch  opportunity,  he  has  adted  a 
^  very  weak  part,  and  is  but  a  (hallow  politician. 

*  ^-If  there  was  fuch  a  reafon  and  fuch  an  op- 
^  portunity,  but    no  difpofition  in   the  minds    of 

*  men  to  follow  their  convidion,  you  may  excufe 
^  your  favourite  author,  perhaps,  by  alledging  that 
^  the   minds  of   men    are    in  the  power  of  God 

*  alone ;  but  you  will  reprefent  our  national  con- 

*  dition  to  be  more  defperate  than  I  ever  thought 

*  it,  or  am  yet  willing  to  believe  it. Upon  this 

*  fuppofilion  I  affirm  that  Mr.  D*Anvers  is  not  to 
^  be  excufed,  if  he  continues  to  write ;  for  if  he 

*  cannot  raifip  this  difpofition  by  perfuafion,  what 

*  does  he  aim  at  farther  f  I  hope  that  he  and  you, 
^  who  defend  him,  admire  as  much  as  I  profefs  to 

*  do  that  divine  faying  of  Plato :  "  We  may  ea- 
"  deavor  to  perfuade  our  fellow  citizens  j  but  it  is 
'^  not  lawful  to  force  them  even  to  that  whicU  is 
•«  bed  for  them." 

Whilft  all  this  paiTed,  I  took  notice  that  an  ac- 
tient  venerable  gentleman  fhewed  more  emotion, 
and  greater  impatience  than  I  remembered  to  hare 
fecn  him  ever  exprefs  before*    As  foon  as  the  other 

had 
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had  concluded,  he  broke  fiience  in  the  following 
manner:    ^ 

*  You  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  Sir,  that  the 

*  Craftfman  (hould  not  have  begun  to  write ;  or  at 

*  leafl:  that  he  is  inexcufable  for  continuing.     Now 

*  I  not  only  differ  from  you,  but  I  differ  from  you 

*  upon  the  very   foundation  on  which   you  have 

*  eftabliflied  that  whole  argument. 

*  The  face  of  things  was,  I  agree,  as  calm  as 
'  *  you  reprefent  it  to  have  been,  when   my  honeft 

*  contemporary  Caleb  took  up  his  pen.     They  were 

*  halcyon  days  truly.     We  were  not  only  quiet,  but 

*  we  feemed  implicit,  and  dull  uniformity  of  eternal 

*  affent  prevailed  in  every  place.  I  agree  that,  fince 
?  that  time,  things  are  very  much  altered.     A  fer- 

*  ment,  orfpirit,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  is  raifed; 
^  but,  I  biefs  God,  it  is  not  the  blind  and  furious 
^  fpirit  of  party.     It  is  a  fpirit,  which  fprings  from 

*  information  and  convidtion,  that  has  diffufed  it- 

*  felf  not  only  to  all  orders  of  men,  as  you  obferved, 
^  but  to  men  of  all  denominations.  Even  they 
^  who   afl:  againft  it,   encourage  it.     You  cannot 

*  call  it  toryifm,  when  fuch  numbers  of  indepen- 

*  dent  whigs  avow  it.     To  call  it   whigifm   would 

*  be  improprer  likewife,  when  fo  many  tories  con- 

*  cur  in  it.     He,  who   (hould   call   it  jacooitifm, 

*  would  be  too  abfurd  to  deferve  an  anfwer.  What 
^  is  it  then  ?  It  is,  I  think,  a  revival  of  the  true 
^  old  Englifh  fpirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
^  our  fathers,  and  which  muft  always  be  national, 

*  fince  it  has  no  direftion  but  to  the  national  in- 
^  tereft;  **  eft  jam  una  vox  omnium;"  and  I  hope 

*  we  (hall  never  have  occafion  to  add,  "  magis  odio 
^*  firmata  quam  praefidio.*' 

*  This  fpirit  the  Craftfman  has  contributed  to 
^  raife ;  and  I  affirm,  in  my  turn,  that  fuppofing 
^  him  to  have  no  other  reafon  forraifing  and  fupport- 
\  ing  it,  than  a  general  obfervaiion  of  the  contrary 

'  *  teijiper 
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*  temper  into  which  the  aatioti  bltd  Mien,  he  de« 

*  ferves  the  acknowledgments  of  every  honeft  laaa 
^  in  Britain,  for  the  part  he  has  a£ted.     The  dif. 

*  pute  between  us  is  thus  reduced  to  one  finglepropo^ 
^  fition ;  and  if  I  prove  this,  all  your  reafeoing, 
<  Sir,  falls  of  courfe  to  the  ground. 

The  other  aflented  ;  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  was 
fixed  ;  and  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  in  his  argu- 
ment to  this  effed : 

'  Give  me  leave  to  borrow,  upon  this  occafion^ 
^  an  image  which  my  Lord  Bacon  employs;  in  one 
^  of  bis  EiTays,  upon  another.  A  people  who  will 
^  maintain  their  liberties,  muft  pray  for  the  ble£Bng 

*  of  Judah^  to  avoid  the  fate  of  IJfachar^  the  greateft 
^  curfe  which  can  befal  them.  Far  from  jogging 
^  on  filently  and  tamely,  like  the  afs  between  two 

*  burthens,  fuch  a  people  muft  preferve  fomc  of 

*  the  fiercenefs  of  the  lion,  and  even  make  their 
^  roar  to  be  heard  like  his,  whenever  they  are  in* 
^  jured,  or  fo  much  as  threatened, 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  your  feditioos, 

*  rebellious-  fpirit,  which  will  create  a  perpetual 
^  fcene  of  tumult  and  diforder,  and  expofe  every 

*  ft^te    to  frequent    and    dangerous    convulfions* 

*  Neither  would  I  be  thought  to  approve  even  that 

*  popular  peeviflinefs  of  temper,  which  fometimes 

*  prevails,  fo  as  to  difcompofe  the  harmony  of  the 

*  feveral  orders  of  government.     But  this  I  aflert, 

*  that  liberty  cannot  be  long  fecure,  in  any  country, 
'  unlefs  a  perpetual  jealoufy  watches  over  it,  and'a 

*  conflant  determined  refolution  proteds  it  in  the 

*  whole  body  of  the  nation.  The  principle  muft 
'  be  permanent  and'  equal.  The  exercifa  of  it 
'  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  occafions-  The 
^  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  were  not  always  kept 
'  open  ;  but  they  were  never  all  clofed.     The  whole 

*  body  of  a  nation  may  be  as  jealous  of  their  liber* 
'  ties,  as  a  private  man  of  his  honor.    They  may 

be. 


^e^i  »t  all  tUn^,  aniipaattd  by  ^  gwercm  tdblu- 
tioA  of  ctefending  thefe  liberties  at  auy  rilquQ; 
^  h^  may^  at  all  times,  feel  ui  bis  heart  tbe  cou- 
rage pf  veoturiog  his  life  tQ  maiats^in  bb  boxior* 
But  as  there  is  no  nQceffary  confi^qqeni^e  fropi  tins 
private  charader  to  that  of  a  quarreKbtqe  bully; 
fo  nieither  U  there  wy  neceflary  confi^queace  froia 
the  public  chara£):er  I  have  recommenced  to  that 
of  a  faSaous,  rebellious  people* 
^  luiberty  is  a  tender  "blaAt,  >^bich  will  not  4ou« 
ri(h  unLefsthe  genius  ot  the  foii  be  proper  for  ii; 
nor  will  any  foil  continue  to  be  to  long,  which  is 
not  cultivated  with  inpcflant  care.  "  V ariae  illu- 
dunt  pedes ;  mifcbiefs  of  various  kjnds  abound  ;-** 
and  there  is^  no  feafon,  in  the  revolijtion  of  the 
great  political  year  of  governments  when  we  can 
tey,  with  truth,  that  liberty  is  entirely  free  from 
jipmediat^  or  remote  danger. 

*  In  every  kind  of  government  fome  powers  muft 
be  lodged  in  particular  men,  or  particular  bodies 
of  hien,  for  the  good  order  and  pefervation 
of  the  whole  community.  The  lines  which  cir- 
cumfcribe  tbefe  powers,  are  the  bounds  of  fepa- 
ration  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or 
other  raagiftrate,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
Every  ftep,  which  t^^ prince,  or  magiftrate,  makes 
beyond  thefe  bounds,  is  an  encroachment  on  li- 
berty, and  every  attempt  towards  making  fuch  a 
ilep,  is  a  datiger  to  liberty. 

•  ThM3  we  fee  how  great  a  truft  is  repofed  in 
thofe  to  whom  fuch  powers  are  committed ;  ai>d 
if  we  look  into  the  heart  of  man,  we  {hall  foon 
difcover  how  g^eat,  though  unavoidable  a  temp* 
tation  is  laid  in  their  way.  The  love  of  power  is 
natural ;  it  isinfatiable;  almoftconftantly  whetted; 
and  never  cloyed  by  poiTeffion.  If  therefore  all 
men  will  endeavor  to  encreafe  their  power,  or  at 
leaft  to  prolong  and  fccure  the  enjoyment  of  it, 

*  according 
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according  to  the  uncertain  meafure  of  their  own 
paffions,  and  not  according  to  the  ftated  propor- 
tion of  reafon  and  of  law ;  and  if  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  thefe  can  be  attempted  without 
a  danger  to  liberty ;  it  follows  undeniably  that, 
fin  the  nature  of  things,  the  notion  of  a  perpe- 
tual danger  to  liberty  is  infeparable  from  the  very 
notion  of  government. 

*  That  thefe  principles  are  true,  will  appear  evi- 
dent from  pra^ice  and  experience,  as  well  as  from 
fpeculation*  All  forms  of  government  fuppofe 
them  to  be  fo ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  not  abfolute 
monarchies  we  find  the  utmoft  precautions,  which 
their  feveral  inftitutions  admit,  taken  againft  this 
evil ;  from  hence  that  rotation  of  employments 
in  commonwealths ;  the  annual  or  other  more 
frequent  eleAions  of  ma^ftrates ;  and  all  tho(e 
checks  and  controls,  which  the  wifdom  of  legif- 
lators,  prompted  by  experience,  has  invented. 
^  In  perfe£t  democracies  thefe  precautions  have 
been  taken  in  the  higheft  degree;  and  yet  even 
there  they  have  not  been  always  e^eftual.  i  ,Th^ 
were  carried  fo  far  in  the  Athenian  form  of  go- 
vernment, that  this  people  feemed  more  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  anarchy  than  tyranny ;  and  yet 
one  of  their  magiftrates  f^nd  means  to  beconie 
their  tyrant,  and  to  tranfmit'  this  power  to  his 
fucceilors. 

^  In  mij^eil  governments,  the  danger  muft  ftill 
be  greater.  Such  a  one  we  may  juftly  reckon 
that  of  Rome^  as  well  during  the  regal  as  repub- 
lican ftate ;  and  furely  no  hiftory  can  be  more 
fruitful  in  examples  of  the  danger  to  which  liberty 
(lands  expofed  from  the  natural,  and  therefore 
conilant  defire  of  amplifying  and  maintaining 
power,  than  the  Roman  hiftory  is,  from  the  laft 
of  the  kings  to  the  firft  of  the  emperors. 

*  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be  placed, 
for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  often  been  reprdfentedt 
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juft  in  the  middle  point ;  from  whence  a  deviation 
leads  on  one  hand  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other 
to  anarchy ;  but  fare  I  am  that  if  we  are  fituated 
juft  in  the  ipiddle  point,  the  lead  deviation  is  the 
more  cautionally  to  be  guarded  againft.  Liberty 
would  be  fafer,  perhaps,  if  we  inclined  a  little 
more  than  we  do  to  the  popular  fide. 
^  It  may  be  faid,  and  I  would  anticipate  the  ob- 
jeftion,  that  if  we  are  thus  placed,  our  care 
ought  to  be  exerted  equally  againft. deviations  on 
either  fide ;  and  that  I  am  the  more  in  the  wrong 
to  appear  fo  apprehenfive  of  thofe  on  one  fide^ 
and  fo  little  apprehenfive  of  thofe  on  the  other  ; 
becaufe  even  our  own  hiftory  might  have  (hewn 
us,  that  deviations  to  the  popular  fide  have  coft  us 
•at  leaft  as  dear  as  ever  thofe  to  the  other  fide  can 
be  pretended  to  have  done*  But  let  it  be  con- 
fidered, 

*  Fir  ft,,  that  as  far  as  thefe  national  calamities, 
hinted  at  in  the  objedion,  have  been  the  un- 
avoidable confequences  of  methods  neceflary  to 
fecure  or  retrieve  liberty,  it  is  infamous  to  repine 
at  them,  whateve?-  they  have  coft. 

*  Secondly,  that  the  cafes  compared  together, 
and  fuppofed  in  this  objeftion  to  be  equal,  are 
not  fo.  I  may  fafely  appeal  to  every  impartial 
reader  of  our  hiftory,  whether  any  truth  he  cof- 
leded  from  it  ever  ftruck  him  more  ftrongly  than 
this  ;  th^t  when  the  difputes  between  the  king 
and  the  people  have  been  carried  to  fuch  extremes, 
as  ,to  draw  national  calamities  after  them,  it  has 
not  being  owing  pfimanly  to  the  obftinacy  and 
weak  management  of  the  court,  and  is  therefore 
unjuftly  charged  on  the  juft  fpirit  of  liberty.  In 
truth  a  fpirit  of  liberty  will  never  deftroy  a  free 
conftitution  ;  a  fpirit  of  faftion  may.  But  I  ap^ 
peal  again,  whether  thofe  of  our  princes,  who 
have  had  fenfe  and  virtue  enough  to  encourage  the 
one,  have  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  other. 

'        '  ^  Now 


<  Now  if  cscpcrience  (hevit  a3  I  am  perTiMukd  it 
doeSf  tba  th^  prerogative  and  power  of  a  priace 
will  never  be  ta  an}r  real  daoger  when  he  invade^ 
neither  openly  nor  infidioufly/  the  liberties  of  h» 
people ;  the  lame  experience  will  fliew  that  the 
liberties  of  a  people  may  be  in  very  real  dlanger^ 
when,  hi  from  invading  the  prerogative  an4 
power  of  the  prince,  they  Ibbmic  to  one»  and  are 
even  fo  food  as  to  encreafe  the  other.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  difference  is  plain*  A  fpirit  of  Mo- 
tion alone  will  be  always  too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  l^al  power  and  authority  of  the  crown  ;  and 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  in  the  whole  body  eif  the 
people,  which  contradiftinguilhes  this  oUQ;  from 
the  other,  may  be  raifcd  by  the  fear  of  lofing  $ 
but  cannot  be  (o  raifed  by  the  ho^pes  of  acquiring. 
The  fear  is  common  to  s^ll }  the  hope  can  only  hft 
particular  to  a  few.  The  fear  therefore  may  be- 
come a  general  pri^dple  of  unioa;  th«  bopo 
cannot* 

^  But  if  a  national  fpirit  cannot  be  any  other 
than  a  defepfive,  and  therefore  unprovoked,  an 
harmlefs,  inoffenfive  fpirit ;  that  of  a  prince  can- 
not, without  due  coercion,  be  kept  within  the 
fame  bounds  ;  for  here  the  tables  axe  turned  j  and 
the  hope  of  acquiring,  which  can  never  be  a  com- 
mon principle  among  the  multitude,  to  uni^^  and. 
carry  them  into  a£iion,  becomes  an  almoft  irre- 
fiftibte  motive  to  the  prince ;  who,  by  yielding 
to  it,  indulges  the  moll  powerful  pafGons  of  the 
foul ;  who  Hnds  many  to  fhare  the  difEculties  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprize  with  him }  and  who 
fliares  the  prize  with  none. 
^  Generally  and  abftraftedly  fpeaking,  therefore, 
as  public  liberty  is  more  expofed  under  mi^ed  go- 
vernments, than  under  perfeft  democrst^cies ;  £o 
is  it  more  expofed  under  limited  monarchies  than 
under  any  other  form  of  mixed  government, 

'  Wbat 
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*  What  encreaib  tbe  dmgcx  to  liberty  in  this  eafe 
is,  thai  the  opportimity  of  invading  it,  vbich  Ueg 
open  to  a  fovereign  prince,  fuit$  aumoft  any  cbsb* 
rafter.  The  powers  mtrufted  to  other  njagiftratcSi 
as  in  a  commonweaUbf  are  fubjed  to  immediate 
controuls,  the  exercife  of  them  ^s  fubjed  to  fiip 
tare  revifions,  and  19  limited  to  a  ihort  time ;  fo 
that  if  fuch  magiftrates  invade  liberty,  wid^  any 
profped  of  fuccefs,  it  can  only  happen,  when 
they  are  able  to  compenfate  for  tbe  difadvantagea 
of  their  political  circumftances,  by  the  greataefs 
of  their  perfonal  qualifications,,  by  fuperior  under- 
ftanding  and  fuperior  courage,  by  a  great  if  not  a 
good  character,  and  by  tbe  appearance  of  virtue 
at  leaft.  Few  men  therefore  are  fit  for  fuch  an 
undertaking. 

^  But  the  fovereign  prince,  who  rules  in  a  limited 
monarchy,  has  an  opporunity.  opened  to  him  for 
life;  and  fuch  an  oraortunity  as  requires  no  extraor- 
dinary perfonal  qualifications.  He  may  poffefs  every 
vice  or  weaknels,  which  is  oppofed  to  the  virtues 
or  appearances  of  virtue,  requifite  in  the  other 
cafe,  and  yet  may  deftroy  tbe  liberty  of  the  brav- 
ed people  upon  earth.     The  pretences  for  conceal- 
ing his  defigns,  and  the  helps  for  carrying  them  on, 
which  his  fituation  affords  above  that  of  any  ma- 
'  giftrate  in  a  commonwealth,  will  abundantly  com- 
'  penfate  for  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  his  per- 
'  fonal  charafter,  and  will  fequre  his  fuccefs,  if  the 

•  people  are  brought,   by  artifice  or  accident,  to 

•  grow  remifs  in  watching  over  their  lib<?rties. 
^  Every  man  is  therefore  fit  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 
^  If  thefe  general  refle6lions  evince  that  liberty  muft 
^  always  be  in  fome  degree  .  of  danger  under  every 
'  government ;  and  that  this  danger  muft  encreafe  in 
^  proportion  as  the  chief  powers  of  the  ftate  are  en- 
^  trufted  in  fewer  hands  and  for  longer  terms ;  then 
t  liberty  is  always  in  fome  degree  of  danger ;  and 

*  that 
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*  that  not  the  leaft,  even  under  our  excellent  conftU 

*  tution ;  then  the  necefCty  of  keeping  this  jealous 

*  fpirit,  the  true  guardian  of  public  liberty,  always 
^  alive  and  adive  in  this  nation,  is  manifeft  ;  then 

*  the  obfervation  of  our  being  fallen  into  the  con- 

*  trary  temper  is  alone  a  fufficient  reafon  to  juftify 

*  Mr,  D^jlnvers  for  joining  his  endeavors  to  awaken 

*  us  from  our  political  lethargy ;  then,  (Jr,  my  pro- 

*  pofition  is  proved,  and  your  reafoning  falls  to  the 

*  ground.* 

This  difcourfe  furnilhed  matter  of  much  refledlon 
to  the  company ;  fome  objeftions  were  made ;  fome 
doubts  were  propofed ;  and  fome  explanations  afked 
for.  I  (hall  not  trouble  you  with  all  thefe  particu* 
lars,  but  Ihall  conclude  rtiy  letter,  by  relating  to 
you  in  what  ipanner  the  old  gentleman  replied,  and 
by  his  reply  wound  up  the  converfation  of  the  evei^* 

*  I  believe,  gentlemen,  faid  he,  that  we  do  not 
^  diflfer  fo  much  as  fome  of  you  feem  to  imagine : 

*  for,  firft,  though  I  defire  the  veflel  of  the  com- 

*  monvealth  may  fail  fafely,  yet  I  defire  it  may  fail 

*  fmoothly  loo  j  and  though  I  muft  think,  till  1  hear 

*  better  reafons  to  the  contrary,  that  public  liberty 

*  cannot  befo  eafily  attacked,  and  may  be  more  eafily 
^  defended,  in  a  perfedt  democracy,  or  in  a  mixed 

*  republic,  than  in  a  limited  monarchy  j  yet  will  it 

*  not  follow  neceflarily  from  hence,  as  has  been 

*  fuppofed,  that  I  prefer  the  two  firft  to  the  laft  of 

*  thefe  forpis  of  government.     On  either  fide  there 
«  are  compenfations ;    and  if  liberty  may  be  better 

*  defended  in  the  former,  yet  ftill  it  may  be  defend- 

*  ed,  and  domeftic  quiet  is  perhaps  better  preferved 

*  in  the  latter. 

*  Secondly,  if  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who 
<  have  infifted  fo  much  on  the  little  reafon  which 

*  there  was  in  the  late  reign,  or  is  in  the  prefent, 
^  to  apprehend  any  encroachments  from  the  crown 

*  oa 
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on  the  Britiih  liberties ;  thefe  gentjepien  muft, 
I  think,  agree  with  me  like  wife,  that  this  will  qot 
alter  the  cafe ;  fubvert  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh ;  or  derive  any  blame  on  thofe  whq 
have  endeavored  to  revive  that  public  fpirit  of 
watchfulnefs  over  all  national  interefts,  which  is 
the  proper  and  true  guardian  of  liberty,  in  an  age 
when  that  public  fpirit  has  more  than  begun  to 
fink  and  die  away.  I  hope  there  will  be  always 
men  found  to  preach  this  do£lrine  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  as  the  apoftles  preached  the 
gofpel ;  becaufe  if  this  fpirit  is  not  kept  at  all 
times  in  vigor,  it  may  fail  us  at  feme  particular 
time,  .when  we  (hall  want  to  exert  it  mod.  In 
great  and  immediate  danger,  the  mod  fluggifh 
cencinel  is  alert ;  but  furely  they  who,  in  times  of 
apparent  fecurity,  excite  us  to  be  upon  our  guard, 
do  as  real  fervice  as  they  who  animate  us  to  our 
defence  when  we  are  actually  attacked  ;  and  the 
firft  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  kind  of  fervice  of 
which  we  (land  the  mod  in  need.  I  confefs  freely, 
that  I  ihould  not  apprehend  fo  much  danger  to  li- 
berty in  times  of  fufpicion,  if  I  faw  that  neither 
power  could  fubdue,  nor  artifice  divert,  nor  pufil- 
lanimity  oblige  men  to  abandon  this  fpirit ;  as  I 
fhould  apprehend  in  times  of  apparent  fecurity,  if 
I  obferved  it  to  be  loft.  In  a  word,  no  laws,  no  or- 
ders of  government,  can  eflfeftually  fecure  liberty 
any  longer  than  this  fpirit  prevails,  and  gives 
them  vigor ;  and  therefore  you  might  argue  as 
reafonably  for  repealing  any  law,  or  abolifliing 
any  cuftom,  the  moft  advantageous  to  liberty,  and 
which  you  cannot  be  fure  of  reftoriog  at  your 
pleafure,  becaufe  you  feel  no  immediate  want  of 
it ;  as  you  have  argued  for  letting  this  fpirit  die 
away,  which  you  cannot  be  fure  of  reviving  at 
your  pleafure,  becaufe  you  perceive  no  immediate 
occafion  for  the  exercife  of  it. 

*  Ihope 
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*  I  hope  that  I  have  faid  enousfh  to  pre  tat  a 
^  right  to  conclude  in  this  manner;  and  iff  was  to 

*  defcend  into  particofar  applications  of  the  general 

*  truths  which  I  have  advanced,  I  think  that  no 
^  doubt  whatever  could  remain  in  any  of   your 

*  minds  npon  this  fubjeft/— After  diis,  our  com- 
pany broke  up.  If  the  fame  fubjed  is  refumed  when 
fhey  meet  again,  or  on  any  other,  which  I  judge 
proper  to  be  communicated  to  you,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  you  will  hear  again  from 


Your  admirer,' 

friend  and  fervant,  5k* 


LETTER 
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SIR, 


H  £  &me  company  hath  met,  and  the  fame  fub« 
jeft  haih  been  reromed ;  fo  that  I  think  tnyjelf  im« 
der  aa  oUigatxoii  of  writbg  to  you  again. 

The  perfon  who  gave  occafioa  to  all  that  waa  faid 
ia  your  defence  the  other  day,  ieemed  very  de&rous 
that  the  co&verfatioa  fliould  be  purfued  at  our  Uft 
meeting;  and  therefore  as  &xm,  as  we  fate  down,  he 
addreSfed  btmMf  thus  to  the  old  geatleman  who 
bad  £oiight  your  battle.f 

^  Sir,  &id  be,  I  own  myfelf  a  good  deal  reoon- 
^  ciled  to  the  Craftfman  by  the  difcourfe  you  held, 
^  when  we  were  hSt  together.    That  fome  iacon- 

*  'veniences  mnft  folbw  froai  keepii^  this  fyu 
^  rit  of  jealoufy  and    waiichfulne&    always  aliire, 

*  ieems  to  me  very  evident;  but  I  begin  to  think  that 

*  this  evil  may  be  neceiTary,  in  order  to  fecwe  us 
^  againll:  greater.  Every  fyAem  of  human  inven« 
^  tioa  nmft  be  IkMe  to  feme  objeftions ;  and  ie 

*  would  be  chimerical  in  us  to  expeft  a  form  of  go* 
^  Yernment  Kable  to  none.    Even  theocracy  was  at- 

*  tended  by  fome  real  iacoawniencieei,  according 
^  to  the  Jewifli  hiftories;   and  neither  th^  divine 

*  pvefenoe  in  the  tabernacle,  nor  the  ambulent  ora- 
^  de»  which  the  priefl:  carried  about  with  hitn,  could 

*  preferve  entire  purity  in  tcligioo,  or  good  order 

*  in  the  ftate.    We  muft  be  content  therefore  to 

*  bear 
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^  bear  the  diforder  I  apprehend .  from  that  ferment, 

*  which  a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  the  governors  in  the 
^  governed  will  keep  up,  rather  than  abandon  that 

*  fpirit,  the  life   of  which   is  the  life  of  liberty. 

*  When  the  jealoufy  happens  to  be  ill-placed,  wc 
^  may  hope  it  will  not  rife  to  any  great  and  danger- 

*  ous  height,    "When  it  happens  to  be  t^ell-grounded, 

*  it  may  have  the  good  effe£b  of  deilroying  a  wicked 

*  minifter,  of  checking  a  bad^  or  of  reclaiming  a 

*  mifguided  prince. 

*  You  fee,  fir,  that  my  converfion  is  pretty  far 

*  advanced ;  and  if  you  will  pleafe  to  defcend  into 
^  particular  applications  of  the  general  dodrines  you 

*  delivered,  as  you  gave  us  reafon  to  hope  that  you' 
^  would,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  few  doubts 

*  I  have  ftill  may  be  removed.' 

The  reft  of  the  company  feconded  the  requeft. 
The  good  old  gentleman  yielded  to  our  common  de- 
fires,  and  fpoke  to  the  following  effeft  : 

*  The  general  truth  I  am  to  prove  by  particular 
^  examples  is  this ; — that  liberty  cannot  be  preferved 

*  long  by  any  people,  who  do  not  preferve  that 
^  watchful  and  jealous  fpirit  of  liberty,  on  the  ne- 

*  ceffity  of  which  I  have  infifted.     If  you  are  once 

*  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  will  know  what  opi- 
^  nion  to  entertain  of  thofe  who  endeavor  to  extin- 

*  guiih  this  fpirit,  and  of  thofe  who  do  all  they  can 

*  to  keep  it  alive. 

*  There  are  two  other  general  truths  relative  to 

*  this,  which  I  fliall  eftablifh  likewife  by  particular 

*  examples,  as  I  go  along. 

*  One  is  this :  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  far  from 

*  infpiring  that  rafhnefs  and  undiftinguilhing  fiiry 
^  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fpirit  of  faction,  is  flow 
^  to  Z&.  even  againft  the  worft  princes,  and  exerts 

*  itfelf  in  favor  of  the  beft  with  more  effied  than  any 
«  other  fpirit  whatever. 

4  *  The 
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*  The  fecond  is  this :  that  how  flowly  foever  the 
'  fpirit  of  Kberty  may  ad  m  fiiipieioos  times  and 
'  againft  incroaching  governors ;  yet  if  it  be  kept 
'  alive,  it  will  aft  eflfeftually  fooner  or  later,  though 
'  uiider  the  greateft  difadvantages,  and  againft  the 
^  mofl  powerful  oppofition  -,    in   a  word,  in   the 

moft  defperate  cafes* 

*  The  firft  of  thefe  truths  will  recommend  this 
'  fpirit  to  every  good  prince  and  honeft  minifter* 
•  The  other  will  encourage  every  man  who  is  a 

friend  to  liberty,  never  to  abandon  the-  ca^ife 
through  defpondency  of  fuccefs,  as  long  as  he 
fees  this  fpirit  prevail,  or  even  fubfift. 

*  Having  fixed  thefe  principal  points  of  view, 
'  let   us  proceed :  and  though  I  would  not  advife 

you  to  admit  the  works  of  Machtavel  into  your 

Snon  df  political  writings ;  yet  fince  in  them, 
in  other  apocryphal  books,  many  excellent 
things  are  interfperfed,  let  us  begin  by  improving 
an  hint  taken  from  the  difcourles  of  the  Italian 
fecretary  on  the  firft  decade  of  Livy. 

*  He  obferves  that,  of  all  governments,  thofe 
are  the  beft,  which  by  the  natural  eStOi  of  their 
original  conftitutions  are  frequently  renewed  or 
drawn  back,  as  he  explains  his  meaning,  to 
their  firft  principles ;  and  that  no  government 
can  be  of  a  long  duration,  where  this  does  not 
happen  from  time  to  time,  either  from  the 
caufe  juft  mentioned,  or  from  fome  accidental 
caufe,  ' 

*  The  reafon  is  obvious.  There  muft  be  fome 
good  in  the  firft  principles  of  every  government, 
or  it  could  not  fubfift  at  all ;  much  lefs  could 
it  make  any  progrefs.  But  this  good  degene- 
rates, according  to  the  natural'courfe  of  things  ; 
and  governments,  like  other  mixed  bodies,  tend 
to  difiblution  by  the  changes  which  are  wrought 
Vol,  I.  U  'in 
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^  in  the  feverai  parts,  and  by  the  unaptnefs  and 

*  difproportion,  whicKrefuIt  from  hence  througb* 

*  out  the  whole  compofition. 

^  The  mod  effedual,  and  indeed  the  fole  me- 
f  thod '  of  maintaining  their  health  and  prolongiag 

*  their  life,  muft  therefore  be  to  bring  them  back 
^  as  pear  and  as  frequently  as  poflible  to  tbofe  prin- 
^  ciples,  on  which  their  profperity,  ftnsngth  and 
^  duration  were  originally  founded. 

^  This  change,   or  renewal  of  the  ftate,  hath 

*  been  fometimes  wrought  by  external  caufes,  as 

*  it  happened  at  Rome,  upon  the  invafion  of  the 
^  Gauls.     The  Romans  bad  departed  from  their 

*  antient  obfervances-      The  ceremonies  of  reli- 

*  gion  and  the  laws  of  juftice  were  negleded  by 

*  them.  An  enemy,  whom  they  defpifed  and  pro- 
^  yoked,  conquered  them.  The  impreflions  made 
^  by  this  dreadful  calamity  brought  them  back  to 
^  their  fir  ft  inftitutions  and  to  their  primitive  fpirit* 

*  They  fprung  up  from  this  fecond  originad,  as 
^  Livy  calls  it,  with  new  vigor,  and  rofe  to  greater 

^  fame,  power  and  dignity  than  ever. 

^  But  not  to  dwell  on  fuch  examples,  as  point 
^  out  to  us  rather  the  puniOiment  of  vice,  than 
'  the  means  of  reformation,  let  us  bbferve  that 
^  this  change,  or  renewal  of  the  ftate,  is  oftener 
^  and  better  wrought  by  internal  caufes. 

^  Many  excellent  inftitutions  were  contrived  in 

*  framing  th^  Roman  government,  which  ferved  to 

*  maintain  in  force  the  firft  principles  of  that  political 
^  fyftem.     Such  were  the  regulations  about  elec- 

*  tions ;  the  laws  againft  bribery  ;  and  many  other 

*  written  laws,  or  confirmed  cuftoms*    Such  again 

*  was  the  cpnftitution  of  the  fenate,  in  whom  the 
^  majefty  of  the  commonwealth  refided,  and  whofe 

*  authority  controled  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  peo« 

*  pie.    Such  was  the  eredion  of  that  facred,  tri« 

^  bunitial 
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*  bunitial  power,  whofe  prerogatives  ferved  to 
^  *  check  the  ufurpations  of  the  magiftr?it€8,  and 
^"^        *  who  could  arreft  with  one  word,  even  the  pro- 

*  ceedings  of  thefenate.  Such  was  the  office  of  the 
^''^  *  cenfors,  whofe  inquidtions  and  .luftrations  cor- 
Ip  •  refted  abufes,  reformed  manners,  and  purged 
:^  *  the  fenate  itfelf  of  corrupt  and  unworthy  mem- 
^^         *  hers, 

isr  *  Thefe  laws,  thefe  cuftoms,  thefe  diflFcrent  or- 

*  ders,  controling  one  another,  and  promoting  the 
t          *  general   good  of  the  commonwealth,  had  great 

*  cffeft   during   fome   centuries.      But  this  effefl: 

*  could  never  have  followed  them  at  all,  if  the 
:•          •  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  enaded  thefe  laws, 

*  eftablifiied  thefe  cuftoms,  and  formed  thefe  or- 
i  •  ders,  had  not  continued.  The  very  beft  laws 
^          *  are  a  dead  letter,  nay,  often  a  grievance,  unlefs 

*  they  are  ftrenuoufly  and  honeftly  executed.    They 

*  never  can  be  fo  executed,  unlefs  the  fpirit  of  them 

*  poffefs  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of  them  is  . 
;           ^  committed;    and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 

^  pe£t  to  find  this  fpirit  in  the  magiftrates,  and 
^  the  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  it  appeared 
^  in  the  body  of  the  people,  out  of  whom  thefe 
^  magiftrates   are   chofen,   and  thefe  orders  com« 

*  pofed. 

*  The  examples  which  Machiavel  cites  to  (hew, 
^  that  the  virtue  of  particular  men  among  the  Ro« 

*  mans,  did  frequently  draw  that  government  back 
^  to  its  original  principles,  are  fo  many  proofs  that 
^  the  duration  of  liberty  depends  on  keeping  the 
^  fpirit  of  it  alive  and  warm.     Such  examples  were 

*  frequent   in    Rome,  whilft  this  fpirit   flouriftied. 

*  As  it  decayed,  thefe  examples  became  more  rare 

*  and  failed  at  laft  entirely.     The  old  laws  and  cuf- 

*  toms   were,    for  the  moft  part,   ftill    in  being* 

*  The  forms  of  elefting  magiftrates,  and  of  pro- 
^  mulgating  laws  were  in  the  maiq  obferved.   There 

U  a  *  was 
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'  was  ftiU  i  fenate.     There  were  ftill  ceufors  and 

*  tribunea.     But  the  fpirit  of  liberty  being  flifled 

*  by  that  of  fadion  and  cabal,  and  the  feveral  or- 

*  ders  of  the  government  being  tainted  by  the  gc- 
^  neral  corruption,  thefe  good  laws  and  cuftoms 

*  remained  without  force,  or  were  fufpended,  or 

*  were  abrogated,  or  were  perverted  to  ferve  the 

*  purpofes  of  private  ambition  and  avarice. 

*  The  time-ferying  flatterers  of  princes  and  mi- 
^  nifters  have  no  point,  amongft;  all  the  naufeous 

*  drudgery    impofed    on    them,   which    they    are 

*  obliged  more  to  labor  than  that  of  reprefenting 

*  all  the  effefts  of  a  fpirit  of  liberty  as  fo  many  eS. 
^  feflts  of  a  fpirit  of  faftion.     Examples  might  be 

*  found,  even  without  fearching   long  or  looking 

*  for  after  them,  when  this  hath  been  done  againft 
^  the  public  fenfe  of  a  whole  nation,  and  fome- 
^  times  in  favor  of  a  cabal,  neither  numerous  nor 
^'  confiderable  enough  to  be  called  a  party«  But 
^  ftiil  it  will  remain  eternally  true,  that  the  fpirit 
••  of  liberty  and  the  fpirit  of  faftion  are  not  only 

.*  different,   but  repugnant   and  incompatible:    fo 

*  that  the  life  of  either  is  the  death  of  the  other. 

•  We  muft  not  imagine  that  the  freedom  of  the 

*  Romans  was  loft,  becaufe  one  party  fought  for, 

*  the  maintenance  of    liberty;    another  tor   the 

*  eftablifliment  of  tyranny ;  and  that  the  latter  pre- 

*  vailed.    No.     The  fpirit  of  liberty  was  dead,  and 
«  the  fpirit  of  faction  had  taken  its  place  on  both  fides4 

*  As  long  as  the  former  prevailed,  a  Roman  facri- 

*  ficed  his  own,  and  therefore  no  doubt  every  other 

*  perfonal  intereft,  to  the  intereft  of  the  common- 

*  wealth.     When  the  latter  fucceeded,  the  intereft 

*  of  the  commonwealth   was  confidered  no  other- 

*  wife  than  in  fubordination  to  that  particular  in- 

*  tereft  which  each  perfon  had  cfpoufed.     The  prin- 
^  pal  men,  inftead  of  making  their  grandeur  zni 

*  glory  confift,  as  they  formerly  had  done,  in  that 

*  which 
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whidi  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  common- 
wealth reSeded  on  them,  confrdered  themfelves 
now  as  individuals,  not  as  chizens,  and  each 
would  flune  with  his  own  light.  To  this  {>urpofe 
alone  they  employed  the  commands  they  had  of 
armies,  the  governments  of  provinces,"  and  thfe 
influence  they  acquired  over  the  tribes  at  Rome, 
and  over  the  allies  and  fubje£ts  of  the  republic^ 
Upon  principles  of  the  fame  kind,  inferior  per- 
fons  attached  themfelves  to  thefe ;  and  that  zeal 
and  induftry,  nay,  that  courage  and  magnanimity, 
which  had  been  exerted  formerly  in  the  fervice  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  exerted  by  the  fpirit  of 
fadion,  for  Marius^  or  Sfylla  ;  for  Cafar^  or  Pbnu 
pey. 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  wbuld  not 
have  been  irretrievably  loft,  though  Cafar  had 
finifhed  the  civil  war  with  abfolute  fuccefs,  and 
was  fettled  in  power,  if  the  fpirit  of  liberty  had 
not  been  then  loft  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  if  the  Romans  had  not  been  as  ripe  for  fla- 
very,  as  the  Cappadocians  were  fond  of  it ;  for , 
I  think  the  Cappadocians  were  the  people  who  de-  ^ 
fired  that  a  prince  might  be  fet  over  them,  and 
refufed  to  be  a  free  people, 
^  I  cannot  believe  that  thofe  who  murdered  C^y2zr, 
took  fuch  puerile  •  meafures  as  Cicero^  who  was 
not  let  into  the  fecret,  pretended  that  they  bad 
taken,  when  he  faw  the  confequences  of  their 
aftion.  But  in  this  they  erred.  They  killed 
their  benefactor ;  at  leaft  he  was  fuch  to  the 
greateft  part  of  them ;  and  renewed  the  civil  war, 
in  order  to  reftore  liberty  to  a  people,  who  had 
loft  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  who  would  not  take 
it  when  it  was  offered  to  them.  Even  in  the  fenate, 
O^aviWs  had  a  party ;  Anthony  had  a  party ;  but 
the  commonwealth  had  none.  In  (hort,  the  freeft 
people  upon  earth,  by  fuffering  the  fpirit  of  liberty 

*  to 
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-•  to  decay,  and  that  of  fa£tion  to  grow  up,  became 
^  flavee  to  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  monfters,  continued 

*  .with  very  few  exceptions  from  the  reign  of  Au» 
^  gu/ius  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  empire,  as  God 
^  never  Tent  in  his  wrath  to  execute  vengeance  on 
^  any  other  naxion. 

*  Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  illuftrate  and  con- 
^  firm  the  firll  general  propofition  laid  down,  by  a 

*  fummary  application  of  it  to  the  Roman  ftory.  I 
^  have  not  explained  by  what  degrees,  and  by  what 

*  means  one  of  thefe  fpirits  gradually  decayed,  and 

*  the  other  grew  up.  The  fubjeS  is  fine,  and  the 
^  ta(k  would  be  pleafant ;  but  it  is  unneceiTary  to 

*  our  prefent  purpofe.     We  fee  enough  at  this  time, 

*  if  we  fee  that  in  the  greateft  revolution  of  the 

*  greateft  government  of  the  world,  lofmg  the  fpirit 
^  of  liberty  was  the  caufe,  and  lofing  liberty  was 

*  the  tStdi. 

*  If  now  we  bring  thefe  confiderations  hbnie,  wc 

*  {hall  find  not  only  the  firft  general  propofition,  but 

*  the  others  relative  to  it,  illuftrated  and  confirmed 

*  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  annals.     I  (hall 

*  make  a  deduction  of  fome  of  thefe  particulars. 

*  To  deduce  them  all  would  exceed   my  ftrength 

*  and  your  patience. 

Here  one  of  our  company  interrupted  the  0I4 
gentleman's  difcoMrfe,  by  faying  that  fmce  we  were 
come  to  a  kind  of  paufe,  he  defired  leave  to  make 
an  obfervation,  which  he  thought  pertinent  and  ma- 
terial, on  what  had  been  faid,  before  we  went  into 
any  new  matter. — *  The  diflFerence  and  oppdfition 

*  between  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and  a  fpirit  pf  fiaidHon, 

*  ^continued  he,)  hath  beenjuftly  ftated.     A  fpirit 

*  of  liberty  will  be  always  and  wholly  concerned 

*  about  national  interefts,  and  very  indifferent  about 

*  perfonal  and  private  interefts.  On  the  contrary, 
f  a  fpirit  of  faction  will  be  always  and  wholly  con- 

*  cerned  about  thefe,  s^nd  very  ii^diflFerent  about  the 

*  oiherst     When  they  appear  therefore  in  their  pro- 

*  per 
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^  per  chara£lers,  they  are  diftihguiihed  as  eafily  as 
^  light  and  darknefs  i  and  the  danger  I  apprehend 

*  is  over* 

^  But  fa£lton  puts  on  the  mafk  of  liberty ;  and 

*  under  this  falfe  appearance,  difputes  her  being 
^  even  with  liberty  herfelf.  Now  here,  methinks, 
'  a  great  many  dangers  arife ;  the  danger  of  mif- 
^  taking  when  it  is  fo  hard  to  diftinguiih ;  the  dan- 

*  ger  of  being  bubbles  and  tools  of  fadion,  whilft 

*  we  fancy  ourfelves  aflertors  of  public  liberty ;  the 
^  danger  of  continuing  under  this  delufion,  till  it 

*  is  too  late  to  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  as  we  never 

*  intended  to  bring  on  our  country.     The  fpirit  of 

*  faSioa  may  take,  and,  I  doubt  not,  hath  often 
^  taken  poffeflion  of  numbers,  who  meant  to  enter- 
^  tain  no  other  fpirit  than  that  of  liberty  ;  for  num« 
^  bers  have  not  the  difcernment  of  fpirits.  This 
^  poflfei&on  may  continue,  and,  in  faA,  I  believe  it 
^  hath  continued  very  often,  till  fadion  hatb.ac« 
'  complifhed  or  fecured  the  accomplifhment  of  her 
^  ends.  I  made  this  obfervatron,  which  refults  na- 
^  turally  from  what  hath  been  faid,  and  infift  upon 
^  it,  becaufe  if  fafiion  could  not  lie  latent  under  the 

*  mod  fpecious  and  popular  pretences  imaginable, 
^  there  would-be  no  great  need  of  putting  us  on 
^  our  guard  againft  it ;  and  becaufe  if  it  can  lie' 

*  thus  latent  and  concealed,  we  may  be  expofed  to 

*  the  dangers  I  have  mentioned,  which  fide  foever 
^  of  the  queftion  we  take  in  political  difputes.  At 
^  this  time,  to  fpeak  as  I  think,  the  cafe  is  fo  clear 

*  on  one  fide,  that  no  man  who  adheres  to  it,  hath 

*  the  lead  pretence  left  him  to  fay  that  he  purfues 
^  the  public  intereft,  or  is  directed  in  his  conduct 

*  by  the  generous,  difinterefted  fpirit  of  liberty. 

*  I  could  fupport  my  affertion  by  many  proofs, 
^  if  it  was  neceffary  in  this  company.  One  I  will 
^  mention  for  its  fingularity  ;  and  it  is  this. 

*  We  have  feen  and  heard,  in  a  nation  hitherto 

*  (tgc^  fuch  niaj^ms  avowed  and  pleaded  for,  as  are 

4  .    '  inconfiftent 
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inconfiftent  with  all  the  notions  of  liberty.  Cor- 
ruf^ion  hath  been  defended,  nay,  recommended, 
as  a  proper,  a  ne/ceffary,  and  therefore  a  reafon- 
able  expedient  of  government ;  than  which  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  ptopoficion  more  repugn 
nant  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  and  to  uni- 
verfal  experience.  Both  of  thefe  demonflrate 
corruption  to  be  the  laft  deadly  fymptom'of  ago- 
nizing liberty.  Both  of  them  declare  that  a  peo- 
ple abandoned  to  it,  are  abandoned  to  a  reprobate 
fenfe,  and  are  lofl  to  all  hopes  of  political  falva* 
tion. 

*  The  dependence  of  the  legiflative  on  the  ex- 
ecutive power  hath  been  contended  for  by  the 
fame  perfons,  under  the  fame  diredion ;  and  yet 
nothing  furely  can  be  more  evident  than  this; 
that  in  a  con(litution  like  ours,  the  fafety  of  the 
whole  depends  on  the  balance  of  the  parts,  and 
the  balance  of  the  parts  on  their  'mutual  indepen- 
dency on  one  another :  agreeably  to  which  TAw- 
nus  makes  Ferdinhnd  fay,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cafti- . 
Hans,  who  preffed  him  to  take  away  the  indepen- 
dency    of    the  ftates  of  Arragon ;  **  -ffiquiiibrio 

'  potentiae  regni  regifque  falutem  publicam  conti- 

^  neri ;  &  fi  contingerct  aliquando  alierum  alteri 

'  prscponderare,    proculdubio^lterius   aut  utriuf- 

'  que  ruinam  ex  eo   fecuturam;  that   the   public 

^  lafety    depends   on  the    equal    balance   of  the 

^  power  of  the   king,  and    of  the  power   of  the 

'  kingdom;    and  that  if  ever  it  fliould  happen  that 

^  one  outweighed  the  «ther,  the  ruin  of  one,  or 

^  of  both,  mud  undoubtedly  follow." 

^  On  one  fide  then  the  mafk  is  pulled  off.     The 

weak  may  be  feduced  to  concur;  the  Itrongeft 

may  be  forced  to  fubmit ;  but  no  man  ran  be  any 

longer  deceived. 

*  Oil  the  other  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
appearances  are  extremely  fair.  True  notions  oif 
liberty  and  good  government   are  profeffed  and 

*  purfijcd. 
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*  purfued.     Our  grievances  are  complained  of ;  our 

*  dangers  are  foretold,  not  only  thofe  which  all 

*  men  feel  or  fee,  but  thofe  which  are  more  remote 

*  from  obfervation.  In  fhort^  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
^  fuchasit  hath  been  defcribed,  feems  to  breathe 
^  from  this  quarter,  and  to  diifufe  its  influences  over 
^  the  nation. 

*  As  I  am  a  lover  of  my  country  and  of  liberty, 
^  I  have  rejoiced  in  this.     I  rejoice  in  it  ftill ;  and 

*  yet  I  confefs  freely,  that  I  took  fome  umbrage  at 
^  a  paper,  which  came  out  not  long  ago.      The 

*  defign  and  tendency  of  it  feemed  to  me  to  favor 
^  the  caufe  of  a  fadion  ;  and  of  a  fadion,  how- 
^  ever  contemptible  in  its  prefent  ftate,  always  to 

*  be  guarded  againft.     The  paper  I  mean  is  Fog*g 

*  Journal  of  the  fixth  of  June:  where  you  have 

*  feen  a  ridiculous  fpeech,  fuppofed  to  h^  made  by 
«  General  Monk^  and  tranflated,  as  the  author  fays, 
^  from  Leti^s  hiftory  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

*  If  this   wretched  produftion  had  appeared  in  . 

*  MiJ^s  Journal,    I  fliould  have  felt  neither   fur« 

*  prize  nor  concern.  That  writer  never  wore  fo 
^  much  as  the  maik  of  liberty ;  and  (hewed  his  game 

*  fo  plainly,  that  .  whatever  he  got  by  faSion,  fac- 

*  tion  could  get  nothing  ,by  him.     But  Fogy  who 

*  writes  incomparably  better,  hath  appeared  to  write 

*  with  a  much  better  defign.   Thofe  who  are  warmed 

*  in  the  national  intejeft,  without  regard  to  perfons, 

*  and  independently  of  all  faftions,  have  made  this 

*  judgment  of  him ;  and  therefore  I  was  furprifed 

*  and  concerned  to  find  that  he  expofed  himfelf  even 
«►•  once,  or  in  any  degree,  to  the  fame  reproach  that 

*  was  frequently  and  juflly  made  to  his  predeceffor.* 
The    gentleman's  obfervation    gave  occafion  to 

much  difcourfe.  Our  old  fage  defired  it  might  be 
remembered  that  he  had  not  undertaken  the  defence 
of  every  weekly  writer,  though  he  had  undertaken 
yqurs,  Mr.  D'Anvcrs.     '  The  paper  (conthiued  he) 

'  which 
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*  v^hich  hath  been  fo  much  mentioned,  is  a  very  filfy 

*  paper,  to  whatever  purpofe  it  was  defigned. 

*  If  it  was  defigned  to  infpite  an  horror  of  tliofe 
^  miferies  from  which  the  redoration  delivered  the 
<  nation,  it  was  a  very  fuperfluous   work  at  this 

*  jtime,  when  there  is  no  real  or  pretended  diffe- 
^  rence  of   opinion  upon  that   head  amongft  us. 

*  Thofe  who  do  not  go  to  church  upon  the  twenty- 

*  ninth  of  May,  nor  on  any  other  day,  will  agree 

*  with  thofe  who  do,  in  this  point,  upon  better  au- 

*  thority  than  that  of  Leii^  and  for  better  reafons 

*  than  thofe  which  are  contained  in  the  foolifh  dc- 

*  clamation  attributed  to  Monk. 

*  If  it  was  defigned  to  make  us  commemorate  the 
^  reftoration  of    the   two    brothers,    Charles  and 

*  Jamesj  as  a  national  blefling  in  itfelf,  and  inde- 

*  pendentiy  of  the  other  confideration,  the  projeA 
^  was  equally  ridiculous.     The  flattery  beftowed  up- 

*  on  thefe  princes,  whilft  they  were  in  exile,  might 
^  pafs,  and  many  things  concurred  to  make  it  pals. 
'  But  to  talk  in  the  fame  flile  to  mankind  at  this 

*  time,  when  they  have  both  fat  on  our  throne, 

*  when  fo  many  of  us  remember  both  what  they 
^  did,  and  what  they  would  have  done,  is  contemp- 

*  tible  to  the  laft  degree. 

*  If  it  was  defigned  for  more  modern  application, 
<  and  to  raife  a  fpirit  amongd  us  in  favor  of  the 
f  pretender,    the  project  was  too   foolifh  to  have 

*  been  hatched  at  home.     It  mufl  have  been  im- 

*  ported  from  abroad.  What  Jacobite  can  be  fan- 
^  guine  enough  to  hope  that  his  caufe  (hould  re- 
^  vive,   when  he  beholds   the   heroical  king  and 

*  queen,  who  fill  our  throne,  aufpicious  parents  of 

*  a  numerous  progeny  of  young  heroes  and  heroines, 
^  rifing  up  to  emulate  their  virtues,  and  to  gladden, 

*  like  them,  the  Britifh  nation. 

*  This  fingle  confideration  might  be  fufficient  to 

*  damp  the  hopes  of  anyjacobite  who  lives  at  home, 

*  and  is  a  Vkdtnefe  of  all  this  glory.     But  however 

*  I  fliall 
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I  fcall  mention  another,  which  ought  to  have  its 
weight  Jikevvife,  and  which  will  have  more  per- 
haps amongft  fome  people.  The  fpirit  of  jaco- 
bitifm  is  not  only  gone,  but  it  will  appear  to  be 
gone  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  ap« 
prchencl  its  return,  if  we  refiefl  that  it  hath  died 
away,  whilft  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep  it  alive 
was  doing  by  thofe  who  profeffed  it,  and  by  thofe 
wh©  valued  and  recommended  themfelves  on  their 
oppofition  to  all  the  efFe^s  of  it ;  if  \Ve  confider 
the  numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned  this 
intereft,  notwith'ftanding  the  utmott  provocations 
to  the  contrary. 

*  In  fliort,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  if  the  preten- 
der had  no  rival  in  the  throne,  inftead  of  having 
there  one  fo  formidable  as  our  moft  auguft  mo- 
narch, yet  his  way  to  the  throne  would  not  be 
more  open  to  him.     ITie  whole  bulk  of  the  peo* 
pie  hath  been  brought  by  the  revolution,,  and  by 
the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  crown,  to  enteftain 
principles  which  very  few  of  us  defended  in  m^ 
younger  days.      The   fafety  and  welfare  of  the  . 
nation  are  now  the  firft  and  principal  objefts  of 
regard.     The  regard    to  perfdns  and  to  families 
hath  been  reduced  to  the  fecond  place;  and  it 
"  holds  even  that  but  under  the  direftion  of  the  for- 
mer.    Can  any  man  believe  that  a  people  brave 
enough  to  difpofe  of  their  crown  for  the  greatell 
national  advantage,    even  when  the  throne  was 
full,  tvill  ever  difpofe  of  it  as  long  as  the  fpirit  of 
'  liberty  remains   amongft    them,  for  the  greatell 
'  national  mifchief,  if  the  throne  fliould  be  empty? 
'  There  is  but  one  defign  more,  which    I  can 
'  conceive  to  have  given  occafiori  to  tliis  filly  paper; 
•  but  one  quarter  more,  from  which  it  coufd  poili- 
'  bly  come :    and  thefe    gueffes,    perhaps,  will  not 
'  appear  the  leaft   probable.     Might  it  not  be  de- 
;  figned  to  inftil  a  jealoufy  of  jacobiiifm,  and  to  prcju- 

*  dice 
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dice  mankind  againfl  all  \;^riting8  which  thofe  who 
are  offended  at  them  cannpt  anfwer?  Might  it  not  be 
defigned  to  furnifh  the  fpruce,    pert  .orator;  who 
ftrewed  fome  of  his  flowers  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  the  eleventh  of  June,  with  an  hint,  which  he  hath 
mod  happily  and  modedly  improved  ?  ^^  Fog^  fays 
he,  avows  jacobitifm ;  the  Craftfman  concurs  ia 
the  fame  defign ;  nay,  every  jacobite  in  England 
finks  his  mafter's  divine  right  in  the  popular  topics 
of  debts,  taxes  and  **  corruption.'*    So  that  jaco- 
bitifm may  now  be  imputed  upon  this  authority,  to 
ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  of  the  whole  nation ; 
for  ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  do  complain  of 
debts,  taxes  and  corruption.     I  am  fure  there  is 
arrogance  and  impertinence  both  in  fuch  an  infi- 
nuation  too  grofs  to  be  denied  ;    whereas  the 
Craftfman  may  deftroy  the  whole  proof  brought 
againft  him  of  arrogance,  by  anfwefing  three  filly 
queftions  in  the  negative. 

^.If  this  was  the  defign,  I  will  be  bold,  for  bold 
It  may  juftly  feem,  to  fay  that  this  expedient  is,  at 
lead  as  bungling  and  likely  to  prove  as  ineffe£{ual, 
as  any  that  have  been  produced  by  the  fame  great 
genius  who  contrived  it;  for  if  we  were  in- 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Craftfman,  Fog^  or  any 
other  pcifon,  carries  on  the  meafures  of  faflion 
under  the  maik  of  liberty ;  fliould  we  believe  it 
on  the  credit  of  thofe  who  oppofe  them,  and  who 
arenotorioufly  influenced  to  write,  though  under 
fpccious  pretences  of  promoting  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  an  acquiefcence  in  his  majefty's  mea- 
fures, yet,  in  reality,  for  no  other  fervicethan 
that  of  a  fmall  number  of  men ;  nay,  ftrifty 
fpeaking,  of  a  fingle  man  ?  With  what  facie  can 
fuch  writers  impute  fadion  to  any  one  living 
or  dead  ? 

*  Let  them  be  aflured  that  we  can  examine  and 
judge  for  ourfdves  j  and  that  neither  the  Craftfman 
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nor  Fogy  would  be  able,  if  they  went  about  it, 
to  impofe  upon  us  any  more  than  they  themfclves  . 
have  been  able  to  do. 

*  'I  he  pretty  author,  I  juft  now  mentioned,  be- 
gins his  eflay  with  airs  of  wit,  and  ends  it  with 
airs  of  wifdom.  '  What  pity  is  it  that  heihould 
fucceed  in  neither  ?  In  his  firft  paragraph  he  re- 
prefents  the  Craftfman,  with  curious  impropriety, 
as  a  magician  who  conjures  up  fpirits ;  as  a  dog 
who  barks  at  a  diflance ;  as  a  little  infed;  who  nib* 
bles  at  a  charafter :  and  my  friend  Caleb  was 
all  thefe  things,  it  feems,  at  the  fame  inftant. 
After  this  fpecimen  of  writing,  we  may  expe£t  to  fee 
him  compared  in:  fome  other  production  of  the  fame 
author  to  a  bird,  and  made  to  fly  difierent  ways 
and  in  different- places  at  once. 
'  But  let  us  leave  the  wit,  and  come  to  the  wit 
'  dom ;  which  will  bring  us  back  to  our  fubjeO:. 

'  In  the  laft  paragraph  of  this  elaborate  piece, 
'  the  author  fets  the  example  of  my  Lord  Falkland 
'  and  others  before  our  eyes ;  who  (trengthened,  as 

*  he  fays,  the  republican  party  fo  long,  "  that  when 
'^  they  found  out  their  defigns  and  forfook  them,  it 
'^  was  too  late  to  prevent  them.*'    After  this,  he 

*  calls  moft' charitably  on  feveral  well-meaning  per- 
^  fons  to  take  warning;  for  fome,  whom  he  allows 
^  to  be  fuch,  he  thinks  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
^  in  to  favor  the  purpofes  of  thofe  whom  he  calls 
^  oppofers,  of  our  government. 

*  Behold  this  little  Gamaliel  in  cathedra !  Obferve 

*  the  fcholars  he  places  at  his  feet  for  inftruftion! 
"  Rifum  teneatis  amici?"  Can  the  graved  of  you 
'  forbear  laughter  ? 

*  When  we   come  to  apply  the  general  propoli- 
'  tions  laid  down-ftill  moie  ;;  irticularly  to  the  Kng- 

*  liili  than  we  have  done  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  I 

'  fhall 
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(hall  (hew  you  perhaps  that  this  author,  like  mofl: 
other  fine  men,  treafures  up  in  his  memory  the  ob- 
fervations  he  meets  with  in  hiftory,  inftead  of 
making  his  own  upon  the  examin^ition  and  com- 
parifon  of  the  fiifts  and  chdraScf s  he  finds  there ; 
and  that  the  example  he  hath  chofen  will  come  out 
again  (I  the  very  purpofe  he  hath  applied  it  to. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  obferve  that  the  aiarm^ 
which  hath  been  taken  by  fome  of  this  company^ 
and  I  fuppofe  by  others,  at  the  publication  of  that 
ftupid  paper  in  Fcg*s  Journal,  fliews  how  little 
reafon  there  is  to  apprehend  that  thofe'who  are 
actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  purfue  the 
national  intereft,  fhould  be  impofed  upon  by  the 
fpirit  of  any  faftion. 

*  The  fpirit  of  liberty  is  a  jealous  fpirit ;  and  fac- 
tion is  equally  the  object  of  its  jealoufy,  whether 
the  views  of  faftiori  be  diiefted  in  favor  of  the 
crown,  or  againd  it.  I  make  this  diftindion  here, 
though  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully 
upon  it  hereafter,  becaufe  I  perceive  that  we  are 
apt  to  confine  our  idea  of  fadion  to  fuch  men  and 
fuch  meafures  as  are  in  oppofition  to  the  men  in  pow- 
er, and  to  the  meafures  they  take;  whereas  in  truth 
a  number  of  men  in  power,  who  exercife  it  folely 
for  their  own  private  advantage  and  fecurity,  and 
who  treat  the  nation  as  their  farm,  or  rather  as  a 
country  under  contribution  to  them,  let  them  (hel- 
ter  themfelves  under  what  authority  they  pleafe, 
are  as  much  a  fadion  as  any  number  of  men,  who 
under  popular  pretences  endeavor  to  ruin,,  or  at 
leaft  to  difturb,  the  government,  that  they  may 
raife  themfelves. 

*  If  the  fpirit  of  liberty  were  extinguiflied,  as  it  is 
difcouraged,  the  fpirit  of  fome  fadion  or  other 
would  no  doubt  prevail;    but    this  would  not 

*  fucceed 
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*  fucceed  under  the  malk  of  liberty.  There  would 
«  be,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no  need  of  wearing  this  dif- 

*  guife.  Men  would'avow  faftion.  They  would  chufe 

*  that  which  fuited  their  intereft  beft  ;  and  indeed  it 

*  would  be  of  no  great  moment  which  they  chofe. 

*  But  if  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  begins  to  re- 

*  vive  in  this  country,   becomes  prevalent,   there 

*  will  remain  nothing^to  fear  from  any  faftion  what- 

*  ever,  whether  ma&ed  or  unma&ed.     Whilft  it  is 

*  mafked,and  the  inftruments  or  members  of  it  pur- 
^  fue  the  national  intereft,  though  they  intend  ano- 

*  ther,  the  bad  principle  is  however  fo  far  produQive 
^  of  good,  and  the  caufe  of  virtue  is  fo  far  promoted 
«  by  vice  itfelf.     When  it  comes  to  be  unma&ed, 

*  and  the  inftruments  or  members  of  it  are  hurried 

*  by  indifcretion,  or  forced  by  the  courfe  of  events, 
^  as  they  muft  be,  to  ihew  their  game,  fadion  is 

*  that  moment  difarmed.     The  diftinftion  marked, 

*  the  feparation  follows  of  courfe ;  and  thofe  who 

*  efpouie  the  caufe  of  the  nation  will  find  themfelves 

*  doubly  ftrengthened  by  the  affiftacce  which  fac- 

*  tion  gave  them  at  one  time,  and  by  the  oppofition 

*  fhe  makes  to  them  at  another.     In  (hort,  gentle- 

*  men,  the  fpirit  of  jacobitifm  may  ciawl  about  and 

*  ikulk  in  corners.     The  fpirit  of  the  other  fadion 

*  may  roll  in  gilded  fpires,  and  with  ereded  crefts 

*  in  every  public  place,  and  hifs  and  threaten  and 
<  caft  its    venom   around ;    but   the  fpirit  of    li- 

*  berty,  like  the  divine  rod  of  Aaron^  will  devour 
^  all  the  ferpents  of  the  magicians. 

*  I  fee  therefore  no  caufe  to  fear  that  we  may 

*  be  drawn  in  to  ferve  thepurpofes  of  fadion,  whilft 

*  we  purfue  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  and  if  we  fuffered 
^  ourfelves  to  be  drawn  off  from  this  purfuit  by  the 

*  jealoufy  which  one  faftion   endeavors  to  give  us 

*  of  another,   we    (hould    be  arrant  bubbles    in- 

*  deed.     Fog  is  not  to  be  defended  for  piiblifliing  a 

'  paper 
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*  paper  liable  every  way  to  blame,  and  capable  of 

*  no  excufe ;  but  it  he  hath  hurt  any  body  by  it,  be 
^  hath  hurt  himfelf ;  and  the  weight  which  is  laid 

*  upon  it  by  thofe  on  one  fide,   who  periiaps  writ 

*  it,  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  projed;  of  thofe  who 

*  thought  to  advance  tht  jacobite  caufe  by  it,  if 
^  it  came  from  that  fide. 

Here  the  old  gentleman  broke  off',  and  though  he 
was  prefled  to  refume  the  difcourfe  he  had  begun, 
.when  this  interruption  happened,  he  defired  to  be 
excufed,  becaufe  it  was  late,  and  promifed  to  com- 
ply with  our  requeft  upon  fome  other  occafion. 
If  he  keeps  his  word,  as  I  am  perfuaded  he  will, 
you  fhall  hear  again  from. 


Sir,  yours,  &c* 


LETTER 
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SIR, 


O, 


'UR  old  gentleman  havbg  kept  his  word  with 
the  company,  I  defigned  to  have  kept  mine  with 
yoii ;  but  fome  bufinef^  calling  itie  into  the 
country,  I  fend  you  a  few  minutes  of.  the  con- 
verfations  which  have  pafTed,  in  hopes  that  the 
fubjeQ:  will  not  be  left  imperfeft  for  as  long  a 
time  as  my  afiFaifs  may  oblige  me  to  be  abfent* 
Throw  thefe  minutes  into  what  form  and  make 
what  ufe  of  them  you  pleafe.  They  are  defigned 
to  ferve  an  honeft  caufe  j  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of 
liberty.  Tou  have  efpoufed  it,  and  I  hope  will 
purfue  it. 

You  are  able  to  do  this  with  fuccefs,  even  la 
oppofition  to  the  moft  plaUfible  writers ;  and  how 
much  more  againft  the  curfory  obfervator,  who 
lippeared  in  the  Daily  Courant,  and  the  London 
Journalift  ? 

I  do  not  fuppofe  you  will .  thiiJe  it  worth  your 
while  to  fet  lerioufly  about  anfwering  them;  but 
it  may  be  worth  while,  now  and  then,  to  fhew 
them   how  little  they  deferve  to  be  aiifwered. 

They  complain  heavily  of  the  prolixity  and  dul* 
nefs  of  the  letters  which  you  have  publiflbed.  Might 
they  not  be  taught,  what  they  have  already  taught 
the  world,  that  an  eiTay  of  two  or  three  columns 
may  be  longer  than  an  effay  of  five  or  fix  ?  Let 
them  not  carp  at  my  words,  fince  they  cannot  mif- 
take  my  meaning. 

You  h  X  Might 
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Might  they  not  be  convinced  that  they  are  th^ 
kaft  competent  judges  in  the  whole  nation,  of  the 
dulnefs  of  others,  for  this  plain  reafon :  that  it  is 
not  in  the  cafe  of  dulnefs,  as  it  is  in  that  of  wit  and 
learning ;  in  which' he  is  the  bed  judge  of  thefe  qua- 
lities  in  others,  who  poflefles  them  himfelf  in  the 
moll  eminent  degree  ? 

But  there  Is  a  judge,  before  whom  all  produdions 
of  this  fort  are  tried,  and  by  whofe  fcntence  ^loDe 
they  muftftand,  or  faU.  This  judge  is  the  pubKc  ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  thefe  authors  may  ht 
inforftied  of  the  fentencc  pronounced  by  the  public 
on  your  papers,,  Mr.  D^/invers^  and  on  their  own, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to,  enquire  of  Mef- 
.iieurs  Roberts,  JPeele,  and  Franckiin. 

I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  en- 
quired ;  and  thaty  defgairing  of  fuccefs  before  this 
tribunal,  they  have  appealed  to  another,  where 
thofe  whom  the  public  rejedls,  are  pretty  fure  of 
being  received. 

Sure  I  am  that  they  cannot  hope  to  fucceed  any 
where  elfe,  whilfl:  they  found  their  merit  on  BiK 
lingfgate,  falfe  quotations,  grofs  mifreprefentations, 
and  an  eternal  begging  of  the  queftion. 

That  they  are  guilty  of  all  thefe  may  be  fooft 
proved.  1  will  point  out  fome  inftances ;  as 
many  as  the  hafte  I  am  in  allows  me  time  to 
mention. 

The  Curfory  Obfervator  accufes  you  and  .rac 
(for  thefe  writers  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe  us  to  be 
ihe  fame  perfon  who  correfponds  with  himfelf)  of 
quoiing  falfcly  and  applying  foolilhly  in  every  cafe, 
whilll  he  quotes  falfely  himfelf,  and  ridicules  the 
applicaliou  of   what,    it    is    manifeft,     he    never 

read. 
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fead.  His  whole  charge  is  built  on  a  lie  and  a 
blunder. 

Machiavel  is  made,  according  to  him,  in  one  of 
my  letters,  to  fuppofe  *'  that  the  firft  deftruftion 
**  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (and  I  never  heard  of  a 
•*  fecond)  was  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  the 
"  people  for  their  having  departed  from  their  antient 
*'  obfervahces  and  religious  ceremonies.—**  With 
this  he  makes  himfelf  wonderfully  merry  ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  that  Machiavel  did  not  pafs  for  a  very 
ftrong  believer,  he  ridicules  the  imputation  of  fuch 
a  fuppofition  to  that  great  politician. 

But  let  this  fcribbler  learn  to  read^  before  he 
blots  any  more  paper.  Let  him  learn  to  fpeak  of 
what  is,  or  is  not  in  books,  after  he  hath  looked 
into  thofe  books,  and  not  from, his  idle  imagination 
of  what  an  author  would,  or  would  not  have  faid, 
agreeably  to  the  charafter  of  the  author,  which  his 
ignorance  hath  taken  upon  truft. 

My  old  gentleman  never  faid  that  Machiavel 
fuppofed  the  deftruftion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
was  a  judgment  from  heaven;  but  he  reckoned 
amongfl:  oth^r  particulars  in  which  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  degenerate,  and  to  which  they  were 
brought  back  by  this  great  misfortune,  that  of 
neglefting  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the  laws 
c>f  juftice.  Now  Machiavel  does  fay  this  in  expreft 
and  ftrong  terms,  as  this  writer  would  have  known^ 
if  he  had  confulted  the  firft  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  his  difcourfes  on  Livy. 

But  I  will  tell  him  fomething  more.  This  very 
Machiavel  *  hath  written  a  whole  chapter  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  in  which  he  men- 
tions that  Rome  was  more  ol^iged  to  Numa  than 

•  L.  I.  c.  i|. 

Xa  to 
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to  Romulus ;  in  which  he  (hews  that  tier  graddeoif 
and  felicity  were  owing  to  her  religion ;  nay,-  he 
afferts  in  general,  that  as  religion  raifes  common- 
wealths, fo  the  contempt  of  it  muit  ruin  thenu 
^^  Good  Gods!  is  this  talking  like  Macbiavel ?''^ 
Why  truly  it  is  thus  that  Machiavel  talks  ;  and  ia 
talkhig  thus  he  (hews  more  learning  and  (enfe  than 
the  Obfervator  is  matter  of. 

Caft  your  eye,  Mr.  D^Anvers^  on  the  next  pa> 
ragraph  ;  in  which  this  able  perfpn  undertakes  to 
prove  from  reafon,  as  well  as  biftory;  a  matter 
of  facb.  The  hOi  is  this :  that  the  deftruAion 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  was  owing  to  the  oppo*. 
fition  fet  on  foot  to  .the  meafures'  and  perlbn  of 
the   great  and  much   injured  CamiUus. 

It  was  a  great  miftake5    it  feems,  to  mention 
this   incident   in  the  Roman  biftory,    in  one  of 
,  my  letters.     The  oblervator  (hall  find  that  it  was 
a  greater  blunder  in  him  to  dwell  upon  it. 

He  knows  as  little  of  Livy  as  he  does  of  Ma- 
chiavelj  or  I  believe  of  any  other  good  author.  Let 
him  turn  to  the  Roman  hiftorian.  He  will 
find  that  Livy^  in  the  tranfition  which  he  makes 
from  the  profecution  of  CamiUus  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  the. Gauls,  fays  *'  that  if  there  be  any 
'^  thing  certain  in  human  affairs^  Rome  could 
^*  not  have  been  taken,  .if  that  citizen  had  re- 
**  mained  in  it."  But  does  he  attribute  the 
invafion  of  the  Gauls  ta  this  man's  banifhment?^ 
No.  He  attributes  it  to  the  conduct  of  three 
ra(h  and  fooliflv  brothers,  who  were  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  who,  by  breaking  the 
law  of  nations,  juftlv  provoked  this  people.  He 
attributes  it  to  the  firce  of  a  faftion,  which  pre- 
vailed to  fcreen  thefe  criminals,  and  expofed  the- 
ftate  to  ruin,  rather  than  give  hijn  up  to  juflice. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  faft  (lands  in  hiftory.  Let  the  Ob- 
fervator  now  confider  whether  it  would  be  very 
.difficult  to  make  certain  applications  of»it,  which 
he  would  not  like.  I  doubt  tbefe  applications 
would  appear  much  more  appofite  than  that 
which  is  faid  to  be  intended  in  bis  paper,  of 
4he  charafter  of  the  great  and  much  injured 
€amillus. 

He  fucceeds,  you  fee,  but  ill,  when  he  meddles 
^ith  fafts ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  he  pretends 
much  to  reafon.  The  reft  of  his  paper  contains 
little  more  than  fool,  knave,  libeller,  incendiary, 
&c.  I  fliall  therefore  take  notice  of  but  one 
thing  more ;  and  that  is  the  advantage  he  would 
make  of  a  miftake  in  printing. 

He  muft  have  perceived,  or  he  can  perceive 
nothing,  that  it  was  a  miftake'in  printing.  If 
the  'meaning  of  my  letter  had  been,  that  the 
Craftfman  might  deftroy  the  whole  proof  of  arro- 
gance brought  againft  him,  by  anfwering  in  the 
negative  all  the  queftions  afked  in  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to,  it  fiiould  have  been  faid  "  five  filly  quef- 
•**  tions;*'  for  they  are  five,  not  four;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  two  introduc- 
tory queftions  j  and  that  the  three  main  queftions 
which  follow,  were  alone  meant.  A  writer  muft 
he  reduced  very  low,  by  his  caufe,  or  be  very  low- 
m  his  character,  who  catches  at  fuch  an  impertinent 
opportunity  of  being  what  he  imagines  fi[nart. 

I  fliould  fay  a  word  or  two  to  the  profound  Mr. 
OJborne^  who  hath  been  pleafed  to  let  us  know  that 
he  prefers  the  abfolute  monarchy  of  Augujlus  to  the 
free  ftate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  pre- 
fers likewife,  I  fuppofe,  at  leaft  his  difcourfe  leads 
jonc  to  think  fo,  the  violence,  the  treachery,  and 
ii»  bloody  maffacres,  op  which  this  abfolute  mo- 

narchy 
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narchy  was  founded,  to  the  civil  diforders,  wbich 
were  occafioned  by  edablifliing  and  maintaining  an 
equal  commonwealth.  I  fhould  deHre  him  lo  com- 
pare the  reigns  of  a  Caligula,  a  Nero^  a  Domitian^ 
an  Hcliogabalus^  which  had  never  happened,  if  the 
ufurpation  of  Augufius  had  never  happened,  with 
the  glorious  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  re- 
public of  Rome ;  but  I  have  not,  at  prefent,  time 
for  this-  I  hope  you,  Mr.  D^Anvers,  will^ive  bim 
fome  falutary  correftion  at  your  leifqre,  and  make 
him  afhanied  of  having  prophaned  the  language  of 
a  free  people  in  fo  proftitute  a  manner,  and  to 
fuch  flavifli  purpofes !  Advife  him  to  learn  better 
notions  of  government  from  Mr.  Gordan^s  excel- 
lent difcourfes,  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  Tacitus  ; 
in  which  he  will  find  his  favorite  Augujlus  fet  in  a 
true  light,  and  proved  to  be  an  infamous  tyrant, 
though  fomewhat  more  artful  than  his  fucceflbrs. 
He  muft  certainly  acknowledge  the  obligation; 
fmce  you  cannot  be  fufpeSed  of  doing  it  on  any  ac- 
count, but  that  of  a  charitable  difpofition  towards 
him.  If  he  was  capable  of  impofing  on  the  dulled 
Quidnunc  in  any  cofFee-houfe,  or  of  feducing  the 
moft  raw  boy  that  ever  eloped  from  fchool,  you 
might  be  fufpe£ted  of  fome  farther  and  deeper  de- 
fign ;  but  when  you  write  againft  fo  harmlefs  a 
creature,  yovjr  efforts  muft  pafs,  and  ought  to  pafs^ 
for  the  pure  effeft?  of  the  moft  difinterefted,  the 
moft  refined  charity. 

Let  me  only  a(k  the  favor  of  you  to  touch  threQ 
pointy,  amongft  others,  whenever  you  condefcencl 
to  meddle  with  Squire  OJborne.  One  is  to  affure 
him  in  my  name>  and,  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  Own, 
that'a  good  miiiift^r  ought  not  to  be  abufed ;  nay, 
piore,  that  he  who  abufes  him,  is  a  ro^ue,  a  rafcal, 
and  an  impudent  (I  had  almoft  faid,  for  I  conform 
^o  his  diale£t,  a  traiterous)  fellow  \  and  might  have 

juftifiec^ 
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juftified  myfclf  by  the  authority  of  a  writer  oa 
Mr.  Ojborne^  fide,  who  talked  of  allegiance  to  mi- 
nifters  :  but  let  this  inaportant  author  know,  at-  the 
fame  time,  that  we  defy  him  to  make  the  lead  ufe 
of  thefe  conceilions  againft  any  one  fentence,  any 
one  word  in  any  Craftfmah  that  hath  been  pub- 
Jiflied. 

There  are  two  other  things,  of  which  I  defir^ 
you,  likewife  to  take  notice.  One  is  fcandalouily 
impudent ;  the  other  infamoufly  unfair. 

When  his  patroa  is  commended  by  any  honeft 
n\an  in  Britain,  it  is  done  moft  certainly  with  a 
fneer.  'J'he  "  great*  man"  is  an  expreffion  which 
liath  undoubtedly  occafioned  more  fneers  than  this 
nation  had  feen  in  a  <:entury  before  ;  but  it  is  fancy 
and  impudent  in  Mr.  OJborne  to  fuppofe  that  one, 
who  fpeaks  of  the  king  and  royal  family  with  all 
«the  refped  that  is  due  to  them^  means  a  fneer. 

The  other  thing,  which  I  defire  you  to  take  no- 
tice of,  is  the  malicious  and  mean  comment  made 
on  an  expreilion  in  my  lad  letter  to  you,  where 
I  called  his  prefent  majedy  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  pretender.  Mr.  OJborne  is  pleafed,  out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  loyalty,  to  refent  this  as  an 
infult  on  the  king.  Now  though,  in  ftriftnefs  of 
fafl:  and  propriety  of  language,  his  majefty  neither 
Is  a  rival  to  any  body,  nor  can  have  a  rival,  being 
our  rightful  and  lawful  king,  by  the  confent  of  his 
people  in  parliament,  the  only  good  title  to  the 
.crown  of  thefe  realms ;  yet  in  pretenfion  there  is  a 
rivalry ;  and  I  may  defy  Mr.  OJborne  to  give  any 
othfer  reafon  fop  keeping  up  fo  large  an  army  ii} 
tinies  of  peace. 

You  will  obferve,  Mr.  D^Anvers^  that  the  6nly 
defign  of  this  letter  is  to  make  fome  fliort  obferva- 
tions  on  two  filly  papers  which  have  been  publifhed 
jagainft  my  former  letters  to  you.    You  are  now 

defired 
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defired  to  apply  the  old  gentleman's  general  poii* 
tions  to  the  Engiifli  hiftory,  from  the  minutes  which 
I  have  fent  you,  and  which  I  believe  will  be  as 
agreeable  to  the  public,  as  it  was  to  the  company 
pi  .which  he  delivered  iu 


I  am.  Sir, 
Your  friend  and  reader,  &Cf 
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JC  EW  nations  have  gone  through  more  revolu- 
tions, few  govemnrents  have  appeared  more  un- 
fteady,  or  floftuated  more  between  prerogative  an4 
privilege,  than  this  of  Great  Britain, 

If  we  are  freemen,  it  is  becai^fe  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  has  been  never  yet  quite  extinguiflied  among 
us. 

We  have  been  furprifed,  betrayed,  forced,  more 
than  once,  into  fituations  little  better  than  that  oJF 
downright  flavery.  But  thefe  ufurpations  have  not 
become  fettlements.  They  have  difordered  the 
frame,  but  not  deftroyed  tl^e  principles,  of  a  free 
government.  Like  cloudy  mornings,  they  have 
foon  pafled  over,  and  the  fun  of  liberty  has  broke 
9Ut  again  with  double  forqe  and  double  luftre. 

ft 
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It  muft  be  a  pleafure  to  refled  on  that  uniformity 
of  fpirit,  which  created  and  has  conftantry  prefervcd 
or  retrieved  the  original  freedom  of  the  Britifh  and 
Saxon  cbnditutions. 

I  feel  a  fectet  pride  in  thinking  that  I  was  bprn  a 
Briton ;  when  1  <:onfider  that  the  Romans,  thofe 
mafters  of  the  world,  maintained  their  liberty  little 
more  than  feven  centuries  ;  and  that  Britain,,  which 
was  a  free  nation  above  feventeen  hundred  years 
ago,  is  fo  at  this  hour. 

However  favage  our  Britilh  anceftors  may  be 
reprefentcd  by  th,e  Romans,  whom  the  luxury  of 
■  Greece  and  the  effeminacy  of  Afia  had  already  cor- 
rupted, tbey  certainly  were  a  people  of  fpirit  and 
of  fenfe  ;  who  knew  the  ends  of  government,  and 
obliged  their  governors  t6  purfue  thofe  ends. 

Cafar  himfelf  acknowledges  that  they  fought 
boldly  for  their  liberties,  when  he  invaded  them ; 
jmd  jhere  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  from  his  man. 
ner  of  writing  and  abrupt  way  of  leaving  this  ifland, 
that  they  gave  him  a  warmer  reception  than  he  is 
1^'illing  to  own. 

But  to  fpeak  of  them  after  an  author,  in  whofe 
time  they  were  better  known  than  they  were  by 
Caf^r^  or  even  by  Tacitus ;  Dion  CaJJius^  when  he 
is  about  to  relate  the  expedition  of  Severus  into 
Britain,  fays,  "  that  they  held  a  great  part  of  the 
'f  government  in  their  own  power.** 

Their  long  refiflance  againft  the  Saxony. fliews 
their  love  of  civil  liberty. 

Their  long  refiftance  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  begun  by  Gregory^  that  flatterer 
of  Phocas  and  Brunehault^  under  pretence  of  con-  - 
verting  the  Saxons,  fhcws  their  love  of  ecclefiafti? 
cal  liberty, 

Thongl^ 
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Though  the  Saxons  fubiriitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Rome,,  in  matters  of  religion,  thev,  were  far  from 
giving  up  the  freedom  of  their  Gothic  inftitutions 
of  government. 

The  Saxon  heretoges,  that  is,  public  generals, 
were  chofen  only  to  conduft  them  in  war,  not  to 
rule  over  them  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Thefe  heretoges,  among  the  German  colonies, 
who  fettled  in  the  countries  they  conquered,  and 
founded  new  governmentSj^  became  kings,  and  had 
trappings  enough  to  fet  off  their  majefly,  and  to 
enforce  their  authority  ;  but  the  fupreme  power  cen- 
tered in  the  micklemote,  or  wittagenmote,  com- 
pofed  of  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  Saxon  free* 
men,  that  original  (ketch  of  a  Brilifli  parliament. 

Here  all  important  affairs  were  treated.  The 
'  conduQ.  of  their  kings  was  examined  in  it,  and  con* 
trouled  by  it. 

The  rights  of  the  people  in  thofe  days,  muft 
have  been  carried  to  a  very  great  height ;  fince 
they  went  hand  in  hapd  with  thofe  of  the  church ; 
and  fince  a  pofitive  law  declared,  that  if  the  king 
did  not  defend  both,  he  fhould  lofe  even  the  name 
pf  king,  "  Nee  nomen  regis  in  eo  conftabit,  verum 
*'  nomen  regis  perdit/' 

The  principles  of  the  Saxon  commonwealth  were 
therefore  very  democratical ;  and  thefe  principles 
prevailed  through  all  fubfecjuent  changes* 

The  Danes  conquered  the  crown,  but  they  wore 
it  little ;  and  the  liberties  of  the  Saxon  freemen  they 
never  conquered ;  nor  wrought  any  alteration  in  the 
ponftitution  of  the  government. 

Thus  much  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  premife, 
concerning  the  original  conftitution  of  our  govern- 

ment* 
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ment.  We  now  come  to  that  period  of  hiftory, 
from  whence  we  propofe  to  deduce  our  following 
remarks. 


WILLIAM,  the  Norman,  is  come  down  to  ni 
in  hiflory  under  the  charafter  of  a  conqueror ;  and 
though  it  may  be  difputed  whether  he  was  (Iridly 
fo  any  more  than  feveral  other  princes  who  have 
fupported  their  titles  by  their  fwords,  yet  we  may 
confefs  that  he  impofed  many  new  laws  and  cuf- 
toms ;  that  he  made  very  great  alterations  in  the 
whole  model  of  government ;  and  that  he,  as  well  as 
his  two  Tons,  ruled  upon  many  occaiions,  like  abfolute, 
not  limited  monarchs. 

•  Yet  neither  he  nor  they  could  deftroy  the  old  con*- 
ftitution  ;  becaufe  neither  he  nor  they  could  extin* 
guifli  the  old  fpirit  of  liberty. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Normans  and  other  ftrani- 
gers,  who  fettled  here,  were  foon  feized  with  it 
rhemfelves,  inft^ad  of  infpiring  a  fpirit  of  flavery  in- 
to the  Saxons. 

They  were  originally  of  •  Celtic  or  Gothic  extrac- 
tion^ call  it  which  you  pleafe,  as  well  as  the  people 
they  fubdued.  They  came  out  of  the  fame  northern 
hive ;  and  therefore  they  naturally  refumed  the  fpirit 
of  their  anceftors,  when  they  came  into  a  country 
where  it  prevailed. 

*  We  have  thought  fit  to  explain  the  exprefllon  in  this  place, 
though  we  know  the  word  Celtic,  as  well  as  Scythian,  hath  been 
ufed  in  the  fame  large  aadgeneral  fen-fe,  which  is  made  nfe  of  here; 
»nd  we  could  (hew,  if  fuch  a  trifle  defer ved  rt,  that  by,  the  Ccks 
antiquky  did  not  always  underftand  the  people  inhabiting^-a  part 
of  Gaul,  notwithdanding  the  quocationi  out  of  Polyhlus^  Dio- 
fif^nUf  &c.  which  have  been  urged,  by  way  of  cavil,  again  ft  ut. 

Stephen^ 
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Stephen,  the  fourth  king  of  this  race,  owed  his 
crown  to  the  good  will  of  the  nation  )  and  he  owed 
this  good  will  to  the  conceffions  he  made  in  favor 
of  liberty. 

John  camq  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Henry  the  Second,  and  his  brother  Richard 
the  Firft,  by  the  eleQion  of  the  people.  His  elec- 
tors, indeed,  found  themfelves  deceived  in  their  ex- 
peftations ;  for  he  governed  in  the  moft  extravagant 
manner.  But  they  foon  made  him  feel  whofe  crea- 
ture he  was.  The  contefts  between  the  laity  and  an 
ambitious  ufurping  clergy  ran  very  high  at  this  time. 
jfohn  had  made  his  advantage  of  thefe  divifions.^ 
But  the  fpirit  of  liberty  prevailed,  and  that  of  fac-  • 
tion  vaniflied  before  it.  Men  grew  afiiamed  df  be- 
ing the  tools  of  private  ambition,  when  public 
fafety,  was  at  ftake.  Thofeof  the  high  church  and 
thofe  of  the  low  church  united  in  one  common  caufe^ 
The  king  bluftered  and  drew  out  his  army  ;  but  it 
was  a  Britifti  army.  No  wonder  therefore,  if  the 
king  fubmitted,  and  Magna  Charta  was  figned. 

It  was  figned  .  again  by  his  fon  and  fucceflfor, 
Henry  the  Third,  in  full  parliament,  and  with  the 
greateft  foleranity.  The  people  however  abated 
nothing  of  their  jealous,  watchful  fpirit ;  and  it  was 
-vs^W  for  liberty  they  did  not.  The  long  reign  of 
this  printe  was  one  continual  ftruggle  between  him 
and  them.  The  iflue  of  this  ftruggle  was  favorable 
to  the  latter.  By  exerting  their  ftrength,  they 
encreafed  it  under  Henry  the  Third.  They  loft  nxy 
ground  ^nder  Edward  the  Firft,  and  rfiey  gained 
a  great  dpal  under  Edward  the  Second. 

Thus  was  the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  govern- 
ment forming  itfelf  for  above  two  centuries  and  as 
half;  a  rough  building  raifed  out  of  the  demolitions 

whick 
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tvbich  the  Normans  had  made,  and  upon  the  (olid 
foundations  laid  by  the  Saxons.  The  whole  fabric 
tvas  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers ;  for  the 
^ritilh  liberties  are  not  the  grants  of  princes. 
They  are  original  rights,  conditions  of  original 
contrafts,  co-equal  with  prerogative,  and  co-seval 
with  our  government.  As  fuch,  in  the  days  we 
fpeak  of,  they  were  claimed ;  as  fuch  they  were 
afferted  by  force  of  arms ;  as  fuch  they  were  ac- 
kftowledged;  and  as  fuch  they  wfere  conftantly 
maintained  afterwards  by  that  pertinacious  fpirir, 
which  no  difficulties  nor  dangers  could  difcourage, 
nor  any  authority  abate ;  not  even  that  of  the  pope, 
as  impudently  as  it  was  exercifed,  and  as  foolifhly 
as  it  was  revered  in  thofe  fuperftitious  ages. 

Had  this  fpirit  relaxed  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
years,  our  government  muft  have  fettled  in  an  abfo- 
lute  monarchy,  or  tyrannical  ariftocracy. 

The  Norman  kings  of  imperious  tempers,  affum- 
ed  great  power.  The  barons  did  the  fame.  The 
people  groaned  under  the  oppreflion  of  both.  This 
union  was  unnatural  and  could  not  laft.  The  ba- 
rons, enjoying  a  fort  of  feudatory  fovereignty, 
were  often  partners  and  fometimes*  rivals  of  the 
kings.  They  had  oppofite  interefts,  and  they  fooa 
clafhed. 

Thus  was  the  opportunity  created  of  re-eftablifh* 
ing  a  more  equal  free  government  than  that  which 
had  prevailed  after  the  Norman  invafion. 

The  kings,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy,  not 
lefs  ambitious  or  avaricious  than  either  of  the 
others,  had  powerful  nieans  of  promoting  their 
ufurpations.  Ihe  commonalty  had  little  or  n6 
lliare  in  the  legiflature;  made  no  figure  in  the  go- 
vernment i  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could 

aa. 
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ftfts,  as*  the  others  might,  and  certainly  did  by  par- 
ticular  concerts,  to  the  advancement  of  their  parti- 
cular  interefts. 

All  thefe  difadvantages  were  fupplied  by  that  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  whole 
'  mafs.  Numbers  were  on  the  fide  of  the  commons. 
In  all  difputes  therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  apply,  to 
them.  They  made  the  proper  ufe  of  fuch  conjunc- 
tures. Whoever  loft,  they  were  fure  to  be  gain- 
ers ;  for  fo  they  deemed  themfelves,  when  they 
fufiered  all  the  hardfhips  of  war,  and  even  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  quarrel,  if  they  left  li- 
berty more  improved  and  better  fecured  to  their 
pofterity. 

By  conceffions  to  the  commons,  our  kings 
maintained  and  extended  their  prerogatives  over 
the  barons.  By  efpoufing  the  national  intereft, 
the  barons  cohtinued  able  to  cop^e  with  the^rrown, 
till  they  broke  among  themfelves.  Nay,  even 
the  church,  notwithftanding  that  antient  and  clofe 
alliance  between  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  tyran- 
ny, was  forced,  on  fome  few  occafions,  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

'J'he  king,  the  barons  and  the  clergy,  were 
all,  in  reality,  enemies  to  public  liberty.  Their 
party  were  fo  many  faftions  in  the  nation ;  yet 
they  all  helped,  in  their  turns,  to  eftablifh  li- 
berty. 

So  true  it  is,  that  every  thing,  even  the  vices 
of  mankind,  and  the  misfortunes  of  a  country, 
will  turn  to  the  advantage  of  liberty,  where  the 
fpirit  of  it  is  maintained  in  vigor ;  as  every  thing, 
even  the  good  qualities  of  mankind  and  the  profpe- 
rity  of  a  country  may  operate  a  contrary  effeft, 
where  this  fpirit  is  fuffered  to  decline. 

As 
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As  lofmg  the  fpirit  of  liberty  loft  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  even  while  the  laws  and  conftitutions,  made 
for  the  prefervation  of  them,  remained  entire ;  fo  we 
fee  that  our  anceftors,  by  keeping  this  fpirit  alive 
and  warm,  regained  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, though  a  foreign  invafion  had  deftroyed 
them,  in  great  meafure,  and  had  impofed  a  very  ty« 
rannical  yoke  on  the  nation.        * 


LETTER 
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LETTER     V. 

W  E  are  nMr  come  t^^he  reign  of  Edward  th^ 
Third.  We/muft  defire  our  readers  to  flop  here^ 
and  at  the^eign-of  his  fucceflbr  a  little ;  fince  no 
teigns  can  furnifli  us  with  more  memorable  and  per- 
tinent examples,  to  (hew  how  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
exerts  itfelf  in  favor  of  good  princes ;  ho\ii:  flow  it 
is  to  a£t  even  againft  the  word  ;  and  yet  how  effec- 
tually it  is  able  to  zQt,  even  in  the  mod  defperate 
cafes. 

Old  Froiffart  fays,  •  that  the  Englifh  had  an  opi^ 
nion,  grounded  on  obfervations  made  from  the  days 
of  good  King  Arthur^  that  between  two  valiant  and 
able  princes  in  this  nation,  there  always  intervenes 
a  king  **  moins  fuffifant  de  fens  &  de  proueffe  ;  of 
**  lels  fenfe  and  courage.'*  I  fliall  not  warrant  the 
exaft  truth  of  this  obfervation.  .  The  proportion, 
I  fear,  is  much  greater  on  the  worfl  fide  in  all 
kingdoms.  But  certainly  £^uw^  the  Third,  whofe 
ftory  gave  occafion  to  Froijfart  to  broach  this  anec- 
dote, (lands  between  his  father  Edward  the  Second, 
and  his  grandfon  Richard  the  Second,  a  bright  in- 
ftance  of  this  truth,,  that  *'  great  and  good  princes 
*'  are  favorers  of  liberty,  and  find  their  account  in 
**  promoting  the  fpirit  of  it ;  whilft  the  weakeft  and 
*'  the  word  princes  chiefly  affed  abfolute  power, 
"  and  often  meet  with  the  fate  they  deferve  for  fuch 
*!  attempts." 

The  former  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  this  fpirit ;  and  they  wifely  prefer  tho 
generous  efforts  of  good  will  and  affedion  to  tbie 
relu£kant  compliances  of  fuch  as  obey  by  force. 

.       *    Vol.  1.  C.  2. 

Vol.  I.  Y  The 
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The  latter,  confcious  that  they  arc  unabfe  to 
lead,  endeavor  to  drive  their  people.  Unworthy 
to  be  kings,  they  ftruggle  to  be  tyrants. 

Few  were  the  blemimes  which  may  be  thought  to 
tarnifli  the  luftre  of  this  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
J'ew  and  ftiort  were  the  ftruggles  between  him  sind 
his  people ;  for  as  he  was-  fierce  ahd  terrible  to  his 
enemies,  he  was  amiable  and  indulgent  tb  bis  fub- 
jefls.  He  not  only  obferved'the  laws,  but  he  msfde 
the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  in  fome  meafure,  a  law  to 
him.  On  this  principle,  in  which,  to  a  confider- 
ilig  mind,  there  will  appear  as  much  wifdom  as 
goodnefs,  he  removed  a  fon,  day,  a  favorite  niif- 
trefs,  from  court. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  if  I  miftake  Hot,  did  fome- 
thmg  of  the  fame  kind ;  and  which  of  their  fuccef- 
fors,  after  fuch  examples,  could  prefume  to  think 
it  below  his  dignity  to  confult  the  inclination  of  his 
people,  and  make  them  the  rule  of  his   conduft  ? 

Under  this  great  prince,  the  conftitution  of  our 
parliaments,  and  the  whole  frame  of  our  goverrr- 
rtient  became  reduced  into  a  better  form.  A  fpirit 
of  liberty  breathes  in  the  laws  of  this  glorious  king : 
aind  the  power  and  dtity  of  parliaments  are  fet  forth, 
in  fome  of  them,  with  fuch  terms  as  would  neva* 
have  been  paffed  by  a  prince  who  had  put  the  leaft 
pedantry,  or  the  leaft  foppery,  into  his  notions  of 
kingfhip. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  was  not  idle  in  this  reign*, 
though  it  had  little  or  no  occafion  of  exercife  againft  tfic 
crbwn.  The  ufurpations  of  the  church  were  many 
and  grievous.  They  had  been  long  murmured 
againrt;  but  a  falfe  refpeft  for  religion  had  hitherto 
maintained  them.  This  delufion  began  now  to  be 
removed.  Wickliffeztok  to  difpel  this  magic  charm ; 
to  undraw  the  veil  of  this  pretended  fanftuary  ;  and 
to  expofe  the  horrors  and  trifles  which  lurked  be- 
hind it,  to  public  view,  indignation  and  contempt. 

The 
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The  ax  was  now  firft  aimed  at  the  root  of  popery ; 
and  prelates  were  taught  the  firft  leiTons  of  modera* 
tion.  Parh'aments  fat  and  proceeded  on  bufinefs^ 
even  on  ecclefiadical  bufinefs^  without  the  intervea-> 
tion  of  mitres.  There  was,  I  believe,  one  par-; 
liament  held,  to  which  few  or  tiqnt  of  the  prelates 
were  fummpned  ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  teach  them 
how  little  their  concurrence  was  eflential  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  counfels,  or  full  authority  to  the 
ads  of  parliament. . 

A,s  this  prince  loved,  inftead  of  hating,  as  he  en-^ 
couraged,  inftead  of  difcountenancing,  the  fpirit^ol" 
liberty  in  his  people ;  fo  he  was  (Irengthened  and 
fupported  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  cannot  be  paralleled. 

The  nation  had  been  miferably  haraffed  by  civil 
wars  and  opprefTioiis  of  various  kinds,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown.  'Jhe  burthen  of  ^perfonal  fer^ 
vice,  and  the  taxes  raifed,  to  defend  the  dominions 
which  his  predeceifors  held  on  the  continent,  had 
exhaufted  all  degrees  of  people.  This  mifchief  was 
fo  much  refented  by  them,  that  foreign  intereft  and 
foreign  counfels  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the 
principal  caufes  of  ,all  the  dilputes,  and  even  wats> 
between  them  and  their  former  kings. . 

In  this  lituation  and  in  this  temper  of  mind  wa^ 
the  nation^  when  Edward  the  Thfrd,  by  laying  , 
etc  n  to  the  crown,  and  undertaking  the^  conqueft 
of  Franpe,  opened  to  his  fiibjeds  the  terrible  pro- 
fpeft  of  being  worfe  than  ever  opprefled  by  the  fame 
grievances ;  and  yet  his  nobility  and  commonalty  / 
feconded  him  in  all  thefe  enterprizes,  with  fewer 
complaints  than  could  have  been  expected.  Thefe 
men,  fo  apt  to  complain  of  grievances,  and  fo  little 
patient  under  them,  carried  him  triumphantly 
through  all  his  wars  abroad,  though  they  ftruggled 
with  want,  peftilence  and  famine  at  home. 

Y  2  What 
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What  principle  produced  this  wonderful  diange  ? 
Did  higher  notions  of  prerogative  prevail  ?  Had  the 
do6trines  of  a  ilavifh  fubmifiion  at  once  poflefled 
our  anceftors  ?  By  no  means.  ^  It  was  not  the  power, 
it  was  not  the  authority  of  the  king,  which  forced ; 
but  it  was  the  charadter  of  the  man,  which  invited 
to  thefe  compliances.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  exerted 
itfclf  in  favor  of  the  patron-  of  liberty. 

A  corrupt  parliament,  a  degenerate  nobility,  a 
fervile  commonalty,  will  facrifice  any  thing  to  any 
prince ;  to  a  Richard  the  Second,  or  an  *  Edward 
the  Third,  equally  and  indifcriminately.  But  a 
free,  a  generous,  a  virtuous  people,  fuch  as  we 
may  boaft  our  anceftors  were  in  thofe  days,  will  fa* 
crifice  every  thing,  except  liberty,  to  a  prince  like 
Edward  the  Third,  and  liberty  is  a  facrifice  which 
a  prince  like  him  will  never  require  at  their  hands. 
To  him  who  would  require  it,  they  would  facri- 
fice nothing.  Such  a  people  may  be  well  governed 
with  cafe  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  hard  to  govern  them 
ill.  They  will  do  more  for  a  prince  whom  they 
love  and  efteem,  than  he  has  a  right  to  expeffcfrom 
them.  If  they  do  lefs  for  a  prince  whom  they  de* 
fpife  or  hate,  they  are  furely  very  excufable. 

In  order  to  render  this  example  ftill  ftrongcr 
and  more  ufcfiil,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out,  be- 
fides  his  general  charafter,  fome  of  'thofe  particulars 
in  the  conduct  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  proba- 
bly induced  his  people  to  facrifice  their  eftates,  and 
their  lives  too,  fo  cheerfully  in  a  caufe,  to  which, 
under  other  princes,  they  had  been  fo  averfe. 

bi  the  firft  place,  as  his  father  Edward  the  Second 
loft  his  crown  and  his  life,  in  the  moft  miferable 
manner,  by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  his 
minifters,  and  protecting  them  from  the  refentments 
of  the  people  ;  fo  his  fon  very  early  exerted  his  own 
authority,  and  freed  himfelf  from  the  gurdianfiiip, 
or  rather  fubjedtion,  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer^ 

who 
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ivho  had  long  opprefled  the  nation,  and  dilhonored 
the  young  king  by  their  fcandalous  condud. 

The  next  reafon  feems  to  have  been  thi* :  Though 
fae  was  magnificent  in  his  court,  yet  he  limited,  with 
great  care,  the  exactions  of  hi^  purveyors,  kept  a 
levere  hand  over  thetn,  and  fuffered  no  more  to  be 
levied  on  his  people,  than  what  the  neceffary  ex- 
pence  of  his  household  required.  He  faved  for  his 
people,  not  for  himfdf. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes  laid  in  his  time,  were  laid  for 
'vifible  and  important  fervices,  wherein  the  honor 
at  lead  of  the  nation  was  concerned  ;  which  eycry 
man  knew  and  approved. 

fourthly.  The  expences  were  leflfened  by  that 
double  oeconomy,  which  is  fo  rarely  found,  or  even 
underflood.  I  me^n  not  only  that  inferior  oeco- 
nomy, which  confifts  Jn  the  management  of  the 
receipts  and  iflues  of  the  public  revenue ;  but  that 
fuperior  ceconomy,  which  coniifls  in  contriving  the 
great  fchemes  of  negotiation  and  aftion.  When  the  • 
-talents  for  this  oeconomy  are  wanting  in  thofe  who 
govern,  the  public  pays  for  their  want  of  genius  ; 
and  the  prince's  or  minifter'^  errors,  are  fo  many 
additional  taxes  on  the  people.  When  thefe  talents 
are  not  wanting,  the  very  reverfe  happens.  The 
genius  of  the  prince,  or  minifter,  comes  in  aid  of 
the  public  charge.  Much  is  faved ;  and  art  and 
management  fupply  it  ail. 

Edward  the  Third  began  his  war  againft  France^' 
in  conjun&ion  with  German  allies.  He  faw  no  bet- 
ter expedient  at  that  time.  But  as  foon  as  fortune 
and  intrigue  had  procured  it  for  him,  he  took 
another,  Ihorter,  cheaper,  and  more  effeftual  me- 
thod. He  fupported  the  Earl  of  Monforty  compe* 
titor  with  Charles  of  Blois,  for  the  dutchy  of  Brit- 
tany. ^^  Avecques  les  AUemans,  &  les  Barbancons, 
<«  fays  Froijfartj  il  n'avoit  riens  feit,  fbrs  defpendre 
^*  groffement  j  &  I'avoit  menc  &  demene  les  lieg* 

**  neur$ 
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f*  neurs  d^  Pempire,  qui  avoient  prints  fon  or  &  foit 
*'  argent,  ainfyqu'ills  avoient  voulu,  &  reins  fait. 
**  Si  defcendit  a  la  requefte  du  comte  joyeufement, 
"  &c/'  That  is,  "  with  the  Germans  and  the 
^^  Barban^ons,  all  he  had  been  able  to  do  was  to 
^*  fpend  great  fums  of  money.  The  princes  of  the 
f*  empire,  who  had  taken  as  much  as  they  would 
f'  of  his*  gold  and  his  filver,  and  had  done  nothing 
**  for  it,  were  accuftomed  to  amufe  him,  and  to 
♦*  tire  him  out.  He  condefcended  therefore  to  the 
?*  requeft  of  the  earl  very  joyfully." 

Fifthly,  It  was  not  owing  to  his  fuccefs  that  the 
people  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  enterprises,  and 
promifed  thenifelves  an- happy  iiTue,  how  difficult 
or  dangerous  foever  thefe  enterprizes  might  appear. 
Their  confidence  was  placed,  and  very  juftly,  in 
thofe  qualities,  and  that  tenor  of  condud  which 
they  obferved  in  their  king,  and  to  which  his  pro- 
digious fuccefs  was  owing.  No  man  contrived,  pre- 
pared, refolved  with  more  phlegm,  or  adked  with 
greater  fire ;  the  reverfe  of  his  fucceffor,  who  re- 
folved ralhly,  and  executed  irrefolutely.  He  waited 
fometimes  for  opportunities,  but  he  always  improved 
them  when  they  happened ;  and  thofe  accidents 
which  govern,  or  dictate  the  meafures,  and  perpe- 
tually fhift  the  fluftuating  fchemes  of  weak  govern- 
ments, were  bent  by  this  great  prince  to  ferve  the 
wifeft  and  moft  fteady  purpofes. 

Sixthly,  If  he  drained  away  fomeof  the  national 
wealth  by  taxes,  he  reftored  it  very  amply  again, 
by  the  great  care  he  took  of  extending  and  improv- 
ing trade ;  by  which  b^  opened  new  mines  of  trea- 
fure ;  and  for  a  few  temporary  contributions,  en- 
riched his  people  to  future  generations.  •  A  prince, 
who  adds  to  the  national  flock,  has  a  right  to  (hare 
the  advantage  he  procures,  and  may  demand  fup- 
plies  from  his  people  without  blufhing.  But  a 
•  prince  who  lives  a  rent-charge  on  the  nation  he  go- 
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^eras^  who  fits  on  his  throne,  like  a  monftrous 
drone  in  the  middle  of  an  hive,  draining  all  the 
combs  of  their  honey,  and  neither  makiQg  nor  affift- 
ing  the  induftrious  bees  to  make  any ;  Xuch  a  prince, 
I  fay,  ought  to  blufli  at  every  grant  he  receives  from 
a  people,  vfho  never  received  any  benefit  from  him. 
The  Duke  oi  Ghucejler  told  Richard  the  Second,  on 
his  jeftoring  Breft  tp  ^he  Duke  of  Brittany ^  that  he 
(Iiould  have  taken  a  tow^  by  his  own  valor  and  con* 
dud,  before  he  refigned  what,  his  anceftors  had  left 
him.  Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  might  an  opprefTed 
people  juftly  anfwer  '^  craving  prince.  tVhen  you 
have  increafed  the  riches  and  advanced  the  profperity 
pf  the  nation,  you  will  have  fome  right  to  mak^ 
thefe  demands  upon  us ;  but  till  then  we  fhall  thin^ 
that  you  have  none. 


LETTEI^ 
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A  HE  glorious  fcene  of  governmern  which  dif^ 
played  itfelf  in  the  reigh  of  Edward  the  Third,  was 
urangely  altered  on  the  fucceffion  of  Richard  the 
Second ;  a   violent,    haughty,  obftinate  and    weak 

S)rince;  whofe  teign,  as  one  of  our  hiftorians  ob* 
erv^s,  "  affords  but  little  matter  that  may  (hine  in 
•*  hiftory ;  arid  cannot  boalt  of  any  one  great  and 
"  diftinguifhed  captain,  any  one  memorable  battle, 
*'  or  important  fiege ;  but  propagations  of  truces. 
**  abftinences,  fufferances,  patiences,  tolerances 
**  were  the  language  and  amuftrmeni  of  the  times  ; 
**  and  treaties  were  all  the  while  kept  on  foot  for  a 
^*  perpetual  peace  ;  treaties,  fays  he,  hitherto  fruit- 
"  lefs,  illufory  and  impracticable-" 

It  muft  be  corifeffed  that  the  reins  of  government 
hung  pretty  loofe  in  the  hands  of  Edward  the  Third, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reig^ ;  from  whence 
jproceeded  the  growth  of  thole  faftions  which  dif- 
tarbed  the  beginning  of  his  grandfon's  reign, 
^ome  part  of  this  was  owing,  very  probably,  to 
the  abufeof  Wkkliffe\  Ao&xint^  \  more  to  the  cruel 
treatment  which  the  inferior  part  of  the  commonalty 
received.  Ilie  lords  grew  tyrants,  iirid  the  com- 
mons rebels.  But  thefe  commotions  were  foon  fup* 
preffed  by  the  united  force  of  \he  reft  of  the  nation; 
much  fooner,  and  with  conferences  lefs  fatal  than 
in  other  countries,  yhere  rebellion  and  popular  in- 

*  Mr.  FranekUn  was  takcD  up  for  printing  this  paper  and  the 
preceding  one,  on  the  reign  of  Edward  ih^  Third  ;  but  no  far- 
ther profecution  hath  been  yet  commenced  again  (I  him  on  that 
account. 

fyrredions 
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furredions  feem  to  have  been  the  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  of  that  age. 

If  the  fpirit  of  faftion  was  foon  quelled  among 
the  commons,  it  prevailed  openly,  fcaijdaloufly,  and 
dangeroufly  in  the  court.  Something  of  it  might 
be  difcerned,  perhaps,  among  the  lords,  who  op- 
pofed  the  court .-  even  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucejier^  thp 
favorite  of  the  people ;  in  the  Duke  of  Lancqfier^ 
a  wife  prince,  and  who  afted  long  the  moderating 
part ;  in  Arundel  and  others.  Nothing  of  it  was  to 
be  obferved  in  the  general  proceedings  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  in  the  national  condud. 

The  juftnefs   of  the  charaftcr  given  before  of 
Richard  the  Second,  difcevered  itfelf  very  early  in 
his  a£tions«     He  had  9  brutality  and  a  good  opinion 
of  hfrnfelf ;  one  of  which  might  have  betrayed  hitn 
into  a   difcpvery  of  what  it  was  his  intereft  to  con- 
ceal, if  the  other  had  not  made  him  capable  of  do- 
ing  it,  even  on  refleftipn.     Hence  came  thofe  fa- 
mous and  foolifli  fayings  of  this  prince,  which  hif- 
tory  has  preferved,  and  which  gave  his  people  timely 
warning  what  they  had  to  expefl:  from  him.     Of  his 
commons  he  faid,  **  that  flaves  they  were,  and  flaves 
**  they  (hould  be/'     Upon  an  addrefs  from  parlia- 
ment to  remove  his  chancellor  and  treafurer,  his  an- 
fwer   was,  *'  that  he   would  not  remove,  at  their 
**  requeft,  the  meaneft  fc^llion  out  of  his  kitchen." 
However,  he  found  men,  as  all  princes  may  eafily 
do,  who  flattered  him  iii  his  vices  and  follies ;  fuch 
inen,  for  inilance,  as  tJevil^  Vere^  Poole^  TreJ/iliarij 
and  others ;  who,  to  faften  him'  to  themfelves,  made 
the  nation  odious  to  him ;  as  they  made  him  odious 
to  the  nation  by  their  rapine,  their. ihfolence,  and 
l>y  a  weak  adminidration  \  which  expofed  the  king- 
dom to  be  invaded  by  the  Scots,  and  threatened 
and  infulted  by  th^  French. 

During 
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During  all  this  time,  parliaments  met  frequently, 
and  gave  neceffary  fupplies ;  fome  grievances  they 
redreffed ;  but  bore  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the 
court  faiSion  till  the  tenth  year  of  thisr  king ;  when 
they  profecuted  the  favorites  with  great  juftice,  witH 
temper,  and  yet  with  vigor.  They  fpared  nothing 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  fea 
and  land;  and  having  put  the  adminiftration,  for  a 
time,  into  the  hands  of  perfons  chofcn  by  them- 
felves,  gave  the  king  fuch  a  warning,  as  might 
have  taught  him  to  abandon  a  fadion,  and  to  throw 
himfelf  on  his  people  :  but  it  proved  in  vain.  His 
favorite  miniders  perfuaded  him  that  they  fuffered 
for  his  fake ;  that  the  aim  of  their  enemies  was  tp 
dethrone  him  by  difgracing  them ;  and  whilft  all 
fhe  troubles  of 'his  reign  were  due  to  his  fupport 
of  them,  they  made  hini  believe  that  they  fuffered 
for  executing  his  orders,  and  maintaining  his  au- 
thority.  Nay,  they  reprefented  to  hiiri  that,  by 

accufing  the  counfellors,  a  man  plainly  ftews  that 
he  believes  the  fovereign  incapable  of  goverping ; 
and  that  the  readi^ft  Way  to  'difcredit  a  prince,  is 
perfuading  his  fubjeds,  that  he  makes  ufe  of  ilt 
niinifters. — Thefe  arguments  and  artifices,  ridicu; 
lous  as  they  feem^  fucc.eeded,  and  had  their  effeft 
for  fome  time  longer. 

The  deluded  king  entered  into  a  clofer  conjunc- 
tion than  ever  with  his  miniders.  I)e  took  their 
iniqliities  on  himfelf ;  made  their  caufe  his  own; 
Was  privy  to  their  plots  of  poifoning  their  enemies ; 
of  packing  juries;  of  corrupting  the  judges  to  give 
opinions  againft  law ;  and  to  all  that  dirty  work 
which  they  wanted,  not  he.  Nay,  by  his  encou- 
ragement they  raifed  troops ;  and  a  battle  was  foiight 
Jn  their  quarrel ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  the 
fourteenth  parliament,  called  the  wonder-working 
parliament,  having  punlihed  the  judges  and  miniP- 
tets  with  proper  feverity,  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  his  people.    They  gave  him  great 

fubfidies^ 
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fubfidics,  and  renewed  their  homage  and  fealty  to 
him. 

Even  all  this  dill  proved  in  vain«  No  experience 
was  fuilicient  to  reclaim  Richard  the  Second.  H^ 
governed  tyrannically  at  home,  and  took  a  wife, 
and  bought  a  peace  from  France.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  peace  cod  him  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  much  more  than  he  got  by  his  wife.  His 
favorite  minifters  had  before  this  time, ,  endeavore4 
to  perfuade  him  to  give  up  Calais,  and  purchafe  thp 
friendfhip  of  France,  to  afliil  him  againft  the  lords 
and  others,  who  oppofed  him.  This  is  not  the  lad,* 
nor  lead  indance  of  conducing  foreign  affairs 
purely  with  regard  to  the  intered  of  rainiders', 
and  without  any  to  ^he  honor  and  intei'ed  of  th^ 
nation. 

The  faftion^  among  the  great  m.en  were  pf  doublp 
advantage  to  the  king  for  9  time. ' 

Fird,  the  body  of  the  people,  who  fhewed  them- 
felves  fuflicieptly  animated  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty, 
grew  cool  in  efpoufmg  the  quarrels  of  the  lords,  after 
they  thought  liberty  fecured  by  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  in  the  tenth  year  of  this  king;  and 
though  many  particular  actions  of  violence,  of  trea- 
chery, and  of  cruelty,  were  committed  by  Richard 
the  Second,  they  bore  all  with  the  greated  patiencp 
for  feveral  years. 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  faaions  among  the  great 
men  enabled  the  king  td  divide  them,  to  play  one 
9gaind  the  other ;  and  to  build  up  his  tyranny  on 
the  ruins  of  both.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  oiGloucefler^ 
was  b^fely  betrayed,  and  barbaroufly  murdered  by 
him.  He  procured  a  packed  parliament,  confiding 
of  men  impofed  on  the  diires  and  towns  by  the 
king's  authority,  wholly  managed  by  court  favorites, 
and  which  bent  all  its  endeavors  to  dedroy  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  With  the 
help  of  fuch  a  parliament,  he  wreaked  vengeance  on 
thofe  who   had    oppofed    him  j    got  his  authority 

exalted 
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exalted  above  all  law,  and  exercifed  a  raoft  cruel 
tyranny. 

The  people  ftill  bore,   and  it  is  probable  that  the 
king,  and  others  as  w.ell  as  he,  imagined  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  on,  fince  the  whole  legifla- 
ture  united  in  their  oppreffion.     But  in  this  he  was 
deceived.     When  thjB  parliament  took  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  people  followed  the  motions  of  par- 
liament.    When  they  had  no  hopes  from  parliament, 
they  followed    the  firft  ftandard  which  was  fet  up 
againft  the  king*     The  fame  fpirit  of  liberty,  which 
had  been  fo  flow  to  aft  under  fo  many'provocations, 
afted  with  the  greateft  vigor,  when  it  -was  leafl  ex- 
pefted.     ITie  king  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Tork  at  the  head  of  another  in  England, 
and  the. Earl   of  Salijbury  at  the  head  of  a  third, 
could  do  the  king  no  fervice.     The  armies  would 
not  fight  for  the  king  againft  their  country.     The 
whole  nation  abandoned  him,  or  afted  againft  him. 
Some  of  his  minifters   were  hanged ;    particularly 
thofe  who  had  been  the  grpat  inftruments  of  taxing 
and  oppreffing   the  people.      He  was,    at   length, 
forced  to  refign,  and  to  fubfcribe  an  inftriiment  with 
his  own  hand,  by  which  he  confeffed  himfelf  unworthy 
to  govern  the  kingdom  any  longer.    This  inftrument 
of  refignation  was  not  only  unanimoufly  approved  of  in 
parliament,  but  articles  of  accufation  were  ordered 
to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  to  juftify  their  refolu- 
tion  of  depofing  him.     Thefe  articles  were  thirty- 
five  in  number,  fettirig  forth  the  particulars  of  his 
jnifgoVernment ;  two  of  which  are  to  this  effeft : 

*'  That  he  had  put  the  adminiftration  of  the  pub- 
f*  lie  affairs  in  the  hands  of  unexperienced  and  ill- 
*'  defigning  perfons,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
**  people,  who  were  loaded  with  exceffive  taxes. 

**  That  in  his  negotiations  with  foreign  princeSg 
"  he  had  made  ufe  of  fo  many  equivocations  and 
**  fophiftries,  that  none  would  take  his  word 
*^  any  more."    . 

1^ 
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It  is  very  obferveable,  that  thefe  extremities  fell 
upon  Richard  the  Second,  at  a  time  when  every 
thing  feemed  to  contribute  to  his  fupport,  in  the 
exefcife  of  that  arbitrary  power  which  he  had  affum- 
6d.  Thofe  whom  he  had  mod  reafon  to  fear,  were 
removed  either  by  violent  death  or  banifhment ;  and 
others  were  fecured  in  his  intereft  by  places  or 
favors  at  court.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown, 
and  the  magiftracy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  were  put 
into  fuch  hands  as  were  fit  for  his  defigns ;  befides 
which,  he  had  a  parliament  entirely  at  his  devotion  : 
but  all  thefe  advantageous  circumftances  ferved  only 
to  prove  that  a  prince  can  have  no  real  fecurity 
againfl  the  juil  refentments  of  an  injured  and  exaf- 
perated  nation  ;  for,  as  Rapin  obfetves  upon  the  fad 
cataftrophe  of  this  reign,  and  that  of  Edward  the 
Second  ;  ^^  in  fuch  governments  as  that  of  England, 
*^  all  endeavors  uf«d  by  the  king  to  make  himfelf 
^^  abfolute,  are  but  fo  many  fteps  towards  bis  own 
«  downfal.*' 

It  is  farther  obferved  by  another  eminent  writer 
upon  this  reign,  which  be  juftly  calls  a  reign  of  fj^- 
vofites,  "  that  the  king  in  his  diftrefs,  faw  himfelf 
*'  forfaken  by  thofe  whom  he  ihould  have  forfaken 
"  before  ;  the  very  men,  who  had  fo  much  flattered 
**  him  with  their  exceflive  love  and  loyalty ;  and 
'*  like  thofe  mean  infects,  which  live  with  a  little 
*•  warmth,  but  (brink  at  any  change  of  weather, 
"  they  who  had  contributed  to  all  his  errors  in  bis 
**  profperity  tranfplanted  their  zeal  into  the  new  fun- 
^^  fiiine,  as  foon  as  his  fucceiTor  demandedthe  crowUi^'' 
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JC  ROM  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Richard  the  Second,  we  fhall  haften  downwards, 
as  faft  as  fome  neceffary  obfervations  will  permit. 
Thofe  of  the  princes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  form 
a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  which  pafled  ill 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  in  frequent  revolutions  of 
government,  and  in  all  thofe  diforders  which  ufually 
accompany  and  follow  fuch  revolutions. 

The  party  of  Richard  the  Second,  even  after  the 
death  of  tha  tunhappy  prince,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  againft  Henry  the  Fourth :  but  their  eflForts 
were  vain.  H6  held  the  crown  faft,  which  the  par- 
liament had  given  him  ;  and  the  chief  of  his  oppof- 
ers  perifhed  in  their  attempts.  Happy  had  it  been, 
if  they  alone  had  fuffered ;  but  here  we  muft  obferve 
a  neceffary  and  cruel  confequence  of  faftion.  As  it 
oppreffeth  the  whole  community,  if  it  fucceeds  ;  fo 
it  often  draws  opprcffion,  not  on  itfelf  alone,  but  on 
the  whole  community,  when  it  fails.  The  attempts 
to  dethrone  Henry  the  Fourth  juftified  hiin,  no 
doubt,  in  fupporting  himfelf  by  a  military  force. 
They  eiScufed  him  likewife,  very  probably,  in  the 
riihds  of  many,  for  governing  with  a  fevere  hand ; 
for  doing  feveral  illegal  and  tyrannical  actions ;-  for 
invading  the  privileges  of  parliament  at  leaft  in  the 
point  of  eledions ;  and  for  obtaining,  by  thefe 
means,  frequent  and  heavy  taxes  on  the  people : 
for  as  all  this  might  appear  the  harder,  becaufe  it  hap- 
pened in  the  r^ign  of  a  king  who  had  no  title  to  hisr 
crown  but  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  the  free 
gift  of  parliament ;  fo  it  might  appear,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lefs  grievous,  becaufe  fome  part  of  it  was 
rendered  neceflary  by  the  oppofition  which  a  feftion 
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inade  to  a  parliamentary  eftablifliment ;  and  becaufe 
the  reft  of  it  was  reprefented,  perhaps,  under  that 
tfmbrage,  to  be  fo  likewife,  by  the  court  logic  of 
that  age. 

A  people  may  be  perfuaded  to  bear  patiently  a 
great  deal  of  oppreffion,  as  long  as  they  can  be  per- 
fuaded that  they  bear  it  only  to  defend  their  own 
choice,  and  to  maintain  their  own  afts ;  but  if  they 
difcover  this  to.be  nothing  more  than  a  pretence, 
by  which  fuch  powers  are  kept  up  as  are  unneceflary 
to  their  fecurity,  and  dangerous  to  their  liberty  ;  by 
which' the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  is  drained  iato 
the  coffers  of  a  few ;  and  by  which,  in  one  word, 
they  become  expofed  to  ruin  by  the  very  means 
which  they  took  to  avoid  it ;  it  cannot  be  expefted 
that  they  will  be  patient  very  long. 

It  deferves  particular  notice,  that  although  Henry 
the  Fourth  was  willing  to  fhew  his  clemency,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  by  infitding 'a  very  flight 
punifliment  on  the  wicked  and  hated  minifters  df 
the  late  king  ;  yet  it  being  alledged  in  their  excufe, 
that  Richard  ha'd  compelled  them  to  aft,  the  parli:!- 
HVent  took  occafion'  from  thence*  to  pafs  an  aft,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that,  for  the  future,  compul- 
fion  fhould  be  no  legal  extiife  to  juftify  aftiohs  coil- 
irary  to  law.  The  reafonablenels  and  expediency 
of  this  aft  arfe  very  manifeft ;  fot  it  is  the  indifpen- 
fible  duty  of  a  good  minider,  to  diffuade  his  mafter 
from  all  iflegal  meafures  ;-or,'  if  he  cannot  prevail, 
to  quit  his  fervice,  rather  than  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
made  the  inftrument  of  them:  and  if  the  commands 
of  the  prince  were  to  be  allowed  a  fufficient  juftifi- 
cation,  the  prerogative  of  doing  no  wrong  would  be 
extended  to  minifters,  and  nobodv  would  be  left 
accountable  for  mal-adminiftration. 

-^  In 
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In  the  fliort,  but  triumphant  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  the  fpirit  of  faflion  was  awed ;  and  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  had  ho  occafion  of  exerting  itfelf,  at  leait 
with  flruggle  and  in  any  fignal  manner,  under  a 
prince  ju(t,  moderate  and  pious,  according  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  times. 

The  reign  of  his  fon  was  the  reign  of  fadion ; 
and  it  difclofes  an  horrid  fcerne  of  iniquity,  folly,  and 
madnefs.  The  fcand^lous  management  of  public 
aflFairs,  which  brought  infinite  Io(s  and  diihodor  to 
the  nation,  gave  real  occafion,  as  well  as  pretence, 
to  commotions  and  infurre£tions.  The  contempti- 
ble chara£ler  of  the  man  who  fat  on  the  throne,  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  the  fadion  of  York.  1  he  fac- 
tion of  Lancafter  took  the  alarm.  Mod  of  the  great 
and  adive  men  were  attached  to  one  fide  or  to  the 
other,  by  obligation,  by  refentment,  by  hopes,  or 
by  fears.  The  national  intereft  was  funk,  to  the 
ihame  of  the  nation,  in  the  particular  intereft  of 
two  families. 

In  the  civil  wars,  which  happened  a  century  and 
an  half,  or  two  centuries  before  this  time,  the  point 
in  difpute  was,  how  the  people  (hpuld  be  governed. 
In  thefe  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  point  in  difpute 
was,  who  ihould  govern.  The  firfl  was  worth  con- 
tending for,  and  deferved  all  the  blood  which  was 
filed  in  the  quarrel.  But  this  cannot  be  faid  of  the 
laft,  which  ought  always  to  be  looked  upon  with 
great  indifference ;  except  in  cafes,  where  it  has 
Jo  immediate  and  neceffary  a  relation  to  the  firft, 
that  fecuring  the  firft  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,. 
on  fettling  the  laft.  Such  cafes  have  happened ; 
and  particular  inftances  may  be  eafily  found ;  but 
the  contrary  cafes,  where. men  have  fought  for  go- 
vernors, without  regard  to  government,  are  eafy  to 
be  found  likewife ;  and  that  was  plainly  the  cafe  of 
the  two  faftions  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

The 
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The  parliaments  in  thofe  days  feemed  to  be  in 
another  temper;  very  little  concerned  who  was 
king,  and  very  much  to  preferve  the  confticution* 
In  the  many  revolutions  which  happened,  each  fide 
would  have  the  parliament  for  them.  Whaterer 
titles  they  fee  up,  they  were  glad  to  hold  the  crowa 
by  the  grant,  or  by  the  confirmation  of  parliament* 
The  parliament  wifely  complied,  whoever  prevailed* 
The  chance  of  war  determined  who  ihould  be  king^ 
at  one  time  Henry  the  Sixth,  zt  another  Ednvard 
the  Fourth,  and  the  parliament  accordingly  placed 
them  on  the  throne,  and  fettled  their  government. 

There  is  another  obfervation  which  ought  to  be 
made,  before  we  leave  this  period  of  time.  The 
reigns  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  had  fhewn  the  dangerous  confeauences  of 
that  influence  which  the  crown  had  obtained  in  the 
ele£tions  of  members  of  parliament.  The  watch« 
fill  fpirit  of  liberty  was  foon  alarmed,  and  prevailed 
to  make  fuch  regulations  about  eledions,  and  about 
the  qualifications  of  the  eledors  and  the  elected,  ae 
feemed  at  that  time  fuflicient  to  prevent  this  influ- 
ence for  the  future.  Thefe  regulations  appear  in 
feveral  laws,  made  during  the  reigns  of  the  three 
Lancaftrian  princes  \  and  our  eledions  proceed,  in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  them  to  this  very  day. 
Thefe  regulations  have  required  and  muft,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  require  to  be  altered,  as  the 
courfe  of  accidents  or  the  chanee  of  national  cir- 
cumftances  fhall  fuggeft  reafons  tor  fo  doing.  But 
then  fuch  alterations  have  been,  and  ought  always 
to  be  contrived  fo  as  to  adapt  them  better^ 
and  to  enforce  them  more  ftrongly ;  becaufe  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  can  never  vary, 
and  is  fo  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  that 
if  it  be  loft,  and  if  a  practice  in  oppofition  to  it 
fhould  ever  prevail,  the  balance  of  our  government 
would  be  that  moment  loft^  and  the  Britifli  confti* 
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tcitiM  teft  at  the  idetcy  of  wy  aoibitioiss  prince, 
drwickeii  mtiiifter. 

'  For  ^16  testfoti,  Mr.  R4ipin  o^erves  y&j  juftly, 
^*  Aat  there  are  but  two  ways  of  depriviog  the 
^  £b^9i  of  dtar  liberties ;  either  by  laying  tifide 
^  p«urli»iems,  or  bribing  thein/^  And  in  another 
place  be  iays^  ^  th^  tbe  £^gliih  fFeedom  will  be 
^  ai  tti  Slid,  whenever  the  court  invadies  the  free 
^  dedkto  ^  parliaments/'^ 

%th  lieteffincy  t«  infift  upon  this  obferration  a 
llttk;  beca^afe  it  b»th  been  ridiculed,  though 
dully,  fiffifd  ^eat  pains  have  been  taken  to  escplode 
Ibe  ^^ne  c6titained  in  it,  which  was  laid  down 
iKtbefe words:  ^^Xna  conftitution like  ours,  the 
^^  ftfdty  i>f  the  whole  depends  oa  the  balance 
^  of  ^  parts ;  atid  the  baknee  of  the  parts  on 
••  AeiF  flMstual  kdepcfklency  on  each  other.'* 
Thefe  wdfds,  it  feems^  even  with  thofe  of  Tbuamis 
to  explftin  'them,  convey  no  idea  to  the  London 
Jbtu^nafift ;  bat  this  will  be  found,  as  I  apprehend, 
to  be  liis  feo*t,  or  his  defed,  not  Oldca/ileh.  A 
xnfan  born  without  theienfe  of  beafing,  or  flopping 
his  ters,  ^and  determined  ^t  any  rate  not.tobear^ 
^ay  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Sientor  him&lf. 

I^H  not  enter  into  any  altercations  with  Ae 
Iibndoh  Joumalift,  nor  go  out  of  the  road  to  have 
tirelionoi'  ^f  fuch  company.  But  When  I  meet  him 
in  my  WW,  1  fhall  encounter  him  frankly,  without 
theleaft  tear  of  being  cruflied  by  the  weight  of  his 
argaments ;  or,  ifi4iich  is  more^  by  the  power  of 
bis  pfittren. 

To  4iy,  Kke  this  author,  that  the  "  carrying  on 
^  «f  buflnefs^  and  maintaining  government  by 
**  powers  abfdutely  diftin£k,  and  abfolutely  inde- 
•'  pendent,  is  a  meer  Utopian  fcheme,  muft  pro- 
**  cced  from  ignorance,  or  folly."  Have  not 
powers,  abfolutely  diftinft  and  independent,  been 
joined  *by  federal  unions  ?    Are  no  ftich  6acamples  to 
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ht  fcmnd,  even  at  this  day  ?  Has  not  this  been 
broaght  about  hy  the  very  reafon  given  to  pr6ve 
that  h  can  never  happen ;  becaufe  men  agree  when 
they  fee  reafon  for  agreemeirt  ;  and  they  fee  reafon 
for  agreement,  when  they  fee  their  intereft  m  s^greQ- 
ing  ?  'OJborne  could  not  be  in  earneft,  when  he  Irft 
fuch  fluff  faTl  from  his  pen.  He  meant  to  elude  the 
^argument,  and  to  perplex  his  readers,  or  he  meant 
nothings  But  this  (hall  not  pafs.  The  matter  is 
TOO  important.  He  (hall  be  talked  to  as  he  defire$> 
y^ithout  a  metaphor ;  and  what  has  been  advuured 
fiiall  be  applied  to  our  government. 

A  king  of  Great  Britain  is  that  fupreme  maglf- 
trate  who  has  a  negative  voice  in  the  legiflature^ 
He  is  mtrufled  with  the  executive  power^  and  fe- 
i^eral  other  powers  and  privile^jes^  which  we  call 
pTerogativcs,  are  annexed  to  this  truft.  The  two 
houfes  of  parliament  have  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  fome  of  which  are  comnafon  to  both,  others 
particular  to  eadh.  They  prepare,  they  pafs  bills, 
or  they  refufe  to  pafs  Inch  as  axe  fent  to  them» 
They,addrefs,  reprefent,  advife,  remoa&rate.  The 
fupreme  judicature  refides  in  the  lords.  The  com- 
mons are  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  nation,  and  to 
them  it  belongs  likewife  to  judge  of  national  «x- 
pences,  and  to  give  fupplies  accordingly. 

If  the  legiflative  as  -well  as  the  executive  power, 
t^as  wholly  in  the  king,  as  in  fome  countries,  he 
would  be  abfolute ;  if  in  the  lords^  our  govern- 
ment would  be  an  ariftocracy ;  if  in  the  commons, 
a  democracy.  It  is  this  divifion  of  power,  thefe 
diftinft  privileges  attributed  to  the  king,  to  the 
lords,  and  to  the  commons,  which  conftitute  a  li- 
mhed  monarchy. 

Again :   as  they  conftitutc  a  limited  monarchy^ 

fo.  the  wifdom  of  our  gbvernment  has  provided,  as 

far  as  human  wifdom  can  provide  for  the  prefer- 

Z  2  vation 
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Tatiob  of  it»  bj  this  divifion  of  power^  and  bf 
thett  dlftinft  pnvil^ges.  If  any  one  part  of  the 
three  which  compofe  our  government,  fhould  at 
Any  time  ufurp  more  power  than  the  law  gives,  or 
'ttkike  an  ill  ufe  of  a  legal  power,  the  other  two 
(arts  may,  by  uniting  their  ftrength,  reduce  thia 
^wer  into  hs  proper  bou^ds^  or  corred  the  abufe 
bf  if ;  nay,  if  at  any  time  two  of  tbefe  parts  fhould 
toncuf  in  ufUrping  or  atbudng  power,  the  weight 
6f  ^e  tliird  may,  at  leaft,  retard  the  mifchtef^^  wd 
give  time  and  chance  for  preventing  it. 

This  is  that  balance  which  has  been  To  mudi 
talked  of,  and  this  is  the  ufe  of  it.  Both  are  plain 
to' common  fenfe,  and  to  experience}  as  will  ap- 
pear ferther  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  remarks^  where 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fliew,  how  often  the  proper 
ufe  df  this  balance  have  faved  our  conftitution ; 
and  fo  what  misfortunes  we  have  been  expofed  by 
the  fiegle£t  or  improper  ufe  of  it. 

Since  this  diVifion  of  power,  and  thefe  diftind 
privileges  tonftitute  and  maintain  our  government^ 
ft  follows  that  the  confudon  of  them  tends  to  de« 
ftrby  it.  '  This  propofition  is  therefore  true ;  that, 
in  a  conftitution  like  ours,  the  fafety  of  the  whole 
depends  on  the  balance  cHf  the  parts.  Let  us  fee 
whether  it  be  true,  that  the  balance  of  the  parts 
confifts  in  their  mutual  independency. 

To  fpeak  again  without  any  metaphor,  the 
powef,  which  the  fevetal  parts  of  our  govei-nment 
nave  of  controting  and  checking  one  another,  may 
be  called  a  dependency  on  one  another,  and  may  be 
argued  for  by  thofe  who  want  to  throw  darknefs 
round  them,  as  the  dependency  oppofed  to  the 
independency,  mentioned  in  the  propofition.  But 
the  fallacy  is  grofs.  We  have  fhewn  that  this  power 
of  controul  in  each,  which  refults  from  the  diviiion 
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of  power  amongft  all  the  pf^ftM  pi  our  governixient^ 
18  neceiTary  to  the  preferv^tion  of  it ;  and  thus  a  fort 
of  conftitutional  dependei^yy  if  I  may  have  leave  tq 
«xprefs  myfelf  in  tl^t  maniiier^  is  created  among 
them ;  bi^t  thjs  mutual  dependency  cannot  be  opr 
pofed  tQ  thft  independency  pleaded  for*  On  the  con- 
trary, this  mutual  dependency  cannot  fubfift  without, 
fi;icb  a9  indepeqdency ;  for  whenever  this  indepen- 
djency  is  lo/l,  the  mutual  dependency  is  that  mo- 
iQent  changed  into  a  particular,  conftant  depeur 
fl^ncy  of  one  part  on  two  ^  or,  \fbi^h  is  ft^U  more 
unreafonable,  of  two  parts  pn  one.  The  cpnftitu- 
lional  dependency,  as  t  have  called  it  for  diflinc^ 
tion's  fake,  confifts  in  this ;  that  the  proceedings  of « 
each  part  of  the  government,  when  they  come  fordi. 
into  a£bion  and  a^e£t  the  whole,  ar^  liable  to  be  exr 
amined  and  cpntrouled  by  the  other  par^s.  The  i^* 
dependency  pleaded  for  condfts  |n  this ;  that  the 
refolutions  qf  eacji  p^rt,  whiph  direct  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, be  taken  indepeqdei^tly,  aqd  without  any 
influence  (lired  or  indire^,  on  the  pthers.  With- 
out the  firft,  e^ch  part  would  beat  liberty  to  at- 
tempt deflroying  the  balance^  by  ufurping  or  abu& 
ing  power  ^  but  without  the  laft,  there  can  be  no 
balance  at  all.  I  will  illuftrate  thiS|  by  fuppofmg  a 
prince,  who  claims  and  exerqifes  a  right  of  levying 
money  without  confent  of  parliaments  He  could 
not  be  oppofed  effedualiy,  }f  the  two  houfcs  of  par- 
liament had  not  a  right  to  oppofe  him,  to  call  bis 
fninilters  to  account ;  and  ta  make  him  feel  that^ 
IFar  from  being  abfolute,  lie  was  under  this  coaih- 
cutional  dependency ;  bpt  be  would  not  be  oppofcU 
^t  all,  if  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  were  under 
his  influence,  and  incapable  of  directing  their  pro* 
ceedings  independently  of  him.  One  would  be 
afianied  to  infift  thus  much  on  a  point  fo  very  clear. 
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if  fomc  men  were  oot  fo  hardened  to  all  fenfe  of 
ftame,  as,  to  maintain  the  contrary  j  and  that  there 
are  Hien  capable  of  doing  this,  h  one  of  thofe  itie- 
Ihncholy  lymptonijs  which  charafterize  the  prefent 
age.   *lcoutd  almoft  appes^l  to  the  coo4  thoughts 
and  the  private  reflexions  of  fome  of  thefe  writers, 
whether  aiiy  thing  can  be  more  fcandalous  than  the 
talk  they  have  undertaken.  '  To  ftreeh.  their  pa-, 
trons,  they  endeavor  to  diftinguifli  us  out  of  out 
greateft  nationaf  advivKages  ;  as  wasobfervedin the 
cafe  oPiJunklrk.    'to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men 
to  fuch  raeaiures  as  their  patrons  may  want,,  and 
as  tto  honeft  roJ^x  will  take^  they  endeavor  to  de- 
ipoKfti  the  very  corner  ftones  on  which  the  wbofe 
fabric  of  Kberty  reds.     Their  iniquity,  it  muft  be 
confefled^  i^  very  fyfteuiaticah    When  they  write 
for  con:ui)tibn,'  they  wri^e  Ifor  the  mean;?.     When 
they  write  fox  the  dependency  of  the  parliament  on 
the  court^  they   write  for  the   end.     Well  toig^t 
OMcsJlle  fay   of  thefe  writers,  their  patrons  and 
abettqrsV-  ^  that  the  msifti'was  pulfed  off  oa  one 
*^  fide."    Let  me  conjure  them,  in  the  name  of 
modefty,'  to  call  theipfelves  w^iigs  no  longer.     It  is 
tfrne  they  flioufd  lay  that  appellation  afide,  fince  it 
will  not  be   hard  to  prove,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  their  writings,  that   the  maxims  {hey  advance, 
the  doftrines  they  inculcate^  'and  the  conduft  they^ 
recommend,  iead  to  the  deftruftion  of  civit  liberty, 
as  much  as  the  political  \dho^  of  Sibihqrpe^  Man-. 
vJaring-i  or  Archbifliop  hand  himfelf.  *  They   and 
their  followers  declared  tbemfelves.  direftly  againfl; 
liberty.     To  plead  for  it  was  almoft  blafpbemy; 
and  to  affert  it  little  lefs  than  the  (in  againft  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  according  to  the  doftrines  taught  by  thofe 
divines.     Such   abfurdities  made  few  converts,  in 
thofe  days ;  and  the  preachers  of  them  would  medt 
with  the  uimoft  contempt  in  thefe.    But  the  writei% 
'^ '-  > of 
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jof  nhM^  we  now  complain,  afibd  «OfiAaintgia  tfa^ 
ca¥fe  of  liberty,  wiiilik  they  betray  it^  Th^y/  a^iwt 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  general,,  md  f^vmivtHH 
9^9^  uppi^  tbem  w^U  enov^h ;  but  wbea  they  ap« 
]^y  ihi^Hito  particMiar  cafe^,  t)i«y  prev^ricadek  e^s^ 
4(l4  exert  all  tbeii  poor  en^^avoiis.  tq^  t»x»  tim  C^O* 
iPKHi  q{  liberty  againfk  becfelt  The  Qtji^a.  bad 
/aermm  in  cot^m^  They  puit  m^nkiod  on^  tb;^ 
gttar4  aigainft  them,  ai)4  wert  the  truQ  jpom^^i^n 
of  att  |he  mUchief  and  cQufafiom  which.  &llow4f 
vrhen  the  nation  r^n  into  th«  uti^ft  Mtirqqi^es^  in 
oppofition  to  them.  Thefe  men  indnuate  them«> 
felves  as  friends  to  liberty.  They  are  looked  upon 
as  fuch  by  fome  few  perfons,  who  niean  well  to 
liberty,  even  at  this  time  ;  and  yet  they  are  almofl: 
wholly  employed  in  promoting  that  which  is  deflruc- 
tive  of  liberty,  and  inconfiftent  with  it,  corruption 
and  dependency.  Laud  and  the  others  endeavored 
openly  to  Ipp  the  branches  and  cut  down  the  tree  ; 
but  thefe  men  are  privately  poifoning  the  root  of 
liberty.  The  power  pf  the  court,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  lawyers,  could  not  make  the  levying 
ihip-money  pafs  for  law,  nor  prevail  on  the  natio^ 
to  bear  it.  But  if  it  were  poilible  to  fuppofe  an 
Houfe  of  Commons  as  dependent  ^s  thefe  lawyers, 
(and  they  would  be  as  dependent,  if  the  doctrines 
which  we  oppofe  prevailed  amongft  themj  the  nar 
tion  might  then  be  loaded  with  taxes,  oppreffed 
with  debts,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft  oiilcry  by 
law.  Our  liberties  a$  well  as  o^r  eftates,  might  be 
taken  from  us.  We  might  be  legally  undone, 
Thefe  are  poifible  confequences  of  fuch  dodlrines. 
if  they  are  not  probable,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  the 
weekly  preachers  of  them.  The  nature  of  our  pre- 
fent  fettlement,  which  is.  built  on  the  foundation  of 
liberty,  the  intereft  and  honoj  of  the  prince  now  on 
the  throne,  ais  well  as.  of  all  hiai  il|uftriou$  poUerity, 

are 
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are  ourfecurity  againft  thefe  dangers;  butftill  I 
fikVy  we  owe  no  thanks  to  the  writers  on  the  fide 
of  the  miniftry. 

I  have  dwelt  pretty  much  upon  this  point,  to  (hew 
what  is  the  real  delign  of  thefe  remarks  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  add  that  thofe  perfons  who  oppofe  fuch 
dodrines  as  we  have  been  oppofmg,  will  appear  at 
iaft  to  be  the  Irueft  friends  to  his  majefty  King 
George,  and  the  Proteftant  fucceflion;  which  can 
fub(m  only  upon  thofe  principles  upon  which  it  was 
originally  eftabliflied.       '     : 


LETTER 
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LETTER    VIII. 


JlF  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  a  reign  of 
fa£lion,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  York  were  fo  like- 
wife*— The  popularity,  bravery,  cruelty,  raOinefs, 
uxorioufnefs,  incontinence  of  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
in  ihort,  his  good  and  his  bad  qualities  worked  the 
different  effeiis  of  fupportiqg,  ^xafpqrating  and  in- 
creafing  faftions.  The  characters  of  Henry  the 
Sixth's  queen  and  of  the  Earl  of  Warwickj  to  men- 
tion no  more  of  the  principal  adors  on  that  bloody 
ftage,  confpired  to  maintain  and  aggravate  this  na* 
tional  calamity. 

In  tbefe  long  continued  ftruggies,  the  whole  na« 
lion  because  involved,  and  the  faftions  of  York, 
and  Lancafter  growing  every  day  more  animatecl 
and  better  difciplined,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
they  fought  u/que  ad  internecionem ;  at  lead,  till 
the  field  of  battle,  th^  fcaffold,  and  fome  theatres  ^ 
of  clandeftine  murders,  had  left  no  man  on  one ' 
fide  alive,  who  was  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  or  give 
jealoufy  to  the  other.  But  that  which  may  very 
juftly  raife  our  wonder,  is  that  Edward,  the  Fourth, 
having  fecured  to  himfelf  and  his  family  the  poffeffion 
of  the  throne,  by  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
9nd  his  fon,  andby  the  total  defeat  of  the  whole 
Lancaflrian  party,  (hould  fuffer  two  new  factions  to 
J^e  nurfed  up,  which  divided  bis  own  party,  occa- 
fioned  the  murder  of  his  fons,  and  by  eftablifhing 
the  fhort-Iived  tyranny  of  his  brother,  brought  the 
Earl  of  liichmond  to  the  throne,  and  funk  for  ever 
the  houfe  of  York  in  that  of  Lancafter. 

Edward  the  Fourth's  queen  was  the  original  caufe 
of  all  this  mifchief,  and  a  principal  fufferer  herfeif 
-■•';•■  '  in 
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in  tbe  courfe  of  it.    She  was  refolved  to  govern  at 
any  rate ;  and  Rapin  obferves,  **  that  as  her  being 
*^  queen  gave  her  no  mannef  of  title  to  meddle 
f*  with  the  affairs  of  the  public,  (he  knew   how  to 
"  manage  .that  matter   another  way ;  namely,  by 
"  the  influence  (he  had  over  the  king.     Though 
•*  Edward  often  jwovpd  falfe  to   her,  (he  bore  h 
**  very   patiently,  and  never  (hewed  her  ufieaGnei^ 
f*  at  it,     Edlvard^  charmed  to  find  binifelf  at  kberty 
V'  to  purftie  bis  inclinatdons,  without  danger  of  con^ 
^^  tinual  reproaches,  repaid  her  moderation  with  the 
!^  moA  obliging  and  coadefi^ending  behavior;  of 
^*  which  (he  knew  how  to  make  2^  goo^  ufe/'    She 
maintained  this  afcendaat  ov^r  her  hdiband  to  the 
laft,  and  for  a  little  comptai&ncq,  which  coft  hen 
nothing  in  prefent,  file  purchaied  a  degree  of  powec 
in  the  Itate,  which  co(^  her  dear  in  confequence,  by 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  her  huf« 
band  during  his  life,  and  ruii^ing  bis  £uEuIy  after- 
wards, as  I  have  hinted  before. 

*'  tter  aim  was,  according  to  Rapin^  tofecure  het 
^  power  during  the  king's  life,  and  in  cafe  fhe  fur- 
**  vived  him,  to  ms^e  fure  of  the  government  of 
**  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  the  prince  her  fon, 
**  when  he  fhould  come  to  be  on  the  throne ;  but 
*«  by  a  fatality,  not  unufual  to  the  befl:4aid  projeflsj^ 
"  this  very  thing  proved  the  occafion  of  I^er  own, 
"  and  her  family's  ruin."  • 

I  cannot  think,  as  Rapin  feems  to  do,  that 
her  project  c^ferved  to  be  ranked  amongfi^ 
thofe  which  are  the  bed  laid.  It  appears  to  be 
the  narrow  projcft  of  a  woman,  who  had  cun- 
ning, infinuation,  and  the  fpirit  of  intrigue,  with 
much  pride  and  ambitipn ;  but  wanted  that  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  and  that  fuperlor  genius,  fuch 
as  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  our  Queen  Eli%abetb 
poflTeffed,  which  is  neceflfary  to  condudl  fo  great  a 
defign  as  her  paffion  prompted  her  to  undertake ; 

for. 
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for  ivhat  vas  her  psojed?  Was  it  to  acquire  aa  in^ 
terefl:  iathe  naxioiiy  by  djefervixig  w^Uof  u?  Nothing 
lefs.  It  was  fingly  this ;  to  form  a  faction  at  court, 
hy  laifmg  her  relations  and  imoiediate  dependent^, 
ivbich  ihouLd.  be  wholly  her  own,  and  into  wbo& 
hands  fbe  m^ht  throw  all  the  power  and  profit  whicl|. 
the  king  bad  to  beftow.  She  had  the  good  luck  ta 
compais  this  de%n,  and  triumphed^  no  doubt  very 
wifely,  in  her  great  fuccefs.  Surrounded  by  hec 
creatures,  fhe  looked  no  farther  than  that  dicle^ 
and  either  to<^  no  notice  of  the  tamper  of  the  nation^ 
or  j,udc|ed.  of  it  by  the  tenwer  of  the  couxt.  But  the' 
life  ot  this  faction  immediately  formed  another,  and 
eftabliihed  the  di(lin£tion  of  antient  and  new  nobi« 
Uty^  ThcL  fornoer  had  the  true  natural  .ftrength, 
which  great  eftates  i|i  land  and  eftabliibed  credit  ini 
the  nation  gave  them.  The  latter  had  no  ftresgth 
of  their  pwn»  none  but  that  advantitious  ftrengtb, 
which  arofe  frocn  employment^  and  favor  at  court. 
.They  brought  nothing  to  court,  which  could  make 
the  court  amend$  for  the  envy  and  diicontent  which 
their  elevation  created.  Tq  fupply  this,  two  things 
were  done ;  which  Served,  perhaps,  to  fortify  the 
queen  in  her  d^lufion,  and  thereby  made  the  ruia  of 
her  ambitious  projects  the  furer.  All  thole  who 
were  not  in  the  good  graces  of  her  fadion,  were 
difgraced  at  cou^t,  and  in  effed  baniflied  from  it. 
Nay,  they  were  perfecuted  by  the  power  of  it  j  as 
the  Duke  of  Clarence^  the  king's  own  brother,  was 
even  to  death.  The  names  of  the  parties  of  York 
and  I^ncafter  might  fubfift  and  be  made  ufe  of  on 
proper  occafions;  but  in  reality,  the  being  for  or 
againft  the  party  of  the  queeUo  was  the  fole  diAinc* 
lion  which  prevailed ;  a«d  even  the  friends  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  whom  the  queen  did  not  affeft, 
were  debarred  from  having  the  king's  ear,  excepting 
only  three  of  his  old  and  mod  faithful  fervants,  who 

maintained 
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maintained  themfelvcs  agsiinft  ber  and  her  faftion. 
I  inean  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Hq/lings  and 
Stanley. 

Anothermethodwhich  this  queen  took  tqftrengthen 
herfelf  and  her  faftion,  was  by  raking  up  money  by 
illegal  and  opprcffive  means ;  particularly  by  fetting 
profecutions  on  foot  againft  the  rich  men  of  the 
kingdom,  feveral  of  nvhoni  were  arraigned  of  high 
treafon,  and  encouraging  the  judges' to  get  them 
found  guilty  at  any  rate.  Habinpon  obferves  in 
his  hiftory  of  this  king,  '*  that  as  their  wealth  was 
"  the  principal  evidence  againft  them,  though  their 
**  perfons  were  acquitted,  their  ^ftates  were  found 
«  guilty."    ' 

The  fame  hiftorian  obferyes  farthisr,  **  that  the 
**  memory  of  thefe  carriages  hithertofore,  in  a  bu- 
**  finefs  that  concerned  the  life  of  a  roan  reputed 
*'  innocent,  drew  the  world  into  much  fear  that  he 
^  would  now  decline  to  rigor.  Neither  was  the 
•*  king  totally  excufed,  although  this  cruel  avarice  * 
*^  was  laid  to  the  queen,  who  having  a  numerous 
**  iflue  and  kindred,  by  favor  raifed  up  to  the  higheft 
**  titles,  was  almoft  neceflitated,  for  fupportance  of 
**  their  honors,  to  rack  the  kingdom." 

Edward  feemed  fenfible  before  his  death  of  the 
mifchievous  corifequences  which  this  conduct,  and 
the  clafliing  of  two  faftions  might  produce.  .  He. 
eiideavored  to  prevent;  them,  by  *'  reconciling  the 
"  two  parties;  a  poor  expedient!  as  Rapinyi^\j 
*'  obferves,  which  could  hot  eafily  produce  the 
**  efFeft  he  expeaed.*'  :    S       - 

The  Duke  of  Gloucejler^  who  had  concealed  his 
defign  till  his  brother's  death,  took  advantage  of 
thefe  faftions.  He  made  his  court  publicly  to  the 
queen,  and  held  a  private  correfpondence  with  the 
dppofite  party.  Nay,  he  found  means,  by  foment- 
ing it,  to  raife  a  third  for  himfelf. 

I  have 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  in  this  place,  on  the 
Ilrange  turns  and  cruel  efie£ls  of  fadion  ;  becaufe  I 
believe  no  example  can  be  produced  out  of  any 
hiftory,  which  fets  them  in  a  flronger  light ;  and 
becaufe  this  period  of  time  affording  but  fmall  mat* 
ter  to  recommend  the  fpirit  pf  liberty,  which  had 
little  to  do  in  the  tranfadions  of  it,  I  imagine  that 
pointing  out  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  contrary 
fpirit,  which  then  prevailed,  may  anfwer  the  fame 
end,  as  expofing  of  vice  is  frequently  the  llrongefl: 
recommendation  of  virtue. 

But  we  mud  not  imagine,  notwithdanding  all  the 
contrary  appearances  in  this  period,  that  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  was  abfolutely  extinguiflied.  Though 
that  flaine  was  loft,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  con- 
itant  glare  of  faftion,  yet  it  was  ftill  alive ;  and  by 
living, ,  preferved  the  conftitution  of  our  govern* 
ment  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  civil  wars* 

If  we  look  clofely  into  thefe  fcenes  of  confufion, 
we  may  difcover  many  particular  inftances  of  the 
operations  of  this  fpirit.  Such  were  the  digiculties' 
and  delays  oppofed  to  the  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  nine  years  together ;  and  the  many 
jeftridions  added  to  this  grant,  when  it  was  at  lait 
obtained  by  Edward  the  Fourth.  Other  inftances 
to  the  fame  purpofe  might  he  quoted ;  but  we  chufe 
to  infift  on  a  more  general  obfervation,  already 
mentioned  by  us,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
period,  and  is  fo  ftrongly  vouched  by  hiftory  as  to 
admit  of  no  cavil. 

The  obfervation  we  are  going  to  make,  contains 
9  memorable  exception  to  this  propofition,  which 
is  but  too  generally  true,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty . 
^nd  the  fpirit  of  fa£lion  are  incompatible,  and  can* 
not  long  fubfift  together.  The  virtue  of  our  ancef- 
tors  made  this  exception ;  and  if  it  hath  been  remem- 
bered to  their  fhame,  that  they  funk  the  national 

intereft 
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intercft  in  Ac  particular  intereft  of  two  fatmilies  ;  it 
6ught  to  be  tcmembered  to  their  honor,  that  they 
did  fo  in  this  fingle  point  only,  who  fhould  reign, 
and  in  no  other*  We  took  notice,  in  a  former  pa- 
per, that  upon  every  revolution,  each  fide  engaged 
the  parliament  for  them,  and  that  whoever  pre- 
vailed, the  parliament  wifely  complied.  This  con- 
doft,  which  lafted  from  Richard  the  Second  down 
to  Richard  the  Third,  preferved  our  liberties  ;  but 
it  could  not  have  been  purfued,  nor  could  our 
liberties  by  confequence  have  been  preferved,  if  the 
fpirit  of  libeny  had  not  been  latent  in  the  hearts  of 
thofe  very  men  who  feem  to  breathe  nothing  but 
fadion.  How  could  it  have  happened  that  the  fole 
title  of  conqueft  was  ever  eftablifbed  in  fo  many  re- 
volutions brought  about  by  the  fword,  if  the  adors 
in  them  had  not  been  ftrongly  aflfeSed  with  a  love 
and  reverence  for  the  free  conftitution  of  our  govern- 
ment  ?  The  princes  of  York  and  Lancafter  them- 
felves  were  willing,  nay  deiirous,  to  have  a  parlia- 
mentary confirmation  of  their  titles,  real  or  pre- 
tended. But  how  came  they  to  be  fo  deiirous  of 
it  ?  How  came  they  to  think  it  neceffary  ?  The  cafe 
is  plain.  The  temper  of  their  parties,  and  of  their 
armies  >begot  this  neceffity.  The  fpirit  of  liberty 
prevailed  enough  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
out  of  which  thefe  parties  and  armies  were  com- 
pofed  to  preferve  the  principles  of  public  freedom, 
though  not  enough  to  preferve  the  public  peace- 
Each  fide  contended  to  have  a  king  of  their  own 
party  ;  but  neither  fide  would  have  a  tyrant. — ^They 
facrificed  their  lives  to  faftion ;  but  would  not  give 
up  their  liberties. — The  viftorious  armies  led  their 
kings  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  but  carried  them 
no  farther. 

The  author  of  the  (hort  hiftoryof  (landing  armies 
obfcrves,  that,  **  in  all  the  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 

"  cafter, 
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«*  catflcr,  \9batever  party  prev«yed,  we  do  not  find 
**  they  ever  attempted  to  keep  up  a  ftanding  army. 
•*  Such  was  the  virtue  of  thofe  times,  hp  he,  that 
"  they  would  rather  run  the  haeard  of  forfeiting  rticir 
"  heads  and  eftates  to  the  rage  of  the  oppofitc  party, 
*  «*  than  cefiahily  en^ave  their  country,  though  they 
^  themfelves  were  to  be  rhe  tyrants.^ — ITiis  remark 
h  juft,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  ai^d  it  goes  as  far  as  that 
author  wanted  to  carry.it ;  but  it  is  not  fo  full,  nor 
carried  fo  far  as  hiftory  will  warrant.  That  the 
princes;  who  obtained  the  crown  by  their  armies, 
did  not  attempt  to  govern  by  their  armies  afterwards, 
is  mod  true,  and  may  refleft  foine  honor  on  thofe 
princes,  and  on  th.«  heads  of  their  parties.  But 
there  is  fomething  more  than  this  remarkable  in  the 
conduft  of  thofe  times  ;  for  even  in  the  heat  of  vic- 
tory, in  the  raptures  of  a  fuccefsful  revolution,  and 
before  the  armies  could  be  difband^d,  we  fee  thefe 
princes  obliged  to  afcend  the  fteps  of  the  throne  in 
fach  manner,  and  under  fuch  conditions,  as  the 
parliament  thought  fit  to  prefcribe,  and  as  were  not 
always  agreeable  to  them.  This,  I  am  fure,  reflefts 
great  honor  on  the  parliaments,  who  were  aQors  in 
the  laft  fcenes  of  all  thefe  revolutions ;  and  on  the 
armies,  who  contented  themfelves  to  become  fpefta- 
tors  in  fuch  conjunctures. — We  will  take  the  firft 
example  which  prcfents  itfelf  in  thefe  wars-. 

The  Duke  of  Lancajier  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  when  he  came  to 
the  crown.  The  proclamation  which  he  publifli- 
cd  the  very  day  he  was  crowned,  (hewed  how  very 
unwilling  he  was  to  fcem  to  hold  his  crown 
purely  by  right  ofeleftion.  He  would  gladly  havefet 
up  that  of  conqueft  ;  or  a  title  derivefd  from  Richard 
the  Second's  refignaiion ;  'or  a  title  by  blood ;  or 
any  title  but  the  true  one.  Notwithftanding  this, 
'  he  was  obliged,  when  nothing  could  have  obliged 
^  him  but  the  fenfe  of  his  own  party  and  army^  to 
iubmit  to  as  formal  an  cledlioi^  as  ever  was  made.   The 

tWOr 
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two  houfes  took  notice  of  the  blind  claim  of  right 
which  he  entered*  They  chofe  him  to  be  king,  up- 
on the  queftion  put  to  them,  after,  having  given 
their  negative  to  the  Duke  of  Tork,  to  his  fons,  and 
to  others,  who  were  feverally  propofed  in  the  fame 
manner  to  them.  They  feem  induftrioufly  to  have 
contrived  and  purfued,  on  this  occafion,  a  method 
of  proceeding  as  oppofite  as  poffible  to  the  views 
and  inclination  of  this  prince,  whofe  army  attended 
him,  and  whofe  rival  was  his  prifoner. 

Again :  to  take  another  example  from  the  latter 
end  of  thefe  wars.  The  battle  of  Northamptoa 
being  won,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  taken,  the  Duke 
oiTork  haftens  out  of  Irebnd«to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  partv  and  his  army.  The  parliament 
meets.  The  duse  aflerts  his  undoubted  right  by 
defcent  to  the  crown,  whkh  he  demands  as  due  to 
him,  without  any  interpofition  of  parliament*  He 
ihews  the  utmoft,  and  even  an  indecent  impatience 
to  take  pofleiTion  of  it.  He  is  fupported  by  his  own 
party.  He  is  pppofed  by  others.  But  the  matter 
is  by  all  fubmitted  to  the  debate  and  decifion  of  par- 
liament. The  debate  itfelf  mud  have  been  grievous 
enough  to  a  prince  fo  fond  of  a  crown,  and  To  much 
warmed  with  the  notion  of  his  hereditary  right* 
But  the  decifion  of  this  affair  mud  have  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  So  little  regard  was  paid  to  his  right, 
that  he  was  forced  to  content  himfelf  with  leaving 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Henry  the  Sixth  during 
tha(  prince's  life,  and  not  to  have  the  profped  of 
fucceeding  to  it,  till  after  that  prince's  deceafe;  which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  point  of  the  lefs  value  to  him, 
becaufe  he  was  older  than  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  could 
not  hope  to  be  the  better  for  it,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature.  He  fubmitted  to  all  thefe  mortifications; 
and  a  very  judicious  hiftorian  attributes  his  fubmif* 
fion  to  bis  moderation ;  but  I  believe  thofe  who 
fully  confider  his  former  conduft,'  and  his  pailion* 

ate 
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Ute  behavior  at  this  time,  will  hardly  fubfcribe  to. 

fuch  a  judgment.     His  fubmifSon,  like  that  of  Hen* 
ry  the  Fourth,  in  the  cafe  before-cited,  was  a  fub-i 
mifiion,  which  the  temper  of  his  party  rendered  ne- 
ceflary.     They  would  not  force  the  refolutions  of 
the  two  houfes  ;  and  why  the  two  houfes  would  go 
no  farther  in  his  favor,  at  that  juncture,  might  eafily 
be  accounted  for,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  that 
difquifition. — After  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where 
the  Duke  of  Tork  was  killed,  and  that  of  St.  Alban's, 
where  the  Earl  oi  Warwick  was  beaten,  the  fadionof 
York  were  determined,  by  the  dangers  they  had  run, 
and  by  the  lofies  they  had  fuftained,  to  balance  no 
longer,  but  to  fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
Earl  of  March ,  and  yet  they  proceeded  no  other- 
wifeth  an  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  had 
ratified  the  agreement  made  between  the  late  Duke 
of  Tork  and  Henry  the  Sixth.     By  one  article  of  this 
agreement  it  was  ftipulated,   that  if  King  Henry 
broke  it  in  any  point,  the  crown  and  royal  dignity 
fhould  immediately  devolve  on  the  Duke  of  Tork^  if 
alive ;  or,  in  failure  of  him,  on  his  next  heir.     The 
Earl  of  Warwick  therefore,  in  a  kind  of  military 
affembly,  (for  a  part  of  the  army,  at  lead,    was 
there)  proceeded   to   the  eleftion  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  but  he  proceeded  on  this  foundation.    The 
great  efforts   made  to    break  this  agreement  and 
to  defeat  the  effeft  of  it,   by  King  Henry*^  queen, 
and  the  Lancaftrian  party,  were  interpreted,  and 
not'  without  color,    as   fo  many  infraftions  of  it- 
By  confequence,  Edward  the  Fourth  had  an  imme« 
diate  right  to  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  aft  of  par* 
liament  made  in   confirmation  of  this  convention, 
which  ad  and  convention  were  produced  by  War-^ 
wicky  who  caufed  them  to  be  publicly  read.     The 
proceeding  of  this  affembly,    which  hath  a  tumul- 
tuous air  in  hiftory,  was  therefore  in  reality  a  pro- 
Vol.  I.  A  a  clamation 
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cbtnation  of  a  king  made  by  authority  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  not  of  an  election  of  a  king,  without 
that  authority. 

Let  us  conclude,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  fa^ion  harir, 
on  fome  occafions,  prevailed  over  the  fpirit  of  liber- 
ty, fo  far  as  to  defeat  and  even  peivei^t  the  defigns  ol 
the  latter ;  the  %irit  of  bberty  hath  likewife  revived^ 
in  its  turn,  on  other  occafions,  and  prevented  the 
confummation  of  that  miiiery  which  fe£UoB  would 
Baturally  and  of  courfe  I\ave  produced.  Let  us  con*: 
elude  that  all  flanding  armies,  for  whatfoever  purpofe 
inftituted,  or  in  whatfoeVer  habit  cbathed,  may  be 
eafily  made  the  inftruments  of  fadion ;  becaufe  a 
body  of  men  feparated,  in  many  refpeds^  from  the 
xefl  of  the  nation,  coaftrained  to  diiferem  cufloms, 
and  in  fome  meafur^  fubje&ed  to  different  laws, 
may  be  eafily  perfuadedthat  they  have  a  different  in- 
tereft.  Let  us  conclude  that  thefe  cafuifts  in  red, 
are  the  mofl  dangerous  in  this  refpeft,  that  having 
fwotds  by  their  fides,  they  are  able  at  once  to  cut 
t^iofe  goxdian  knots  which  others  muft  untie  by  de- 
grees. But  let  us  conclude,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  a  fpirit  of  liberty  be  kept  up  in  a  free  nation,  ic 
will  be  kept  up  in  the  army  of  that  nation ;  and 
that  when  it  is  thus  kept  up,  though  the  fpirit  of 
fadion  may  do  great  hurt,  it  cannot  complete  the 
public  ruin.  We  fee  the  truth  of  this  obfervation 
exemplified  near  three  centuries  ago ;  and  let  us  re- 
member with  gratitude,  that  the  fiune  truth  was 
again  confirmed  to  us  no  lofiger  ago  than  two-and- 
.  forty  years.- 


LETTER 
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LETTER        IX. 


V/  N  E  of  the  hiftorians  of  Bntanny,  if  I  re- 
member right,  and  I  think  it  is  Argentre^  fays  the 
people  of  that  dutchy  grew  fo  much  tired  with  the 
difputes  between  Charles  of  Blois  and  the  MonfortSj 
ihat  the  two  parties  agreed,  juft  before  a  battle,  ta 
make  an  end  of  the  quarrel  at  once,  by  taking  off 
that  prince,  againft  whom  the  fortune  of  the  day 
ihould  declare  itfelf. — Our  anceftors  were  very  far 
from  following  this  example  ;  but  they  feized  the 
opportunity  which  was  prefented  to  them,  after 
Richard  the  Third  had  ufurped  the  throne,  and  mur- 
dered his  nephews,  of  abolilhjng  tyranny,  and  extin- 
guifhingfaftion. 

The  princes  of  Tork  and  Lancaller  butchered  one 
another  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  right  of  the  for- 
mer centered  in  Elizabeth j  eldeft  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  and  the  pretenfions  of  the  latter 
were  allowed,  by  the  whole  Lancaftrian  party,  to 
belong  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond.'-^This  was  the  (late 
of  the  families. 

The  feaion  of  York  detefted  Richard  for  his 
ufiirpation  and  cruelties, — ^The  fadtion  of  Lancafter 
hated  him  for  his  name ;  and  neither  the  great  qua* 
lities  which  he  really  had,  nor  the  good  qualities 
which  he  affected,  could  reconcile  mankind  to  hi$ 
barbarity. — This  was  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

The  opportunity  thus  formed,  was  improved  by 
the  univet&l  concurrence,  which  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  independent  of 
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party,  infpired.  The  faction  of  York  became  willing 
to  receive  a  king  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  the: 
party  of  Lancafkr  a  queen  of  the  houfe  of  York.> 
All  parties  labored  to  unite  the  two  rofes ;  and  fac- 
tion itfelf  was  bent,  in  this  fortunate  conjunQurCy 
to  extirpate  fadlion. 

The  depofifion  of  Richard,  and  the  advancement: 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  the  throne,  upon  this 
exprefs  condition  that  he  fliould  marry  the  princefs 
E/izabeihj  were  purfued  with  fuccefs,  even  when 
Richard  thought  himfelf  mod  fecure;  when  the 
parliament  had  been  obliged  to  confirm  his  ufur- 
paiion  ;  to  declare  the  children  of  Edward  baftards  j 
and  16  attaint  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 

What  a  fcene  of  national  peace  and  profperity  was 
opened  by  this  revolution  and  new  fettlement!  But 
bow  foon  Wcis  it  flufred  ?  How  foon  were  the  wife 
and  honeft  views  of  the  many  defeated  by  the  cun- 
ning and  iniquity  of  the  few  ? — Henry  the  Seventh, 
a  creature  of  tlie  people,  if  ever  any  prince  was 
fuch,  had  been  railed  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  cut 
up  the  roots  of  faction ;  to  reftore  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  to  eftablifii  a  legal  government  on  the  ru- 
ins of  tyranny, — He  did  the  very  reverfe  of  all  this. 
His  reign  and  that  of  his  fon  have  been  two  of  the 
fevercft,  under  which  our  country  haih  groaned 
fince  the  conqued  ;  and  yec,  in  thefe  very  reign«,  the 
foundations  oi'  iiixny  wtre  laid  moch  broad«:r  and 
fhonger  than  ever. — How  this  came  about,  it  muft 
be  uieful,  and  psruaps  it  may  'be  entertaining,  to 
confider. 

Henry  the  Severuh,  who  would  have  been  glacf 
a  little  beloreto  have  allured  himicirof  the  crown  on 
any  lern^s,  grew  difficult  as  foon  as  he  had  obtained 
it.  He  durfl  not  avow  a  title  by  conqueft;  but 
he   evaded    the    appearances     of  a  parliamentary 

title 
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title  very  induflrioufly,  and  made  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  precede  the  meeting  of  his  parliament. 
He  evaded,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  appearances  of 
any  communication  of  right  ftom  the  princes  Eliza- 
bethy  by  deferring  his  marriage  till  an  aft  had  pafled 
to  fettle  the  crown  on  him  and  his  pofterity,  without 
any  mention  of  the  houfe  of  York.  In  ftiort,  his 
whole  ftill,  credit  and  power  were  employed  to  get 
the  aft  of  fettlement  fo  generally  and  fo  amb,igu- 
ouily  penned,  as  to  leave  him  room  to  aflert  after- 
wards a  right  inherent  in  himfclf,  and  independent 
of  the  authority  of  parliament.  Nay,  he  went  far- 
ther ;  for,  in  the  bull  ef  confirmation,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  pope,  and  in  which  he  affefted  to 
have  all  forts  of  titles  enumerated,  he  took  particu- 
^lar  care  to  have  that  of  conqueftinferted. 

Such  a  condudt  gave  fufficient  reafon  for  alarm  ; 
Jbut  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  taken.  The  tyrant 
was  dead,  and  ^he  new  eftablithment  was  made^ 
The  nation  was  overjoyed ;  and  the  work  of  liberty 
was  done  by  halves.  The  new  king  found  a  compli- 
ance with  all  his  meafures,  as  new  kings  generally 
do.  But  little  refleftion  was  made,  perhaps,  at 
that  time,  on  thefe  proceedings  of  the  court ;  or  if 
a  juft  refleftion  was  made,  we  may  eafily  believe 
that  it  was  fobn  ftifled  by  that  adulation,  which  re- 
prefenjs  the  moft  neceflary  precautions,  the  men:  juft 
.complaints,  and  the  aflertion  of  the  cleareft  rights 
as  proofs  of  difaffedion. 

'J'he  whole  coprfe  of  Uenry  the  Seventh*s  reign 
was  anfwerable  to  tbefe  beginnings ;  and  he  feems 
.to  have  efta^liflied  himfelf  in  the  power  of  purfuing 
.principles  of  government,  evidently  repugnant  to 
^hofe  upon  which  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne, 
iefore  the  nation  was  well  aware  of  what  he  intend- 
jed.  He  planted  fadion  anew,  and  was  the  true 
^caufe  of  all  the  difturbances  which  followed  from  it, 

and 
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and  which  bagan  er«i  in  the  firft  year  ol'his  relgii* 
Many  of  the  York  party  had  fignalizcd  tbemfelve$ 
in  his  caufe.     All  of  them  fubiaitted  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  anci  that  fmall  branch  of  this  party,  which 
had  fupported  Richard  the.  Third,  was  too  inconfi- 
derable  to  hurt  him ;    b^t  hefoon  made  it  confider- 
able,  by  driving  almqft  the  whole  York  party  into 
that  interett,     "  He  had  conceived,  fays  Raping  fo 
f  mortal  an  hatred  for  the  whole  houfe  of  York, 
^'  that  he  let  flip  no  opportqnity  to  humble  the 
f ^  Yorkifts ;  behaving  always  towards  them  not  as  a 
**  juft  king,  but  like  the  head  of  a  party." 

That  fome  of  his  iqinifters,  of  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  might  find  their  private  account  in  fuch  a 
meafure,  and  facrifice  to  it  both  the  intereft  of  their 
mafter  and  their  country,  is  obvious  enough  j  but 
how  the  king,  who  was  certainly  ^n  able  man, 
could  prefer  dividing,  inftead  of  uniting  his  people 
•in  affedlion  and  obedience,  would  appear  very  mar- 
vellous, if  experience  had  not  taught  us  that  men  of  ^ 
the  greatefl:  genius  fall  fometimes  into  the  fame  er- 
rors, as  men  of  the  leaft  genius  would  be  apt  to  com: 
mit  in  the  fame  circumftances. — ^How  this  happens 
we  are  nor,   in  ihis  place,  to  enquire. 

Hefiry  the  Seventh    proceeded  as  he  had  teen 

fuffered  to  fet  out,  and  eftabliihed  by  degrees,  and 

thofe  not  flow,  a  power  almoft  abfolute.     His  jea- 

loufy,    his  pride,   and  his  infatiable  fordid  avarice 

had  their  full  fwing.    He  became  hated  even  by  \m 

own  party,  and  might  very  probably  have  loft  his 

crown,  if  many  pircumfl:ances,   both  at  home  and 

abroad,  had  not  confpired  in  his  fs^vor,  and  if  he 

had  not  improved  them  all  with  the  utmpft  ability 

of  council  and  dexterity  of  inanagemenL     Th^ 

chief  of  thefe  circumftances,  and  it  well  deferves  to  be 

remarked,  was  this, — they  who  ventured  their  eftatcs 

and  lives  in  feveral  infurredions  againft  him,  and 

they  who  privately  fomented  thefe  infurreftions, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  uniting  on  a  national  principle,  and 
bending  their  endeavors  to  a  reformation  of  go- 
vernment, united  on  a  principle  of  faftion;  for 
the  king's' behavior  had  revived  this  fpirit,  as  we 
obferved  above;  but  ftillthls  fpirit,  though  revived, 
had  not  attained  it«  former  (IreBgth.  The  nation 
in  general  was  tired  of  fadion^  dreaded  a  relapfe 
into  the  confequences  of  it,  and  would  sot  engage 
for  a  Simnel,  a  Wat-beck^  or  even  a  real  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  York.  A  national  coolnefs  on  one  fide, 
and  vigilance  and  vigor  on  the  king's  part,  defeatecj 
all  thefe  enterprizes  as  fall  as  they  were  formfed* 
Every  one  of  thefe  defeats  gave  Henry  additional 
ftrength  and  increafe  of  reputation,  which  is  ftrength 
in  its  effects.  Thus  it  happened^ in  this  cafe;  and 
thfts  it  hath  happened  in  many  others.  By  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  his  power,  the  king  was  the  real  author 
of  all  the  diforders  in  the  flate,  and  of  all  the  at- 
tempts againft  his  government ;  and  yet,  the  better 
<o  prevent  fuch  diforders,  and  to  refill  fuch  at- 
tempts, farther  powers  were  intrufted  to  him.  Be- 
caufe  he  had  governed  ill,  it  was  put  in  his  power 
to  govern  worfe ;  and  liberty  was  undermined,  for 
fear  it  fliould  be  overthrown.  It  hath  fared  fome- 
times  with  monarchy  as  with  the  church  of  Rome<» 
Both  have  acquired  greater  wealth  and  power  by  the 
abufe  of  what  they  had,  and  mankind  have  been 
jegregioufly  the  bubbles  of  both. 

We  muft  not  however  conclude  that  this  king 
made  force  the  fole,  though  he  made  it  the  princi- 
pal, expedient  of  his  government.  He  wjs  wife 
enough  to  confider  that  his  court  was  not  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that  however  he  might  command  with  a 
nod  in  one,  he  muft  captivate,  at  lead  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  good  will  of  mankind,  to  make  himfelf 
fecure  of  being  long  obeyed  in  the  other ;  rtay 
^re,  that  he  muft  make  his  people  fome  amends 
fpT  the  opprelSon^  which  his  avarice  particularly  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  them  to  fuffer.  For  thefe  reafops,  as  he 
ftrained  his  prerogative  on  fome  occafions  very  high, 
fo  he  let  it  down  again  upon  others ;  and  affefted 
to  Ihew  to  his  parliaments  much  condefcenfion,  not- 
^vIthftanding  his  pride,  as  well  as  much  communi. 
cation  of  counfels,  notwithftanding  his  referve. 

To  attribute  to  this  Solomon  of  Great  Britain  the 
fole  merit  of  the  laws  made  in  his  time,  as  fome 
have  done,  feems  unreafonablc ;  but  it  was  certainly 
gresft  merit  in  him,  and  we  may  add  rare  merit,  in- 
ftead  of  oppofing,  or  refufing,  conftantly  to  remu- 
nerate his  people,   by  promoting  and  paffing  of 
«  good  laws,  which  evermore  were  his  retribution 
f*  for  treafure/'     Thefe  are  my  Lord  Bacon\  words, 
and  better  than  his  cannot  be  found  to  exprefs  the 
general  charafter  of  the  laws  which  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  times  produced.     *^  They  were  deep  and  not 
f «  vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the  fpur  of  a  particular 
*«  occafion  for  the  prefent ;  but  out  of  providence 
5«  of  the  future,  to  make  the  eftate  of  the  people 
f '  ftill  more  and  more  happy,  after  the  manner  of 
^*  the  legiflators  in  antient  and  heroical  times." — 
Hufbandry,  manqfaftures,  general  commerce,  and 
increafe  of  ufeful  people  were  carefully  attended  to, 
^nd  confiderably  advanced;    fo    that    whilft    the 
weight  of  taxes  and  the  vexations  of  Empfon^  Dud- 
leyj  and  their  fubordinate  harpies  were  feyerely  felt, 
every  man  felt  likewife  the  particular  benefit  whicl^ 
he  received  in  the  general  advantages  procured  to 
the  nation.     Thefe  drops  of  manna,  which  fell  firon^ 
the  th^pne,  foftened  the   murmurs  of  the  people. 
They  could  not  make  the  king  beloved,  but  they 
made  him  lefs  hated ;  and  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  men,  who  felt  lefs  the  rigor  of  his  govem-r 
mentj  felt  more  ifnmediately  the  effeds  of  lus  carq 
and  his  wifdom. 

We  will  not  refine  fo  much  as  to  fay  that  the  com- 
TQons  were  patient  under  the  prefiures  of  this  reign^ 

becaufi; 
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becaufethey  forefaw  the  confequences  of  thofe  mea* 
fures  which  the  king  took  to  leffen  the  power  of  his 
nobility.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  himfelf  difcern  thefe 
confequences  in  their  full  extent ;  but  furely  if  this 
part  of  his  condudl  was  politic,  it  was  no  lefs  po- 
pular at  that  time  ;  fince  the  fame  exorbitant  power 
of  the  peers,  which  had  been  fo  formidable  to  the 
crown,  had  not  been  lefs  oppreffive  to  the  com- 
mons. The  weight  of  perfonal  fervice  had  been 
terribly  felt,  during  the  wars  of  York  and  l,an- 
cafter  j  and  the  obligation  of  that  tenure  had,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  prolong  them.  The  tenant 
therefore,  who  found  this  fervice  commuted  into  a 
rent,  could  not  but  think  his  condition  mended, 
and  be  extremely  pleafed  with  this  alteration,  though 
he  did  not  fee  the  confequences  of  the  other ;  which, 
by  opening  a  way  to  the  lords  to  alienate  their  lands, 
Opened  a  way  to  the  commons  to  increafe  their  pro- 
perty, and  confequently  their  power  in  the  (late ;  a^ 
piay  be  yery  eaf}ly  obferved  in  the  fucceeding  reignSf 
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JlJlENRY  the  Eighth    came  to  the  crown  with 
vety  great  advantages.      Whatever  objedions  had 
been  made  to  his  father's  title,  there  remained  no  pre- 
tence of  objecting  to  his ;  and  if  any  pretence  had 
remained,  the  difpofition  to  make  ufe  of  it  would 
not  have  been  found.    The  nation  was  grown  weary 
of  faSion ;  foi^d  of  tranquillity ;  and  every  day  more 
and  more  attentive  to  the  arts  of  peace.— -The  pre- 
rogative had  been  extended  wide  and  carried  high  ; 
iand  the  means  employed  to  acquire  and  maintain  this 
jauthbrity,  bad  been  eftabliflied  by  a  reign  of  twenty 
Tour  years. — ^The  treafures    which  Henry   the  Se» 
ventb  had  accumulated  and  left  to  his  fon,  were  im« 
menfe ;  and  in  leaving  him  thefe  treafures,  he  left 
him  that  which  was  more  valuable  than  all  of  thenu 
^e  left  him  an  opportunity  of*  gaining  the  afFe&ions 
pf  his  people,  on  his  acceilioh  to  the  throne,  by  put- 
.  ting  a  flop  to  that  public  rapine  which  had  been  fo 
long  exercifed ;  tmd  by  difgracing  and  puniOiing 
thofe  who  had  been  the  principal  inftruments  of  it. 
^^  Henry  the  Eighth  feized  the  opportunity  and  im- 
proved  it.     He  confirmed,  in  the  firfl  moments  of 
his  reign  that  pardon  which  his  father  had  granted 
in  the  lafl  of  his  life,  and  when  he  could  hope  for 
no  farther  profit  by  not  pardoning.     He  invited,  by 
proclamation,  fuch  as  bad  been  wronged  to  com* 
plain,  and  promifed  them  fatisfadion. 

If  Heiiry  the  Eighth  had  been  avaricious,  or  weak 
Mough  to  prefer  wealth  to  popularity,  he  would 
have  obferved  another  conduft.  He  would  have 
thought  thofe  men  fittefl  to  ferve  him,  who  had  figr 
nalifed  themfelves  mod  in  fleecing  the  people ;  and 

without 
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9ritfa6ut  any  regard  to  their  ability  in  playing  the 
game  pi  ftatefman,   he  would  have  chofen  them 
purely  for  their  ikill  in  packing  the  cards.    Empfon 
and  Dudley  would  have  continued  in  power^  and 
have  rifen  in  favor.    But  he  was  too  wife,  or  too 
honeftly  counfelled  in  tbefe  beginnings  of  his  go- 
vernment, to  pijrfue  fuch  meafures,  or  to  employ 
fuch  minifters.     He  kept  fome  in  his  council,  who 
were  of  approved  abilities  ;  but  far  from  loading  his 
own  adminiftration  with   the  principal  guilt  of  the  ' 
former  \  far  from  grieving  or  provoking  his  people, 
•by  countenancing  the  moft  hated,   and  the  iiioft 
juftly  hated,  men  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  threw 
thofe  criminals  out  of  the  fanftuaty  of  the  court, 
jtnd  expofed  them  to  that  national  vengeance,  under 
the  weight  of  which  they  perilhed.— The  manner  in 
which  their  lives  were  taken  away,  feems  lisible  to 
great  objection,  and  I  would  not  be  thought  to  apr 
prove  it ;  for  a  fpirit  of  liberty  can  never  approve 
fuch  proceedings  even  againil  the  word  and  the 
moft  guilty  of  men,  as  may  be  applied  to  deftroy 
the  bed  and  the  mod  innocent.     All  I  mean  to  dom^ 
mend  is  thie  wifdom  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  aban* 
doning  thefe  miniders;  in- gaining  the  affe£lions  of 
bis  fubjeds  ;  and  in  making  fuch  impreflions  of  gra- 
titude on  their  minds,  as  laded  long   and  were  of 
fervice  to  him,  even  when  he  oppreiTed  the  people 
\xi  his  turn. 

Vanity  and  prefumption  were  reigning  qualities 
in  the  character  of  this  {)rince.  The  fird  betrayed 
him  into  continual  errors.-  The  lad  made  him  per* 
fid  in  them.  Pride  is  obferved  to  defeat  its  own 
end,  by  bringing  the  man  who  feeks  edeem  and  re- 
verence, into  contempt.  Vanity,  felf«fufEciency, 
prefumption,  the  offspring  of  pride,  have  much  the 
fame  effed :  fince  no  one  is  fo  liable  to  be  deceived 
and  governed^  as  I)e  who  imagines  that  be  is  capable 
pf  neithejp. 

The 
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The  charafters  of  the  princes  and  popes  of  thia 
age,  rendered  the  fcene  of  foreign  aflfairs  very  im- 
portant.    Henry  the  Eighth  was  happy  enough  to 
have  no  intereil  of  his  own  abroad  worth  engaging 
him  in  the  broils  of  the  continent.     He  was  free 
from  guaranties  of  foreign  doipinions,  and  from  ail 
engagements  to  foreign  priqces,  which  could  in  the 
lead  encumber  him.     In  this  ftate  he  might  have 
Hept  himfelf  with  equal  dignity  and  advantage.      Ke 
might  have  increafed  his  ftrength,  whilft  other  princes 
walled  theirs.    He  might  have  been  applied  to  as  the 
mediator  or  arbitrator  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and 
Jiave  found  his  account  in  all  the  wars  and  negocia- 
tions,  without  being  a  party  in  thera. — He  did  the 
yery  contrary.     A  rofe,  bleffed  by  the  pope ;  an  em- 
peror  ferving  in  his  army,  and  taking  lus  pay ;  i 
whimfical  projeft  of  conqueft  never  defigned  to  be 
made,  and  impoflible  to  be  kept,  if  they  had  beca 
made,  were  fufficient  to  draw  him  into  the  mod  ex- 
travagant engagements,  in  which  he  always  played 
gold  againft  counters  with  allies,  who  generally  play- 
ed  counters  againft  gold.     His  engagements  of  this 
icind  became    numberlefs,    frequently  inconfiftent, 
and  fo  very  rafh  and  unadvifed,  that  whilft  his  aim, 
or  his  pretence,  was  to  keep  a  balance  between  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  he  more  than  onceaflifted  the 
flrongeft  to  opprefs  the  weakeft. — ^The  fpring  of  all 
this  ft  range  conduft  lay  in  the  private  interefts  and 
paflions  of  Wo/fey^  who  became  his  firft  minifter  very 
nearly,  and  was  his  favorite  earlier.     If  Henry  the 
Eighth  negociated  perpetually,  and  was  perpetually 
jibe  bubble  of  thofe  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  ne- 
gociated, this  happened  chiefly  bccaufe  he  was  in  the 
firft  place  the  bubble  of  his  minifter — IVo/Jcy^s  ava- 
rice  was  fed  and  his  ambition  flattered  by  the  em- 
peror ;    by  the  court  of  France;    and  by  that  of 
Kome,  in  their  turns.      He  fupported  himfelf,  in 
great  meafurc,  at  home  by  the  opinion  of  his  credit 
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abroad  ;  and  his  mafter's  favor- to  him  wasftrenglh- 
encd  by  the  art  of  thofe  whom  he  ferved  at  his  maf- 
ter*s  and  his  country's  expence.  In  fhort,  the  fuc- 
cefs,  or  difappointment  of  his  private  fchemes, 
were  the  hinges  on  which  the  whole  policy  of  this 
nation  turned  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  groffefl: 
mifmanagement,  obftinately  purfued,  by  the  minif- 
ter,  in  the  midft  of  univerfal  difapprobation,  was 
fanftified  by  the  king. 

The  king,  no  doubt,  thought  himfelf  as  infallible 
in  the  choice  of  men  as  in  the  choree  of  meafures ; 
and  therefore  when  he  had  once  given  his  confidence 
to  Wolfey^  no  matter  by  what  inducements,  his  pre- 
fumption  fkreened  the  minifter  from  his  fufpicion. 

It  was  eafy  for  Wolfey  to  keep  his  mafter  from 
hearkening  to  particular  advice,  or  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  people ;  becaufe  it  was  eafy  to  perfuade 
him  that  he  wanted  no  advice ;  that  he  could  not  be 
deceived,  though  his  people  might;  and  perhaps, 
that  it  was  unbecoming  a  great  prince  to  alter  his 
meafures,  or  withdraw  his  favor,  on  the  clamors  of  the 
public.  At  the  fame  time,  we  may  fairly  fuppofe 
(for  the  monuments  of  hiftory  will  juftify  us  in  fup- 
pofing)  that  the  butcher's  fon  was  not  fuch  a  bungler, 
nor  rendered  by  a  low  education  fo  void  of  addrefs, 
as  not  to  know  how  to  infinuate  without  the  air  of 
advifihg  J  and  how  to  receive  all  his  own  fuggefti- 
ons  back  from  his  mailer,  in  the  (lyle  of  orders, 
with  the  utmoft  demonftration  of  implicit  fubmiffioii 
to  his  judgment,  and  abfolute  refignatron  to  his 
will. 

But  however  blind  the  king  might  be,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  continued  open  to  his  and 
their  true  intereft.  The  difcontent  grew  gene- 
ral ;  and  to  this  general  difcontent  were  owing 
the  principal  difficulties  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
met    with,    during    the    firfl     half  of    his  reign. 

—As 
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<— -As  mucii  complaifance  as  he  had  been  xikd  to 
find  in  his  parliaments,  he  durft  not  always  demand 
money  of  them,  fot  the  fuppott  of  his  enterprizes. 
His  minidef  foon  put  him  upon  the  expedient  of 
raifmg  it  by  his  own  authority*     But  thefe  attempts 
were  refented  warmly,  and  ofppofed  fo  fiurdily,  even 
when  the  rough  name  of  a  tax  was  changed  into 
the  fofter  found  of  a  benevolence,  that  the  king  was  ' 
obliged  to  retrafl ;  to  compound ;  to  excufe  hlmfelf; 
to  difavow  his  minifter;    and  to  pardon  all  thofe 
Who  bad  been  concerned  in  particular  infurredions^ 
from  a  fear  of  one  which  might  become  univerfal. 

No  prince  could  be  more  firmly  feated  on  his 
throne.  No  prince  could  be  tefs  framed  to  brook 
oppofition.  No  prince  could  be  Icfs  fufceptible  of 
fear.  And  yet  to  this  point  of  diftrefs  did  Hetirj 
the  Eighth  bring  himfelf,  by  trufting  his  (irft  minif- 
ter too  much,  and  regarding  the  fenfe  of  his  people 
too  little. — All  orders  of  men  concurred  on  thefe 
occafions ;  and  the  merchants  fignalized  them(eives. 
Neither  the  flattery,  nor  the  menaces  of  Wol/ey 
could  prevail  on  them,  to  be  filent,  when  they  fislt 
that  theit  own  and  the  national  intereft»  were  facri- 
ficed  or  neglefted  at  every  turn.  Much  Ie&  could  they 
be  cozened  fo  far  as  to  expofe  their  fortigies  in  ttade, 
the  only  fortunes  which  merchants  acquired  in  thofe 
days^  in  order  to  conceal  the  blunder  of  a  minifter, 
or  to  ftop  the  clamor  againft  him.  We  find  aremafk- 
able  inftance  of  this  behavior  of  the  merchants  in 
the  year  1^28;  when  the  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries,  on  which  lour  woollen  trade  depended 
principally  at  that  time,  was  interrupted  by  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  which  evidently  took  its  rifo 
from  no  other  motive  than  a  pique  of  the  minifter. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  illegal  methods,  obliged 
the  king  to  have  recourfe  to  his  parliament ;  but 
his  parliament  thought  like  his  people  i  and  the  oppo- 
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fition  given.  10  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fuch  asr 
became  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  nation.  That 
which  happened  in  the  year  1523,  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular obfervation.  It  was  not  grounded  only  on 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  fum  demanded,  but  likewife 
on  the  nature  of  the  fervice  for  which  the  demand 
was  made.  As  high  a;s  prerogative  was  carried  - 
at  this  time,  and  as  undifputed  a  point  as  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  make  war  or  peace  might  be ;  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  commons  would  not  give 
money,  without  knowing  how  it  was  to  be  em« 
ployed ;  and  that  they  proportioned  their  grsmts  to 
the  judgment  they  made  of  the  reafonablenefs  or 
unreafonablenefs  of  the  employment  defigned.  WoU 
fey^  the  moft  infolent  minifter  our  nation  had  feen  at 
that  time,  wa:s  however  fo  far  from  objeding  to  this 
niethod  of  proceeding  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
that  he  opened  to  that  houfe  in  a  long  difcourfe,  the 
reafons  of  the  king's  meafures,  as  he  affected  to  call 
his  own  meafures ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
necefiity  of  fupporting  them.  Nay,  when  neither 
his  rhetoric  could  perfuade,  nor  his  authority  influ-* 
ence,  he  oflfered  to  debate  the  whole  matter,  and  to 
anfwer  the  obje&ions  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the 
king's  defires.  The  houfe  rejefted  his  oflfer;  ob- 
fervcd  their  forms ;  maintained  their  dignity.  They 
difapproved  a  war,  wantonly  undertaken,  and  in 
which  the  interefts  of  the  nation  were  not  concerned* 
They  Ihewed  however  their  regard  to  the  king,  by 
giving  fome  part  of  the  fubfidy,  and  their  regard  to 
the  kingdom,  by  refufmg,  to  the  laft,  to  give  the 
whole. 

As  for  the  minifter,  he  received  the  morfification 
which  he  deferved. — ^Thefe  frequent  oppofitions,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  and  the  parliament,  were 
really  made  to  the  minifter.  Henry  the  Eighth 
feemed,  on  fome  occafions,  to  defire  that  they  fhould 

be 
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be  fo  underflood,  even  before  Wolfey^s  favor  begaif 
to  be  in  its  \eain  ;  and  yet  we  (hall  have  no  reafon  ta 
be  furprifed,  if  we  confider  the  true  charafler  of  this 
prince,    that  thefe  very   oppofitions  prepared    his 
mind  for  receiving  thofe  leflbns  which  Wolfey  was 
ready  to  give  him,  againft  liberty,   and  in  fever  of 
arbitrary  power. — A  wicked  minifter,  who  neither 
gains,  nor  deferves  to  gain,  the  good  will  of  a  na- 
tion, muft  fecure  and  will  endeavor  to  revenge  him- 
felf,  by  perfuading  bis  mafter  to  negleft  it.     Force 
and  corruption  being  the  fole  means  by  which  be 
can  maintain  his  power,  and  preferve  his  ill  gotten 
wealth,  it  is  neceffary  for  him  that  the  prince  whom 
he  ferves,  (hould  look  upon  thofe  as  the  fole  expe- 
dients  by   which    government    can  be  fupported. 
Wolfey  purfued   this    abominable  fchdme.      "  He 
*«  looked  upon  the  king's  fubjeds,  "  fays  Rapin^*'  as 
"  fo  many  flaves  ;  and  unfortunately  for  them,  he 
•*  infpired  the  king  by  degrees  with  the  fame  prin- 
"  ciples ;  and  infmuated  to  him,  that  he  ought  to 
"  confider  the  parliament  only  as  an  inftrument  to 
"  execute  his   will.*' •'— Thefe    were  the  feeds   he 
fowed,  which  fell  on  a  rank  foil,  and  produced,  in 
the  latter  half  of  Henry's  reign,  fuch  bitter  fruit  a^ 
this  nation  never  tafted  before,  nor  fince. — Wb//ey 
had  been  the  fcandal  and  the  fcourge  of  his  cbuntry 
whilfl:  he  lived ;  and  he  continued  to  be  fo  even  in 
the  grave- 
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JL  HE  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Caihe* 
rine  of  Arragon  begins  a  new  ^nd  mod  memorable 
sera  in  the  general  hiftpry  .of  England  ;  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe.  It  is  the  beginning  likewife  of  a  new 
period  in  the  particular  reign  of  .which  we  are  fpeak- 
ing. — A  king,  who  had  been  till  now  the^reat  afler- 
jtor  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  doSrine  ,of  the  church  of  Rome,  un- 
dertakes to  deftroy  the  former  in  his  dominions,  and 
gives  feveral  incureable  wounds  to  the  latter.r—A  king, 
whofe  whole  attention  had  been  employed  abroad, 
and  in  wbofe  time  *'  there  was  no  treaty  and  almofl 
*'  conventicle  in  Chriftendom,  wherein  he  had  not 
**  his  particular  agent  and  intereft,^  as  my  Lord 
Herbert  expreffes  himfelf,  becomes  wholly  taken  up 
with  domedic  affairs;  ,and  if  he  looks  abroad,  dur- 
ing the  reft  of  his  life,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of 
what  pafles  at  home.-r-He,  who  had  connived  at  fe- 
ditions  and  pardoned  inTurreflions,  grows  impati- 
.cnt  of  the  leaft  contr^didlion. — ^Pe,  who  had  often 
compounded  with  his  parliaments,  and  fubmiued  to 
them  on  many  occafions,  didates  all  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  voice  of  the  law  is  little  elfe  than  the 
^cho  of  the  voice  of  the  king;— ^In  fhort ;  he,  who 
had  been  led,  amufed,  governed  by  his  minifter, 
[drives,  over-bears,  tyrannizes ;  butchers  his  fervants 
and  his  wives,  his  commons  and  hia  nobility. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  firft  engaged  in  the  affair 
.of  the  divorce,  he  could  notforefee  the  confequences 
^of  it ;  becaufe  he  certainly  did  not  expeft  ihe  difficul- 
ties which  gavex)Ccarion  to  them,   lie  went  on  during 
yoJL.  I.  B  b  the 
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the  two  firft  years,  in  the  beaten  road,  by  which  Sck 
niany  others  had  gone  before  to  the  fame  end ;  and 
lie  feemed  to  have  no  view  befides  that  of  employ- 
ing the  authority  of  one  pope  to  undo  what  the  au- 
thority of  another  pope  had  done.    Nay,  zftcrCranmer 
had  began  to  open  other  views  to  him,  he  feemed 
ftill  to  cling  to  Rome,  refolyed  to  fucceed  any  way; 
but  defirous  to  Iqcceed  that  -way. — Happy  was  it 
that  he  tool^  his  meafures  no  better,  and  that  he  was 
no  better  ferved  on    this   occafion  than  on  mdny 
others! — He  fuflFercd  himfelf  to  be  amufed  by  Ck^ 
ment  the  Seventh,  the  leaft  fcrupulous  man  alive ; 
and  >Yhq  Would  have  divorced  him,  or  have  done 
any  other  poptifical  job  for  him,  if  the  league  form- 
ed to  reduce  the  emperor's  power  in  Italy  had  fuc* 
ceeded.     But  the  emperor's  power  there  continuing 
to  prevail,  the  pope  concluded  his  treaty  with  this 
prince  on  the  moft  advantageous  terms.     He  obtain- 
ed that  favorite  point,  for  which  he  would  havefa- 
crificed  not  only  the  intereft  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
but  even  thofe  of  the  papacy  itfelf.     I  mean  the  re- 
eftablifiiment  of  the  family  of  Medich  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Florentine  libtrty.     The  lofs  of  Genoa,  the 
total  deftrqdHon  of  the  French  army  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  feveral  other  confiderations,  induced 
Francis  the  Firft  to  make  his  peace  with  the  empe- 
ror likewife,  and  to  fiibmit  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray. 

Thus  did  Henry  the  Eighth  find  himfelf  at  once 
difappointed  in  the  expeftations  he  had  been  made 
to  entertain  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  deftitutc 
of  all  foreign  afliftancc ;  Francis  being  the  only  ally, 
of  whoni  he  could  avail  himfelf  to  influence  the 
councils  of  Rome,  in  oppofition  to  the  emperor. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Henry  reforted  to  that 
which  lYiU  be  always  the  beft  and  fureft  referve  of  a 

king 
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3ung  of  Great  Britain ;  the  inclinations  and  a0e£^- 
ons  of  his  people.     He  bad  not  the  trouble  of  dif- 
..pofmg  them,  for  h^  found  them  already  difpofed  xq 
his-  purpofes.     The  fpirit,  raifed  by  Wicil^e  about 
■two  centuries  before,  againft  the  ufurpatioi^s  of  thie 
pope  and  the  clergy  was  ftill  alive.     '1  he  fufi'ering^ 
'of  the  Lollards,  as  his  followers  were  called,  had 
.not  abated  it.     Th^  art  of  printing  hafi  J)een  propa- 
gated; and  :th€  late  fuccefs  of  Lt//^r*had  encou- 
raged it.     There  were  multitudes  therefore  in  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  ,defired  a  x:omplete  re* 
•formation  of  the  church,  both  in  dodrine  and  in  difci- 
pline.     Others  again  were  content   that  the  papal 
authority,  grievous  in  its  nature,  and  fcandalous  jn 
its  :«3cercife,  as  well  .as  the  extravagant  power  and 
impertinent  immunities  of  the  <:l^rgy,   fhquld  be 
^  taken  away.     But  iljey  meant  to  go  up  iParther. 
Many  would^notgo  even  fo  far  as  *this.;  but  were 
ilill  ilaves  to  all  their  prejudices;  an^  remained  \\l 
4\kt  midft  of  t^is  defedlion,  attached  to  the  pope,  93 
well  as  to  the  ^corrupted  dq^rine  and  the  depraved 
.difcipline  of  therchurcti. 

Whilft  the  divorce  was  fqlicited  at  Rome,  and 
4he  proceedings  relating  to  it  w.ere  ^carried  on  by 
rthe  direftion  and  under  the  authoriry-of  the  pope, 
4t  was  the  king's  affair ;  it  was  the  .affair  of  his  mi- 
niftcrs.  But  when  it  appeared  irnpra&icable  in  thi;s 
inethod,  and  Henry  refolved,  in  order  to  accotnplifh 
it  in  another,  to  deliver  bim£^If  and  his  people  troi^ 
the  yoke  of  Rome,; .  the  affair  of  the  divorce  becam/e 
a  national  affair,  and  the  <aufe  of  the  king  became 
:the  caufe  of  his  fubjefls.  As  he  proceeded  in  it,  he 
was  encouraged  to  proceed.  The  concurrence  of 
,fais  people  gxew  every  day  moi;e  general,  and  he 
was  fupported  with  the  created  warmth.  He  foon 
Jbeld  the  clergy  at  his  mercy,  and  the  popiffi 
party  was  broken  and  terrified,  if  not  entirely. 
cruihed. 

^  b  a  Duria 
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During  this  eager  purfult  after  ecclefiaftical  libef^ 
ty,  a  power  very  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  was 
erefted.  We  obferved  before  that  the  prerogative 
had  been  carried  high,  and  extended  wide,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  obtained  much  by 
law,  and  obtained  more  by  his  manner  of  conftruing 
and  executing  the  law.  His  fan,  parting  with  none 
of  his  authority,  ancf  improving  the  conjundure  fo 
jisio  acquire  a  great  deal  more,  acquired  fo  much  at 
laft,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  exceeded  by  far 
that  proportion,  which  is  confident  with  thefecurity 
of  public  liberty  and  private  property.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  *that  he  always  took  care  to  have  the  law  on 
bis  fide  j  and  would  neither  venture  on  the  exercife 
of  a£l:s  of  power  againfl:  it,  or  without  it.  His  ex- 
perierice  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  had  taught 
him  the  danger  of  fuch  a  conduct ;  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter part,  he  had  no  occafion  to  purfue  it.  The  opi« 
nion  of  the  nation  went  along  with  him  now;  and, 
as  exorbitant  as  his  demands  frequently  were,  his 
parliaments  refufed  him  nothing.  At  one  time, 
th^y  gave  up  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  legifla- 
tive  authority;  and  his  proclamations  were  made, 
under  fome  reftriSions,  equivalent  to  aQs  of  parlia- 
ment. At  another  time,  they  afcribed  to  him  a  fort 
of  infallibility ;  and  letters  patent,  under  the  great 
feal,  were  made  neceffary  to  determine  the  atricles 
of  faith,  which  men  were  to  believe  fully,  and  the 
doftrines,  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  they  were  to 
bbferve  and  piraftife,  under  feveral  penalties. — The 
fufpicious  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  was  amplified  to 
give  a  pretence  to  one  of  thefe  laws  ;  and  the  con- 
fufed  flate  of  religion  at  home,  and  the,  claftiing  of 
parties  about  it,  might  afford  fome  color  to  the  other. 
•^— The  truth  is,  that  any  pretence  ferved,  at  this 
time,  to  grant  whatever  the  king  defired ;  a  ftronger 
inflance  of  which  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  of 
the  fubfidy,  obtained  in  the  year  1 540.  Henry  had 
got  imraenfe  riches  by  the  firft  and  fecond  fupprefli- 
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Oil  of  monafteries.  A  principal  indpeement  to  tha 
laft)  which  was  Ukewife  the  greatcft,  was  this :  that. 
the  king  might  be  enabled,  without  taxing  the  peo- 
ple, to  defend  them  again  ft  fiich  invafions,  as  the 
court  had  been  pleafed  to  fuppofe;  and  with  the  ru- 
mors of  which  the  nation  had  been  purpofely  alarm* 
ed.  Thefe  invafions  did  not  happen.  Henry  conti- . 
nued  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours ;  aqd  yet  the 
very  next  year,  he  not  only  accepted  from  the  clergy, 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  with  the  approbation 
of  parliament,  a  grant  of  the  fifth  part  of  their  re- 
venue ;  but  hfe  demanded  a  fubfidy  likewife  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  So  extravagant  a  demand  could 
not  but  meet  with  fomeoppofition.  The  fubfidy  how- 
ever was  granted  in  as  large  a  proportion,  as  if  the 
nation  had  been  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war.  Tiie 
reafons  for  granting  it  were  almoft  burlefque.  It, 
was  afErmed,  by  the  king's  party,  that  he  had  iaidout 
vaft  fumsinfecuring  the  coafts;  and  that  the  keeping 
his  fubjefts  in  peace  and  plent^y  coft  him  more  than  the 
moft  burthepfome  war — Thus  a  precedent  was  made 
of  converting  into  ordinary  aids  of  the  government 
thofe  heavy  taxes,  which  ought  never  to  be  felt  by 
the  people,  unlefs  upon  the  moft  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.  That  (hey  ought  to  be  laid  in  time  of  war, 
neither  was,  nor  ever  could  b,e,  doubted.  That  they 
were  equally  neceffary  in  time  of  peace,  was  now 
eftablilhed  by  the  logic  of  the  court ;  and  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  argument  would  have  been  urged 
with  ftill  more  force  and  effeft,  if  the  nation  had 
fallen,  by  the  management  of  the  courtiers  in  that 
age,  into  fuch  a  fttuatipn  as  could  neither  be  called 
properly  a  ftate  of  war,  or  a  (tate  of  peace. 

The  abfolute  power  which  Henry  the  Eighth  exer- 
cifed  over  the  purfes,  lives,  liberties  and  confciences 
of  his  people,  was  due  to  the  entire  influence  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  parliament ;  and  this*  depen- 

^dency 
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dcncy  of'  the  two  houfes  on  the  king  <iid,  in  eSeSty 
eftabHfh  tyranny  by  law.-^If  we  look  for  the  true 
^ttfe  of  this  dependency,  we  ftiall  find  it,  as  Rapin 
hath  very  judifciotffly  obferved,  in  thofe  divifions  ofc 
the  nation,  concerning  religion,  which  I  have  men* 
tioned  above:™Th€  party,  whkh  oppofed  allreforma- 
tlon,  by  a  bigotted  attachment  to  the  difcipKne,  as 
^cll  a«  doftrine  of  the  church  of  Rdrtie,  fumiflied 
the  Icings  with  as  many  pretences  for  grafping  at 
power,  and  fquee^tig  money  odt  of  his  people,  as 
ambition  could  wiffi,    or  profufion  require.-^The 
other  two  paJrties  concurred    with  the  king,    and 
weiit  ttygcther  to  a  certlain  point ;  that  iff,  to  thrbw 
otf  the  papal  yoke,  and  to.  leifcn  the  power  of  the 
elergy,     Bot  herie  they  feparated,  and  went  diffe- 
rent ways ;  one  to  carry  the  reformation  forward^^ 
and  the  other  to  flop  it  where  it  then  flood  ;  whilft 
the  king  feeniod  to  ke^p  in  a  middle  w^y  between 
them  both.— *So«Tctimes   he  feemed  to  favor  thofe 
whofe  principle  led  them  to  an  entire  reformation; 
and  he  touched  the  doftrine,  thougjiwith  ar  gentler 
hand  than  the  difcipRne  of  the  diurfcb,— Sometimes 
he  appeared  zealotfs  for   the  doftrine,  and  even  for 
fome  part"  of  the  difcipliiie;.  and  the  manner  in- 
which  he  often  executed  that  bloody  ftattte,  the  law 
of  fix  articles,  wouW  incliiie  one  to  think  that  he 
joined  to  his  political  confiderations  a  tincture  of  re- 
ligious prcjudicfe  on  tKefe  beads.     But  however  that 
was,  certain  it  it  that  the  hopes  which  each  of  thefc 
two  partles^  efntertained  of  the  king,  and  the  fearr 
which  they  entfertained"  of  one  another,  occafioned 
their  continual  bidding  fot  him,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion;     This  emulation  formed 
then  wliat  it  always  muft  form,  the  raoft:  dangerous 
conjurtAure  to^which  liberty  can  be  expofed.     When 
the  mohvcs  of  contending  parties  are  founded  on 
private  ambition  and  avarice,  the  danger  is  great. 
How  much  greater  muft  it  be,  when  thefe  motives 
are  founded  oa  religion   likewife  j  when  the  heads 

and 
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femd  iiearts  of  both  fides  are  heated  even  to  enthufi* 
afm ;  when  this  fpirit  mingles  itfelf  with  the  fpiric 
of  faflion ;  fo  that  fome  through  folly,  and  fome. 
through  knavery,  are  ready  to  facrifice  public  liberty 
to  their  particular  fchemes  of  religion  ? 

In  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe  was  this  nation 
When  Henry  the  Eighth  died  ;  and  if  he  had  kft  a 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  of  full  age,  and  bold  and  enter* 
prizing  like  himfelf,  our  liberties  had  been  irretriev*. 
ably  loft,  according  to  all  appearances. — Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  applying  to  his  parliaments  for  the  ex^ 
traordinary  powers  which  he  exercifed,  and  by 
taking  thefe  powers  for  fuch  terms,  and  under  fuch 
reftriftions  as  the  parliament  impofed,  owned  indeed 
fufEciently  that  they  did  not  belong  of  right  to  the 
<:rown«  He  owned  likewife,  in  effed,  more  than 
any  prince  who  went  before  him,  bow  abfolutely 
the  difpofition  of  the  crown  of  England  belongs  to 
the  people  of  England,  by  procuring  fo  many  diffe* 
rent  and  oppofite  fettlements  of  it  to  be  made  in  par^ 
liament,  and  yet  tyranny  was.adually  eftabliihed* 
The  freedom  of  our  government  might  floriih  in  fpe- 
culation ;  but  certainly  it  did  not  fubfift  in  pradice. 
A— In  the  cafe  therefore  fuppofed  above,  our  forefa* 
thers  would  very  foon  have  found  how  fatal  it  is,  in 
any  circumftances,  by  any  means,  or  under  any  pre^ 
tences,  to  admit  incroachments  on  the  conftitufion ; 
and  how  vain  it  is,  when  thefe  encroachments  are 
once  admitted,  for  the  fervice  of  fome  prefent 
turn,  to  prefcribe  limitations,  to  the  exercife  or  du* 
ration  of  them* 

But  providence  direded  the  courfe  of  things 
better,  and  broke  thofe  (hackles  which  we  had  forged 
for  ourfelves.  A  minority  followed  this  turbu- 
lent reign ;  the  government  was  weak  j  the  go- 
vernors divided ;  and  the  temper  of  the  peope  fuch 
as  made  it  prudent  to  footh  them.   This  the  Duke  of 

Somerfst 
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^omerfet  did  out  of  inclination,  and  the  Duke  gS 
Northumberland  out  of  policy.     To  the  former  we 
owe  not  only  the  complete  eftablifltmenr  of  the  church 
of  England  on  the  ruins  of  popery,  but  the  firll  and 
great  fteps  which  were  made  to  reftore  a  free  go- 
vernment.'   In  the  very  firft  year  of  hi«  adminiftra* 
tion,  fevefral  afts  which  had  paffed  in  the  reign  ef 
Henry  the  Eighth,   add  in  fome  preceding  reigns, 
grievous  to  the  people,  and  dcftru€tivc  of  liberty, 
were  repealed ;  and  among  others  that  abfurd  z& 
which  gave  tO' proclamations  the  force  of  law&.     The 
few  of  the  fix  articles  was  likewife  repealed.     Others 
were  explained,  and  feveral  new  laws  were  made  in 
flvor  of  civrl,  as  well  as  eccFefiaftical  liberty ;  both 
of  which  got  fa  much  ftrength,  in  the  reign  of  Ed' 
ward  the  Sixth,   that  they  were  able  to  ftand  the 
ihort  but   violent  fliock  of  Queen  Marfs  reign. 
Thi3  princefs  Kved  long  enough  to  confiffn,  not  to 
deftroy,  our  religion  by  perfecution.     The  tlKcon- 
certed  infurreclion  of  Wyat  gave  ftrength  to  the  fac- 
tion which  prevailed  at  court,  and  difcouraged,  for 
'  fome  time,  all  oppofition ;  nay,  the  methods  taken 
to  influence  the  eledions,  and  to  gain  by  corruption 
the  members  who  were  chofen,  were  carried  on  fo 
openly,  that  the  price  for  which  each  man  fold  him- 
felf,  was  publicly  known.     No  wonder  then  if  the 
papal  authority  was  reftored,  and  the  queen^s  mar* 
riage  with  Phi/ip  the  Se€oi>d  approved.     But  this 
ftjite  of  things  could  not  laft  long,  nor  was  the  na- 
tion difpofed  to  bear  a  continual  facrifice  of  herinte- 
reft  to  Rome  and  Spain.- 

The  parliament,  corrtfpt  as  it  was,  began  to 
revolt  againft  the  court.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  re- 
vived ;  and  that  fpirit,  and  the  fpirrt  of  refornMtion  in 
religion,  had  made  more  progrefs  than  was  readily 
perceived.  This  progrefs  had  been  made  principally 
among  the  commom;  and  therefore,  though  the  au- 
thority 
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thority  of  the  cij^wn^  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
great  lords  kept  up  other  appearances,  yet  there 
was  a  fecret  fire  burning,  which  muft  and  would 
have  broke  out.  The  effefts  of  the  caufes,  laid  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  began  now  to  ap- 
pear.  The  lands  of  the  nobility  were  leffened,  and 
thofe  of  the  commons  increafed.  Trade  had  been 
encouraged  for  feveral  years.  We  fee  that  fome 
care  had  been  taken  of  it,  even  in  the  troublefome 
times  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  very  much  was 
done  towards  the  advancement  of  it  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
Weft- Indies  had  been  difcovered  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  ;  and  part  of  the  immenfe  treafures^ 
which  flowed  from  thence  into  Europe,  began  to 
incredfe  the  profits ;  and  increafii^g  the  profits,  to 
increafe  the  induftry  of  our  merchants.  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  fold  a  very  great  part  of  the  church 
lands  at  low  prices,  on  purpot'e  to  engage  the  body ' 
of  the  nation  in  one  common  intereft  againft  the 
Romifli  clergy.  The  commons  had  made  their  ufe 
of  this  ftrain  of  policy,  and  had  got  into  very  great 
eftates  in  land^,  by  thefe  as  well  as  by  other  means  : 
fo  that  the  king,  the  lords  and  the  church,  who 
had  formerly  held  fo  great  an  overbalance  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  had  now  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  belonging  to  them ;  the  confequences 
of  which  were  not  forefeen  by  Queen  Mary  ;  neither 
did  (he  live  long  enough  to  feel  them  in  any  great 
degree.  They  did  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  her 
fifter.  She  forefaw  them,  and  the  great  glory  and 
happinefs  of  her  reign  may  juftly  be  attributed  to 
this  firft  principle ;  that  (he  had  the  wifdom  to  dif- 
cern  not  only  the  aftual  alteration,  which  was  al- 
ready  made,  but  the  growing  alteration,  which 
would  every  day  increafe  in  the  ftate  of  property  ; 
that  flie  accommodated  at  once  the  whole  fyftem  of 
her  government  to  this  great  change  j  and  inftead 

of 
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6f  depending  upon  expedients,  iriiich  wef e  navt  no 
longer  of  feafon,  chofe  the  fole  expedient  that  re- 
mained, fot  making  herfelf  and  her  people  happy ; 
which  wa8  to  place  the  whole  ftrength  and  fecority 
of  her  government  in  the  affections  of  her  people^ 
Rnd  in  her  fuperior  credit  with  them^ 
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LETTER     XII. 


VV  E  have  how  brought   thcfe  remarks  on  the 
EngUfti  hiftory  not  only  down  to  times  little  remote 
from  our  own,  but  to  a  period  when  the  monarchy 
fettled  on  a  new  foundation ;  upoir  which  it  ftili 
continues  and  refts  more  firmly  than  ever  at  thia 
houn     The  obfervationd  therefore,  which  remain  to' 
be  made,  in  order  to  illuftrate  what  hath  been  ad- 
vanced, concerning  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  faSion,  will  for  thcfe  reafoiis  be  the  more  ap- 
pofite,  the  more  affefting,  and  by  confequence  the 
more  ufeful ;  but,  for  thefe  very  reafons  likewife,  it 
is  proba'ble  that  they  will  become  the  occafions  of 
louder  complaints,  and   of  more  impertinent  cla- 
mor.    We  fliall  be  fincerely  forry  for  this ;.  becaufe 
we  look  on  the  alarm,  which  hath  been  taken  at  o\xt 
endeavors  to  revive  the  fpirit,  and  to  confirm  and 
propagate  the  doSrines  of  liberty,   in  a  country 
where  liberty  is  ft'ill  avowed,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment eftabliflied  on  the  pririciples  of  liberty,  as  z 
mod  fufpicious  and  melancholy  fymptom.    But  the 
ftronger  this  fymptom  appears,  the  more  incumbent 
wefhall  think  it  upon  us  to  purfue  the  honeft  defign^ 
to  which  we  have  devoted  ourfelves  with  conflancy 
and  vigor. 

The  (hamekfs  crew,  who  write  againft  tneir  coun- 
try^  as  they  would  write  againft  their  God,  for  hire, 
Ihall  have  little  regard  front  us.  The  fo^ndalous  li- 
cence  wkh  which  they  have  prefumed  to  draw  odi- 
ous parallels  and  the  impudence  with  which  they 
have  imputed  thefe  parallels  to  U5,  have  been 
abundantly  expofed  already.  The  few,  the  very 
few  things,  which  they  have  alledged  in  point  of 
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faft,  or  argument,  have  been  often  anfwercd ;  per* 
haps  too  often,  confidering  how  little  weight  they 
carried  with  them,  and  how  little  impreflion  they 
were  capable  of  making  on  the  underfl;anding  even 
of  thofe  who  had  other    reafons  for  inclining   to 
that  fide  of  the  queftion.     The  ribaldry  which  thefe 
fcribblers  employ,  hath  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
defpifed,  not  anfwered.     It  cannot  be  expeded  thafc^ 
we  fhculd  take  notice  of  every  little,  frivolous,  cbild- 
ifli  declamation,  which  appears  in  public,  however 
fome  perfons  may  demean  themfelves  by  pretending 
to  admire  them.     The  menaces,  affedtedly  and  info- 
lently  thrown  out  on  one  fide,  and  the  flattery,  fcf- 
vilely  offered  on  the  other,  are  equally  objeds  of  our 
contempt ;  ^nd  if  we  take  a  little  notice  of  the  for- 
mer, once  for  all,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  in 
thefe  remarks,  it  is  purely  becaufe  we  cannot  under- 
ftand  them  to  be  the  language  of  thefe  writers.  When 
fhey  talk  in  this  ftyle,    they  fpeak  the  language  of 
him  who  guides  their  pens,  and  who  is  known  to  re- 
ward therr  labors.     To  him  therefore  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  addrefs  ourfelves  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

"  The  perfons,  whom  you  threaten,  Sir,  neither 
**  value  your  favor,  nor  fear  your  anger.  When- 
**  ever  you  attempt  any  aft  of  power  againft  any  of 
**  them,  you  (hall  find  that  you  have  to  do  with 
**  men  who  know  they  have  not  offended  the  law, 
^*  and  therefore  trufl:  they  have  not  offended  the 
*^  king ;  who  know  they  are  fafe,  as  long  as  the 
*'  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country  are  fp ;  and 
**  who  are  fo  Utile  defirous  of  being  fafe  any  longer, 
•*  that  they  would  be  the  firft  to  bury  themfelves  in 
^^  the  ruins  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  if  you,  or 
**  any  minlfier  as  defperate  as  ypu,  (hould  be  able 
**  (o  dcftroy  it.  But  let  us  r.fli,  on  this  occafion, 
•*  what  you  are,  vho  thus  prefume  to  threaten? — 
"  Arc  you  not  one,  M'hofe  meafure  of  folly  andini- 

«  quity 
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^•'  quity  IS  full ;  who  czn  neither  hold  nor  quit  hU 
*'  power  with  impunity;  and  over  whofe. head  the 
*'  long-gathering  cloud  of  national  vengeance  is 
*'  ready  to  burft? — Is  it  not  time  for  you.  Sir,  in- 
^'  ftead  of  threatening  to  attack  others,  to  confider 
^'  how  foon  you  may  be  attacked  yourfelf  ? — How 
"  many  crimes  may  be  charged  upon  you  and  yburs, 
'•  which  almofl:  every  man  can  prove,  and  how  ma- 
**  ny  more  are  ready  to  ftart  into  light,  as  foon  as 
*'  the  power  by  which  you  now  conceal  them,  ftall 
**  determine ?— When  next  you.  meditate  revenge 
*"*  on  your  adverfaries,  remember  this  truth :  the 
*'  laws  mud  be  deftroyecj  before  they  can  fuffer,  or 
**  you  efcape.'* 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  fubjeft, — In  the  early 
days  of  our  government, .  after  the  Norman  invafion, 
the  commons  of  England  were  rather  formidable  in 
their  colleftive,  than  confiderable  in  their  reprefen- 
tative  body  ;  by  their  numbers  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  rather  than  by  their  weight  Jn  the  or* 
dinary  courfe  of  government.  In  later  *  days  they 
began  to  acquire  feme  of  this  weight  by  degrees. 
They  reprefented  grievances ;  they  gave  or  refufed 
fubfidies;  and  they  exercifed,  in  a  regular,' fenato- 
rial  ma;mer,  the  powers  lodged  in  them  by  the  con* 
ftitution  ;  but  ftill  they  did  not  obtain  the  entire 
\t^ight,  till  they  were  wholly  emancipated  ;  and  they 
were  not  fo  till  the  great  change,  which  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  happened.  Before  this  time,  they  had  top 
mu^h  ofthe  dependency  of  tenants ;  andthe.king,  the? 
nobility  and  the  clergy  had  too  much  of  the  fuperiority 
of  landlords.  This  dependency  of  the  commons  ad- 
ded to. that,  which  the  crown  frequently  found 
means  of  creating,  either  by  influencing  their  elec* 
tions,  or  by  corrupting  their  reprefentatives,  not- 
jvithftanding  all  theproviiions  made  againft  it,  which 
ye.have  touched  in  a  *  former  paper,    kept  this 
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part  of  the  iegiflature  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  made  it  an- 
.able  fully  to  anf\ver  the  end  of  its  Jnftitution ;  and 
the  fyftetn  of  our  government  wa^  by  confequence. 
In  this  refped,  detedive. 

Could  Henry  the  Seventh  have  found  means,  as 
he  reduced  the  nobility  lower,  to  have  hindtered  the 
commons  from  rifing  higher  ;  could  he  have  opened 

♦  a  way  to  the  diminution  xyf  the  property  of  the  lords^ 
and'^have  prevented  that  increafe  of  the  fame  pro- 
perty amongft  the  commons,  to  w^ch,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  gave  occafion,  and  which  time  and  acci- 
dents confpired  to  bring  about;  the  balance pf  this 
government  would  hav«  been  totally  loft,  though 
the  outw^d  forms  of  it  had  beeikpreferved.     Our 
liberty  would  have  been  loft  .by  confequence  ;  and 
our  kings,  with  an  houfe  of  lords  and  an  houfe  of 
commons,  and  all  the  appearances   of   limited  mo- 
narchs,  might  iiave  be^n  ^$  arbitrary  as  tho^  princes 
are,  who  govern  countries,  where  no  fuch  cpnftitution 
prevails.     The  reafon  of  ihis  will  appear  plain  to 
thofe  who  remember  what  hath  been  obferved,  in 
fome  of  our  former  papers,  that  a  dependent  exer- 
cife  of  the  power  lodged  in  the  two  boufes  of  par- 
liament will  endanger,  and  may,   more  effeAually 
ihan  any  other  expedient,  deftroy  liberty ;  and  that  the 
prefervation  of  our  freedom  is  no  way  to  be  fecured 
but  by  a  free  and  independent  exercife  of  thefe  pow^ 
ers.    Now  fuch  an  exercife  could  not  have  conti- 
nued, much  lefs  have  been  improved,  \(  IJenry  tht^ 
Seventh  had  been  able,  at  the  fame  time,  to  weaken 
his  nobility,  and  to  keep  bis  commons  froniji  acquiring 
new  ftrength.    But  this  was  impradicable.    At  leafi^ 
it  was  not  attempted.     Henry  the  Seventh  haftened 

'  to  the  cure  of  that  evil  which  prefled  him  moft,  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  as  his  fon  foon  afterwards  ef- 
fedually  reduced  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy; 
and  in  pulling  down  thefe  powers,  whicb^  as  they 

were 
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mere  conftituted  and  had  been  exercifed^  hurt  the 
.crown  more  than  they  ferved  the  people,  thefe  princes 
l)ecame  the  inftruments  of  raifing  another  power, 
ivhich  is  the  bed,  if  not  the  Ible  effe&ual  barrier 
againfl:  ufurpaitons  of  illegal,  and  abufes  of  legal 
prerogatives  ;  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  can  ne- 
ver be  applied  to  dp  any  real  hurt  to  the  crown, 
unlefs  in  cafes  where  it  is  bent  and  forced  to  do  this 
hyrt  by  the  crown  itfelf,  in  the  firft  plac^,  ^gainft 
the  natural   tendency  and  direction  of  it. 

This  increafe  of  the  property  of  the  commons,  by 
taking  oflF  from  them  a  conflant  dependency  of  one 
fort,and  by  renderipg  them  lefs  obnoxious  to  an  occa- 
ifional  dependency  of  another,  gave  greater  dignity,  ^ 
and  added  greater  weight  in  the  balance  of  goverur 
ment,  to  their  reprefentative  body.  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  became  more  powerful,  without  the  attri- 
bution of  any  ne-w  powers,  and  purely  by  the  diffe- 
rent manner  in  which  their  independency,  the  effe£l: 
of  their  property,  enabled  them  to  exercife  the  fame 
powers,  which  they  enjoyed  before.  A  concert 
with  a  few  great  lords,  and  a  few  leading  prelates, 
was  now  no  longer  fufGcient  to  guide  the  fenfe  of 
parliament,  and  to  edablifh  the  meafures  of  govern* 
rnent;  no,  not  even  in  cafes  where  this  concert 
might  be  extended  to  feme  of  the  commons  them- 
felves.  Intrigue  ^and  cabal  became  unnecellary, 
when  the  national  intereft  was  wifely  purfued ;  and 
ineffedual  when  it  was  not.  The  way  was  open 
to  gain  the  parliament,  by  gaining  the  nation  ;  but 
to  impofe  on  the  nation,  by  gaining  the  parliament 
was  hard ;  for  the  weight  without  doors  determined, 
in  rhofe  days,  the  weight  within.  The  fame  caufes, 
which  rendered  the  Houfe  of  Commons  more  confix* 
fJerable  to  the  court,  to  the  nobility,  to  the  clergy, 
to  the  commons  themfelves,  rendered  likev^^lfe  the 
^hple  body  of  thp  commons  of  more  importance  to 
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thofe  who  were  chofen  to  reprefent  them.  Befides 
which,  the  frequency  of  new  eleGions,  which  was 
adeemed  an  advantage,  as  Inng  as  the  fervice  was 
deeiried  an  honorable  burthen,  pave  the  nation  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  modelling  the  reprefcntative 
body,  according  to  the  interefts  and  inclinations  of 
ihe  colleftive  body.  From  hence  it  followed,  that 
that  credit  and  influence  in  the  nation,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  and  preferved  by  adhering  to  the 
national  intereft,  became  the  fole  means  of  main- 
taining a  lading  credit  and  influence  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  upon  which  the  harmony  of  government 
^nd  the  happinefs  of  prince  and  people  depended 
more  than  ever* 

Thys  were  we  brought  back,  in  times  very  dif- 
tant,  and  in  circumflances  very  different,  to  the'prin- 
ciples  of  government,  which  had  prevailed  amongfl 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  before  they  left  Germany* 
Whatever  particular  pre-eminencies,  or  powers, 
were  veiled  in  the  principal  men,  the  great  affairs 
of  ftate  were  direfted  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.-^De  minoribus  principes,  de  majoribus 
omnes. 

Such  were  the  natural  effefts  of  this  new  fettle** 
ment ;  and  thus  our  limited  monarchy  became  ca- 
pable of  as  much  perfeftion,  as  wifdom  and  favor- 
able accidents  can  communicate  to  any  human  in- 
lUf ution ;  for  can  we  raife  our  ideas  of  this  kind  of 
perfeftion  higher  than  ordering  the  diftribution  of 
property  and  power  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  with  their  own 
confent,  or  by  their  own  fault  ?  Now  to  this  point 
of  perfection  was  the  conflitution  of  our  govern- 
ment brought,  and  farther  it  could  not  be  brought; 
becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  feciire  either  prince  or 
people  ag^^inft  themfelves,  or  againft  the  effefls  of 
ibeir  own  condud. 


One  part  of  xvhat  hath  been  faid  upon  this  fub'i 
jeft  yfiW  not,  I  think,  be*  difputed.  The  pther^' 
{>erhaps,  may  feem  a  paradox ;  and  a  fettlement, 
which  rendered  our  government  more  democraticalf 
will  not  be  readily  dllowed  to  have  been  advantage- 
bus  to  the  cro\^n,  thobgh  it  mud  be  allowed  to 
have  been  fo  to  the  people* — Let  u$  examine  there- 
fore whether  it  was  really  fo,  or  not. 

In  ail  limited  monarchies,  and  we  are  not  fpeak- 
Iftg  bf  any  other,  the  power  of  preferving  thefe  lii. 
tnitations  muft  be  placed  fomewhere.  The  queftion 
therefore  is,  whethei*  it  tan  be  placed  more  advani 
tageoufly,  even  for  the  crOwn  as  well  aS  the  people, 
than  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 

Whilft  the  commons  had  not  property  enoirgh  td 
have  any  (hare  in  tliis  power,  the  fole  check,  which 
could  be  oppofed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  was  the  power  of  the  barons  and  of  the 
clergy.  But  thefe  two  orders  of  men  had  theif 
particular  interefts,  frequently  oppofite  to  each  other 
and  to  thofe  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  the 
crown ;  fo  that  they  were  not  only  very  incapable 
of  forming  a  fecure  barrier  to  liberty,  but  their 
tower  became  terrible  ^nd  dangerous  to  the  crown 
hfelf.  They  Aided  eafily  into  faftion.  They  often 
fencroached  oft  the  prince's  Authority,  whilft  they 
fefifted  his  encroachments,  real  or ,  pretended,  on 
their  own  privileges ;  and  undet  the  plaufible  veil  . 
of  law,  ot*  gofpel,  private  ambition  had  a  greater 
'  fhare  than  public  liberty  in  their  contefts.  It  is  true^ 
that  during  thefe  contefts,  Magna  Ghana  was  figned 
and  confirmed ;  and  fbe  condition  of  the  people, 
in  point  of  liberty,  very  much  improved.  But  tbid 
was  the  accidental  eflfed:  of  the  contefts  between 
the  lyings,  the  barons  and  the  clei'gy,  as  we  have 
.  remarked  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  times,  and  not  the 
natural  efied  of  the  property  and  power,  lodged  in 
the  barons  and  the  clergy.    The  commons  wei^e 
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courted  by  all  fides,  becaufe  they  were  wanted  by 
all.  Had  they  been  bubbles  enough  to  look  on  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  the  proper  guardians  of  IN 
berty,  and  to  have  adhered  to  them  accordingly, 
they  might  indeed  have  avoided  being  flaves  to  their 
kings,  but  they  would  have  rendered  both  their 
kings  and  themfelves  little  lefs  than  flaves  to  their 
'  temporal  and  fpiritual  lords. 

After  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Firft,  and  Edward 
the  Third,  power  came  to  be  better  poized,  and  our 
government  took  a  more  regular  form.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  our  kings,  and  the  privileges  of  our 
nobility,  the  authority  and  immunity  of  the  church, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  more  afcertained ; 
atid.yet,  after* this  time,  the  fame  obfervations  will 
hold  good  in  a  very  great  degree.  It  is  certain  that 
the  vaft  over-balance  of  property  and  power,  which 
ftill  continued  in  the  nobility  and  clergy,  inftead  of 
preveating,  foftening,  or  fhortentng  the  calamities 
which  followed,  helped  to  form  and  maintain  thofe 
factions,  which  began,  renewed,  fomented  the  ci- 
vil wars  of  Yopk  and  Lancafter,  as  well  as  the 
wicked  conduft  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  the 
weak  conduft  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Redrefs  of 
grievances  and  fufficient  fecurity  againft  them  for 
the  future  might  have  fetisfied  the  people,  if  they 
iiad  been  left  to  themfelves  ;  but  nothing  lefs  than 
revolutions  of  government  could  fatisfy  the  fac^ 
tions  into  which  the  great  men  were  divided,  and 
into  which  they  divided  the  nation,  by  their  infliN 
ence  over  the  people,  and  by  the  advantages  which 
the  ill  conduft  of  the  Yorkifts  and  Lancaftrians 
gave  to  each  other. 

Thus  we  fee  how  unfafely  for  the  crown,  as  well 
as  infecurcly  for  the  people,  that  property  and 
power,  which  is  neceflary  to  preferve  the  limita- 
tions of  cur  monarchy,  was  placed  before  the  time, 
.when  that  great  change  in  the  one  and  the  other 

hnypened. 
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happened,  which  makes  the  fubjeftof  thU  difcourfe^ 
]3ut  as  foon  as. this  change  did  happen,  the  crown 
vfzs  no  longer  expofed  to  the  faitie  mifchief^. 

Wheii  the  little  power,  which  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France  had  in  the  town  of  Rochelle,  was  ob^ 
jeded  to  him,  he  made  an  apfwer  worthy  of. hid 
heroic  fpirit.  ,  "  I  do,  faid  he,  all  I  defire  to  do 
"  there,  in  doing  nothing  but  what  I  ought."-^ 
This  moderation  of  temper  is,  in  all  governments^ 
the   beft)  and,    in  limited    monarchies,    the  only 
fare  and  durable  foundation  of  power.     By  pre- 
vCD/dng  jealoqfy  in  the  people  of  the    prince,  it 
takes  away  all  advantage  againft  his  government 
from  faftion  ;   and  the  more  watchful   the  people - 
are  over  their  liberties,  the  more  fenfible  will  they 
be  of  this  moderation,  and  the  more  grateful  for  it- 
Fa&ion  proceeds  always  without  reafon ;  but  it  can 
hardly^ever  fucceed  without  pretence,  and  fufBcient 
pretencewillhardlybefoundundeifuch a  government. 
When  a  prince,  who  manifefts  this  moderation  of 
temper  purfues  the  true  intereil  of  his  people,  and 
fuflfers  no  other  intereft  to  come  into  any  degree 
'  of  competition  with  it,  far  from  being  the  objeft 
of 'their  jealoufy,  he  will  be  the  principal  objefk  of 
their  aflPedion ;  and  if  he  joins  to  this  charafler  o£ 
goodnefs  that  of  ability,  he  will  be  the  principal  objeft 
of  their  confidence  likewife.     Thefe  are  the  ftrongeft 
chains,  by  which  a  people  can  be  bound  to   their 
prince;  cafier   indeed,  but  far  ftronger  than  thofe 
of  adamant,  by  which  Dicnifius  the  elder  boafted 
that  he  had  fecured  the  tyranny  of  Syracufe  to  his 
fon;  force,  fear,  a  multitude  of  troops,  and  a  guard 
of  ten  thoufand  barbariatts.— A  prince  who  efta- 
blifties  his  government  on  the  principles  of  affec- 
tion, hath  every  thing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  people.    A  prince,  who  eftablifhes  his  go- 
vernment on  any  other  principled,  afts  in  contra- 
diction to -the  very  end  of  his  inftitution.    What 
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objedion  therefore  could  be  made,  even  on  xb&plfri 
of  the  crown,  to  a  fettlement  of  property  and  power ^ 
ifirhich  put  the  guardianibip  of  liberty  into  fucb 
hands  a«  never  did,  nor  ever  will  invade  the  prero- 
gative and  aotbority  of  the  crown,  wfaifft  they  are 
empleyed  to  thofe  purpofes,  for  which  aloAe  they 
were  intruffted  ?    It  is  confeiTed  diat  if  a  prince 
ihould  attempt  to.  eftablifli  his  government  on  any 
other  prin^ipl^  thah  thefe;  if  be  (hould  chufe  to 
depend  rather  on  deceiving,  corrupting,  or  forcing 
his  people,  than  oil  gaining  their  aflFedion  and  con- 
fidence; he  might  fe^l  the  weight  of  their  property 
and  power  very  heavy  in  tltefcale  agalnft  him.    But 
then  it  muft  be  confeffed  Kkewife  that  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
this  oppofitlon  of  the  people  v^rouki  be  juft ;  and 
that  the  prince,  not  the  people,  wt>uM:  be  anfwer- 
able  to  bimfelf  and  his  family,  to  God  and  to  man^ 
for  all  the  ill  confequences  which  might  follow. 
.  We  hope  that  we  have  faid  nothing,  in  order  ta 
&ew  the  excellency  of  our  conftitutiQn,  as  it  fettled 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabetb^  which  is  not 
agreeable'  to  reifon ;  and  fure  we  arc  that  the  truth 
of  thefe.  general  propofitiCns  wift  be  confirmed  by 
the  particular  examples  which  are  to  foilow.-^The 
reign    of  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  one  continued 
proof  that  uie  power  of  prefcrving  the  limitations 
of  a  monarchy  cannot  be  placed  better,  for  a  good 
and  wife  prince,  than  ip  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  wiH  give  greater 
ftrength,  as  well  as  procure  greater  cafe,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  fuch  a  prince,  than  any  abfohite  mo- 
narch can  hope  to  find  in  the  moll  abjeS  fpirit, 
which  principles  of  blind  fubmiilion  and  pa(Eve 
obedience  are  capable   of  infpiring.— »The  reigns 
immediately  fucceeding  this,-  wift  be  one  continued 
proof,  that  whenever  the  power  of  the  people  hath 
been   exercifed   dgainft    the  crown,  it  hath   been 
owing  primarily  to  the  weak  management  and  ob« 
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Ainaqf  of  the  court,  and  to  th^  unhappy  choice 
iwhich  thofe  princes  made  of  governing  by  fadions, 
•in  oppofition  ^o  the  fenie  and  interefl:  of  the  nation. 
From  \vhence  it  will  foUow^  that  the  great  cabmi- 
ties  which  befel  our  country,  in  the  middle  of  th^ 
laft  century,  are  unjuftly  charged  on  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  Brit^fh  coniOtitutioa 
ipf  governmenf. 
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HERE  IS  no  part  of  our  annals,  nor  perbapa 
of  the  annals  of  any  other  country,  which  deferves 
to  be  more  ftudied,  or  to  be '  oftener  called  to  re- 
membrance both  by  Uiofe  who  govern,  and  by  thofe 
who  are  governed,  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza-^ 
beth.  We  fliall  not  however  defcend  into  all  the 
obfervations  which  it  affords ;  nor  even  into  all 
thofe  which  might  properly  ferve  to  our  prefect 
purpofe,     ^ 

In  fomd*  papers  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  this 
reign,  and  on  that  of  King  James  the  Firft.  We 
apprehend  that  the  contrail  between  them  appealed 
very  ftrong  on  that  odcafion.  This  contraft  will 
probably  appear  flill  much  ftjongcr,  and  by  confe- 
quence  be  the  more  inftruftive,  when  thofe  remarks 
and  thefe  we  are  going  to  make  come  to  centre  in 
one  finglc  point ;  to  fhew  that  the  conduS  of  Queca 
EHzabcih^  under  great  difadvantagcs,  produced  all 
the  good  effeSs,  which  prince  or  people  could  de- 
fire ;  becaufe  it  was  wifely  fuitpd  to  the  nature  of 
our  government :  whereas  the  conduft  of  King 
James  the  Firll,  who  had  many  and  great  advan^ 
tages  which  his  predeceffor  wanted,  made  his  reign 
grievous  to  the  people,  uneafy  to  himfelf,  and  ac- 
ceffory  to  thofe  misfortunes  which  befel  hi?  fon ; 
becaufe  it  was  illfuited  to  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  founded  on  principles  deftrudlive  of  li- 
berty. 

Few  princes,  no,  not  even  her  cotemporary  Henryi 
the  Fourth  of  France,  have  been  ever  raifed  to  a 

?  Sec  die  Craftfman,  N°  137,  138,  139. 
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tliTone  under  more  difadvantageous  circurwftances, 
or  have  been  furrounded  in  it  with  more  compli- 
cated difficulties  than  Queen  ElizabetL — Let  us 
take  a  general  furvey  of  them. 

The  divifion  and  animofity  of  parties  had  been 
carried  to  the  height  of  religious  rage.  The  cru- 
^eliy  of  Queen  Mary*s  reign,  in  which  much  Pro- 
teftant  blood  bad  been  fhed,  and  even  that  of  her 
fifter  with  diificuhy  fpared,  rendered  of  courfe  the 
perfecoting  fide  more  defperate,  and  the  other  more 
:exafperated.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Queen  £//- 
zabetB  had  been  able  to  cultivate  many  perfonal 
attachments  ^o  herfelf,  before  fhe  came  to  the 
crown ;  except  that  of  Sir  WilViam  Cecily  afterwards 
Lord  Burleigbj  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more. 
Jler  imprifonment  for  a  time,  and  ihe  great  con- 
flraint  under  which  (he  lived,  during  her  fifter*8 
whole  reign,  gave  her  little  opportunity  for  it ;  and 
the  jealous  eye,  with  which  Gardiner  and  other  eo- 
clefiaftical  zealots  obferved  her  condudl,  made  it 
xlangerous  to  attempt  it. 

In  general  the  Proteftants  defired  her  fuccefiion ; 
and  the  Papifts  feared  it.  But  the  former  were  un- 
der  oppreffion,  and  even  a  kind  of  profcription/ 
The  latter  had  the  whole  authority  of  <hechurch  and 
the  ftate  in  their  hands,  in  this  kingdom  j  aiid  that 
of  Ireland,  bigotted  to  popery  and  prone  to  rebel- 
lion, was  at  their  devotion.— ^The  Proteftants  them- 
felves  were  divided,  and  thofe  who  meant  cxjually  a 
reformation,  fell  into  the  utmoft  afperity  againfl: 
each  other,  concerning  the  manner  of  making  it, 
and  the  point  to  which  it  ought  to  be  carried,  on 
account  of  religion  as  well  as  of  policy. 

In  this  divided  ftate,  and  in  the  ferment  which' 
ftich  divifions  muft  neceffarily  caufe,  Queen  Eliza- 
betb  found  the  people,  whom  (he  came  to  govern. 
Surely,  a  more  nice  ^nd  perilous  ftate  can  hardly  be 
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imagined ;  efpecially  for  her,  who  was  led  by  in« 
plinadon  and  det^raiiped  by  particular  drcum« 
Ranees  of  intereft  tp  eftabliih  tbe  reformation; 
that  is,  to  declare  for  tbe  weakc:ft,  though  cot 
the  }ea(t  npmerpus  party. 

*  It  isobferved,  1  fbink  by  Nathaniel  Baan  in  bis 
l^iftorical  and  political  djfcourfes,  that  the  metliodj 
takeh  by  Hetirv  the  3^venth  to  accumulate  trea- 
sure, made  a  rich  ^ing  ii^de^d)  but  did  not  inrich 
the  crown.  Hii*  fon  had  feveral  opportunities  of 
doing  both;  inllcad  qf  which  he  impoveiilbed 
bimfelf,  the  c^owp,  ai>d  the  people,  by  all  tbe 
methods  which  the  mod  wanton  profufion  could 
invent.  He  exhaufted  the  M^eaUb  of  the  ptio^ 
He  did  more. '  He  dejjafed  the  coin,  by  mingling 
it  with  copper,  and  Ipaded  the  public  with  debts. 
Thefe  again  wefje  cpnfiderably  increafed  in  tb? 
reign  of  fldward  the  §ixtb.  Queen  Aftfry  was  fo 
far  from  dimini(|iing  them,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal complaints  againft  her  adnjiniilration,  next  to 
the  cruelty  (he  exercifed,  w^s  the  great  dillipatioa 
of  the  revenue,  occafioned  by  h?r  reftitutions  to 
the  church,  and  l^y  her  new  foundations  of  nio- 
naileries. — In  jhis  low,  incumbered  (late  Qj^cn 
EHzabeib  foiipd  the  r^yeiiues  of  the  crown,  and  the 

wealth  oJF  the  natiop. 

Her  iittiatlon  abfoad  was  ftill  worie  tbaa  b^ 
fituation  at  homp,  Calais,  and  the  other  Engli" 
poffeffionj  in  Picardy,  had  been  loft  in  a  quarrel, 
where  the  intereft  of  England  had  no  concern. 
For  the  fake  of  Spain,  y^e  had  war  with  France. 
1:he  war  with  Scotland  ftill  cpntinued ;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  no  pne  ajly,  qn  w^ofe  aiJiftance  w^ 
cjould  depepd. 

'  Such  diftrefled  Situations  arc  rare;  and  wfie^ 
they  have  happened,  they  have  been  often  rendered 
jefs  difficult  in  reality,  than  in  appearance,  byfome 
»^     '  •  particular 
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^rticular  circumflances  which  have  attended  tbeni« 
But  when  Elizabeth  began  her  reigu,  no  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  cxilted  in  her  favor.     On  the  contrary, 
aimoft  every  clrcumftance   aggravated  her  diftrefs. 
The  throne*  of  France  and  Spain  were  filled  nei- 
ther by  old  men,  worn  owt  with  age  and  cares  ;  nor 
by  weak  men,   unequal  to  their  rank  and  bufmefs ; 
nor  by  children,  under  the  tuition  of  regents.    Henry 
the  Second  reigned  in  France  ;  Philip  the  Second  in 
Sp<iin  ;  princes,  in  the  vigor  of  their  age ;  of  great 
ambition ;  of  great  talents ;  and  feconded  by  the 
ableft  minifters  and  generals  in  Europe.    The  French 
TOonarchy  had  been  growing  up  from  the  time  of 
Lewis  xhc  Eleventh,  towards  that  fulnefs  of  power 
and  affluence  of  wealth,  at  which  the  Spaniui  mo- 
narchy was  already   arrived.     Both   thefe  princes 
were,  by  bigotry  and   by  policy,    attached  to  the 
court  of  Rome ;  implacable  enemies  to  the  refor- 
raation ;  and  !ach  by  confequence  to  Queen  EUza^ 
,  beih*     Henry  the  Second  had  a  farther  reafon  for 
being  fo.     He  grafped,   in  his  ambitious  views,  the 
crown  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland}  and 
looked   op    Queen  Elizabeth   as  the  ufurper  of  a 
right,  belonging  to  his  daughter-in-law.     Philips  in- 
deed, kept  fome  faint  and  affefled  meafures  with 
Elizabeth^  as  long  as  he  apprehended  the  union  of  fo 
many  crpwns  in  the  houfe  of  Valois :  but  this  ap« 
piehenfion  was  foon  at  an  end ;   and  even  his  (hews 
of  friendlhip  with  it.     Henry  the  Second,  and  his 
eldeft  fon,  Francis  the  Second,   died  in  about  two 
years.     The  deaths  of  thefe  princes  did,  perhap$, 
diminifli  the  diiSculties  and  dangers  to  which  Queea 
Elizabeth  ftood  expofed  on  one  hand ;  but  then  they 
iacreafed  thefe  difficulties  and  dangers  on  the  other; 
fmce  they  took  off  all  reftraint  from  Philip  in  pur- 
fuit  of  bis  enterprizes  againfl:  her.     His  life  laded 
almoil  a^  long  as  hers,  and  his  inveterate  enmity  at 
Jong  as  his  liFe« 

Another 
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Another  fource,  from  which  difficuhies  and  dan* 
gers  were  inceffantly  arifmg  to  Queen  Eliiutbesbj  lay 
in  the  objedions  which  the  Papids  made  to  her  title, 
on  a  principle  of  religion ;  and  which  were  but  too 
really,  though  indireftly  abetted  by  fome  Proteftants, 
on  a  principle  of  faftion. — Whilft  difputes  about  the 
'  fucceffion  to  the  crown  were  confined  to  England,  and 
turned  on  maxims  of  our  own  growth,  if  I  may  ufe 
that  expreflion,  we  have  feen  how  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  titles,  and  to  the  pretended  divine,  inde* 
feafable  right  of  princes     But  when  foreign  nations 
came  to  be  interefted  in  the  fucceffion  of  our  crown, 
they  reafoned  and  they  proceeded  on  other  notions ; 
not  on  thofe  which  both  cuilom  and  law  had  efla- 
blilhed  here. 

The  attacks  of  this  kind,  made  on  Queen  Elizas 
beihy  were  the  more  grievous  to  her,  becaufe  they 
not  only  united  the  Roman-Catholic  powers  againft 
her;  but  they  made  the  divifionfe  wide/ and  more  ir- 
rcconcileable  at  home,  where  fhe  placed  the  chief 
ftrength  and  fecurity  of  her  government. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  was  a  pretender,  nei- 
ther abjured  in  England,  nor  difavowed  and  unfup- 
ported  in  other  countries.  Sovereign  of  one  part 
of  the  ifland>  ihe  had  a  powerful  party  in  the  other ; 
wife  of  the  dauphin,  and  after  that  Queen  of 
France ;  encouraged  and  affifted  by  her  uncles,  who 
pofTeflfed  more  than  regal  power  in  that  kingdom ; 
by  Spain,  and  by  the  whole  popifli  intereft ;  fhe  was 
juftly  formidable  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  as  long  as 
fhe  lived. — Another  circumftance  made  her  fo  ftill 
more.  The  fuccefs  of  the  reformation  feemed 
to  increafe  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  continued 
in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Th^ 
influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  became  codt 
fe^uently    flronger    at  this    point    of   time.     It 
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appeared  both  in  France  and  in  England  too  as 
powerful,  though  not  as  fuccefsfui,  here  at  leaft,  as  it 
had  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  days  of 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  of  that  inlolent  friar,  Gregory  the  Seventh .-r* 
Even  this  circumftance  may  jcitly  fcem  to  have  been 
inforced  by  another,  by  the  ellablilhment  of  the  or- 
der of  jefuits.  "i  his  order,  the  offspring  of  a  mad 
Spaniard,  has  had  the  principal  honor,  though  other 
religious  orders  have  endeavored  to  (hare  it,  of  giv- 
ing to  the  pope  an  autlionty  like  that  which  was  exer- 
pfed  by  the  king  of  the  aflaffins,  or  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  as  he  is  called  by  fome  of  the  French 
hiftorians ;  an  authority  which  proved  fatal  to  Henry 
the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ;  and 
which  had  like  to  have  proved  fo  to  C^ieen  Eliza'- 
petby  and  even  to  her  fucceffor. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  encom- 
paffed  this  princefs.  The  fituation  of  England,  in  her 
time,  refembled  that  of  a  town  powerfully  befieged 
without,  and  expofed  to  treachery  and  fedition  with- 
in. That  a  town,  in  fuch  eircumftances,  (houlddc'- 
fend  itfelf,  and  even  force  the  enemy,  by  its  own 
ttrength,  to  raife  the  fiege,  hardly  falls  within  the 
bounds  of  probability.  But  chat  all  this  fhoufd  hap- 
pen, and  the  inhabitants  feel  none  of  the  inconveni* 
encies  of  a  long  and  obftinate  fiege,  nay,  that  they 
fliould  grow  opulent  durinji;  the  continuance  of  it, 
and  find  themfelves  at  laft  better  able  to  offend  the 
enemy  than  they  were  at  firft  to  defend  their  walls, 
feems  an  adventure  of  fome  extravagant  romance. 
Put  it  conveys  a  true  image  of  this  reign.-p-Unallied 
and  alone,  Queen  Elizabeth  maintained  a  glorious 
and  fuccefsful  war  againft  the  greateft  power  and' 
the  richefl  potentate  in  Europe.  She  diftreffed  him 
in  the  Weft-ladies.  She  infulted  him  in  Spain. 
iSbe  took  from  him  the  empire  of  the  fea.    She  fixed 
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k  in  herfelf.     She  rendered  all  the  projeAs  of  ualt 
verfal  iponarchy  vain  ;  and  (hook  to  the  foundation^ 
the  mod  exorbitant  power  which  ever  difturbed  the 
peace,  or  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.     She 
fupported  the  oppreiTed  pepple  of  the  Netherlands^ 
againft  the  tyranny  of  their  prince.     She  fqpported 
the  Proteftant  fubjefts  pf  France,  ag^iinft  Catierine 
of  Medicis  and  her  fons,  thofe  execrable  butchers  of 
their  people.     She  fupported  the  kings  of  France, 
Henry  the  Third  and  Fourth,  againft  the  ambition  of 
the  princes  of  the  hou£b  of  Lorraine,  and  the  rebel* 
lious  league  of  their  popifh  fubjeds.      She,  who 
feemed  to  have  every  thing  tp  fea^  iu  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  became  in  tlie  progrefs  of  it  terrible  to 
her  ^nemicfi.    The  pretender  to  her  crowi>  loft  her 
awn.    The  Englifl^  ^ho  appeared  at  firft  fo  fiavor- 
able  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,   became  at  laft  as 
defirous  to  fdcrifice  the  life  of  th^t  unfortunate  prin- 
ces to  the  fecurity  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Whilft 
vrar,  confufion,  axjjd  the  miferies  which  attend  theni» 
raged  in  the  dominions  of  thpfe  who  befit  their  wxx 
at  the   difturbance   of  ^er  roy.ernment ;   ihe  pre? 
ferved  her  fubjeSs  in  peace  and  in  plenty.     Whilft 
the  glory  of  the  nation  was  carried  high  by  atchieve* 
ments  in  war ;  the  riches  and  the  ftrengch  of  it  were 
raifed  by  the  arts  of  peace  to'fuch  a  degree,  as  for- 
mer ages  had  never  feen,  and  as  we  of  this  agf  feel 
hfi  the  confequences.     Well  therefore  might  my  Lord 
Bacon^  fpeaking  of  Queen  Eliv^beih^  fay,  *  "  A« 
^^  for  her  gov/e;nment,  I  a/furje  myfelf  I  fliall  not 
^*  exceed,  if  i  do  af^rm  that  thi^  part  of  the  ifland 
^  never  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times ;  an4 
<^  yet  not  through  the  calmnef;  of  the  feafpn,  bu( 
*f  through  the  wifdpm  of  her  regiment." 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  difficulties  and 
CO  the  fuQcefs  ^hich  attended  Queen  Eli^eib^  it  is 

f  Advancement  of  learniug,  lib.  i. 
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(Itnig  to  confider  the  caufe,  iK^hich  produced  the  ftu-v 
'pendous  effefis  of  her  reign.  Now  this  caufe  is,  1 
think,  very  plain.  She  was  wife  enough  to  fed 
dearly  intb  the  nature  of  that  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  (be  was  placed ;  and  to  know  that 
•  **  the  ftJpreme  head  of  fiich  a  government  owes  £t 
•*  fupreme  fervice  to  the  whole."  She  was  wife 
enough  to  know  that  to  be  pcrx^erful,  fhe  mud  eithef 
ufurp  on  her  people,  deceive  them,  or  gain  them. 
The  two  firft,  flie  faw,  were  hard,  dangerous  an<i 
diihonorable.  The  laft,  (he  faw,  was  eafy,  fafe  and 
gloriotis.  Her  head  and  her  heart  concurred  fo  de* 
lermine  her  choice.  She  made  herfelf  very  foon  th6 
moil  popular  perfoti  in  the  kingdom.  Iti  her  reign'^ 
the  fenfe  of  the  court,  the  fenfe  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  were  the  fame ;  and 
whenever  (he  exerted  her  own  ftrcngth,  (he  exerted 
the  whole  (Irengch  of  the  nation.  Nothing  (he  a^ed 
was  ever  refufed  by  parliament ;  becaufe  (be  afked 
nothing  which  would  have  b^en  refufed  by  the  pea- 
pie..  She  threw  herfelf  fo  iotireiy  on  rbe  affeftions 
of  her  fubje^ts,  that  (he  feemed  to  decline  ill  other 
teiiUTt  of  the  crown.  At  leaft,  (he  was  not  very  (<> 
licitous  about  clearing  her  titl6  to  it  by  defcent.  Ah 
ad,  declaring  her  right  according  to  the  order  of 
fucceffion  fettled  in  parliament  thirty-five  Henry  ih^ 
Eighth  contented  her  j  and  (he  neglcfted  the  pre- 
caution, which  her  fitter  had  taken,  in  getting  the 
adl,  which  excluded  them  both  from  the  crown,  re- 
tfealed,  as  faf  as  it  t^lated  to  herfelf.  The  particu- 
lar reafons  of  her  conduct,  in  this  cafe,  might  per- 
haps be  gueifed  at  with  more  probability  than  they 
have  been;  but  certainly  one  general  reafon  out- 
weighed  them  all  in  the  mind  of  this  h'eroical  prin^ 
cefs.  She  knew  that  however  the  fubilety  of  lawyers 
and  political  cafuifts  ijiight  influence  opinions,  nothing 
but  herownconduft  could  give  her  the  hearts  of  her 

*  Sec  Natt.  BacmU  HJft.  and  PoU  Difcourfc^ 
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people.  Thefe  fhe  deemed  her  great  fecmity* 
Thefe  (he  acquired;  and  the  little  glofles,  which 
might  have  been  put  on  her  title,  Ihe  defpifed. 
The  being  not  only  tied  but  knit  to  her  people  was 
her  aim ;  and  fhe  purfued  this  great  point  of  view 
on  all  occafions  ;  the  leaft,  as  well  as  the  greateft  $ 
and  even  on  thofe,  where  ihe  thought  it  neceflary 
to  refufe  or  to  reprimand.  Nature,  as  well  as  art, 
fitted  her  for  this  condufl.  She  had  dignity  with- 
out pride/  She  was  affable  without  finking  into 
low  familiarity-;  and  when  fhe  courted  her  people^ 
fhe  courted  them  like  a  queen.  This  popularity 
was  fometimes  carried  fo  far,  both  in  her  manners, 
and  in  her  expreffions,  that  her  enemies  have  en- 
deavored  to  make  it  pafs  for  grofs^  and  fulfome  af- 
fe£tation,  and  for  fuch,  indeed,  it  ought  to  have 
pafled  if  it  had  gone  alone.  It  might  have  fhocked, 
inftead  of  alluring,  if  it  had  not  been  feconded  by 
every  aftion  of  her  life,  and  contradided  by  none. 
—Let  us  now  confider  tlierefore,  in  fome  inllances, 
what  that  condud  was,  which  convinced  her  peo- 
ple fo  intirely  of  her  goodnefs  and  her  wifdom  j 
and  which  procured  her  fuch  large  returns  of  gra- 
titude, of  duty,  of  affe^ion  and  zeal. 


LETTER 
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J\  FIRST  and  eflential  condition,  towards  ob- 
taining the  love  and  confidence  of  a  free  people, 
is  to  be  neither  feared  nor  defpifed  by  them.     Queen 
Elizabeth  was,  at  no  time,  in  any  danger  of  the  lat« 
ter  J  and  (he  foon  put  herfelf  above  all  the  fufpici- 
ons,  which  might  have  expofed  her  to  the  former. 
The  only  difference   between    her    and   her  par- 
liament,   which    carried    any  paffion    or    unkind- 
nefs  with  it,  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  reign. 
It  was  founded  on  the  apprehenfiona  of  the  dangers 
which  would  arife  after  her  death,  if  the  fucceffidn 
was  not  fixed  during  her  life.     But  we  do  not  find 
the  leaft  infinuation  of  any  jealoufy  of  her  govern- 
ment ;  though  the  heat  of  both  houfes,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  too  great  to  have  concealed  any  uneafi- 
nefs,  which  bad  Iain  at  their  hearts.     That  (lie  was 
fond  enough  of  her  prerogative  is  certain :  but  then 
(he  took  care  that  it  (hould  never  be  grievous ;  or 
that  if  it  was  fo,  on  fome  occafions,  to  particular 
perfons,  it  (hould  appear,  by  the  occafions  tbem- 
felves,  and  by  the  manner  of  exercifmg  it,  fpecious 
t&  the  public— The  prerogative  certainly  run  high 
in  thofe  days..    Her  grandfather  had  raifed  it  by 
cunning,  and  her  father   by  violence.     The  power 
of  the  privy   council  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  cen- 
foiian  power  of  the  ftar-chamber  in  criminal   af- 
fairs, as  my  Lord  Baron  very  properly  ftiles  it,  took  too 
much  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  and  of  the  common 
plcaft  out  of  their  proper  channels,  and*  '*  ferved 

*  Bac,  Hift.  and  Pol.  IhTc. 
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**  rather  to  fcare  men  from  doing  wrong,  than  id 
*'  do  any  man   right.'* — But  the  exercife  of  thefe 
powers  having  continued  in  four  preceding  reigns, 
the  people  were  accuftomed  to  it ;  and  care  being 
taken  to  give  no  flagrant  occafipn  of  clamor  againft 
it,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  it  was  borne,  without 
oppofitiun  or  murmur,  in  a  reign  as  popular  as  this. 
Th.e   high-commiflion  court,  that  we  may  quote 
another  indancc,  had  no  doubt  very  extraordinary 
powers.      The   bifhops,    who   held  the    principal 
fway  in  it,  exercifed  by    thefe  means   two    very 
great  authorities  at  the  fame  lime ;  one,  as  ordina- 
ries in  their  diocefes ;  the  other,  as  judges  in  this 
court ;    fo  that   they   might   fine   and  imprifon,  as 
well  as  excommunicate  and  deprive.     Now,  it  is 
not  very  probable,  that  the  parliatnenr,  who  thought 
the  Rrll  of  thefe  powers  too  much,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  attempts   made  againft  it,   in  the  twenty- 
eighth  yearot  this  reign,  were  very  well  pleafed  to 
ice  the  fecond  in  the  fame  hands.     However,  the 
flcadinefs  of  the  queen,  in  maintaining  this  part  of 
the  prerogative,  which   had  been  given   her,  was 
the  lefs  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  unfettled  flatc 
of  religion  at  this  time ;  of  the  great  moderation 
of  the  bifhops  in  thefe  early  days  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  of  the  prudent   manner,  in  which  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  high-commiffion  court  was  ex©* 
cuted. 

The  eflFcGs  of  a  bare-faced  prerogative  are  not 
the  mod  dangerous  to  liberty,  for  this  reafon ; 
becaufe  they  are  open  ;  beciufe  the  alarm  they 
give  is  commonly  greater  than  the  progrefs  they 
make ;  and  whilO:  a  particular  man  or  two  are 
crufl)ed  by  them,  a  whole  nation  is  put  on  its 
guard. — I'he  moit  dangerous  attacks  on  liberty 
arc  thofe  which  furprize,  or  undermine  ;  which  are 
owing  to  powers,  given  under  pretence  of  fome  ar- 
gent necdliry  ;  to  powers,  popular  and  reafonable, 
perhaps,  ir  f  rft;  but  fuch  as  ought  not  to  become 
>-  fettled 
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fettled  artd  confirmed  by  a  long  exercife ;  and  yet 
are  rendered  perpetual  by  art  and  management ;  and, 
in  a  great  degree^  by  the  nature  of  thefe  powers  them* 
felves.  Examples  of  this  kind,  might  be  produced 
from  the  Spanifh  and  other  hlftofies*  But  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  far  from  fetting  any  fuch  example. 
She  fhewed  her  moderation,  in  defiring  no  fufpici- 
ous  powers,  as  welj  as  in  the  exercife  of  her  prero- 
gative ;  and  this  moderation  was  the  mofe  remark-' 
able,  becaufe  no  prince  ever  had  the  pretence  of  ne- 
ccffity  to  urge  on  ftronger  appearances.  Her  whole 
reign  may  be  almoft  called  a  ftate  of  defenfive  and  of- 
fenfive  war,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ;  in  the 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  She  ventured  to  go 
through  this  ftate,  if  it  was  a  venture,  without  the 
help  of  a  ftanding  army.  The  people  of  England 
had  feen  none,  from  the  days  of  Richard  the  Se* 
cond ;  and  this  cautious  queen  might  perhaps  ima- 
gine, that  the  exartiple  of  his  reign  and  thofe  of 
other^  countries,  where  ftanding  armies  were  efta- 
bliflied,  would  beget  jealoufies  in  the  minds  of  her 
people,  and  diminifti  that  aft'eftion,  which  (he  efteem-. 
ed  and  found  to  be  the  greateft  fecurity  of  her  p^r- 
fon,  and  the  greateft  ftrength  of  her  government* 
"Whenever  ftie  wanted  troops  her  fubjefls  flocked  to 
her  ftandard ;  and  her  teign  aflfords  moft  illuftri- 
ous  proofs,  that  all  the  ends  of  fecurity,  and  of 
glofy  too,  may  be  anfwered  in  this  ifland,  without 
the  charge  and  danger  of  the  expedient  juft  menti- 
oned. 

This  affertion  will  not  be  contradifled  by  thofe, 
who  recoUefit  in  how  many  places,  and  on  how  ma-' 
ny  occafions  her  forces  fought  and  conquered  thci 
beft  difciplined  veteran  troops  in  Europe,  Other 
examples  might  be  brought  to  Ihew  how  careful 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
might  give  the  leaft  umbrage  to  her  people.     But 

Vol.  I.  D  d  we 
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we  have  faid  enough  on  this  head.     Let  us  proceetT 
to  another. 

The  conduft  (he  held,  A^th  refpeO:  to  parties,  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked  ;  becaufe  the  moderation,  the 
wifdom,  and  the  equity,  which  fhe  (hewed  in  ir, 
contributed  very  much  to  cool  the  ferinent  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  ;  by  which  (he  had  time  to- 
captivate  the  good  will  of  her  people  ;  to  fettle  her 
government ;  to  edablifh  her  authority ;  and  eveo^ 
to  change  the  national  religion,  with  little  contra-^ 
diflion,-  and  without  any  diflurbance. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  indignities  (he  had  fuSer- 
ed,  and  all  the  dangers  (he  had  run,  before  her  ac* 
ceffion,  feveral  perlbns  were  reftored,  and  not  a 
raan  was  attainted  in  her  firft  parliament.  The 
(leps  1  have  mentioned  being  onc«  'made,  (he  flood 
on  firmer  ground,  and  had  lefs  to  fear  from  the  fpi^ 
rit  of  faction.  This  clemency  once  (hewn,  (he 
-could,  more  fafely  and  with  greater  reafon,  exercife 
feverity,  when  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace 
made  it  neceffary. 

The  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  the  ftandard,  to 
which  (he  proportioned  her  conduft*  She  was  far 
from  cafling  herfelf  with  precipitation  and  violence 
exen  into  that  party  which  (he  favored,  and  on  which 
alone  (he  refolved  to  dependt  She  was  far  from  in- 
flaming their  fpirirs  againil  the  adverfe  party  ;  and 
farther  (till  from  pulhing  any  fort  of  men,  puri- 
tans, and  even  papifts,  into  defpair ;  or  provoking 
them  to  deferve  punilliment,  that  (lie  might  have  a 
pretence  to  inflid  it.  She  parfued  lier  own  fcheme 
(teadily;  but  (he  purfued  it  gradually;  and  accom- 
panied it  with  all  the  artful  circumflances  which 
could  foften  the  minds  of  men,  and  induce  thofe, 
who  were  the  moft  averfe  to  her  meafures,  to  bear 
them  at  leaft  patiently.  On  thefe  principles  (he  pro* 
cecdedj  in  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign. 

To 
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^  the  papifts  fhe  ufed  great  lenity ;  till  the  bull 
of  Pius  ^intus,  and  the  rebellion,  and  other  at- 
teitipts,  confequent  upon  it,  obliged  her  to  procure 
new  laws,  and  execute  more  rigor.  Yet  even  then 
fhe  diftinguiflied  '  "  papifts  in  confcience  from  pa- 
"  pifts  in  faction."  She  made  the  fame  diftinftion 
with  regard  to  the  puritans,  **  Their  zeal  was  not 
**  condemned  ;  only  their  violence  was.foraetimes 
**  cenfured  ;*'  until  they  attempted  to  fet  up  their 
own  difcipline  in  oppofition  to  that  which  had  been 
eftablilhed  by  national  authority  ;  until  their  motives 
appeared  to  be  "  no  more  zeal,  no  more  confcience, 
**  fays  Secretary  Walftngham^  but  mere  faftion  and 
«  divifion/'  ^ 

Thus  cautious  and  fteady  was  the  conduft  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  towyds  parties ;  fteady  to  the  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  Varied  in  the  application,  as  the 
behavior  of  parties  tdVards  her  government  varied  ; 
not  as  fuccefs  abroad>  or  the  change  of  fervants  at 
home,  might  have  influenced  that  of  a  prince  of  in*** 
ferior  abilities.  What  has  been  faid  relates  to  parties 
in  the  nation ;  for  as  to  parties  at  court,  the  conduct 
of  this  queen,  though  direfted  to  the  fame  general 
end,  feems  to  have  been  different.  In  the  nation 
flie  chofe  one  party.  She  rendered  the  fyftem  of  that 
patty  the  fyftem  of  the  whole.  By  this  eftablifli- 
ment,  the  other  parties  became  fo  many  fadtions;  and 
by  the  conduft  we  have  defcribed,  fhe  defeated  and 
difarmed  thefe  faftions.  At  court,  fee  countenanced 
and  perhaps  fomented  the  parties,  which  different 
charadters  and  different  interefts  created.  But  how- 
ever that  was,  fhe  found  means  to  attach  them  all  to 
herfeliF;  and  fhe  found  this  benefit  by  keeping  her 
ear  open  to  them  all,  that  the  truth  could  not  be 

concealed  from  her  by  the  moft  powerful  of  her  mini- 

« 
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flers ;  as  we  have  explained  in  a  former  letter;  trpoo 
this  fubjeft-  Onher  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Ibe  re- 
tained thirteen  of  her  fiber's  counfellors,  and  ba- 
lanced them  by  no  more  than  eight  of  her  own  reli- 
gion. "  On  thofe,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  which 
"  flie  afterwards  admitted  into  the  miniftry,  fays 
*^  Cambden^  ^  beftowed  her  favors  with  fo  much 
*'  caution  and  fo  little  didindion,  as  to  prevent  ei- 
"  ther  party  from  gaining  the  afcendant  over  her; 
**  whereby  fhe  remained  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  and 
**  preferved  both  their  aBfe&ions  and  her  own  power 
"  and  authority  entire." 

The  favors,  by  which  fhe  diftinguiflied  the  Earls 
alLelceJler  and  EJfex^  are  not   exceptions,  in  the 
courfe  of  fo  long  a  reign,   fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
truth  of  this  general  obfervation.      Befides,   both 
thefe  lords  felt  the  weight  of  her  difpieafure,  nay, 
one  of  them,  the  rigor  of  her  juftice,  when  they  prc- 
fumed  too  much  on  her  favor,  and  fwerved  from 
their  duty.     The  fingular  confidence  which  Ihe  placed 
in  Cecily  and  fome  others  of  her  minifters,  cannot 
be  quoted  in  oppofitbn  to  it ;  for  if  fhe  didinguifhed 
them,  it  was  rather  by  their  labors,  than  the  favors 
fhe  heaped  on  them.     She  fupported  them  indeed 
againft  their  enemies ;  but  then  ihe  merit  of  thefe 
men  was   far  from    being    problematical.      Their 
works  teftified  daily  for  them,  in  bold  and  well  con- 
certed enterprizes ;  in  wife  and  well  conduced  ne- 
gociations.     The  people  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
fervices,  as  wcil  as  the  prince.      They  were  juftified 
in  the  nation,. as  well  as  fupported  at  court.     In 
fhort,  by  this  difcernment  of  fpirits,  by  this  fkilful 
management  of  parties,   witliout  the  help  of  mili- 
tary  force,  unlefs  in  aftual  rebellions.  Queen  Eltza^ 
heth  preferved  her  people  in  tranquillity;  though 
there   pa  fled     not  an    hour    in   her   whole   reign, 
without  fome  intrigue  againft  her  life  and  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

This 
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This  moderation,  in  afluming  and  cxercifing 
power,  might  have  been  illuftrated  more,  and  evinc- 
ed againft  all  the  little  cavils  made,  and  to  be  made, 
if  we  had  not  avoided  too  great  prolixity.  But  it 
is  time  to  haften  to  the  confideration  of  fome  other 
•parts  of  her  condufl:. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  accufed  of  avarice  by  her 
enemies ;  and  perhaps  (he  was  fo  by  fome  o^  her 
friends.  Among  that  hungry  crew,  which  attends 
all  courts  for  the  loaves  and  the  fifhes,  fhe  could  not 
efcape  this  charge.  But  furcly  the  nation  had  rea- 
fon  to  applaud  her  frugality.  Her  grandfather 
hoarded  up  riches:  Her  father  diffipated  them. 
The  confequence  under  both  thefe  princes  was,  that 
every  flight  occafion  became  a  fufficient  pretence 
to  a&  for  fubfidies ;  nay,  they  were  afked  and  grant- 
ed too,  when  even  the  flight^ft  occafion  did  not 
exift.  They  were  afked  by  Henry  the  Seventh  for 
wars  which  he  never  intended  to  make ;  and  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  for  refifting  invafions  which  were 
never  defigned  againft  him.  Thus  was  the  nation 
equally  oppreffed  by  the  avarice  of  one,  and  by  the 
profufion  of  the  other. 

But  Queen  Elizabeth  neither  hoarded  up  nor  la. 
vifhed  away;  and  it  is  juftly  to  be  queftioned  whe- 
ther any  example  of  a  prudent  oeconomy  in  private 
life,  can  be  produced  equal  to  that  which  (he  prailif- 
ed  in  the  whole  management  of  her  affairs.  The  fa- 
mous Burleigh  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  he  never  cared  to 
"  fee  the  treafufy  fwell  like  a  difordered  fpleen, 
^*  when  the  other  parts  of  the  common-wealth  were 
*'  in  a  confumption ;  and  his  miftrefs  thought  that 
"  money,  in  the  pockets  of  her  fubjec^s,  \j'as  better 
*'  placed  than  in  her  own  exchequer.*'  Surely, 
thefe  maxims  were  wife,  as  well  as  popular.  If  a 
prince  amaffes  wealth,  to  hoard  it  up,  like  Henry 
the  Seventh,  it  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  and  loft  to  the 

public. 
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public.  If  he  fquanders  it  away,  like  Henry  At 
JEighth,  he  will  enrich  particular  men,  and  iinpo?e* 
riih  the  (late.  But  whilft  thefe  treafures  remain  in 
the  purfe  of  the  fubjedt,  they  circulate  in  com- 
nierce  ;  they  increafe  the  common  (lock ;  and  they 
increafe  by  confequence  the  riches  of  a  prince  like 
Queen  Elizabeth  j  for  to  fpch  ^  prince  this  purfe  will 
be  always  open. 

As  immenfe  as  the  expences  were,  which  Ihe 
found  herfelf  obliged  to  make  from  the  moment  flie 
afcended  the  thrpne,  (he  received  nothing  in  taxes 
from  her  people  till  the  fixth  year  of  her  reign. 
The  taxes  then  given,  were  given  by  way  of  retri- 
bution ;  which  was  generally  the  method  in  her  time. 
}n  former  reigns,  the  people  granted  aids,  not  with- 
out a  general  communication  at  leaft  of  the  ufes,  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied  ;  but  often  without  a 
fudScient  affurance  that  they  fliould  be  fo  applied. 
Iq  this  reign  that  inethod  of  proceeding  w^is  inverted- 

The  pripce  in  the  world  whq  deferved  to  be  truft- 
^d  mod,  defined  to  be  fo  tl^e  leaft.  The  aids  which 
flie  had  front  her  people,  were  not  fo  properly 
grants,  as  reimburifements  of  money,  advanced  for 
national  fervices.— And  what  fervices  ?  For  eftabliih- 
ing  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  for  defending  England  ; 
for  refcuing  Scotland  ;  for  ■  c?irrying  on  a  fuccefbful 
war  againft  an  opulent  and  potent  enemy  ;  for  adift- 
ing  the  fubjefts  and  even  the  kings  of  France ; 
for  fupporting  the  people  pf  the  Netherlands ;  for 
refining  the  debafed  coin  ;  for  paying  all  the  debts, 
and  reftoring  the  credit  of  the  crown  ;  for  providing 
ammunition  at  home,  which  before  this  time  we  had 
been  always  obliged  to  purchafe  j^broad ;  for  im- 
proving both  home  and  foreign  tarde;  (or  rebuilding 
and  augmenting  the  navy ;  and  for  doing  all  this, 
without  any  burtbenfome  impofition  on  the  people; 
as  the  parliament  more  than  once  acknowledged. 

^      It 
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It  was  fo  much  a  maxim  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  to 
fave  for  the  public,  not  for  herfelf ;  and  to  mea- 
fure  her  riches  by  the  riches  of  the  nation,  not  by 
the  treafures  flie  had  in  her  coffers  ;  that  fhe  re- 
fufed  fupplies  offered,  .and  remitted  payments  of 
Supplies  granted,  when  fhe  found  that  fhe  was  able 
to  carry  on  the  public  fervice  without '  them.  The 
two  great  principles  of  that  oeconomy,  which  en- 
abled her  to  do  fo  much  for  her  people,  and  to 
opprefs  them  fo  little,  feem  to  have  been  thefe. 
Tirfl,  fhe  made  the  moft  of  her  revenues ;  not  by 
tormenting  and  racking  her  fubjefts,  like  Henry 
the  Seventh,  but  by  keeping  a  ftriftliand  over  her 
officers,  and  hindering  .them  from  enriching  them- 
felves,  either  by  direft  fraud,  or  by  a  clandelline 
management,  which  may  be  juftly  termed  indireft 
fraud,  and  is  often  more  pernicious  than  the  other. 
— Secondly,  fhe  praftiftd  that  fuperior  oeconomy, 
of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  a  former  paper,  with 
the  utmoft  ability,  Whart  could  be  done  by  wif- 
dom,  or  courage,  Ihe  never  attempted  by  mon«y;; 
nor  expefted  that  her  fubjefts  fhould  buy  her  out  of 
difficulties.  Strong  at  home,  fhe  affefted  little  to 
lean  on  foreign  help.  As  her  alliance  was  often 
courted,  and  fhe  feldom  courted  that  of  others,  it 
was  in  her  power,  and  fhe  took  the  advantage,  to 
engage  in  too  expence,  but  fuch  as  the  interefl  of 
.  her  kingdom  rendered  immediately  neceffary.  To 
this  interefl  stlone  fhe  proportioned  her  expence. 
This  was  the  fole  rule  of  her  conduft.  The  Hu- 
genots,  whom  flie  aflifted  in  their  firfl  war,  made 
their  peace  without  her,  and  affifted  to  retake  from 
ter  the  places  {he  had  bargained  for  with  them  ; 
yet  fhe  helped  them,  in  the  wars  which  followed, 
wth  hei  troops,  her  fhips,  and  her  money.  The 
Dutch  had  given  her  no  caufe  to  complain  of  their 
'behavior.    Yet  when  France  abandoned  them  at^ 

the 
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the  treaty  of  Vervjns,  and  they  had  do  fupport  but 
hers  remaining,  (he  made  a  new  bargain  with  them, 
and  leflened  her  own  charge ;  becaufe  fhe  knew 
they  were  able,  at  that  time,  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

In  all  thefe  expences,  fte  was  careful  neither  to 
ftarve  nor  overfeed  the  caufe,  while  it  lafted  ;  and 
fhe  frequently  Stipulated  a  repayment ;  which  Ihe 
plight  exaft  afterwards,  if  fhe  found  reafon  fo  to 
do ;  or  which  (he  might  remit,  and  thereby  create 
a  fecond  obligation  to  her,  if  (he  found  her  ac- 
count in  fuch  an  inftance  pf  generofity.  <^een 
Elizabeth  was  not  only  thus  frugal  for  her  people, 
but  perpetually  attentive  to  the  methods  of  enrich- 
ing them.  In  the  very  fir  ft  parliament  which  fhe 
held,  amid  ft  the  moft  important  affairs ;  fuch  as  the 
fettlement  of  the  crown  on  her  own  head;  the 
change  of  religion,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
church  ;  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  trade^ 
and  increafe  of  fhipping,  were  not  forgot. 

We  might  purfue  the  fame  pbfervation  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign,  both  in  parliament 
and  out  of  it ;  and  fhew,  in  numberlefs  inftances, 
how  fhe  rofe  to  the  higheft,  and  defcended  even  to 
the  loweft  circumftances,  which  in  any  degree  af. 
fecled  the  trade  and  navigation  of  her  fubjefts. 
We  might  fhew  the  advantages  fhe  took^  in  thefe 
refpefts,  not  only  of  the  faults  committed  by 
other  governments,  but  of  the  misfortunes  of 
other  countries.  In  a  word,  we  might  fcew 
how  war  itfelf,  one  pf  the  greateft  public  calami- 
ties, inftead  of  impoverifhing,  became  a  fource 
of,  riches  to  this  nation,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Ihe  made  it. 

But  thefe  particulars  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
bounds  we  have  prefcribed  to  ourfelyes.  In  general, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that,  befide  the  fpirlt  of  induftry, 

which 
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which  exergifed  itfelf  at  home.  Queen  Elizabeth 
raifed  and  puQied  to  the  higheft  degree,  by  the  pro- 
teftion  and  encouragement  (he  gave,  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
covering  new  countries,  making  new  Settlements, 
and  opening  new  veins  of  trade.  The  force  of  this 
firft  impreffion  has  iafted  long  araongft  us.  Com- 
merce has  thrived  under  neglefts  and  difcourage- 
mjent.  It  has  fubfifted  under  oppreffions  and  ob- 
ftruSions ;  and  the  fpirit  of  it  is  not  yet  extin- 
guilhed  by  that  of  ftockjobbing  ;  though  the  fpirit 
of  ftockjobbing  be  to  that  of  trade,  what  the  fpirit 
of  fadion  is  to  that  of  liberty.  The  tendency  of 
both  is  to  advance  the  intereft  of  a  few  worthlefs  in- 
dividuals, at  the  expence  of  the  whole  community. 
The  confequence  of  both,  if  ever  they  prevail  to 
the  ruin  of  trade  and  liberty,  mufl:  be,  that  the 
iiarpies  will  ftarve  in  themidft  of  imaginary  wealth ; 
and  that  the  children  of  faftion,  like  the  iron  race 
of  Cadmus^  will  deflroy  one  another. 

Before  Queen  EltT^abethh  reign,  the  commerce 
of  England  was  confined  and  poor.  In  her  reign, 
it  extended  itfelf  over  all  the  known,  and  even  m- 
to  the  unknown,  parts  of  the  world.  We  traded 
to  the  north,  and  opened  our  paflage  into  Muf.. 
covy.  We  carried  our  merchandife  up  the  Duina, 
down  the  Volga,  and  acrofs  the  Cafpian  Sea  into 
Perfia. 

Our  merchants  vifited  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  all 
the  countries  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and  foUow- 
'ing  the  tracks  of  the  Venetians  into  the  Eaft-Indies, 
they  foon  followed  the  Portuguefe  thither  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  went  thither  through 
the  South  Sea,  and  failed  round  the  world.  In  the 
Weft-Indies,  they  not  only  traded,  but  eftabliflied 
themfelves,  in  fpight  of  all  the  power  of  Spain. 

Before  Queen  Elizabeth^  reign  the  fleet  of  EngT 
land  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  even  in  the  days  of 

her 
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her  father,  if  I  miftake  not,  we  were  forced  to 
borrow  or  hire  (hips  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dant- 
zic,  and  other  places. 

In  her  reign,  it  foon  grew  to  fuch  a  number  and 
ftrength,  that  it  became  terrible  to  the  greafeft:  ma- 
ritime powers  of  Europe. 

On  fuch  foundations  were  the  riches  and  power 
of  this  kingdom  laid  by  Careen  Ehxaheih  ;  and  tbefe 
were  fonie  of  the  means  Ihe  .  employed  to  gain  the 
affections  of  her  fubjecls.  Can  we  be  furprifed  i/ 
fee  fucceeded  ? 


LETTER 
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UEEN  Elizabeth  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  her  fubjefts,  not  only  by  the  conduft 
which  fhe  held  at  home,  but  by  that  which  (lie 
held  in  the  management  of  the  national  intereft 
abroad. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  foine  particulars 
of  the  former.  It  remains  that  we  give  the  leaft 
imperfeft  ideas  we  are  able  of  the  latter,  and  that 
we  apply  the  whole  great  example  of  this  reign,  to 
confirm  the  doftrines  we  have  advanced. 

Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  have  eftabliflied  and 
preferved,  as  (he  did,  the  tranquillity  of  her  peo- 
pie  in  the  midft  of  difturbance,  nor  their  fecurity 
in  the  midft  of  danger,  if  fhe  had  not  taken  fome 
(hare  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  She  took 
therefore  fuch  a  fhare  as  the  intereft  of  England 
neceifarily  required  at  that  time ;  and  (lie  condufied 
herfelf  in  the  management  of  it  with  wifdom  and 
addrefs  fuperior  to  any  of  her  predeceffors* 

Her  fifter  had  been  rendered  by  bigotry  an  egre- 
gious bubble  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Perfuaded  by 
her  hufband,  and  deceived  by  her  minifters,  (he 
was  fo  likewife  very  fatally  in  the  quarrel  which 
broke  out  between  France  and  Spain.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  affenting  to  her  marriage  with  a  foreign 
,  prince,  had  impofed  fuch  conditions,  as  were  judged 
fufEcient  to  preferve  the  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  independency  of  the  kingdom » 

Philip 
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Philip  had  fworn  to  the  obfervation  of  thefe  con* 
ditions.  Such  of  them,  as  he  had  not  cither  time, 
or  opportunity,  or  temptation  to  break,  were  ob- 
ferved  ;  but  the  others  proved  too  weak  to  hold 
him.  Thus,  for  inflance,  we  do  not-  find  that  he 
enriched  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  England.  He 
is  faid,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  brought  hither 
very  great  treafures ;  and  his  father  had  trufted  the 
diftribution  of  an  immenfe  fum  to  Gardiner:  fo 
that  if  he  bribed  the  nation,  it  was  with  his  own 
money,  not  theirs  ;  but  he .  engaged  the  nation  in 
a  war  with  France,  becaufe  France  broke  with 
Spain  ;  not^vithllanding  the  exprefs  condiaon  madfe 
by  parliament,  •  **  that  the  match  fliould  not  at  all 
"  derogate  from  the  league  lately  concluded  be- 
*'  twixt  the  queen  of  England  and  the  king  of 
"  France,  but  the  peace  ftiould  remain  inviolate 
*'  between  the  Englifli  and  the  French." 

This  facrifice  of  the  national  to  a  foreign  intereft 
coft  us  Calais;  a  conqueft,  which  the  French  looked 
upon  as  a  compenfation  for  near  two  hundred  other 
places,  which  they  were  obliged,  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  to  give  up  to  Philip.  Boulogne  had  been 
facrificed  in  the  preceding  reign,  not  to  a  foreign 
intereft,  but  to  that  of  the  minifter,  Dudley  Earl 
of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland* 
The  people  were  willing  and  able  to  aflert  their 
right,  and  to  defend  their  pofTeffion  ;  but  the  fitua- 
lion  of  the  minifter,  and  the  fchemes  of  private 
intereft,  which  he  was  carrying  on  at  home,  required 
that  he  fhould  avoid,  at  any  rate,  a  war,  even  a  de- 
tenfive  war.  In  fiiort  Boulogne,  for  which  France 
had  engaged  to  give  two  millions,  was  delivered  up 
for  four  hundred  ihoufand  crowns  ;  and  the  very 
fame  minifter,  who  lud  oppofed  with  violence  all 

*   Cjrrl'Jen. 
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the  public  confiderations^  urged  by  the  proteftor 
for  yielding  this  place,  yielded  it  to  purchafe  a  treaty 
oeceffary  for  himfelf,  detrimental  and  diQionorable 
to  the  nation. 

We  have  faid  enough,  in  a  former  letter,  con- 
cerning the  wild  conduft  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
foreign  afiFairs ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  any 
.farther  back.  Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  fhew 
the  oppofition  between  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  that  of  her  predeceffors.  She  was  neither  de- 
ceived, like  them,  by  her  minifters  ;  nor  betrayed 
by  her  paffions,  to  ferve  any  other  intereft  at  the 
expence  of  England. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  from  many  inftances, 
how  careful  (he  was  *  to  avoid  every  thing,  which 
might  even  warp  the  fteady  tenor  of  her  conducl 
in  this  refped.  As  long  as  (he  had  no  real  intereft 
di(tind:  from  that  of  the  country  (he  governed,  (he 
knew  that  no  fiftitious  intereft  could  be  iropofed 
on  her.  She  kept  herfelf  therefore  clear  of  any 
fuch  real  intereft,  and  thought  that  the  crown  of 
England  deferved  her  fole,  her  undivided  care. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  her  behavior  in  all  the 
treaties  of  marriage  propofed  to  her.  We  (hall  not 
engage  in  that  difquifition.  But  this,  we  think, 
cannot  be  controverted  ;  that  if  ever  (he  was  in 
earneft  refolved  to  marry,  (he  was  fo  when  the  ar- 
ticles of  marriage  between  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  were  figned.  It  is  hardly  poflTible,  as  Rapin 
obferves,  to  account  for  her  conduft  on  this  occ% 
fion  by  any  other  principle.  Now  upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  what  motive  could  determine  her  to  break 
this  match  in  fo  abrupt  a  manner  ?  The  reafons  urged 
by  Cambden^  and  other  writers  in  general,  prove 
too  much.  They  fefve  rather  to  prove  that  (lie 
(hould  not  have  entered  into  thefe  engagements  at 

all. 
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all,  than  to  account  for  her  breaking  th^m  as  fbtf 
did.  But  among  the  reafons,  on  which  Waljtngbam 
infilled,  when  he  was  fent  into  France  upon  this 
occafion,  we  may  obferve  one  in  particular,  founded 
on  a  fad,  which  happened  after  the  figning  of  the 
articles ;  and  which  accounts  for  the  queen's  con- 
dud  in  this  cafe  agreeably  to  principles,  on  which 
Ihe  proceeded  in  all  others.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  accepted  the  fovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries. 
By  this  ftep,  he  had  engaged  himfelf  in  a  war  with 
Spain ;  and  the  queen  would  not,  on  his  account, 
engage  her  people  in  it,  *  **  defiring  nothing  more 
''  than  that  by  this  marriage  the  realm  might  be 
"  preferved  in  peace  and  tranquillity." 

She  might  incline  to  marry  this  prince,  under  all 
the  limitations  and  referves  contained  in  the  articles, 
whilfl:  he  had  no  dominions  on  the  Continent ;  and 
yet  ftart  backwards  and  refolve  to  break  the  match, 
as  foon  (he  faw  him  adually  poflfefled  of  the  fove^ 
reignty  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Nay,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  againft  hiftorical  pro- 
bability, that  (he  never  defigned  to  confummate  her 
marriage,  though  (he  entered  into  articles,  yet  there 
will  {lit!  remain  no  reafonable  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fudden  refolution  (he  took  of  breaking  at 
this  precife  point  of  time ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that 
ihe  thought  this  reafon  the  (Irongeft  and  the  moft 
unanfwerable  of  all  thofe  which  could  be  urged  in 
excufe  of  a  meafure  liable  to  feveral  obje&ions,. 
agd  fome  very  inconvenient  contingencies. 

There  were  few  things,  which  (he  had  more  at 
heart  than  refcuing  the  Netherlands  from  the  Spa^ 
nifh  yoke ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  foreign  affairs,  to  which  (he  give  greater 
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attention.  Even  at  this  time,  flie  fupplied  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  with  very  confiderable  fums,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  enterprize  ;  and  about  four  years  after- 
wards, fhe  efpoufed  more  openly  the  caufe  of  thefe 
provinces,  by  making  a  treaty  with  the  States,  and  by 
fending  an  array  to  their  afliltance*  But  as  flie  would 
not  marry  a  prince  who  was  their  fovereign,  fo  fhe 
would  not  accept  this  fovereignty,  when  it  was  of- 
fered direftly  to  her.  She  perfilted  in  avoiding  an 
engagement,  which  might  in  its  confequence  carry 
her  farther  than  the  intereft  of  England  required ; 
or  oblige  her  to  make  greater  efforts  than  were  con- 
fident with  that  eafy  and  floriftiing  ftate,  in  which 
flie  refolved  to  preferve  her  own  people. 

Much  more  might  be  faid ;  but  this  may  fufficp 
to  fhew  what  the  firil  and  fundamental  piinciple  was, 
by  which  Queen  Elizabeth  governed  herfelf  in  ail 
foreign  affairs.  She  confidered  the  intereft  of  no 
kingdom,  no  ftate,  nor  people,  no  not  even  ihc 
general  intereft  of  the  reformation,  as  zealous  a 
Proteftant  as  fhe  was,  nor  the  prefervaiion  of  a  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe,  as  great  an  heroine  as 
(he  was,  in  any  other  light  than  relatively  to  the 
intereft  of  England.  She  aflifted  or  oppofcd,  (he 
defended  or  attacked,  juft  as  this  intereft  direded  ; 
and  the  degree,  to  which  it  was  concerned,  was  the 
cxaft  and  conftant  meafure  to  which  ibe  propor- 
tioned her  good  and  her  ill  offices,  her  friendftiip 
and  her  enmity.  She  was  diverted  from  this  prin- 
ciple of  condiia  neither  by  weaknefs,  nor  ftrength 
of  mind  ;  neither  by  fear,  nor  hope  ;  neither  by 
pufiUanimity,  nor  courage  ;  neither  by  moderation, 
nor  ambition. 

We  may  conclude  this  head,  by  venturing  to  af- 
firm that,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign,  there 
v^as  not  a  penny  of  Englifli  money  fpent,  nor  a  drop 
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of  Englifh  blood  fpilt,  except  where  it  was  neceflary 
to  keep  off  from  this  nation  ibme  real  vifible  dif* 
advantage. 

Queen  Elizabeth^  policy  was  deep ;  and  the 
means  (lie  employed  were  often  very  fecfct ;  but 
the  ends  to  which  this  policy  and  thefe  means  are 
diredled,  were  never  equivocal.  Let  us  now  de- 
fcend  into  fome  particular  instances  of  the  wifdom 
and  addrefs,  with  which  ih^  purfoed  this  great 
principle. 

Thefe  particulars  may  be  reduced  properly,  we 
think,  under  two  general  heads.  The  firft  is  this  ; 
Ihe  watched  the  "  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  power 
"  and  intereft  of  Europe;  the  viciflitudes  and 
"  fluftuations  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war." 
We  ufe  the  words  of  a  •  late  writer,  but  (hali 
make  a  very  different  application  of  them. 

This  uncertain,  varied,  fhifting  fcene  was  fo 
far  from  being  the  cauf^  of  bad  meafores,  or 
the  excufe  for  bad  fuccefs,  at  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  that  it  was  the  very  fource  from 
whence  Queen  Elizabeth  derived  thofe  opportuni- 
ties, which  fhe  improved  fo  glorioufly.  A  weaker 
council  than  hers  might  have  been  puzzled,  and 
weaker  heads  might  have  been  turned  by  fo  con- 
fufed  a  (late  of  affairs.  Unable  to  fteer  fteadily 
through  fo  many  difficulties,  every  current  would 
have  carried  fuch  men  along  with  it.  Every  blaft 
of  wind  would  have  driven  them  before  it.  Per- 
petually toffed  about,  at  the  mercy  of  every  event, 
they  muft  have  lived  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
hour  to  hour.      ' 

If  the  kingdom  had  efcaped  intire  deftrudtion  in 
this  forlorn  condition,  it  muft  have  been  by  miracle. 


Vide  Obfervalions  on  the  Wntlnga  of  the  Craftfraan. 

and 
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and  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of  thofe  ^vho  go- 
verned ;  but  this  intire  deftrudion  would  much 
more  probaWy  have  followed,  after  a  long  feries  of 
calamities;  without  any  other  excufe  on  their  part, 
than  that  of  charging  the  cataftrophe  to  the  acr 
count  of  fortune,  the  common  fcape  goat  of  un« 
ikilful  minifters.     ' 

The  conduft  and  the  fuccefs  of  Queen  Ertzabetb 
and  her  minifters  were  very  different.  She  ma- 
naged France,  until  fhe  had  taken  fuch  meafures,  as 
lett  her  lefs  to  fear  from  Scotland ;  and  flie  ma- 
naged Spain,  until  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
France. 

She  knew  what  defigns  Henry  the  Second  built 
on  the  pretenfions  of  his  daughter-in  law,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland ;  and  no  one,  who  confiders  the 
hiftory  of  this  time,  nay,  even  as  he  finds  it  de- 
duced by  Rapitt  himfelf,  will  be  of  his  mind,  that 
{he  expefted  to  "  enjoy  great  tranquillity  by  the 
"  peace,*'  which  (he  made  foon  after  her  acceflSon 
to  the  throne,  with  France  and  Scotland. 

But  the  making  this  treaty  gave  her  time,  which 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  her  to  gain,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign* 
The  manner  in  which  flie  made  it,  gave  her  repu- 
tation likewife ;  and  (he  was  wife  enough  to  know 
of  what  real  advantage  repuptation  is,  and  how  much 
that  of  a  prince  depends  on  the  Hrll  fteps  be  makes 
in  government. 

She  pra£lific:d  in  this  negotiation  a  rule,  which 
Ihe  obferved  to  the  laft.  How  much  foever  Philip 
refented  her  proceedings  at  home,  it  was  plain  he 
could  not  abandon,  at  that  time,  her  interefts 
abroad*  The  point  of  honor,  drawn  from  the  con- 
iideration  that  England  had  entered  into  the  war 
/or  the  fake  of  Spain,  did  not  probably  weigh  much 
Viith  him }  but  the  pretentions  of  France  gave  him 
'     Vox*.  I.  JE  c  a  juft 
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a  juft  alarm ;  and  the  fame  reafons,  which  are  ^d 
to  have  induced  him  to  fave  her  life,  when  (he  was 
princefS)  (lood  in  force  to  make  him  fupport  her, 
now  fhe  was  queen,  againft  the  power  of  France* 
Notwith  (tanking  this  plaufible  confideration,  Queen 
Elizabeth  refolved  to  treat  for  herfelf,  and  byher- 
felf.  ^^  She  was  of  opinion,  fays  Cambden^  diat  it 
^'  would  not  redound  to  the  honor  of  England,  or 
*'  herfelf  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupport- 
**  ing  her  interefts  by  a  dependence  on  Spain/'  She 
exerted  the  fame  fpirit,  and  behaved  herfelf  with 
the  fame  dignity,  on  a  very  remarkable  occafion, 
and  in  a  very  nice  conjuncture,  at  the  latter  aid  of 
her  reign ;  at  the  treaty  of  Vervins. 

•She  defpifed  the  offers  made  her  by  Henry  the 
Fourth.  She  refolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to 
fupport  alone  the  ftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  ra- 
ther than  to  fuffer  the  man  in  the  world,  who  had 
the  greateft  obligations  to  her,  to  treat  for  her. — 
True  it  is,  that  flie  had  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with 
his  behavior;  but  befides  that,  the  good  under- 
ftanding  between  this  prince  and  Philip  the  Second 
being  promoted  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  it  is  pof- 
fible  Queen  Elizabeth  might  think  fuch  negotiators, 
as  were  devoted  to  that  court,  not  quite  fo  proper 
to  be  trufted  with  the  interefts  of  her  kingdom. 

As  foon  as  Henry  the  Second  was  dead,  and  his 
fon  Francis  the  Second,  a  young  and  in  every  fenfe 
a  weak  prince,  was  on  the  throne  of -France,  flie 
afted  with  lefs  referve  and  caution.  The  treaty, 
which  had  been  privately  negotiated  before  with 
the  malecontents  of  Scotland,  was  now  figned ; 
her  army  marched  to  their  affiftance  j  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  refarmation 
was  folemnly  and  legally  eftabliflied  there;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  avowed  defender  of  the 
liberties,  privileges,  and  reUgion  of  the  Scotifh  na- 
lion.'-^Francis  the  Second  lived  a  very  fliort  time, 
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and  died  without  leaving  any  children.  The  fear 
therefore  of  an  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  that  of  France,  terrified  Philip 
the  Second  no  longer.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  there- 
fore the  more  to  fear.  The  court  of  France  had  ftill 
the  fame  bigotry,  and  the  fame  hatred  to  her ; 
though  not  the-  fame  pretenfions.'  The  court  of 
Spain  could  be  now  no  more  reft  rained,  by  any  po- 
litical confideration,  from  purfuing  thofe  defigns 
againft  her,  even  in  conjunftion  with  France,  which 
no  other  confideration  had  hitherto  retarded. 

The  projects  formed  and  the  erigagements  taken 
between  thefe  powers,  at  the  congrefs  at  Bayonne, 
were  not  abfolute  fecrets.     She  felt  the  eft'efts  of 
them  every  day,  in  confpiracies  againft  her  govern- 
ment, and  even  her  life.     Too  weak  to  defend  her- 
felf  by  force  on  fo  many  fides,  file  defended  herfelf 
byftratagem;  improved  every  incident;  and  took 
fome  advantage  of  every  turn.     She  contented  her- 
felf to   countermine  the  intrigues  of  the  courts   of 
Rome,  of  France,  and  of  Spain.     With  the   firft 
ihe  kept   no  meafures,  becaufe   (he  coufd   have  no 
war.     With  the   two  laft  Ihe  kept  all   meafures  to 
prevent   one.       Though  Queen  Elizabeth'^   whole 
reign  was   properly  a  Itate  of  war,  and  there  was 
no  point  of  time  in  it,  where  ftie  was  free  from  all 
attacks,  private  as  well  as  public,  indireft  as  well 
as  direft ;  yet  the  firft  twenty-five  years  of  her  reign 
may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  have  been  neither  a 
ftate  of  war,  nor  a  fta'te  of  peace ;  becaufe   both 
fides  pretended  to  look  on  the  treaties  of  peace  as 
fubfifting ;  and  dther  difavowed,  or   excufed    the 
hoftilities  reciprocally   committed^   not  conftantly, 
but  occafionally  committed.     If  fhe  had  fallen  into 
this  ftate  frcjm  that  of  a  fettled  peace,  difentangled 
from  all  pretenfions,  either  of  her  own  upon  others, 
or  of  others  upon  her,  there  would  be  no  occafion 
to  admire  her  conduft.     But  that  (he  fliould  be  able, 
£'6  2  when 
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when  flie  neither  had,  nor  could  have  a  fettled,  fe. 
cure  peace  with  her  neighbors,  to  ftand  fo  long  on 
the  flippery  verge  of  war,  and  avoid  the  ncceffity 
of'  engaging  direaiy  in  it,  till  (he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion of  doing  fo  with  fucccfs,  is  juftly  matter  of  the 
greateft  admiration—If  fee  had  only  aimed  to  keep 
off  the  evil  day,  it  might  at  laft  have  come  upon  her 
with  a  double  weight  of  misfortune.     If  (he    had 
only  gained  time  to  prolong  fufpence,  flic  might 
have  loft  opportunities ;  wafted  her  ftrength  j  tired, 
jaded  and  exhaufted  her  people.     But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  cafe.     She  was  in  this  ftate  by  good, 
not  by  bad  policy ;  and  (he  made  the  ufe  (he  de- 
fignedof  it-   She difappointed,  divided,  andweakened 
her  enemies-     She  prepared  the  opportunities  which 
(he   afterwards  improved.     She  united,  animated, 
and  enriched  her  people ;  and,  as  difficult  as  that  may 
fcem  to  be  for  a  prince  in  fuch  a  fituation,  flic  mam- 
tained  her  own  dignity,  and  fupported  the  honor  of 
the    nation.-^To   exemplify   all  thefe  particulan, 
would  be  to  write  her  hiftory ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to 
fay.fiaaj^ething  upon  them. 

Ofthe  two   powers  abroad,  from  whom  alone 

flie  had  any  thing  to  apprehend,  anti  with  whom 

ihe  was  principally  concerned,  France  gave  her  the 

leaft  and  the  fliorteft  trouble-     Charles  the  Ninih 

jcame  a  minor  to  the  crown.     Two  faftions,  drunk 

with  religious  enihufiafm,  arid  headed  by  men  of 

the  moft  defperate  ambition,  defolated  the  kingdom. 

The   queen  mother  blew  up  the  flames  firft ;  and 

tried  in  vam  afterwards  to  extinguifli  them,  by  a 

deluge  of  blood.     Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  pro- 

bably  encouraged   the  famous   confpiracy  of  Am- 

boife,  which   broke  out  juft  before  the  death  of 

Francis  the  Second,  continued  to  abet  and  fupport 

the  ProJteftant  party ;  but  Jlill  fubordinately  to  fuch 

"-meafures,  as  her  htuation,  relatively  to  Scotland, 

pr  Ireland,  or  Spain,   obliged  her   to   keep  with 

Charles  the  Ninth.     Thefe  meafures  were  fomc 

^  tim« 
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tiiii^s  fuch,  and  even  after  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bar^ 
tholomewy  as  the  zeal  of  the  Huguenots  could  hardly 
forgive  hen  But  ihe  went  wifely  and  fteadily  on  to 
her  own  purpofes. 

'^  Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  falutem." 

When  Henry  the  Third  came  to  the  crown^  and 
the  league  was  once  formed,  the  crown  of  France 
wanted  her  aififtance,  and  had  it ;  and  as  powerful 
as  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine  were,-  they 
could  give  her  little  open  dillurbance  ;  unlefs  they 
prevailed  in  their  wicked^  and  almoft  chimerical 
projects  in  France.  With  thefe  princes,  and  their 
faftion  therefore  Ihe  never  kept  any  meafures ;  as 
they  never  kept  any  with  her.  As  politic  a  prince 
as  Philip  the  Second  is  efteemed  to  have  been,  he 
was  amufed  by  the  regard  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
aflFeded  fometimes  for  his  perfon,  and  always  for 
the  treaties  fubfifling  between  them  ;  and. he  loft 
the  opportunities  in  which  he  might  have  attacked 
her  with  advantage.  The  flow  councils  of  Spain^ 
and  the  flower  execution  of  them,  produced  op- 
portunities, which  h€t  fagacity  and  vigor  improved. 
The  fupport  flie  gave  to  the  Huguenots  made  the 
Spaniards  afraid  of  provoking  her,  by  too  hafty  and 
dired  attacks,  to  give  the  fame  fupport  to  the  peo«  ' 
pie  of  the  Low  Countries.  She  turned  their  game 
againft  them,  and  a£ted  in  the  Low  Countries  ia 
the  fame  manner  as  they  aded  in  Ireland,  and  even 
in  England  ;,  but  with  better  effeft.  From  the  year 
1577  file  began  to  favor  this  revolt;  and  in  the 
year  1585  flie  made  a  formal  treaty  with  the  States. 
Such  ^  thefe  meafures  as  could  be  concealed,  flie 
concealed.  Such  of  them  as  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, flie  excufed,  or  endeavored  to  juftify  and 
reconcile,  with  the  treaties  between  Spain  and 
England. 

As 
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As  the  time  ihe  gained,  and  the  diverfions  ihe 
gave  by  this  management^  put  it  quite  out  of  the 
power  of  France,  and  made  Spain  lefs  able  to  hurt 
her  ;  fo  they  alone  put  it  in  her  power  to  fettle  her 
government,  and  to  do  all  the  great  things  at  home, 
of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  other  papers  *.  We 
fhall  not  repeat  them  here ;  but  (hall  conclude  this 
head  by  obferving,  in  an  example  or  two,  how  Ihe 
maintained  her  own  dignity  in  other  cafes,  befides 
that  of  treaiing,  which  is  taken  notice  of  above, 
and  how  (he  fupported  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
and  the  interefts  of  her  fubjeds. 

During  the  time  flie  was  the  moft  careful  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Spain,  and  had  the  moft  reafon  to  be  fo ; 
even  in  the  year  1368,  whilft  thofe  Tevolutions, 
which  broke  out  foon  afterwards,  were  preparing, 
fhe  would  not  fufFer  the  leaft  injury  to  be  offered  to 
any  of  her  fubjefls  with  impunity.  Some  veffels 
and  effedts,  belonging  to  an  Engliffi  merchant,  bad 
been  feized  by  the  .Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
She  did  not  make  war  upbn  this  ;  but  fhe  foon 
found  and  feized  an  opportunity  of  refenting  the 
infuU.  She  laid  her  hands  on  very  great  fums  of 
money,  claimed  indeed  by  Gcnoefe  merchants,  but 
fentto  the  Low  Countries,  and  defigned,  no  doubt, 
for  the  Spanifh  fervice  there.  The  Duke  of  Aha 
feized,  in  return,  the  perfons  and  effefts  of  the 
fubjeds  of  England ;  and  flie  immediately  made 
reprifals  on  thofe  of  the  Flemmings.  What  com- 
pofition  was  made  with  the  Genoefe  does  not,  I 
think,  appear;  but  as  the  feizure  was  to  the  difap- 
pointmcnt  and  lofs  of  Spain,  fo  the  compofition  was 
probably  to  fhe  advantage  of  England  ;  fince,  at 
this  vcrvtime,  (^leen  A7/2:aZ'r/.6  difcharged  tha debts 
contracted  by  htr  lather  and  brother  to  foreigners. 

*  Vid.  tht  fii  tl  L\zx\  volumes  of  the  Craftfraan,  printed  for 

As 
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As  to  the  effeSs  of  the  Netherlands,  (he  returned 
the  overplus  of  the  value,  after  having  repaid  to 
her  own  fubjeds  the  full  amount  of  their  lofles. 
She  carved  for  her  people  ;  and  would  not  leave  it 
to  a  difpute,  what  reparation  they  ihould  have ; 
much  lefs  whether  they  ihould  have  any  reparation, 
or  not. 

Such  a  conduft  as  this,  which  (he  held,  even 
ivhilfl  (he  kept  meafures  with  Spain,  and  avoided  a 
war,  foretold  what  might  be  expected  from  her,  and 
what  ihe  adualiy  performed,  when  Ihe  thought  if 
no  longer  expedient  to  keep  the  fame  meafures. 
But  this  will  come,  with  other  reflexions,  more  pro« 
perly  under  the  next  general  head ;  to  which  we 
think  that  the  particular  inftances  of  Queen  Eliza-> 
beth*s  wifdom  and  addrefs,  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  may  be  reduced. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       XVt 


1 


F  Queen  EHzabeib  confidered  every  former  ia* 
tered  relatively  to  the  interefl  of  England,  (he  coO' 
fidered  likewife  every  meafure  to  be  taken  in  foreign 
affairs  relatively  to  the  fituation  of  England.  This 
we  ellablifh  as  the  fecond  general  head,  to  which 
the  particular  indances  of  her  wifdora  and  addrefs, 
in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  may  be. pro* 
perly  reduced. 

She  confidered  herfelf  as  queen  of  a  country  cut 
off  from  the  Continent,  and  feparated  by  the  fea 
from  all  other  countries,  except  Scotland.  Her 
conduft  therefore  towards  Scotland  was  very  dif- 
ferent, in  many  refpefts,  from  that,  which  (he 
held  towards  every  other  nation.— A  due  obferva- 
tion  of  ihefe  different  principles,  on  which  Queen 
,  Elizabeth  proceeded  in  the  divided  ftate  of  our  ifland, 
may  ferve  to  fct,  in  a  ftronger  and  clearer  light, 
that  fmgte  principle  which  remains  to  be  followed 
in  our  united  (late. 

The  fituation  of  an  ifiand  affords  great  advan« 
tages,  when  they  are  wifely  improved ;  and  when 
they    are    negleded,    as  great  difadvantages  may 

refult   from    this    very    fituation. ^The    reign, 

now  before  us,  is  a  glorious  and  unanfwerable 
proof  that  the  halcyon  days,  fo  much  boafted 
of,  and  fo  feldom  found,  days  of  profperity, 
as  well  as  peace,  may  be  enjoyed  in  an  ifland, 
whilfl  all  the  neighbouring  continent  is  filled 
with  alarms,  and  even  laid  wade  by  war.  But 
our  own  hiftories  t*ill  (hew  us  likewife,  how  an 
ifland  may  approach,  as  it  were,  too  near  the 
continent,    and  be    fatally  drawn  into  that  great 

vortex. 
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Vortex.     Left  we  (hould  ramble  too  widely  in  the 
large  field  which  opens  itfelf,  let  us  confine  our  re- 
flexions to  fome  of  thofe  different  means  and  objeds, 
either  of  defence,  or  offence,  which  nature,  improved 
by  art,  prefents  to  people  who  inhabit  iilands,  or  to 
people  who  inhabit  the  continent,  according  to  their 
different  fiiuations.     A  powerful  navy  is  of  indif* 
penfable  neceflity  to  the  former  of  thefe.     Without 
it,  they  muft  be  poor  and  expofed.     With  it,  they 
may  berich  and  fecure.     Barriers  of  fortified  towns, 
and  great  (landing  armies  are  of  the  fame  neceflity 
to  the  latter.     Without  this  fecurity,  they  He  open 
to  every  inroad,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  neighbon 
With  it  they  may  be.  fafe  from  foreign  danger,  and 
even  terrible  to  thofe  who  live  round  them.     But 
then,  as  the  fea  is  a  barrier  of  no  expence,  and  as 
a  maritime  force  carries  no  domefllc  danger  along 
with  it,  but  enriches  the  community  it  defends,  fo  a 
fortified  barrier,  and  a  regular  army,  which  arene- 
Gcffary  to  fecure  a  nation  fituate  on  the  continent^ 
againlt  foreign  danger,  carry  great  domeftic  incon- 
veniencies,  and  even  dangers  too,  along  with  them. 
Both  of  them,  like  armor,  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
wafte  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  are  covered  by  them; 
and  an  army  like  a  fword,  which  recoils  on  the 
blow,  may  wound  the  conftitution  it  was  rpeant  to 
defend. — But  farther :    as   particular  families,   by 
uniting  together,  formed  larger  focieties,  for  their 
common  defence,  and  gave  rife  to  the  kingdoms, 
and  flates,  which  have  appeared  in  the  world ;  fo 
thefe  larger  focieties  have,  ever  fince,  found  it  nccef- 
fary,   or  advantageous,  to  unite  together  in  various 
manners;  fometimes  by  an  entire  union,  or  an  in- 
corporation of  different  people  into  one  body  politic  ; 
fomctimes  by  a  partial,  or  foederal  union  of  diftindl 
itates  in  one  common  caufe  ;'and  at  all  times  by  al- 
liances, made  on  particular  occafions,  and  fuggefted 
by  a  real  or  feeming  conformity  of  interefts.     This 
occafional  union,  by  alliances  with  other  flates,  of 

which 
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which  alone  we  are  to  fpeafc  in  this  place,  is  fo  ne- 
cefTary  to  ail  the   nations   on   the  continent,  that 
even  the  mod  powerful  cannot  fubfid  without  it ; 
and  thofe  who  marrge  it  beft,  are  accounted  wifeft. 
Their  feveral  interells  are  the  objeds  of  their  allian- 
ces ;  and  as  the  former  are  fubjed  to  change,  the 
latter  ifiuft  vary  with  them.     Such  variations,  whe- 
ther occafioned  by  the  courfe  of  accidents,  or  by  the 
pafTions  of  men,  though  made  by  a  few,  will  affe£t 
many ;  becaufe  there  always  are,  and  always  mud 
be,  fyftems  of  alliances  fubOfting  among  thefe  nati- 
ons ;  ^nd  therefore,  as  a  change  in  fome  of  the  parts 
of  one  fyftem  neceffarily  requires  a  change  in  all  the 
reft ;  fo  the  alteration  of  one  fyftem  neceflarily  re- 
quires an  alteration  of  the  others. 

Thus  are  they  always  toffed  from  peace  to  war, 
'  and  from  war  to  peace.  Perpetual  negotiation  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  their  governments.  Their  well-be- 
ing, nay,  their  fafety  at  home,  requires  that  they 
fhould  be  always  bufy  abroad.  It  is  neceffary  for 
them  to  be  mediators,  arbitrators,  or,  which  is  in- 
finitely worfe,  guaranties,  to  be  contracting  parties 
in  preliminary,  provifional,  or  explanatory  treaties ; 
in  defenfive,  or  ofFenfive  alliances ;  by  which  means 
they  get  over  daily  difficulties,  by  the  multiplication 
of  lading  incumbrances. 

'i'he  interfering  and  claftiing  of  their  rights  and 
pretenfions,  and  the  various  obligations,  by  which 
they  ftand  bound  to  one  another,  appear  to  be  and 
are  the  immediate  caufes  of  all  thefe  difputes  and 
contentions.  But  the  principal  and  remote  caufe 
arifes  from  the  proximity  and  other  circumftances  of 
their  fituations.  That  neceflfity,  or  advantage, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  original  engagements, 
has  maintained  and  multiplied  them  fmce ;  ^nd  the 
laft  would  not  be  reafonable,  if  the  firft  had  not 
b^en  neceffary. 

'^  .        Here 
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Here  then  arifes  an  efTential  diflference  between 
thofe  objeSs,  which  are  proper  to  the  policy  of  an 
ifland,  and  thofe  which  are  fo  to  the  policy  of  the 
continent ;  a  difference  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former ;  the  circumftances  of  whofe  fituation 
not  requiring  fo  conftant  and  intimate  an  union  with 
other  Itates^  either  fpr  defence  or.  offence,  render 
unneceffary  a  great  part  of  the  engagements  which 
prove  fuch  heavy  and  lading  incumbrances  on  the 
latter. 

An  ifland  under  one  government,  advantageoufly 
fituated,  rich  in  itfelf,  richer  by  its  commerce,  can 
have  no  neceffity,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  affairs, 
to  take  up  the  policy  of  the  continent ;  to  enter  into 
the  fyftem  of  alliances  we  have  been  fpeaking  of ; 
or,  in  ihort,  to  •  ad  any  other  part  than  that  of  a 
friendly  neighbor  and  a  fair  trader.  If  ^n  extraor- 
dinary crifis  happens  on  the  continent,  which  may 
endanger  the  fafety  even  of  thofe  who  are  feparated 
from  it,  fuch  as  we  faw  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century,  felf-prefervation  will  no  doubt  deter- 
mine men,  as  it  ought,  to  unite  by  flrider  alliances 
with  thofe  powers  with  whom  they  are  occafionally 
united  by  a  more  immediate  intereft  ;  but  even  in 
this  cafe,  neither  will  felf-prefervation  require,  nor 
good  policy  fuffer,  that  fuch  a  people  (hould  enter 
deep  into  the  quarrels,  or  involve  themfelves  intri- 
cately, much  lefs  continually,  in  the  political 
fchemes  of  the  continent.  We  pafs  over  offenfive 
cafes,  becaufe  it  is  raanifeft  that  the  people  of  an 
ifland  can  have  no  intereft  in  making  foreign  acqui- 
fitions ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  abfurd  in  them 
to  fpend  their  blood  and  treafure  in  acquiring  for 
others ;  -or  to  attack  any  farther  than  is  neceffary  to 
defend. 

We  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cafe  of  defence  be- 
fore-mentioned; and  upon  that  we  fay,  a  people  on 

the 
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the  continent  may  have  reafon  to  engage  as  decp/y 
in  diefence  of  another  country,  as  if  they  defended 
the  walls  of  their  own  towns,  or  the  doors  of  their 
own  houfes  ;  becaufe  another  country  may  be  the 
fole  barrier  of  their  own.  But  this  can  never  berea- 
fonably  done  by  the  people  of  an  ifland,  who  have 
another,  and  a  better  barrier  than  any  the  continent 
can  form  for  them.  Such  a  people  are  to.  look  on 
their  engagements  with  other  countries,  as  on  out- 
works cafl  up  in  hafle,  which  may  ferve  to  defeat  a 
weak  attack,  or  to  delay  and  difappoint  a  flrong  one. 
But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  them,  even  in 
one  of  ihofe  extraordinary  conjunftures,  which  we 
now  fuppofe,  to  lay  the  whole  Itrefs  of  their  defence 
here ;  to  fpend  their  ftrength  improperly ;  and  to 
forego  ihofe  advantages  that  nature  has  given  them. 

Ihe  nations  on  the  continent  might  teach  them 
another  leflbn.  They  are  careful  to  employ  every 
advantage  of  their  fituaiion;  a  river ;  a  lake ;  a  ridge 
of  mountains;  and  (hall  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland 
negledt  the  fea  ?  Shall  they  do  by  choice  all  which 
other  nations  are  obliged  to  do  by  neceflity  ?  Surely 
not,  and  if  at  any  time  fuch  a  condudran  be  proved 
neceffary  to  certain  purpofes,  we  think  it  will 
refult  from  this  proof,  that  fuch.  purpofes  fhould 
be  laid  afide,  not  that  fuch  meafures  (hould  be 
purfued. 

Thefe  reflexions,  with  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
prefent  themfelves  naturally  to  thofe  who  confider 
the  conduft  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  the  events 
of  her  reign.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
they  were,  at  leaft,  fome  of  the  principles  of  her 
government. 

How  ftie  formed,  or  rather  how  flic  protefted,  and 
aided  a  partv,  already  formed  in  Scotland,  on  pria> 
ciples  of  religion  and  liberty,  hjis  been  obferved ;  as 

well 
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well  as  the  fuccefs  of  this  meafure,  by  which  the 
troops  of  France  were  driven  out  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  influence  of  France  on  the  government 
was  either  removed,  or  guarded  againft.  To  main* 
taiin  and  improve  this  advantage,  was  the  great  affair 
of  hex.  life^  England  was,  with  refpeft  to  Scot- 
land,  like  a  kingdom  on  the  continent,  and  Queen 
Elizaietb  employed,  with  refped  to  Scotland,  all  the 
policy  of  the  continent. 

We  find  her  bufy  on  that  fide  in  almoft  every  page 
of  her  hiftory ;  almoft  always  negotiating,  and  al- 
ways intriguing.  A  ftiend,  an  enemy,  a  media- 
trix, an  umpire,  a  guarantee,  (he  played  every  part, 
which  might  keep  others  from  hurting  Scotland,  and 
Scotland  from  hurting  her.-  Her  armies  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  march,  and  her  fleets  to  fail  thi- 
ther. As  ftria  an  oeconomy  as  (he  praftifed  every 
where  elfe,  (he  was  profufe  there ;  but  her  profu- 
fion  turned  to  account,  and  therefore  deferves  ano- 
ther pame.  There  may  be  fuch  fchemes,  fuch  ma-- 
nagement,  and  fuch  fuccefs,  as  may  render  even  the 
fmalleft  expence,  profufion ;  but  thofe  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  fuflScient  to  juftify  the  greateft.  The 
fecret  fervice  of  her  reign  was  private  in  tranfadion 
^nd  public  in  tScQ, ;  not  equally  infcrutable  in  bothr 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign,  (he  had^ 
brought  the  affairs  of  Scotland  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that 
(he  leemed  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quar- 
ter.  The  plots  in  favor  of  Queen  Maryi  had  been 
difcovered;  the  infurreftions  defeated;  and  the 
puke  of  Norfolk  executed  in  England.  In  Scot- 
land, the  fame  party  was  broken.  The  Earl  of 
Morton^  z  man  abfolutely  devoted  to  Queen -E/Zzj- 
hetby  was  regent  j  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  was 
taken  ;  the  civil  war  was  finiftied  with  complete  fuc- 
f efs  i  an4  flie  enjoyed  great  tranquillity ;  becaiife, 

according 
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according  to  Rapinh  obfervation,  (he  could  now  be 
only  attacked  by  fea ;  that  is,  fh^  had  now  the  whole 
advantage  of  an  ifland. 

This  happy  (late  did  not  continue  long  without 
interruption.  Morion  lolt,  and  reafTumed  his  power, 
was  difgraced,  profecuted,  and  at  laft  beheaded. 
King  James  had  taken  very  young  the  government 
of  this  kingdom  ;  and  young,  as  well  as  old,  was 
governed  by  his  favorites.  The  party  of  his  mother 
in  Scotland  did  not  indeed  rife  again,  fo  as  to  give 
Queen  Elizabeth  any  umbrage.  But  his  general 
charader,  and  his  behavior  on  fome  particular  oc* 
cafions,  the  charafter  of  his  favorites,  and  the  in- 
trigues they  were  known  to  carry  o^,  obliged  her  to 
reaifume,  if  (he  had  ever  laid  it  afide,  and  to  pur- 
fue  her  antient  condud  towards  Scotland.  She 
purfued  it  to  the  end  of  her  reign :  and  although 
King  Jamesy  when  he  had  more  experience,  and 
was  better  advifed,  kept  fuch  meafures  with  her,  as 
were  neceflafy  to  fecure  and  to  facilitate  his  fuccef- 
fion ;  yet  this  wife  queen  continued  to  give  quite 
another  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  than 
(he  gave  to  thofe  of  any  other  country  ;  or  would 
have  given  to  thefe,  if  Scotland  had  been  divided 
from  England  by  the  fea. 

It  is  impoffible  to  make  thefe  refleftions,  and  not 
to  refleft  at  the  fame  time,  on  that  happy  change 
which  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  brought 
about.  We  are  now  one  nation  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  and  muft  therefore  always  have  one  common 
intereft  ;  the  fame  friends,  the  fame  foes,  the  fame 
principles  of  fe^urity,  and  of  danger.  It  is  by^con- 
i'equence  now  in  our  power,  to  take  the  intire  ad- 
vantage of  our  fituation ;  an  advantage,  which  would 
make  us  ample  amends  for  feveral  which  we  want,  and 
which  fomc  of  our  neighbors  poffefs ;  an  advantage 
which,  frbnftantly  attended  to,  and  wifely  improved, 

would 
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would  place  the  Britifli  nation  in  fuch  circumftances 
of  happinefs  and  glory,  as  the  greateft  empires  could 
never  boaft.  Far  from  being  alarmed  at  every  mo- 
tion  on  the  continent ;  far  from  being  opprefled  for 
the  fupport  of  foreign  fchemes ;  we  might  enjoy  the 
fecureft  peace,  and  the  moft  unenvied  plenty.  Far 
from  courting,  or  purchafing  the  alliances  of  other 
nations,  we  might  fee  them  fuing  for  ours.  Far 
from  being  hated  or  defpifed,  for  involving  our- 
felves  in  all  the  little  wrangles  of  the  continent, 
we  might  be  loved  and  refpedted  by  all  thofe  who 
maintain  the  juft  balance  of  Europe,  and  be  for*  ' 
midable  to  thofe  alone  who  fliould  endeavor  to 
break  it. 

Having  made  thefe  few  refleftions  on  that  part 
of  Queen  Elizal'ei/ys  policy  which  regarded  Scotland, 
it  is  neceflary  that  we  fliould  fay  fometbing  of  that 
which  regarded  the  nations  on  the  continent. 
Now  with  thefe  it  is  plain  (he  took  the  feweft  en-' 
gagements  (he  pofljbly  could,  and  fliuned  as  induf- 
trioufly  the  occafions  of  mingling  her  intereds  and 
counfels  with  theirs,  as  (he  fought  the  occafions  of 
mingling  both  with  thofe  of  Scotland. 

We  believe,  upon  very  good  grounds,  that  pe» 
riods  of  four  or  five  years  might  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  this  nation  has  been  a  party  to  more 
treaties  than  were  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  courfe  of  forty- five  years;  and  yet  we 
prefume  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  ftiew,  that  this  nation 
had  more  imminent  dangers  to  avoid  and  more  for- 
midable powers  to  refift;  or  that  fuch  ends  were 
attained  with  greater  glory  and  fuccefs  at  thefe,  or 
any  other  periods,  than  in  the  reign  of  Queea 
EU^abeib.  Let  us  defcend  into  fomc  particu- 
lars. 

With  the  northern  crowns  flie  kept  in  terms 
of  amity,  and  good  correfpondence  j  and  had  fome 


negotiations 
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negotiatfoDS  with  that  of  Denmark,  concerning 
the  interefts  of  her  fubjeds  in  trade;  The  fame 
intereft  drew  her  into  negotiations  with  the  Mufco- 
vite,  and  fhe  found  means  to  conduct  them  to  her 
great  advantage. 

The  fettlement  made  in  Germany,  a  little  be* 
fore  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  conti- 
nued. The  Proteftants  were  quiet  there,  and  de- 
firous  to  remain  fo.  The  general  intereft  of  reli- 
gion did  not  call  upon  her  to  look  that  way ;  and 
it  is  evident,  by  the  whole  condud  of  her  reign, 
that  (he  thought  the  particular  interefts  of  her 
kingdom  very  little  concerned  in  thofe  of  the  em- 
pire. 

How  attentive  foever  fhe  might  be,  to  penetrate 
into  the  councils  of  the  court  of  Rome»  and 
to  trace  the  intrigues  of  the  Vatican  from  their 
fource ;  fhe  bore  no  part  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

In  fhort,  as  all  the  meafures  fhe  took  in  foreign 
affairs  were  confidered  relatively  to  the  fi(uation  of 
England,  fhe  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  much 
greateft  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  continent ;  and 
flie  was  fo  far  from  entering  into  engagements  by 
treaty,  that  fhe  was  fcarce  ever  concerned  in  negoti- 
ations about  it.  In  France,  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries,  fhe  had  more  to  do ;  but  even  there  the 
part  fhe  took  was  ftridly  no  more  than  the  fecu- 
rity  and  welfare  of  her  own  kingdoms  required ; 
and  fhe  a£ted  it  in  no  other  manner  than  was  fuit* 
aMe  to  the  fituation  of  England* 

The  flate  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  for 
fome  time  of  England  itfelf,  gave  her  juft  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  that  the  French,  or  Spaniards, 
or  both,  might  get  footing  there.  Each  of  thcfe 
Jiad,  at  different  times,  pretenfions  of  their  own  to 
ber  crovi'n.     The  caufe  of  Mary  C^ueea  of  Scotland 

afforded 
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ifforded  them,  for  a  long  time,  both  pretence  and 
opportunity ;  and  the  united  force  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  fupport 
their  enterprifes,  Spain  was  the  greateft  maritime 
power  in  Europe,  and  able  to*  attempt  the  .inyafioh 
of  England,  even  when  (^een  Elizabeth  had  been 
Above  thirty  years  on  the  throne^  and  had  raifed 
her  navy  from  the  low  condition  in  which  Ihe  found 
It.  In  a  word,  the  whple  coaft,  from  the  ftreight 
of  Gibraltar  almoft  £o  Jutland,  belonged  to  France 
and  Spain.  Such  circumftances  formed  a  con- 
Junfture,  wTierein  thefe  two  powers  had  advantage* 
againft  her,  which  they  could  have  had  in  no  other  ^ 
and  if  fhe  vlras  obliged  to  aQ:  towards  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  fhe  did  towards  the  other 
powers  of  the  continent,  if  was  becaufe  (he  ftoodf 
expofed  to  lofe,  at  lead  in  part,  with  refpeft  to^^ 
them,  th6  advahtageis  of  her  fituation. 

How  (he  afted  towards  them,'  has  been  obferved 
ilready.  She  amufed  them  and  eluded  their  de- 
figns,  by  the  mod  artful  feries  of  management. 
She  fought  no  alliances  againft  them  with  other  na- 
tions ;  and  though  fhe  did  not  fail  to  abet  and  fup. 
§ort  the  mfurreftions  of  thieir  fubjefts,  yef  even  with 
lefe  fhe  was  cautious  of  entering  into  engagements* 
by  treaty.  She  did  it  with  the  Huguenots  by  a 
treaty  figned  fn  1562,  which 'tfie  vidame  of  Char- 
tres  had  negotiated.  The  fuccefs  of  the  treaty, 
2[nd  the  ungrateful  behavior  of  the  Huguenots  ta 
her,  confirmed  her  in  the  princfple  of  depending 
little  on  allies,  and  much  on  herfelf.  She  ehofe  ra- 
ther to  afTift  when  Jlnd  where  fhe  thought  fit,  and  to 
afTift  gratis,  thaii  to  be  tied  down  to  the  confe* 
(|uences  of  conftant  obligations,  for  the  notional 
advantage  of  reciprocal  engagements. 

In  the  year  1577  fhe  began  to  take  fo  intimate  a* 

concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  tbat 
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the  mofl:  important  counfels  and  refoIutioQs  of  tboCsr 
ftates  were  communicated  to  her  ;  and  fhe  lent  them 
an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  yet  it  does  not  feeia 
probable,  that  (he  entered  fo  foon  into  a  formal  al- 
liance with  them,  though  fuch  an  alliance  be 
mentioned  by  Meieren,  as  well  as  Cambden,  and 
^  inferted  from  the  former  in  the  colledlion  of 
treaties. 

In  the  year  1585  the  clouds  gathered  on  every 
fide,  and  threatened  Queen  Elizabeth  with  that 
terrible  ftorm,  part  of  which  fell  upon  her,  and 
part  of  which  flie  averted.  She  beheld  Philip  maf- 
ter  of  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain.  She  beheld  the 
Diike  of  G  uife  growing  apace  to  be  mafter  of  France. 
She  faw  thefe  two  princes  clofely  united  by  prin- 
ciples, which  might  continue  in  force  long  enough 
io  complete  her  ruin.  She  faw  the  Low  Countries 
almoft  quite  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  Proteftants  of  France  in  the  utmofl  danger  of 
being  fo  by  the  league.  Dangers  from  Ireland,  and: 
dangers  from  Scotland,  impended  over  her. 

In  fuch  a  crifis,  more  terrible,  as  we  apprehend, 
than  any  which  has  threatened  this  nation  fince 
that  time,  what  was  the  cpndudt  of  our  heroic 
queen  ?  Did  flie  immediately  f)repare  to  oppofe  thefe 
dangers,  by  making  Silliances  on  the  continent? 
Did  (he  purchafe  acceflions  to  thefe  alliances  ?  Did 
fhe  raife  armies,  and  pay  fubfidies  abroad  ?  Did  (he 
give  guarantees  to  every  prince  and  ftate  who  afeed 
them ;  and,  in  order  to  ward  againft  one  danger, 
fow  the  feeds  of  many  ?.  By  no  means.  She  fent 
indeed  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
as  well  as  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  other 
Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire,  "  to  procure  a 
"  league  for  defence  of  their  religion,*'  fays  Camden. 
But  this  league  does  not  appear,  nor  any  pthier  ^f- 
feft  of  thefe  negotiations.  "  As  fhe  was  very  fav- 
"  ing  of  her  money,   it  is  likely,"  fays  Rapin^ 

«  that 
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<<  t\iu  file  did  not  employ  th^  moft  proper  means 
^*  to  bring  the  p^inc^  of  Germany  into  her  in- 
«*  terefts/'  She  fecured  herfelf  by  a  great  deal  of 
management  on  the  fide  of  S.cotland.  She  affifted . 
the  king  of  Nayarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
with  money  and  (hips }  and  the  fole  treaty  (he  made 
on  the  continent  ivas  that  ^ith  the  ftates  of  the 
Low  Couatriesj.  concluded  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
^5^5  *^  Nonefuch.  Her  chief  dept?ndence  was 
upoa  her  own  ability  and  courage ;  Upon  the  affec* 
tion  and  ze^l  of  her  people.  Neither  failed  her. 
Sure  of  being  attacked,  (he  began  the  attack.  Whilft 
Cavendijh  pillaged  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  fee 
fcnt  Drake  to  the  coafts  of  Spain,  with  orders  to 
burn  all  the  Spanish  fhips  he  fhould  meet.  Her* 
orders  were  executed  with  the  fpirit  with  which 
they  were  given.  More  than  ah  hundred  veffels, 
loaded  with  provifion  and  ammunition,  were  burned 
at  Gibraltar.  The  Spanifli  admiral  was  infulted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
t^ken,  or  deftroyed,  even  under  his  eyes ;  an  infa- 
my fo  great,  that  the  fuffering  of  it  was  fcarce  in  ex- 
ample before  that  time.  The  riches  c(Sming  from 
the  Indies  to  Spain,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli.  The  projeds  o?  Philip  were  difappointed 
in  the  year  1587 ;  and  when  the  invafion  was  at- 
tempted in  the  year  1588,  'his  army  was  blocked  up 
it>  the  ports  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  his  invin- 
cible armada  wa^s  beat,  fcattered  and  deftroyed. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  we  propofe  ta 
fay  at  this  time,  concerning  the  conduft  of  Queea 
Elizabeth^  both  at  home  and  abroad;  concerning 
that  condu^,  which,  by  convincing  her  people  -of 
her  goodnefs  and  her  wtfdom,  procured  from  them 
thofe  large  returns  of  gratitude,  of  duty,  of  af- 
fe6tion  and  zeal,  the  fole  foundations  on  which  flie 
refted  her  authority  and  her  fecurity ;  "and  the  fole 
foundations  on  which  they  can  be  refted,  fuitably  to 
Vix  the 
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the  nature  of  our  government.  The  limitati<msy 
neceifary  to  render  monarchy  confident  with  pulv 
iic  liberty,  muft  be  many  and  great;  for  whichr 
reafon  it  has  been  objefted  to  them,  that  they  took 
off  from  that  weight  of  authority  and  reltrained 
that  fulnefs  of  power,  which  are  many  times  necef* 
fary  to  be  exerted,  even  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community.  If  this  objedion  was  well  founded,' 
it  would  be  a  lufficient  anfwer,  to  fay  that  a  few 
accidental  inconveniencies,  which  may  happen,  and 
which  may  be  recompenced  too,  in  government, 
deferve  not  to  be  prevented,  at  the  expence  of  leav- 
ing liberty  perpetually  expofed.  But  the  reign  of 
Queen  'Elizabeth  proves,  beyond  contradidion,  that 
a  prince  like  her  will  enjoy,  at  the  head  of  the 
freed  people  on  earthy  all  the  authority,  and  all  the 
power  neceffary  to  promote  the  joint  fecurity,  prof- 
perity  and  glory  of  prince  and  people.  So  that  all 
the  obje£lions  which  can  be  raifed  on  this  fide  to 
the  Britifh  conditution  of  government,  will  centre 
here;  that  it  has  not  provided  for  drengthening 
and  enlarging  the  authority  and  power  of  a  weak  of 
a  wicked  prince* 

A  prince  who  never  feparatefe  the  intereds  ju(b 
mentioned,  and  who  purfues  them  wifely,  will  have 
abfolute  power  in  the  mod  limited  monarchy.  A 
prince  who  feparates  thefe  intereds,  turns  govern- 
ment itfelf  into  fafliion ;  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
will  rife  againff  him.  An  arbitrary  government  is 
foited  to  any  charader.  A  free  government  re* 
quires  a  great,  at  lead,  a  good  one.  In  the  for- 
mter,  all  kinds  and  degi'ees  of  power  are' in  the 
prince,  or  Sow  from  him*  In  the  latter,  his* 
powers  are  limited  and  confined.  When  he  wants 
to  encreafe,  or  extend  them,  he  mud  derive  the 
faculty  of  doing  fo  from  his  people ;  and  from 
lience  it  follows,  that  as  long  as  fuch  a  conditution 
remains  entire  and   uncorrupted,   the  profperity, 

nay,. 
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fiacjy  the  eafe,  and  even  the  fecurity  of  the  govern- 
xnent.  will  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
towards  the  prince  i  as  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
wilt  always  depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  prince  to- 
wards the  people.  (>ueen  Elizabeth  faw  thefe  truths 
in  all  their  force.  She  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  proportion  her  condud  to  them.  She  never  felt 
therefore  any  waiit  of  power.  She  was  fupported 
by  the  fpirit  of  liberty ;  and  (he  overcame  that  of 
fadion.  Some  of  her  fucceffors  either  did  not  fee 
thefe  truths  in  all  their  force^  or  were  unable  to 
proportion  their  condu£t  to  them.  Thefe  princes 
therefore  felt  the  limitations  of  our  monarchy  like 
ih&ckles  upon  them.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  either 
oppofed,  or  did  not  fupport  them ;  and  they  nurfed 
up  a  fpirit  of  fa£lion  to  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  of 
itheir  families^  and  almoft  of  the  nation. 
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Hfe  fcene  we  are  now  going  to  open  tfrifl  ap^ 
pear  vaftly  different  from  ihaf  ^hich  we  juft  clofed. 
— Inftead  of  an  uninterrlipted,  pleafing  harmony 
of*  government,  we  (hall  meet  with  a  pefpefuaf,  jar- 
ring diflbnance ;  inftead  of  fuccefs  and  glory  abroad, 
difappointment  and  contempt;  infleid  offatfefac- 
tion,  profperiiy  and  union  at  home,  difcontenr, 
diflrefs,  and  at  laft  civil  war  \*ill  jjrefent  themfeltes 
to  us  in  all  their  horrors. 

To  confider  this  melancholy  change,  and  to  (hew 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  whether  from  the  prince, 
or  from  the  people,  is  our  prefent  bufinefs.  That 
it  was  brought  about  and  carried  on  by  faction,  muft 
not  be  denied.  The  fole  queftion  will  therefore  be, 
which  was  the  faftious  fide  ?  Now  to  determine  this, 
we  need  only  enquire,  which  fide  was  for  ufurping 
on  the  other ;  which  was  for  preferving  and  which 
for  altering  the  eftablifhed  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment. On  this  point  the  queftion  will  turn ;  for 
in  a  country  of  liberty,  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
whatever  fome  perfons  may  think,  or  defire  to  have 

.  believed,  it  is  certain  that  there  may  be  fadion  for 
the  crown,  as  well  as  againfl:  the  crown.  The  rea- 
fon  is  plain.  There  may  be  confpiracies  lagainft  li- 
berty,  as  well  as  againfl  prerogative*  Private  in-r 
tereft  may  fcreen  pr  defend  a  bad  adminiftration, 
as  w€ll  as  attack  or  undermine  a   good  one.     In 

-  fhort,  conrpiring  againft  any  one  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution, in  favor  of  another,  or  perverting,  to 
the  fupport  of  national  grievances,  the  very  means, 
vhich  vere  inftituted>to  redr^fs  them,  are  deftruc- 

tiv« 
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tlve  of  the  whole  frame  of  fuch  a  government,  and 
^re  the  proper  charafteriftics  of  faftion. 

On  which  fide  faftion,  thus  defined,  is  likely  to 
be  found  the  ofteneft,  and  to  aft  the  moft  efFeftually, 
we  fliall  not  (lay  to  examine  here.     They  who  have 
read  the  firfl;  of  thefe  letters, '  may  remember  what 
is  thefe  faid,  to  (hew  the  diflFerence  between  the  mb- 
tives  and  the  means,  which  a  prince  hath  of  ufurp- 
ing  on  his  people ;  and  thofe  which  the  people  have 
of  encroaching  on  their  prince.     We  (hall  only  olT- 
ferve  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  as  he,  who  con* 
fines  his  notions  of  fiiSion  to  oppofitions  made  to 
the  crown,  teafons,  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  in 
favor  of  the  conftitution ;  fo  he,  who  confines  them 
thus,  reafons,   in  a  limited  monarchy,  againft  the 
x:onftitution,   is  weak  enough  to  deceive  himfelf, 
or  wicked  enough  to  attempt  deceiving  others ;  and, 
in  either  cafe,  is  thus   far  a  betrayer  of  public  li- 
berty.— On  fuch  principles  as  thefe  we  faid,  in  our 
laft  paper,  that  government  itfelf  might  be  turned 
into  faftion ;  and  that  fome  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
fucceffors  had   nurfed  up  a  fpirit  oT  faftion,  to  the 
ruin  of  themfelves,  of  their  families,  and  almoft  of 
the  nation. — We  prefume  that  this  will  appear,  in  the 
courfe   of  our  enquiries,  t<)  be  undeniably  true; 
and  that  there  will  be  as  little  rooA  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  faftious  condufl:  of  the  court,  in  the  reigns 
of  King  James  and  JCing  Charks  the  Firft,  gave  a 
rife  to  all  the  ftruggles  between  them  and  their  peo- 
ple, as  there  is  Voom  to  deny  that  the  deftruftion  of 
our  conftitution,  in  church  and  (late,  was  the  dread- 
ful confequence  of  thefe  ftruggles.     The   fpirit  of 
liberty  and  the  Briii(h  conftitution  of  government, 
whofe  caufe  we  are  pleading,  and  whofe  caufe  we 
;ire  forry  there  (hould  be  fo  much  occafion  to  plead, 
•  will  tlierefore,  we  hope,  remain  clear  of  all  ippu- 
jatioQS. 

We 
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We  wifli  that  this  }uftice  could  be  done  witho«^ 
opening  wounds  which  are  hardly  ^et  intirely  heale^ 
;and  without  arraigning  the  condud  of  princes,  whofe 
memories  have  Ibeen  held  In  great  veneration  by 
^[nany  worthy  perfons:  but  fince  this  cannot  be; 
jiay,  fince  the  opening  of  thefe  woynds  may  con- 
tribiue  to  the  tnorc  e£FeduaI  healing  of  them ;  and 
fince  arraigning  the  condud  of  thcie  princes  hatli 
been  rendered  th'?  more  peceffary  by  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  it,  and  by  the  principle? 
on  which  it  hath  been  defended ;  we  mud  fpeak 
with  the  fame  liberty  of  them,  as  we  have  ufed  iu 
ipeaking  of  thofe  who  reigned  before  them. 

The  Egyptians  paid  fo  much  refpedt  to  their  very 
limited  thonarchs,  that  when  they  meant  to  warn 
thefe  princes  againft  particular  vices,  they  com- 
mended them  for  oppofite  virtues.  We  cannot  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  that  this  method  of  reforming,  or 
inftrufling,  by  panegyric,  the  ufual  and  moft  deadly 
poifon  of  other  princes,  had  a  good  effedlon  thofe 
of  iEgypt.  But  however  tljis  might  be,  ^hen 
thefe  princes  were  dead,  notwithflanding  the  re- 
fpeft  (hewn  to  them  Hying  *,  they  underwent  the 
fame  trial  as  the  cuflom  of  the  kingdom  had  eftab- 
lifhed  for  all  private  perfons,  and  funeral  honors 
were  equally  denied  to  tliem,  and  tq  the  meane^ 
and  ipoft  guilty  of  their  fubjefts,  when  their  me- 
mories were  condemned,  on  a  folemn  and  ftrift  ex- 
iamination  of  the  conduft  they  had  held  in  life. 

llhough  we  propofe  to  enquire  with  all  this  free- 
dom ;  and  though  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  refult 
of  thefe  enquiries  wi)l  be  a  confirmation  of  what 
hath  been  advanced  by  us  j  yet  are  we  very  far  from 
admitting  many  of  the  objedions  which  have  been 
piade  to  the  conduft  of  King  James  and  King  Charles 

*  Diofhr.  SkA.2,c.  3. 

the 


[the  Firft*  Much  lefs  do  we  approve  thofe  cruel  infi- 
nuations  againft  them,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fe« 
.vera!  inveftives,  jiot  hiftories,  diftated  by  a  fpirit 
of  fadtion,  not  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  reflefts  pn  the  errors  of  princes  with  forrow, 
not  with  triumph,  and  is  unwilling  to  aggravate 
what  it  wiflies  liad  never  happened.— In  the  temper 
which  this  fpirit  infpir^es  therefore,  we  ihall  proceed* 
We  fhall  dwell  on  no  fa£ls,  but  fuch  as  we  think 
nncontroverted  ;  and  Ihal  Imake  no  reflexions,  nor 
draw  any  confequences  from  them,  but  fuch  as  arife 
naturally  and  without  the  leaft  force*— The  truth 
would  not  be  fo  evident,  as  we  prefume  it  is  in  thii« 
cafe,  if  any  thing  more  was  neceflary  to  the  illu(ha« 
tion  of  it. 

Amongft  the  many  advantages  which  King  garnet 
had  on  his  acceilion  to  the  throne  of  England,  we 
might  very  juftly  reckon  the  recent  example  of  his 
predeceflbr.  *  Her  penetration  difcovered  the  confe- 
quences of  that  great  change  in  the  balance  of  pro- 
perty, of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  Letters  XL  and 
aIL  ;  and  fhe  accomnjodated  at  once  xhe  whole  fyt 
tem  of  her  government  to  it,  as  we  have  there  ob- 
ferved.— Whatever  doubts  fhe  might  have  entertain- 
ed, concerning  the  fuccefs  of  her  own  m^afures,  be- 
fore fhe  had  experienced  the  happy  effefts  of  them. 
King  "James  could  reafonably  entertain  none,  E:^- 
perience  as  well  as  reafon,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
fole  principle,  on  which  he  could  eftablifli  his  go- 
vernment with  advantage,  or  even  with  fafety ;  arid 
jQueen  Elizabeth^  reign  had  every  year  afforded  him 
frefh  proofs  that  this  principle  of  government,  which 
is  eafy  in  the  purfuit,  is  effedual  in  the  end  to  all 
the  purpofes  which  a  good  man  and  a  juft  prince  can 
defire  to  obtain.  But  King  James  paid  as  little  re- 
gard to  her  example,  as  he  did  to  her  memory.  In 
the  laft  refped  he  was  indecent.  In  the  other  un- 
wife.  He  boafted  mod  ridiculoufly  of  an  influence 
ivhich  he  never  had  over  her  councils.      Happy 
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vould  it  have  been  for  him,  for  his  family,  and  for  thu 
ivhole  nation,  if  her  example  had  really  had  a  due 
influence  over  his  conduct ;  or,  at  leail,  if  his  exam** 
pic  had  obtained  lefs  influenre  over  the  conduct  of  his 
fucceffor. — Fraught  with  learning,  not  with  know- 
ledge ;  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment ;  more  a  ftranger  to  our  conftitution  by  his 
notions  and  his   habits  of  thinking,   than  to  our 
country  by  his  birth ;  obftiriate  though  not  fteady  ; 
milled  by  felfopinion,  and  confirmed  in  error  by  fu* 
perlaiive  pedantry^  King  yames  the  Firft  feeitied  to 
expeft  the  love,   and  to  demand  the  obedience  of 
his  fubjefts,  purely  becaufe  the  crown  h^  dropped  on 
bis  head.   Whereas  Queen  Elizabeth  feemed,  both  by 
her  declarations  and  ner  aQions,  to   think  herfelf 
intitkd  to  the  firft,  and  fecure  of  the  laft,'forno 
other  reafon  than  this ;   becaufe  ihe  wore  the  crown 
to  the^reateft  advantage  of  her  people.     Her  good 
fenre  taught  her  whst  he  had  not  round  m  his  books ; 
that  the  ties  between  prince  and  people  are  not  the 
fame  with  thole  between  particular  perfons  in  private 
life.     ThefeYcrfons  converfe  and  live  familiafrly  to^ 
gcther.     Natural  iympathies  therefore,  more  ealily 
to  be  felt  than  defcribed,  may  unitp  them  \7ith0ut 
the  motives  of  gratitude,  or  expeftation.      Thofe 
comraon  good  offices,  which  the  heart  alone  fug- 
gefts,  are  often  fufficient  to  maintain  fuch  unions; 
and  a  man,  who  is  neither  a  faint,  nor  a  hero,  may 
hope  to  find  and  keep  a  friend.     But  public,  or  po- 
litical, or  ftate-friendlhip,  by  which  we  mean  an  in- 
timate and  affeftionate  union  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  cannot  be  contrafted  without  gra- 
titude or  expectation,  nor  maintained  without  both. 
If  it  could;  if  fubjefts  w^re  attached  t<^  their  prince 
by  a  kind  of  inftinft,  as  hard  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  y^t  as  prevalent  as  the  fympithies  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  affertors  of  the  divine  right  of  princes, 
and  of  the  univerfal  obedience  due  tothem,would  have 
}iad  long  ago  a  more  plaufible  argument  than  they 

3  hav« 
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baire  yet  producfed  in  favot  of  th^it  doftrmes.  They 
would  bave  been  able  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  all  gain* 
fayers ;  even  of  bim  isvbo  required  a  miracle  to  become 
their  convert  j  and  who  refolved  never  to  believe 
that^ftvery  was  of  divine  inftitution,  till  he  beheld 
**  fubjefts  horn  with  bunches  on  their  backs,  like 
^^  camels^  and  kings  with  combs  on  their  heads  like 
cocks ;"  from  which  marks  it  might  be  collefted 
that  the  former  were  defigncd  to  labor  and  to  fuffer, 
and  the  latter  to  ftrut  and  to  crow.  But  fill  fome 
fuch  miracle  is  wrought,  or  the  inftinft  fuppfbfed 
above  is  born  with  men.  We  think  it  will  remain 
true  that  the  union  we  fpeak  of^  between  prince  and 
people,  neither  can,  nor  ought,  to  fubfift  en  any 
other  terms,  than  thofe  of  good  government  on  one 
p^rt,  and  of  gratitude  and  expe£lation  on  the  other, 

-  ^— This  union  may  be,  and  hath  been,  maintained 
by  abfolute  princes  with  their  people ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  impofCble  that  an  abfolute  prince  IhoUld  be  a 
wife  and  good  man ;  and  becaufe  fome  fuch  there 
have  been.  But  here  lies  a  difference.  The  abfo- 
lute-monarch  may  exert  the  whole  power  of  the 
ftate.  He  may  govern  eafily,  fafely^  and  with  all 
other  advantages,  though  he  negleds  to  cultivate 
this  union  j  or,  vhich  is  worfe,  though  he  breaks  it. 
But  the  cafe  of  a  limited  monarch  is  not  the  fame, 
for  the  reafons  which  we  touched  upon,  at  the  end 
of  our  laft  letter.  It  is  therefore  the  immediate, 
the  p^rfonal,^  the  higfaeft  intereft  6f  fud^  a  prince,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  prince,  to  contra^  this  union, 
and  to  matntaiti  it  inviolate.  The  wifdom  of  our 
conititution  bath  made  it  fo ;  and,  in  making  it  fo, 
hath  imitated  that  divine  wifdom,  which  appears  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  moral  world.  In  this,  it  may 
be  eafily  proved  from  a  confideration  of  the  circum- 
ftancesin  which  we  ftand  as  individuals,  that  the  ge^ 
nferal  good  of  fociety  is  the  particular  intereft  of 
every  member.  Our  Creator  defigned  therefore  that 
we  fhoujd  promote  this  general  goodi    It  is  by 

(:onfequencc 
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confequence  our  duty  to  do  fo ;  and  every  man,  whp 
believes  a  wife,  all-dire&ing  mincf,  and  who  knows 
that  proportioning  of  means  to  ends  is  eflential  to 
tvifdom,  muft  fubfcribe  ^to  this  opinion. — And  yet, 
determined  by  falfe  appearances  of  good,  or  att^acled 
by  the  force  of  immediate  objefts,  men  may,  and 
they  frequently  do,  imagine  that  they  purfuc 
their  particular  and  feparate  incerefts,  whilft  they 
fiegltd,  or  a£t  againft,  the  general  and  common 
intercft  of  fociety. 

In  like  manner,  King  ^ames  the  Firft,'  and  thofe 
princes  who  have  trod   in  his  fteps,  imagined  no 
doubt  that  they  purfued  a  particular,  feparate  intc- 
reft  of  their  own,  whilft   they  neglefted  an  union 
with  their  people,  and  even  made  fuch  an  union  im- 
pradicable,  by  tranfgref&ng,   in  pretenfions  and  in 
faft,  the  bounds  which  our  conftitution  prefcribed 
to  them.     But  the  midake  is  equal  in  both  cafes ; 
for  in  both  cafes,  intereft  and  duty  remain  indivifi- 
bly  united,  however  they  may  be  feparated  in  opi- 
nion; and  he  who  fins  againft  one^  fins  moft  cer- 
tainly againfi:  the  other ;  though  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  his  anions  do  not  appear  immediateiy, 
nor  on  every  occafion,  to  follow. 

Thefe  confequences  followed  in  a  fignal  and  ter- 
rible manner  upon  the  occafions  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  into  the  particulars  of  which  we  (hall 
defcend  fome  other  time.  Thefe  examples  therefore 
are  complete.  The  caufes  and  the  efieds  come  toge- 
ther under  one  view ;  and  if  we  carry  our  obferva- 
tions  forward  to  later  times,  tve  fhall  fee  caufes  of 
the  fame  kind  laid  again,  and  producing  effeds  of 
the  fame  nature ;  eflfefts  always  proporticMiable  to 
them;  fometimes  jealoufy,  difcontent,  tumult;  fome- 
times  open  refinance,  and  depofition  of  the  prince; 
for  though,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  people>  have  fuf- 
fered,  as  well  as  the  prince ;  yet  in  fome,  the  prince 

alone 
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alone  hath  been  undone ;  and  thus,  by  an  equal 
difhribution  of  juftice,  the  principal  (hare  of  the 
common  cdamity  hath  fallen  on  him,  without  whom 
no  part  of  it  could  have  happened. 

Though  thefe  general  reflexions,  which  we  have 
premifed,  may  appear  long  to  fome  of  our  readers, 
and  may  feem  too  nearly  allied  to  reflexions  already 
made ;  yet  we  hope  for  indulgence,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  matter.  It  muft  furely  be 
of  ufe  to  explain  very  clearly,  and  very  fully,  txoxa 
whence  the  weaknefs^of  our  government  at  fomc 
times,  and  the  diforders  and  revolutions  of  it  at 
others,  have  proceeded  fince  that  s&ra,  when  our 
liberties  became  better  fecured,  and  our  conftitu^ 
tion  capable  of  greater  improvements,  by  a  new 
fettlement  of  the  balance  of  property  and  power« 
No  point  hath  been  more  miflaken.  None  hadi 
been  more  artfully  mifreprefented. 
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LETTER,     IVItf. 

V V  E  have  obfef  ved  already  of  tow  gratt  advan« 
tage  the  example  of  C^een  Elizabeth  might  have 
been  to  King  James  the  Firft*  It  might  have 
•taught  him  to  fttuggle  through  the  moft  intricate 
difEcuIties.  But  he  bad  none  fuch  to  encounter^ 
till  he  created  them  by  his  own  management, — On 
the  contrary,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  accompanied  with  all  the  favorabie  circum- 
flances  of  eafe  and  fecurity,  which  were  neceflary 
to  form  a  conjunfture  proper  for  him  ;  fo  that  with 
abilities,  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  predeceflbr, 
he  might  have  reigned  as  glorioufly  abroad,  and 
as  happily  at  home. — Many  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  furrounded  her,  were  perfonal  to 
her.  They  arofe  from  her  birth,  from  her  title, 
and  from  that  which  Mary  Queen  of  Sdbtland  pre* 
tended.  They  therefore  ceafed  with  her.  Many 
others  ihe  had  conquered  by  a  wife  and  fteady  ad^ 
miniftration*  Many  had, been  worn  out  by  length 
of  time  \  and  many  had  been  fo  chunged  by  the 
courfe  of  events,  that  King  yames  was  fafe,  where 
ihe  was  mod  in  danger ;  and  ftrong,  where  fhe 
was  weakeft. — His  title  was  not  contefted  ;  nor  any 
oppofition,  either  open  or  fecret,  given  to  his  fuc- 
ceflion.  They  who  had  founded  fo  high  the  right 
of  his  mother,  could  not  refufe  to  acknowledge  the 
fame  right  in  him  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  nation  fub- 
mitted  to  it ;  for  how  little  regard  foever  many  of 
them  might  pay  to  this  right  in  their  hearts,  or  how 
.great  fufpicion  foever  of  his  future  condudb  might 
be  juftly  infufed '  into  them  by  his  paft  behavior, 
the  people  would  have  a  king,  and  there  was  no 
other  prince,  in  whom  the  Proteftant  intereft  could 
imite  at  that  time. — ^That  riddle  of  a  plot,  in  which  Sir 
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Walter  Rakigh  was  involved,  does  not  d^ferve  to  be 
mentioned,  as  ^n  exception  to  the  national  unaai- 
inity  we  fpeak  of. — True  it  is  that,  in  other  refpeds, 
the  nation  was  far  from  being  united,  either  by  a 
Conformity  of  opinion,  or  by  an  acquiefcence  of  thofe 
who  differed  from  the  eftabli(hment.-7-It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fevers  misfortune,  and  fuch  it  continues  to 
this  very  ho^r  \  that  the  great  and  glorious  work  of 
the  reformation,  being  carried  on  at  different  times,  • 
and  in  different  places,  was  carried  on  like  wife  with- 
out a  general  concert.     The  feveral  churches  reform- 

,  ed  themfelves,  according  to  the  different  circuni- 
fiances  they,  were  in,  and  according  to  theMifferent 
charafters  of  the  few,  who  led  the  many  in  each  of 
them.  The  feparation  of  them  all  from  the  churcK 
of  Rome  was  entire ;  but,  in  fome,  if  was  thought 
proper  to  reform  :  in  others  to  ?ilter  the  whole  mo- 
del :  in  fome,  many  things  were  retained,  which 

.  had  been  in  praclice  before  the  reformation ;  in 
others,  a  total  oppofition  to  every  inftance  of  con- 
formity with  the  church  of  Rome  feemed  to  be  the 
fole  ftandard  of  Chriftian  purity. — This  variety  of 
opinions  and  eftablilhments  amongft  the  reformed 
was  a  great  evil  in  itfelf ;  but  this  evil  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  circumftance  of  the  moft  fatal  confe* 
quence.  The  reformers,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
came  lateft,  as  our  excellent  Mr.  Hooker  *  obferves, 
by  enforcing  too  peremptorily  their  particular  modes 
of  reformation,  brought  the  people  in  many  cafes  to 
receive  and  rcfpeft,  as  divine  laws,  even  thofe  orders 
and  that  difciplline,  which  expediency  or  other 
political  motives  had  fuggefted*  Now,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  this  perfuafion  was  not  only 
to  render  all  comprehenfion,  or  reconciliation 
amongft  the  reformed  churches  impraSicable ;  but 
to  make  the  divifions,  in  any  particular  church  in- 
curable.——Thus,    when    Queen  Elizabeth  com- 

*  Eccl,  polity,  prcf. 
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j)1eted  that  eftabliflimentof  achurch,  ivhich  Edward 
the  fixth  had  begun,  many  difTented  from  it ;  and  the 
fcruples  of  private  confcience  were  pleaded  againft 
fubmiffion  to  the  public  authority  of  the  ftate. — ^If  re- 
gard had  been  paid  to  all  who  had  petitioned  thequecn^ 
or  adn;ionifhed  the  parliament,   in  the  heat  of  thefe 
times,  it  feems  probable  that  no  eftabliihment  at  all 
could  have  been  made ;  and  if  noiie  hatd  been  made, 
*an  ecclefiaftical  anarchy  muft  have  enfued.    How  far 
the  number  of  feparatifts  might  have  been  leflened 
by  more  compliance^  with  the  learned  and  moderate 
amongft  them,  for  fuch  there  certainly  were,  we 
ffiall  neither  prefume  to  determine,  nor  go  about  to 
enquire.     It  is  fufBcient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
obferve,  that  although  thefe  feeds  of  difturbance  had 
been  fowed  before  the  acceffion  of  King  Jamesj  yet 
no  difturbance  had  happened,  nor  ^as  any  likely  to 
happen  at  that  time.     The  meafures  which  had  been 
puriued,  and  the  temper  which  had  been  obferved  in 
Queen  Elizabeth*^  reign,  tended  to  diminifli  the  reli- 
gious oppofition  by  a  flow,  a  gentle,  and  for  that 
very  reafon  an  effeftual   progreflion ;  and,   in  the 
mean  while,  to  prevent  fuch  confequences  of  it  as 
might  diforder  or  weaken  the  government. — ^By  the 
laws  which  were  made,   the  feveral  diflenting  fedy 
were  difcouraged  and  kept  in  awe ;  but  by  the  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws,    they  were  not  exafperated. 
They  were  puniftied,  not  provoked-     They  felt  the 
weight  of  the  government  as  often  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  difturb  it,  but  they  never  felt  the  oppreflion  of 
party;  and  when  they  were  treated  like  fadlions,  they 
had  not  the  pretence  to  complain   diat  they  were 
treated  fo  by  a  faftion.-XJpon  this  foot  there  was  even 
room  to  hope,  that  when  the  firft  fire  of  thefe  men's 
zeal  was  fpent,  r^afonable  terms  of  union  with  the 
eftabliflied  church  might  be  accepted  by  fuch  of  them 
as  werenot  intoxicated  with  fanaticifm.  Such  as  thefe' 
were  friends  to  order,  though   hey  difputod  about 
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it,  ^nd  could  bzvt  the  lefs  pretence  to  vcjeGt  with  ob« 
ftinacy  that  which  had  been  fettled  by  (^eenElizabetb^ 
becaufe  they  khew  that  their  own  diiciplj^ne  had  been 
eftabiiifaed  where  it  prevailed^  as  the  chnrcli  of  Eng- 
land had  been  by  the  fupreme  authority;  that  it  had 
been  made  a  law  of  the  country ;  that  the  people  had 
been  bound  by  oath  to  the  maintainance  of  it;  and 
that  Calvin  himfelf  had  betn  a  mofl  rigorous  exador 
of  conformity  to  ir,-If  fucfa  as  thefe  had  been  once  in- 
corporated with  the  cftablifhed  church,  the  remaining 
fedaries  would  have  been  of  little  moment,  either  for 
numbers,  or  reputation ;  and  the  very  means,  which 
^^ere  proper  to  gain  tbefe,  were  likewife  the  moft  ef- 
fe£tual  to  hinder  the  increafe  of  them^  and  of  the 
other  fedaries  in  the  Hiean  time.*— Upon  the  whole 
matter,  we  think  it  very  plain  that  Kng  James  the 
Firft,  befidcs  the  atd vantage  of  coming  tothecrown^ 
ftfter  ali  the  <fifficulties  and  dangers  of  completing 
the  reformation,  and  eftabtifhtng  a  new  church  were 
■over^  had  an  eafy  and  fecure  opportunity  of  prevent- 
'  ing  any  bad  confejuences  which  might  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  divifions  of  his  Proteftant  fub^&s;  smd 
that  the  improvement  of  this  opportunity,  conMed 
in  giving  neither  alarm  to  the  well  affeded,    nor 
pretence  to  the  faftious. 

The  defigns  of  the  Roman-CathoUc  party,  sfgainfl: 
the  conftitution  in  church  and  itate,  wete  carried  on 
with  as  much  rage,  but  not  with  a^  much  ftrengtb^ 
as  ever.  The  hydra-heads,  which  fprouted  cohti-^ 
Auatly  out  of  that  body  in  the  former  reign,  had 
been  lopt  fo  often,  that  they  appeared  more  rarely  5 
and  if  the  venom  of  that  principle  which  produced 
thism,  was  not  abated;  yet  many  of  the  fprings^ 
which  fed  and  nourilhed  it,  were  exhatifted.  The 
Gui/es^  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  Phillip  the  Se- 
cond,  vfere  dead.  The  reformation  was  cftablilh- 
ed ;  not  only   in  outward  form,  but  in  the  hearts 
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of  men.  It  was  grown  up  to  be  a  part,  and  »  fst^ 
vorite  part,  of  the  conftitution.  The  fpirit  of  li*- 
berty  had  blended  our  civil  and  Feligious-rights  toge^ 
iher,  and  was  become  equally  jealous  of  both. 
Let  us  add,  for  we  may  add  it  with  great  juftice, 
that  the  church  of  England  was,  by  the  fobriety,  wif- 
dom  and  fan&ity  of  hep  inftitution,  eflabliftied  en  a 
rock;  that  this  rock  was  defended  by  the  greateft 
number  of  excellent  men,/  which  any  Chriftian 
church  could  boafl  of:  and  from  all  this  let  us  con- 
clude, that  as  ihe  was  able  to  reftft  the  attacks  of 
thofe  feds,  whidh  private  conceit,  miftaken  zeal^ 
fome  enthufiafm,  and  perhaps,'  fome  fadion  had 
nurfed  up  ii\  her  own  bofom  '^  fo  (be  was  better  able 
than  any  ether  Prot^ftant.  church  to  defend  berfelf> 
and  the  ftate  t6a,  agakd  the  fallacies,  the  fedudions^ 
and  the  violence  of  Rome.  The  policy  of  tbii 
court  faw  it,  and  negleSted  nothing  to  prevent  the 
confequences.  Seminaries  bad  been  ereded  at  Do^ 
way  and  .other  places  abroad,  for  the  education 
of  Englifh  youth  in  poperv.  Gr^^^ry  the  Thirteenth 
had  given  the  diredk>n  of  that,  which  was  ereded 
at  Rome,  to  the  Jefuits  $  and  upon  that  occafion 
thefe  incendiaries  crept  into  England.  1^  we  may  be- 
lieve fome  accounts,  they  mingled  themfelves  amongft 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  puritan 
miniders.  That  they  took  all  methods  to  foment  our 
divifions  is,  prpbabel  f  and  that  they  were  not  men, 
who  would  (lick  at  any,  may  be  certainly  coUeded 
from  that  account  of  their  condud  here,  and  of  the 
dodrines  they  taught,  which  is  contained  in  the 
complaints  exhibited  againft  them  by  the  reft  of  the 
*  popiOi  clergy. 

Thus  w^s  the  fpiric  of  the  church  and  court  c£ 
Rome  kept  up  here,  even  at  the  time  of  the  acceilion 
of  King  jfames ;  a  fpirit,  which  might  ferve  to  bring 
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kbout  an  affafHnation,  t>r  any  barbarous  and  defpe* 
rate  ftroke,   like  that  of  the   gtin-powder-treafon, 
which  a  few  enthufiafts  were  capable  of  executing  j    ' 
but  not  to  fubvert  the  reformation,  and  introduce 
popery  anew.     The  efforts  of  this  party  now  were 
like  the  laft  convulfioris  of  a  ftrong  body,  mortally 
wounded;    frightful    to  behold;    fufficient  to  hurt 
others;  but  tokens  of  death,  not  fymptoms  of  reco* 
very. — King  *Janies  had  it  therefore  in  fiis  power  ta 
keep  down  with  eafe  a  party,  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  fubdued  with  pain ;    and  whatever  inipreflioa 
the  bloody  defigns  they  had  often  formed,  and  fome- 
times  brought  tq  effed,  might  make  on  bis  mind ; 
certain  it  was,  and  the  event  made  that  certainty  un- 
deniable, that  no  (l^gree  of  favor  td  them,  except  the 
utmoft,  could  eifedually  fecure  him  againfl:  their  at* 
tempts  ;  and  that  the  lead  degree  of  favor  ihewn,  of 
encouragement  given  them,  would  be  produ£tive  of 
the  greateft  national  mifchief. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  thefe  points  oi  reli* 
gious  divifions,  becaufe  w6  think  a  clear  and  juffc 
notion  of  them  abfolutely  heceflary  to  fix  a  right 
opinion,  concerning  one  of  the  principal .  caufes^ 
which  were  laid  iiTthis  reigii,  of  all  the  national  ca- 
lamities that  followed.-^ We  fliall  mention  the  other 
advantages  which  attended  King  yames  the  Firft,  as 
briefly  as  we  can  ;  not  becaufe  they  were  fmall,  for, 
on  the  contraty,  they  were  exceedingly  great ;  but 
becaufe  th^y  ate  more  notorious,  and  have  ho  need 
of  being  fo  much  developed,  in  order  to  be  mad& 
fenfible. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  the  different  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  navy,  the  commerce,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  Revenues  of  the 
crown,  from  that  in  which  Queen  EliTMbelh  ha[d 
found  them  all  at  her  acceflion,  is  known  in  general 
by  every  one  who  hath  dipt  into  hiftory.     Without 
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cdteriiTg  into  more  particulars  therefore  than  it& 
have  done  already,  we  may  ventUf'^  to  contlude  thaf 
he  reaped  the  benefit  of  het  (Economy,  and  was 
atich,  as  welf  as  a  powerful  king.     We  kfiow  very 
well  that  when  the  feffioh  of  parHament  wai  opened 
by  cdmmiffion  ih  i6i<i,  by  the  Earls  of  Siiffolk  and 
S^alijbury^  Oni  of  the  teafons  ntged,  foV  demanding 
money  of  the  commons,  t<^as  grootttfed  on  a  debt  of 
C^efeh  Elizabeth^  which  was  faid  to  have  abforbed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  due  oil 
the  faft  fdbfidres  granted  fo  be^  If  this  faS  was  true, 
all  that  refulted  frorti  it  is ;   firft,  that  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth  left  ii  nio'rtgage  on  the  Ian  Js  of  the  crown,  aiid 
money  enough  to  difchafge  it ;  fecondly,  that  King 
ji^ia/wfx  partetf  with  his  money  to  fecovel- bra  lands  j 
and  we  ftiall  rtot  bppofe  any  perfon,  who  will  chant'* 
ably  Relieve  that  this  prince  would  have  paid  the 
debts  of  his  preddceffoi',  though  they  had  Hot  beett 
thus  fecured,  out  of  the  money  (he  left  m  her  cof-* 
feW;  b^caufe Mohave  ddne  otherwife,   would  have 
been  a  itialrifeft  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  religion, 
hbncJf  atici  cbrmtafoh  mbraKty,     But  we  much  doubf 
^vh'ether  even  thts  averment  of  the  lords,  who  opefa- 
ed  the  fciSbn,  will  ha^e  any  great  weighty  when  it 
ihall  be  confidel-ed  that  their  wnole  difcourfc  was  too 
Miintftfcrial  to  be  fince're  ;  and  that  Tome  of  the  rea- 
fohs,  by  ^hich  they  accounted  for  the  king's  want  of 
ihAnfey,*  foch,  foy  fnftance,  as  the  diarge  of  proteS- 
ing  his  wiffe  and  'ehit<)rett  from  'being  robbed  oa  the 
toad  rb  L6nd6A,  v^erfe  really  burlefque. 

Thead vantages  which  this  princehad inthefituatioii 
of  foteign  aflFair§,  both  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne 
and  during  the  gteMeft  part  of  "his  reign^  wei'e  re- 
matkably  great ;  afid  we  dooblt  whether  it  is  poflible 
to  ffnd  more  than  one  cbhjeAure'equally  favorable 
'fince  that  time — Philip  \ht  Third  was  on  tlie  throne 
of  Spain ;  a  prince  of  fmall  capacity^  and  lefs  appltca* 

tion; 
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ition ;  governed  by  his  favorite,  and  his  favorite  4f- 
tefted  by  the  people.  Before  the  end  of  King 
Jamei'%  reign  he  died  ;  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  his 
foq,  fucceeded,    a  youth  of  fjxteen  years  old,  aqd 

foverned  as  abfolutely  by  OUvarex,  a^  his  f^th^r 
gd  b^en  by  4he  Duke  of  Lerma.  The  decleoiiQU 
of  the  Spaniifa  monarchy  hafleqed  on  apace,  und^r 
thefe  princes..  It  is  faid  that  Piiilip  the  Third  r^« 
fufed  to  fupport  the  Rotpan  Catholic  pjirty^  ii|  the 
beginning  of  th?  reign  of  King  James ;  which  is  the 
more  probable,  on  account  of  the  early  apd  precipi- 
tate (teps  made  by  this  prince,  towards  a  peace  with 
Spain.  The  defeat  of  pon  Jobii  d'  Aquita  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  entire  redui^tion  of  Tyrone^  which 
happened  a  little  before  the  death  .of  Queen  EUt^- 
betb^  dtfcouraged  the  Spaniards  from  iiiaking  aqy 
more  attempts  of  that  kind-  Tbf^y  turned  their  eyes 
from  thefe  .iflands  to  the  continent ;  to  liie  ]Lo»r 
Countries  and  ,to  Germany,  where  they  continued, 
during  the  courfe  of  many  years,  to  confume  {hplr 
remains  of  ftrength,  in  abetting  the  ^mbitioii^  prp- 
Jefts  of  that  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

As  ICing  James  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  enmity  of  Spain,  fo  be  was  fecure  of  the  friend- 
.  ihip  of  France*  Henry  the  Fourth  was  now  eftfi- 
Jblilhed  oq  th^t  throne*  He  ^as  ia  peace  indeed 
with  Spain,  but  intended  not  to  be  fo  loqg.  We 
are  very  far  from  belieying  that  this  prince  co»ld  feri- 
loufly  entertain  fo  chimerical  a  projed  ^s  that  pf 
making  an  entire  new  fettlement  of  Europe,  by  di- 
viding it  into  fifteeiji  ftatjes^  which  P^r^fixfi  an4  other 
authors  haye  related,  upon  the  fajth  of  the  complies 
of  Sullf^  memoirs  -,  but,  without  4pp^>  he  h^d 
gre^  views  of  checking  the  aqibiiion,  ^^.4  re4uci9g 
the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftri^.  \k  w.a$  therefore 
bis  mtereft  to  liv^  well  with  the  kjng  of  Or^^t  Kri- 
jtjuri ;  ^d  ^iccordiijgly  be  feut  the  marquis  ai  ^ofny^ 
aftwwwd*  dtfkc  of^f^Hy,  to  jrp»ev  tfce  tfe^tie^  w.i^h 
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King  James^  as  foon  aimoft  as  this  prince  wat 
feated  on  the  throne  of  EHgland.  '  When  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  ilabbed  by  Ravaillac^  a  minority  fol- 
lowed in  France,  and  the  coupfels  of  that  court 
were,  tor  maixy  years,  chiefly  employed  about  their 
own  affairs ;  fo  that  nothini^  could  happen  on  that 
fide,  even  after  this  great  change,  to  give  the  leaft 
dillurbance  to  King  James. 

The  ilates  pf  the  Low  Countries  were  no  longer  in 
the  fame  diilreffed  condition.    Their  commonwealth 
had  taken  form  ;  their  naval  force  was  increaiing ; 
and    their  commerce   extending  itfelf   everyday. 
Oftend  kept  the  Spanifti  forces  at  bay  for  more  than 
three  years;  and  when  iS/^;;;^//?  h;sid  madebimfelf  maiter 
of  that  heap  of  ruins,  the  Dutch  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  recbmpenfed  by  the  accjuifuion  which 
they  had  made,  in  the  mean  time,  of  Sluyce  and 
other  important  places.    The  truce  of  eight  months 
between  Spain  and  the  States   was  figncd  in  \  607. 
It  was  prolonged  afterwards ;  and  m  the  year  1 609, 
the  trvice  of  twelve  years  was  concluded  at  Antwerp ; 
by  which  the  King  of  Spain  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  liberty  and  independency  of  the  United 
Provinces,      Thus   was   that  commonwealth  efta- 
blifiied  to  be  a  great  and  lafHng  acceflion  of  ftrength 
to  the  Proteltant  inttreft;  and  King  Janies  might 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  an  ufeful  alliance,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  other  advantage  than  that 
ot  defending  the  oppreffed,  and  diverting  the  forces 
of  a  common  enemy. 

The  aifairs  of  the  North,  indeed,  were  in  great 
confufion  about  the  fame  time.  The  crown  of 
Sweden  belonged  to  Sigifmund  inc6urfeofdefcent} 
but  Sigi/mund  was  a  papiftj  and  king  of  Poland. 
JFor  both  thefe  reafons,  he  had  been  excluded,  and 
his  uncle  Charles  preferred  to  the  throne  by  the 
flates  of  Sweden ;  ivho  provided,  by  the  aft  of  fet- 
tlement,  not  only  that  their  kings  (hould  be  of  the 
religion  of   the  country,  but  that   none  of   the 
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princes  of  the  royal  family  fiiould  accept  another 
.crown,  nor  any  foreign  dominions.  Their  ex- 
perience, it  feems,  had  (hewn  them  the'neceffity 
^ef  fqdh  limitations.  This  gave  occafion  to  thofe* 
long  and  cruel  wars,  which  followed  between 
Sweden  and  Poland.  Others  fucceeded  between 
Sweden  ajid  Denmark;  but  thiC  fcene  of  them  all 
was  fo  remote,  and  the  interefts  of  <his  country  fo 
abfolutely  unconcerned  in  the  events  ef  them,  that 
be,  who  (hould  have  advifed  fi.ing  yames  to  take, 
any  part  in  them,  wouldhave palTed,  ,in  thofe days, 
for  a  very  bad  politician. 

The  indolent  Rodolphus  flept  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire  till  the  year  1614.  His  brother  Matthias 
fucceeded  him ;  and  their  coufm  Ferdinand  fuc- 
ceeded Matthias.  'During  the  reign  of  Rodolphus^ 
there  were  troubles  in  Hungary,  in  Tranfilvania, 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  empire. 
Moft  of  them  were  caufed,  all  of  them  were  fo- 
mented, by  religious  divifions.  During  the  reign 
of  Matthias  J  thefe  troubles  increafed.  They  grew 
up  to  maturity,  as  the  acceflion  of  Ferdinand  to  the 
empire  approached*.  The  Bohemians,  long  op- 
prefled,  and  long  .pravo'scd,  took  arms  at  laft  in 
161 8.  Many  xraufes  confpired  to  render  all  accom- 
modation imprafticable.  Amongft:  the  principal 
were  the  defigns,  which  all  the  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  laid  and  begtm  to  execute 
againft  liberty  and  the  Proteftant  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  charader  of  Ferdinand^  violent,  cruel, 
a  bigot,  though  artfui  ;  and,.  tO'fpeak  impartially, 
the  ambition  of  frederic,  elefior  Palatine.  If 
this  ambition  had  been  the  ifok  motive  to 
engage  King  James  in  thefe  quarrels,  we  muft 
•think  that  he  could  not  have  anfwered  to  his 
own  people  the  engaging  in  them,  as  popular  < 
as  the  Palatine,  his  wife,  and  his  caufe  were 
in  England.  ^  But  thefe  quarrels  were  of  another 
Importance.      Frederic    loft    not  only  the  crown 
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of  Bohemia,  but  his  own  patrimony.  The  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  the  libctty  of  Germany,  were 
i;veli  nigh  facrificed  to  the  bigotry  and  ambitioa  o£ 
the  emperor ;  fo  that  the  intcreft  of  this  nation,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  king^s  family  intereft,  was  very  much 
concerned  to  prevent  thefe  conieq^ences ,  and  yet, 
even  upon  this  foot,  we  muft  likewifc  think  that  it 
would  not  have  been  long  popular  in  thofe  days, 
when  the  mepiory  of  Queen  Elizabeth*^  poKcy  was 
frcfh  in  the  minds  of  men,  to  have  maintained 
great  armies  on  the  continent,  and  to  have  fed>  with 
fubfidiesfo  many  hungry  princes,  who  had,  at  leaft 
in  the  beginning,  nothing  lefs  at  heart  than  the  com- 
mon intereft. 

This  difficult  and  dangerous  fituation  of  aflFairs  on 
the  continent,  in  which  we  allow  that  King  Jamc^ 
ought  to  have  taken  fome  part,  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  to  form  an  exception  to  what  hath  been  bid, 
concerning  thofe  circumftances  of  advantage,  di 
eafe,  and  fecurity,  which  accompanied  the  reign  of 
this  prince ;  but  there  will  be  room  to  think  fo  no 
longer,  when  it  (hall  be  confidered  that  King  yames 
had  time  and  means  to  prepare  for  this  critical  con- 
juncture. The  diftrefs  in  foreign  affairs  began  with 
Queen  Eiizabetb^t  reign;  and  flie  was  in  danger 
abroad,  before  flie  was  fettled  on  her  throne  at  home; 
but  he  had  reigned  near  eighteen  years  before  any 
thing  happened  on  the  continent,  which  could  give 
him  a  juft  occafion  of  afiing  vigorouily  in  that 
fcene.  Befides,  when  this  occa/ion  did  happa, 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  z£ked  with  great 
glory  to  himfelf,  and  effedually  for  the  fervice  of 
jthore  whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  fupport,  without 
taking  any  other  part  than  that  which  becomes  a 
king  of  England,  in  opposition  to  that  which  be* 
comes  a  prince  on  the  continent,  and  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  his  predeceflbr's  condud.  This  will  ap« 
pear  evidently  true,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  part 
hedidtake}  andwefhaUinfiftuponitibeirdtherybecaufQ 
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wc  obferve  with  how  much  afFe£tation  the  cafe  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of,  hath  been  quoted  as  parallel  to 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs ;  and  how  impertU 
nently  it  hath  been  taken  for  granted,  that  King 
yames  the  Firft  was  condemned  in  his  own  time,  and 
hath  been  condemned  fmce,  for  not  doing  what 
thefe  time-ferving  politicians  recommended ;  that  is, 
for  entangling  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  t]ie  empire^ 
as  if  he  had  been  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and  for 
not  ading  on  every  appearance  of  danger^  or  evea 
of  inconveniency  to  any  little  ftate  of  Germany,  la 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  agreeable  neither  to  the  ince* 
reft  nor  fjtuation  of  our  ifland. 

What  hath  been  faid  may  be  fufScient  to  flbew 
how  few  the  difficulties  were,  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages,  which  King  James  had  to  encounter  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  bow  fortunate,  a  conjunct 
tureVas  pr^red  for  him  by  the  wifdom  of  his  pre« 
deceflbr,  and  by  an  happy  combination  of  circum* 
ftances.^—What  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  advantages, 
what  conduct  he  held,  and  what .  confequences  it 
t)^9  muft  b$  the  fubjed  of  another  difcourfe* 
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>Y  what  hath  been/faid,  in-  former  letters,  wc 
think  it  appears,  that  from  the  time  our  conftitu- 
tion  fettled  on  the  foundation  on  which  it  remains 
ftill,  there  hath  been  not  only  no  poffibility  of  go- 
verning  this  nation  with  ftrength  and  dignity,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  rheir  reprefen- 
tative  body,  nor  with  eafe  and  fafety  without  their 
concurrence  in  their  colieftiv^  body ;  but  that  this 
concurrence  hath  depended,  and  does  and  muft  al- 
ways depend,  on  the  union  or  intereft  and  affedion 
between  the  king  and  his  fubjefl:s. 

We  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  Queen  Elizabeth  faw 
tliis  to  be  a  fure,  and  the  only  fure  principle,  on 
which  fhe  could  eftablifli  her  governn^ent  under 
fuch  a  conflitution  j  that  (he  very  wifely  took  the 
government  on  the  terms  of  the  conflitution,  and 
the  conflitution  as  (he  found  it ;  that  inflead  of 
ilruggling  through  trouble  and  danger  to  bend  the 
conflitution  to  any  particular  notions  or  yiews  of 
her  own,  ihe  accooimodated  hex  notions,  her  views, 
and  her  whole  charafter  to  it.'— Let  us  obfcxve,  by 
the  way 9.  that  this  is  no  mote  than  what  every  prince 
ought  to  do  J  and  what  every  free  people  will  ex- 
pe£l  and  exad  too,  if  need  be,  that  he  fhould  do. 
He  is  made  for  their  fakes,  not  they  for  his.  He  is 
raifed  to  maintain,  not  to  alter,  the  conflitution. 
•  Now  King  James  begun  and  continued,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  to  govern  without 
any  regard  to  this  principle;  nay,  in  abfolute 
defiance  of  it.  He  chofe  other  expedients  of  gor 
"feument^  and  trufled  to  fo  many  broken  reeds« 

Without 
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'Without  any  talents  to  procure  the  efteem,  he  awak- 
ened the  jealoufy  and  never  courted  the  good  will  of 
his  people ;  but,  inftead  of  it,  endeavored  to  inftil 
into  their  rainds  what  was  rooted  in  his  own,  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himfelf,  and  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  them.     He   endeavored   to  perfuade  men,  who 
felt  that  the  balance  of  property  was  on  their  fidCf 
and  that  they   held  a  great  fliare  of  the  fupreme 
power  in  their  hands,  that  though  they  had  this 
property,  yet  they  had  no  right,  of  a  very  precarioCis 
one,  to  this  power.     He   meant,  by, the  force  of 
new-fangled  opinions  to  attach   the  nation  to  him, 
as    Queen  Elizabtth  had  done  by  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence :  or  he  meant  to  govern  with- 
out  the  .concurrence  of  the  nation ;  or  he   meant 
nothing.     The  fir  ft  was   chimerical,  the  fecond  wa3 
wicked,  and  the  third  was  ftupid. — Elizabeth  had 
been  jealous  of  her  prerogative,  but  moderate   in 
the  exercife  of  it.     Wifer  Jaines  imagined  that  the 
higher  he  carried  it,  and  the  more  rigoroufly  he  ex- 
erted it,  the  more  ftrongly  he  fhould  be  feai^ed  in  his 
throne.     He  miftook  the  weight  for  the  ftrength 
cf  a  fceptre ;  and  did  not  confider  that  it  is  never 
fo  likely  to  flip  or  to  be  wrenched  out  of  a  prince's 
hands,  as  when  it  is  heavieft,     Ke  never  re^efted 
that  prerogative  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fpring,  which 
by  much  ftraining  will  certainly  relax  and  oftea 
break  ;  that  in  one  cafe  it  becomes  of  little,  and  in 
the  other  of  no  ufe  at  all. 

As  abfurd  as  the  notions  and  principles  of  go- 
vernment were,  by  which  King  James  hoped  to 
eftablifh  his  authority,  he  found  numbers  to  adopt 
them  ;  for  numbers  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, ready  to  be  tempted,  and  prone  to  be  cou 
rupted.-— New  fyftems  of  law  and  policy  were  not 
only  received,  put  propagated.  Some  men  were 
heated  by  oppofition.  Others  were  educated  in  pre- 
judice*   The  plaineft  rights  of  the  people  were  called 
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in  queftion.     The  leafl  juftifiable  pretenfions  of  cbc 
crown  weie  eftablifhed  as  true  axioms  of  govern- 
ment, and  certain  principles  of  the  Englifli  confti- 
tution.     What  father   Paul  obferves  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  church,  happened  here  in   the  ftate. 
Our  court,  like   that   of  Rome,   by  affirming   and 
denying    boldly,    and    by  infifting    pereftiptorily, 
brought  many   things  to  be  received   as  cer^aiu, 
which  had  been  never  proved,  and  many  others  to 
be  looked'  on  as  problematical,    Which   had  been 
often   demonftrated.      Thus  were    ihofe  divifions 
created,  which  could  alone  render  the  others  fatal* 
Difputes  about  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  or  the  croik 
in   baptifm,    would   not    have   uniheathed  all  the 
fwords  in  the  nation.     Puritanifm  neither  did,  nor 
could  make  fuch  deadly  wounds ;  but  when   they 
were  once   made,  puritanifm  feftered  in  the  ibrc, 
and  rendered  them  mortal.     King  James  conjured 
up,  by  ufing  tricks  of  government,  that  ftorm  in 
'  which  his  fucceflbr  periflied.     His  fucceffor,  for  we 
will  finifh  the  Iketch  we  have  begun,  a  religious 
and  a  juft  prince,  came  a  party-man  to  the  throne. 
His  prejudices,  confirmed  by  habit,  fortified  by  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  provoked  by  the  oppo. 
fition  which  his  father  and  he   met    with,  carried 
him  to  continue  an  invafion  on  the  people's  rights, 
whilfl  he  imagined  hin^felf  only  concerned  in  the 
defence  of  his   own.      The  fadion  of  the  court 
tainted  the  nation,  and  gave  life  and  ftrength,  if  u 
did  not  give  being,  %to  the  faftionis  in  the  ftate.     If 
the  ipirit  of  liberty  could  have  prevailed  in  time 
againft  the  firft,  there  had  been  no  dang^  from  the 
others.    But  the  long  and  obftinate  refinance  of  the 
firft  gave  time  and  opportunity,  and  evenaffiftanceto 
the  others  to  extinguifh  this  fpirit.    Cavaliers  and 
|(oundheads  divided  the  nation,  like  Yorkifts  and 
JLancaftrians.    No  other  option  ivas  left  at  hVtp    To 
reconcile  tbefe  difputes  by  treaty  became  impraSi- 
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tSable,  when  tieithet  fide  would  truft  the  other.  To 
terminate  them  by  the  fword,  was  to  fight,  not  for 
preferving  the  conftitution,  but  for  the  manner  of 
deftroying  it.  The  conftitution  might  have  been 
deftroyed  nnder  pretence  of  prerogative.  It  was 
deftroyed  under,  pretence  of  liberty.  V/e  might 
have  fallen  under  abfolute  monarchy.  We  fell  into 
abfolute  anarchy.  The  fura  of  all  is  this:  We 
were  deftroyed  by  fadion ;  but  fa£lion  prevailed  at 
court  near  forty  years  before  it  prevailed  amongil  the 
people.  It  was  the  original  principle  on  one  fide. 
It  was  an  accident  on  the  other.  Churchmen  and 
royalifts  attacked  the  conftitution.  Puritans  and 
Gommonwealthsr-men,  and,  above  all,  a  motely  race 
of  precife  knaves  and  enthufiaftic  madmen,  ruined 
it.  But  the  laft  could  never  have  happened,  if  the 
fitft  had  not ;  and  whoe^ver  will  difpailionately  trace 
^the  caufes  of  that  deteftable  civil,  war,  will  find 
therii  laid  in  the  conduft  of  King  'James  the  Firft, 
as  early  as  his  acceiTion  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Having  given  this^general  idea  of  the  two  reigns 
which  followed  that  of  Qijeen  Elizabeth^  it  istirhe 
to  examine  whether  this  idea  of  them  can  be  fup-> 
ported  by  a  feries  of  uncontroverted  fads.— Let  us 
defcend  into  fome  particulars. 

"  A  prince  that  is  invited,  or  comes  newly  to  a 
•'  kingdom^"  fays  Wilfon^  "  muft  have  his  chariot 
••  wheels  fmooth-Qiod  ;"  and  fur^ly  if  ever  prince 
had  motives,  and  an  'X)ppottunity  to  render  himfelf 
popular,  King  James  had  both.  EJfsx^  SoiUbampton 
and  others,  even  Cecily  a  principal  minifter  of  the 
late  queen,  had  held  a  correfpondence  with  him,  for 
their  own  private  intereft;  but  the  millions  who  fub- 
mitted  to  his  acceftion,  fubmitted  toic  upon  truft,  and 
were  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  conjunfture, 
not  by  any  knowledge  of  the  perfons  who  compofed 
this  new  royal  family.  It  was  not  therefore  enough 
for  them  to  be  placed  in  and  about  the  throne. 

Their 
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Their  true  intereft  required  ihat  the  hearts  of  the 

f)eople   (hould  be  gained  to  them  ;  and  that  popul- 
arity (hould  fupply  that  fpirit  in  their  favor,  which 
feldom  fails  to  operate  in  favor  of  tbofe  princes, 
who  are  born  and  bred  amongft  the  people  they 
are  to  govern.     The  opportunity  of  doing  this  Jay 
fairly  before   King  James.     Hq  was  received  with 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  all  ranks  of  men  made  their 
court  to  him,— -If  he  looked  on  this  national  beha- 
vior, for  fo  it  was,  to   be  the  effeft.of  a  deftre  in 
the  people  to  endear  themfelves  to  him,  and  to  unite 
clofely  with  him ;  this  fliould  have  fuggefted  to  bis 
mind  the  eafe  with  which  he  might  acquire  popnla- 
rity,  by  improving  the  difpofition,  and  captivate  the 
good  will  of  a  people,  fo  defirous  to  be  pleafed  with 
their  king.     If  he  looked  on  this  national  behavior 
^s   the   efFcft   of   levity,  inconflancy   and  love  of 
change,  it  fhould   have  taught  him  to  apprehend 
how  foon  this  honey-moon  would  pafs  away  ;  how* 
foon  the  ftream  of  popular  favor  might  turn  againft 
him  ;  and  how  foon  they,  who/eemed  to  have  for* 
got  Queen  Elizabeth,  might  return  to  regret  her. — 
But  that  which  a   Scotfman  foretold,    happened. 
This  behavior  of  the  Englilh  fpoiled  a  good  king, 
fnade  a  bad  king  worfe.  *  It  was  natural  for  a  vain  man 
to  believe  what  his  flatterers  told  him,  and  what  he, 
his  own  greateft  flatterer,  told  himfelf ;  that  thefe  ap- 
plaufes  and  tranfporrs  of  the  people  were  due  to  his 
eminent  merit,  and  were  an  homage  paid  for  the 
holior  he  did  them  in  accepting  their  crown. — He 
took  therefore  much  ftate.      He  did   not  indeed 
make  bis  journey,  as  Henry  the  Seventh  made  his 
entry  into  London,  in  a  clofe  chariot ;  but  he*  for- 
bid by  proclamation  the  concourfe  of  the  people  to 
him.  *     "  He  difperfed  them  with  frowns,  that  we 
*^  may  not  fay  with  curfes." — Such   different  turns 
of  thought  can  vanity   infpire.     Some   will  be  re- 
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fpefted,  like  eaftern  monarchs,  unfeen  within  the 
Ihrine  of  their  court.  Others  grow  fond  of  pub- 
lic triumphs  ;  delight  in  noify  acclamations  ;  and 
are  pleafed  to  drive,  like  Indian  pagods,  over  a 
proftrate  crowd. 

As  much   as  K^ing  James  negle&ed    to  gain  the 
public,  even  at  the  cheap  price  of  affability,  he  funk 
into  low  familiarity  with  his  favorites,  and  was  pro- 
fufe  of  rkhes  and  honors  to  particular  men.     He 
beftowed,  at  firff  on  a  few,  and   afterwards  on  one 
man,    that  aflfediion  which   he   had    promifed   the 
whole  nation.  In  fome  of  the  plaufible,  common-^ 
place  dffcourfes  which   be    held  at   certain  times. 
There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  the  particular  in- 
ffances  of  a  profufion  he  *  acknowledged    himfelf* 
The  eilates  he  gave  to  bis  courtiers  impoveriflied 
the  crown ;  and,  as  it  always  happens,  the  people 
were  forced  to  pay   for  thofe  very  grants,  at  which 
they  murmured.     Honors  be  beftowed  in  fo  lavilli 
a  manner,  and  with  fo  little  diftinQJon,  that  they 
leafed,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  be  honors.     To  know  the 
Britifh  nobility,  it  \<^as  become  almqft  neceffary  to 
liave  nomenclators^  like  thofe  who  attended  the 
candidates  at  Rome,  to  tell  them  the  names  of  the 
citizens.     The  jeft  went  fb  far,  that  an  adyertife* 
ment  of  *  "  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a 
*'  competent  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobi- 
"  lity,"  was  parted  up  at  Paul's. 

Thus  iLivi^James  began,  and  thus  he  continued 
his  reign.  Tnat  experience,  which  he  faid,  in  his 
firft  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  would  teach  him  not 
to  be  fo  eafily  and  lightly  moved  in  granting,  taught 
him  nothing.  What  a  contraft  does  this  conduft 
make  with  the  aflfability  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  with 
the  oeconomy  and  refer ve  fhe  ufed,  in  difpofing  of 
her  treafure,  and  in  conferring  honors  ? — But  King 
James  flood  in  need  of  helps,  to  the  want  of  which 
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Ihe   was    fuperior.    •*  A   good  government,  hjs 
"  one  of  our  writers,  makes  a  good  people."    When 
a  prince  hath  turned  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  in  his 
favor,  he  need  not  be  folicitous  about  gaining  par- 
ticular men ;  but  when  he  bath  turned  this  fpirit 
againfl  him,  he  muft  employ   all  arts,    eren   the 
loweft,  to  detach  particular  men  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  them  a£l:  by  motives  of  pri- 
vate intereft  againft  the  public  fenfe.     This  is  fac- 
tion ;  and  therefore  whenever  a  court  is  induftrious 
to  feduce,  to  inveigle,  to  corrupt  particular  men, 
we  may  fecurely  conclude,  without  waiting  for  any 
other  fign,  that  fuch  an  adminiftratlon  (lands  on  a 
^faftious,  not  on  a  national,  bottom.— -But  to  return 
to  King  jfames. 

Whilft  he  neglecled  the  afFeftion  and  fought  the 
teverenceof  the{>ublic,  he  loft  one,  and  was  dif. 
appointed  of  the  other.     His  private  and  his  public 
charaftei-  both  fell  into  contempt.     Learning  was 
the  part  upon  which  be  valued   himfelf.     This  he 
affeded  more  than  became  a  king,  and  broached^ 
on  every  occafion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  have 
mifbecome  a  fchoolmafter.     Hrs  pedantry  was  too 
much  even  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     It  would 
T)e  tedious  to  quote  the  part  he  took   in  the  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court ;  and  in  the  theological 
wrangles  between  the  Comarifts  and  Anninians; 
or  to  go  about  to  prove,  by  fome  inftances,  what 
appeared  in  .all  his  words  and  anions ;  what  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  ;  and  what  the  unkingly  volume  he 
left  behind  him  teftifies. — Let  us  only  obferve,  that 
the  ridicule  which  arofe  from  hence,  and  which 
fixed  on  him,    was  juft ;  becaufe  the  merit  of  a 
chief  governor  is  wifely  to  fuperintend  the  whole, 
and  not  to  fhine  in  any  inferior  clafs ;  becaufe  dif- 
ferent and,  in  fome  cafes  perhaps,  oppofite  talents, 
both   natural  and  acquired,  are  neceflary  to  move, 
and  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine  of  go- 
vernment ;  in  fhort^  becaufe  as  a  good  adjutant  may 
a  make 
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make  a  very  bad  general ;  fo  a  great  reader,    and 
writer  too,  may  be  a  very  ignorant  king. 

There  were  many  other  circumdances,  which  con- 
curred to  leffen  this  prince  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjedls 
and  of  all  mankind  ;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  remarks. — In 
the  mean  time,  we  fliall  obferve  here,  that  the  ftate 
heaflfeddM^  and  the  pompous  titles  he  was  fond"  of, 
ferved  to  render  his  pufilanimity,    which,  with  his 
vanity,  made  up  the  main  of  his  charafter,  more 
confpicuous,  and  his  perfon  by  confequence'more 
contemptible. — -The  hoftilities  between  the  Englilh 
and  Spaniards   continued,    when   Queen  Elizabeth 
died.     This  great  queen,  not  content  to  have  done 
herfelf  and  her  fubjedts  juftice,  on  many  fignal  occa- 
fions,  put   it  likewife  into  their  power  to  do  them- 
felves  juftice,  by  granting  letters  of  reprifal  on  the 
fubjefts  of  Spain.     King  Janies  was  fo  fond  of  peace, 
that  is,  fo  afraid  of  war,  that  without  ftaying  to  be 
folicitedon  this  hez^d,  or  to  be  complimented  on  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne  by  the  King  of  Spain,  he  re- 
voked thefe  letters  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  came  into 
England,     He  difarmed  his  fubjefts,  before  he  had 
provided  for  their  better  fecuriiy.     He  ftopt  them  in 
the  courfe  of  doing  themfelves  juftice,  before-he  was 
fure  of  obtaining  reparation  for  their  part  loffes.    The 
impirefGons  which  fuch  a  proceeding  muft  make  on  the 
minds  of  a  trading. people,  are  eafily  felt.     He,  who 
had  revoked  thefe  letters  in  fuch  a  manner,  was  not^ 
likely  to  grant  them  on  any  other  occafion.     What 
protedion  therefore,  and  much  lefs  what  encourage- 
ment to  trade  could  be  expefted  from  a  prince,  who 
began  his  reign  by  facrificing  this,  the  moft  valuable 
interefts  of  his  people,  to  a  foreign  and  hoftile  na- 
tion ;  to  the  mean  arts  of  falfe  policy,  and  even  to 
his  fears  ? — Again  ;  one  of  the  firft  embaflies  which 
King  James  fent  abroad^  was  that  of  the  Earl  oiHert- 
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ford  to  Bru&h.  A  Dutch  man  of  war  meeting  the 
fhip  ^hich  carried  the  ambaifador,  refufed  to 
ftrike  *  ;  and  haying  offered  this  affront  to  the  united 
croffes,  vhich  had  never  been  offered  to  tb^t  of  St. 
George^  went  off*  with  impunity.  It  is  faid  that  the 
ambaffador  hindered  the  captain  from  aflerting  the 
honor  of  the  Britifliflag.  But  two  things  arc  cer- 
tain ;  one,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  feverely 
puniihed  her  officer,  and  have  exadted  ample  repa- 
ration from  the  States  General ;  the  other,  that 
Kin^  ya7fie<  did  neither.  This  commonwealth  had 
been  raifed  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  was  (lill  in  want 
of  the  fupporl  of  England.  1  he  fovereignty  of  her 
ftate  had  not  been  yet  ackiK>wledged  by  any  of  the 
pewers  of  Europe.     How  much  the  pacific .  temper 

*  N.  B.  This  h&.  Hands  in  liiftorr,  as  it  is  \\ne  rebtcd  ;  but 
having  looked  into  Sir  JVWiam  Monfon'%  naval  tra^s»  wc  find  it 
diffcrtntly  toW.  He  fays  ttothing  of  (liiking^  or  not  (Inking 
the  ^ag  ;  but  conftfTcs  tl^at  an  afpront  was  offered  by  two  Dutch 
men  of  war  He  a4ds,  thache  fent  for  the  captains  on  board  his 
(liip  ;  that  he  threatened  co  ri^ht  himfdf  upon  them  ;  but  that 
he  difmilTtd  them  at  the  fntreaty  of  my  Lord  Hertford^  oo  their 
excudng  themfefves  and  promifing  to  pugifh  the  offenders*  How 
fevcrtly  thefe  offenders  were  punifhed  may  be  co11e6^ed  from  hence. 
*'  One  of  theie  captains,"  fays  Sir  lITiHiam  Monfim^  *'  was  he, 
"  who  fmcc  that  time  committed  a  foul  murder  upon  bis  roajef- 
*'  ty'a  fubje£ts  in  Ireland,  that  were  under  protedion." — Ifwt 
had  no  other  proofs  of  the  indrgnities  ofifered  to  our  nation  by 
the  Dutch,  from  the  time  of  theacceflion  of  YiXvk^.Jamts  the 
Firft,  than  the  memorials  of  this  gentleman,  they  would  be  fuf- 
ficient.  He  complains  of  thefe  vndigniries  very  much,  and  men- 
tions fcverall  In  this  very  tra6l  he  affirms  that  the  Hollanders 
took  and  burned  our  fhips,  and  murdered  our  men  for  trading  to 
the  ports  of  Flanders,  whilll  they  fuffercd  their  own  countrymen, 
ev«tn  in  our  fight,  to  trade  thither.  The  truth  ia^  that  our  nation 
was  infuUtd  with  impunity,  duriiig  this  pacific  reign,  not  only  in 
Furopc,  but  in  every  cilicr  part  uf  the  world ;  not  only  by  the 
Dutch,  but  by  other  nations  ;  and  that  our  government  fell  from 
the  highcil  ttK'tm  into  the  loweft  contempt.  If  therefore  the  io- 
ft  a  nee  we  have  qncKed  fhould  be  difpiited,  on  thereprefentation  of 
t)»is  fac\  by  Sir  William  Monfon,  an  hundred  otliers,  aud  fcveral  of 
thcDj  mo»e  flagrant,  mi^hl  he  fov-n  produced. 
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of  King  'Janies  was  capable  of  bearing  had  not  yet 
becotne  fo  apparent,  as  he  m^de  it  in  the  courfe  of 
his  reign.  FVom  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  coUedt, 
that  if  he  had  demanded  fatisfafij'on,  he  mud  and 
would  have  tedeived  it.  But  the  good  prince  was 
afraid,  where  no  fear  was,  and  bore  difhonorably 
what  be  might  have  refented  fafely  ;  nay,  what  he 
ought  to  have,  refented  in  any  circuniilances,  and  at 
any  hazaj<d.  We  are  not  to  wonder  if  fo  poor  a 
condu£t  as  this  foon  brought  King  'James  into  con- 
tempt mingled  with  indignation,  amongfl:  a  people^ 
eagerly  bent  on  commerce,  and  in  whom  high  noti- 
ons 0/  honor  and  a  gallant  fpirit  had  been  infufed, 
by  the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  encouraged 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  reign. 

Thefe  things,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  I  omit,  might  however  have  been  borne.  The 
ridicule  might  have  appeared  lefs  in  the  eyes  of  men 
accuftcmed  to  it.  The  other  faults  might  have  been 
excufed,  or  foftened  at  lead,  by  hopes  of  amend- 
ment. But  there  are  fome  things  behind,  which  no 
excttfe  would  alleviate,  nor  any  patience  endure.  We 
(hall  now  bring  themi  forward,  and  (hall  fpeak  of 
them  under  three  heads, — The  pretenfions  fet  up, 
and  the  attempts  made  againft  the  freedom  of  this 
conftitution. — ^The  management  of  parties. — The 
conduct  of  our  national  ititerefts  abroad,  againft  the 
fenfe  of  the  nation. 
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J\  Fundamental  principle,  on  which  King  yawa 
afFefted  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  was  that  of  an  he- 
reditary right  to  thecrown.  This  facred  right,  accord- 
\x\<r  to  the  political  creed  which  he  impofed,  was  not 
to  be  contefted,  much  lefs  to  befetafide;  and  yet 
this  facred  right  was  a  mere  chimstra  ;  contr^dided 
by  the  general  tenor  of  cuflotn  from  the  Norman  in- 
vafion  to  his  time;  by  the  declared  fenfe  of  his  im- 
mediate predecefibrs  ;  by  many  folemn  proceedings 
of  parliament;  and  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  law. — 
Two  families  (for  the  race  of  Plantagenct  was  grafted 
on  the  Norman  race,  and  they  may  be  reckoned  pro- 
perly as  one)  had  furniflied,  indeed,  all  our  kings; 
but  this  conftituted  no  hereditary  right.     When  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  bur  in  a  degree  remote 
fjom  the  fucceflion,  comes  to  the  crown,  in  preju- 
dice of  the  next  heir,  hereditary  right  is  violated  as 
really  as  it  would  be,  if  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  this 
family  fucceeded.     Such  a  prince  may  have  another, 
and  we  think  a  better  right;    that,  for  inftaace, 
which  is  derived  from  a  fettlement  'of  the  crown, 
made  by  the  authority  of  parliament ;  but  to  fay  he 
hath  an  hereditary  right,  is  the  grofleft  abufe  of  words 
imaginable.     This  we  think  fo  plain,  that  we  ffaould 
be  alhamed  to  go  about  jto  prove  it ;  and  yet  there 
are  men,  in  this  age  of  paradoxes,  either  dull  enough, 
or  prolHruie  enough  to  ^iffert  hereditary  tight,   even 
in  the  cafe  abovementioned. 

Our  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  were  fo  far  from 
fuccceuing  as  next  heirs  to  one  another,  and  in  a  re- 
gular ccurfe  of  defcent,  that  no  inftance  can  be  pro- 

duced 
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duced  of  the  next  heir's  fucceeding,  which  is  not 
preceded  and  followed  by  inftances  of  the  next  heir's 
being  fet  afide. — Thus  Edward  the  Firft  fucceeded 
his  father  Henry  the  Third  ;  but  his  father  Henry 
the  Third  and  his  grandfather  John  had  both  been 
raifed  to  the  throne,  in  plain  defiance  of  hereditary 
right ;  the  right  of  Arthur^  nephew  to  John^  and 
the  right  of  Arthur*^  fifter,  courin-:;erman  to  Henry. 
— Edward  the  Second  fucceeded  his  father  Ed^ 
ward  the  Fir  ft  ;  but  Edward  the  Third  depofed 
£rftc;jr^  the  Second ;  the  parliament  r'enounced  all 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  Edward  the  Third  held  the 
crOT/n  by  a  parliamentary  title,  as  much  as  William 
the  Third. — If  we  go  up  higher  than  this  aera,  or 
defcend  lower,  we  fhall  find  the  examples  uniform. 
Examples,  fufficient  to  countenance  this  pretenfion 
of  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  are  to 
be  found  no  where.— But  we  haften  to  King  James  y 
who  raifed,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  revived  this  pretenfion, 
fo  needlefly  for  himfelf,  and  fo  very  unprofitably  for 
his  pofterity. 

The  Britilh  race  began  in  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  and 
from  him  alone  King  James  derived  that  right,  which 
he  aflerted  in  fuch  pompous  tcrius ,  that  undoubted 
right  to  the  throne,  as  he  called  it  in  his  firft  fpeech 
to  parliament,  which  God,  by  birthright  ahd  lineal 
defcent,  had  in  fulnefs  of  time,  provided  for  him. 
Now  farely,  if  ever  any  prince  came  to  the  crown 
without  the  leaft  colour  of  hereditary  right,  it  was 
Henry  the  Seventh.  He  had  no  pretence  to  it,  even 
as  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  His  wife  might 
have  fome,  as  heir  of  the  houfe  of  York ;  though  her 
hereditary  title  was  not  free  from  objedions,  which 
the  character  of  Edward  the  Fourth  rendered  pro- 
bable ;  but  the  title  of  his  wife  had  no  regard  paid 
to  it  either  by  him^  or  the  parliament,  in  making 
this  ney  fettlement.  He  gained  the  crown  by 
the  good    will  of   the    people.     He  kept  it  by 

the 
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the  confirmation  of  parliament,  and  by  his  dwn  ability^ 
The  notional  union  of  the  two  rofes  was  a  much 
better  expedientibr  quiet  than  foundation  of  jighr. 
It  took  place  in  Henry  the  Eighth ;  it  ^as  continued 
in  his  fuccellbrs ;  and  this  nation  was  willing  it  (boutd 
continue  in  King  James  and  his  family.    But  nei- 
ther Henry  the  Eighth,  nor  his  fon   Edward  the 
Sixth,  who  might  have  done  fo  with  much  better 
grace,  laid  the  fame  ftrefs  on  hereditary  right  as 
King  James  did.     One  of  them   had  recourfe  to 
parliament  on  every  occafion,  where  the  fucceflion 
to  the  crown  was  concerned ;  and  the  other  n^e 
no  fcruple  of  giving  the  crown  by  will  to  his  couGn, 
in  prejudice  of  his  fifter's  right.     This  right,  howe* 
ver,  fuch  as  it  was,  prevailed  ;  but  the  authority 
pf  parliament  was  called  in  aid  by  Mary^  to  remove 
the  objeftion  of  illegitimacy,  which  lay  againft  it. 
EU%abcth  had  fo  little  concern  about  hereditary  right, 
that  (he  neither  held,  nor  defired  to  hold  her  crown 
by  any  other  tenure  than  the  ftatute  of  the  thirty-fifth 
of  her  father's  reign.     In  the  thirteenth  of  her  own 
reign^,  ihe  declared  it  by  law  high  treafon,  during 
her  life,  and  a  praemunire,  after  her  deceafe,  to  deny 
the  power   of  parliament,  in  limiting  and  binding 
the  defcent  ?md  inheritancp  of  the  crown,  or  the 
claims  to  it;  and  whatever  private  motives  there 
were  for  putting  to  death  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland, 
her  claiming  a  right  in  oppofition  to  an  ad  of  parlia* 
ment^    was  the  foundatioii  of  the  public  proceedings 
againft  her. 

Such  examples,  as  we  have  quotedf.  ought  to  have 
fome  weight  with  King  James%  A  prince,  who  bad 
worn  the  crown  qf  Scotland,  pnder  fo  many  rc- 
ftraints,  and  in  fo  great  penury,  might  have  content- 
pi  himfelf,  one  would  think,  to  hold  that  of  England, 
\^hofe  penfioner  he  had  been  by  the  fame  tenure,  and 
totftablifli  hi$  authorityon  the  faine  principles  thathad 
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conttnted  the  bed  and  greateft  of  his  predeceffors ;  , 
but  his  defigns  were  as  bad   as  thofe;  of  the  very 
worft  princes  who  went  before  hira. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain,  lie  wanted  the  capa- 
city of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  the  refoluiion  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  and  the  favourable  opportunities  which 
they  had  the  luck  to  find,  or  the  art  to  contrive,  of 
raifing  prerogative,  acquiring  >*€alth,  and  encroach, 
ing  on  liberty. 

We  obferved,  in  difcoarfing  on  the  reign  of  Henry- 
<he  Seventh,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
exorbitant  power,  before  the  nation  was  veil  aware 
of  what  he  intended. — King  *James^  on  the  contrary^ 
fliewed  his  whole  game  from  the  firft,     Befides  the 
pleafure,  which  his  vanity  found  in  boafting  of  an. 
abfolute,  independent  right  to  the  crown,  inherent 
in  bimfelf,  he  imagined  that  the  tranfition  would  be 
eafy,  and  fo  indeed  it  proved  amongft  many,  from 
this  to  fome  other  ufeful  apophthegms.     He  hoped  to 
get,  and  he  did  get,  an  aft  of  recognition  of  his 
right  of  fucceffion ;  for  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfel ves, 
with  Rapin,  that  he  was  indifferent  on  this  point : 
and  though   this   act,  as  well  as  the  oath  of  fupre- 
macy,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  long  before,  and 
that  of  allegiance,  which  was  eftablilhed  foon  after, 
is  in  itfelf,  as  it  hath  proved  in  effeft,  bat  a  feeble 
prop  to  fupport  the  pretence  of  hereditary  right ; 
yet  King  James  Certainly  looied  on  it  as  an  admiffion  ^ 
of  his  claim,  and  meant  a  real  advantage,  where  the 
parliament  v^ry  probably  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  compliment. — ^This  prince  brought  with  him  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  miiSonary ;    and,  by  preaching  a 
new  doftrine,  endeavored  to  eflablifh  a  new  power, 
from  the  notion  of  independent  right  was  deduced 
the  notion  of  independent  authority ;  a  right  fu- 
perior  to  law;  an  authority  unbounded  by  it;  a  right, 
which  could  not   be  proved ;  an  authority,  which 
might  not  be  defiaed. — ^The  inference  from  both 

thefe 
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thefe  was  obvious.  This  independent  king  muft  be 
accountable  to  God  alone.  He  could  not  be  ac- 
countable to  man. 

If  this  excellent  fyftem  of  policy  could  have  been 
generally  impofcd,  his  facred  majefty  might  have 
battened,  with  great   eafe  and  delight,  in  the   full 
funfiiine  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  that  he  Ihould  fuc- 
ceed  in  impofing  it,  his  ovi'u  vanity  and  the  fervile 
flattery  of  his  nnnifters  had  iliade  him  to  expe£l:» 
True  it  is,  that  the  language  he  held  was  not  fo 
plain,  nor  the  efforts  he  made  fo  direft  and  violent, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as   they  grew  foon 
afterwards ;  but  yet,  if  we   confider  the  multitude 
of  his  proclamations  ;  the  nature  of  fome  ;  the  ftile 
of  all ;  the  obedience  he  exafted  to  them  ;  the  ads 
of  power  which  he   exercifed ;  thofe  which  he  ef- 
faycd  ;  and  niany  other  particulars  of  his  condud, 
which    for   brevity   we   omit  \  we   muft  of  courfe 
conclude,  that  he  thought  himfelf  fure,  at  that  time, 
of  laying  the  foundations,  fince  he  prepared  to  ered 
fo  great  a  fuperllruclure.     He   was  deceived.     In- 
flead  of  makinghisimpofitionspafs  on  the  people,  he 
only  awakened  their  jealoufy.     He  had,  in  his  own 
age,  and  he  hath  in  ours,  the  demerit  of  beginning  a 
ftruggle  between  prerogative  and  privilege  ;  and  of 
eflabliflung  a  fort  of  warfare  between  the  prince  and 
the  people.     But  the  fpiric  of  liberty  baffled  all  his 
defigns.    'The  fpirit  of  liberty  was  not  enervated  by 
luxury  in  thofe  days.     It  was  not  only  alive,  but 
vigorous  and  aSive.     It  rofe  in  the  nation,  as  that 
of  faction  rofe  at  court.     The  fame  principle  which 
complied  with  Queen  £//s^i^/Z^,  refiftedKing  ^ames. 
The  oppofition  began  a?  foon  as  the  invafion ;  and 
tyranny  was,  at  leaft,  nipt  in  the  bud. 

King  James  made  one  attempt,  indeed.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  which  bid  fairer  for  fuccefs 
^han  any  of  thofe  which  he  made  afterwards ;  and 

which. 
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which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would  have  done  the 
great  work  of  his  reign,  by  means  more  filent  and 
mofe  dangerous ;  more  foft  in  appearance,  and  more 
dwdly  in  efFeft.  We  mean  th?  attempt  he  made  on 
the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the 
cafe  of  eletiions.  In  the  proclamation  for  calling 
his  firft  parliament,  he  affumed  a  new  and  unjufti- 
fiable  prerogative,  by  his  manner  of  prefcribing  to 
the  electors  and  to  the  eleded  ;  and  by  fubjeding 
both  to  fevere  penalties,  if-  they  failed,  not  only 
againll  the  laws  and  ftatutes,  but  againft  the  purpoYt, 
effeft  and  true  meaning  of  his  proclamation.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  feffion,  he  endeavored  to  put  this  pre- 
rogative in  execution,  by  infifting  firft,  that  the 
commons  (hould  confer  with  the  lords ;  and  when 
this  was  refufed,  that  they  fhould  confer  with  the 
judges,  on  the  merits  of  an  eleclion  and  return  for 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  v/hich  they  had  already 
heard  and  decided.  If  the  king  had  prevailed  in 
this  attempt  of  garbling  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he 
would  have  prevailed  very  probably  in  that  which' he 
made  fometime  afterwards,  of  imprifoning  and 
punifliing  the  members  of  it.  Thus  he  might  have 
intimidated  thofe  by  one  prerogative,  whom  he 
could  not  exclude  by  the  other.  Such  an  influence 
as  muft  have  refulted  from  hence,  joined  to  that 
which  the  executive  power  gives  unavoidably  to 
every  king,  would  foon  have  rendered  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  dependent  upon  him,  as  the  Houfe  of 
Lord*  at  that  tJhie  appeared  to  be  ;  for  if  money  gets 
money,  which  will  not,  we  fuppofe,  be  denied  in 
this  ftockjobbing  age,  it  is  no  lefs  true,  and  per- 
haps no  lefs  vifible,  that  influence  begets  influence. 
Now  we  apprehend  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  barrier 
of  liberty  had  been  totally  deflroyed,  and  that  King 
yames  would  have  virtually  been  in  poflTeflion  of  ar- 
bitrary power ;  for  whether  the  will  of  the  prince 
becomes  a  law,  by  force  of  prerogative,  and  inde-? 
pendentJy  of  parliament  j  or  whether  it  is  made  fu, 
I  upon 
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upon  every  occafion,  by  the  concurrence  of  parlia* 
ment,    arbitrary  power  is  alike  eftabliihed.     The 
only  diflference   lies  here.      Every  degree  of  this 
power,  which   is   obtained  without  parliament,  is 
obtained  againft  the  forms,  as  well  as  againft  the 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution ;  and    muft  therefore  be 
obtained  with  difficulty,  and  poflfefled  with  danger. 
Whereas  in  the  other  method  of  obtaining  and  ex- 
crciiing  this  power,  by  and  with  parliament,  if  it 
can  be  obtained  at  all;  theprogrefs  is  eafy  and  ihort; 
and  the  pofleflion  of  it  is  fo  far  from  being  dan* 
gerous,  that  liberty  is  difarmed,  as  well  as  opprefied^ 
by  this  method ;  that  part  of  the  conftitution,  which 
was  inftituted  to  oppofe  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,   the  mal-adminiftration  of  men  in  power, 
and  every  other  grievance,  being  influenced  to  abet 
thefe  encroachments,  to  fupport  this  mal-adminif- 
tration, and  even  to  concur  in  impofmg  the  griev- 
ances.—National  concurrence  can  be  acquired  only 
by  a  good  prince,  and  for  good  purpofes ;  becaufe 
public  good  alone  can  be  a  national   motive,     fiut 
King  'James  was  not  ignorant  that  private  good  may 
be  rendered  a  fuperior  motive  to  particular  men,  and 
that  it  is  morally  pofTible  to  make  even  parliaments 
fubfervient  to  the  worft  purpofes  of  a  court.     Rich- 
ard the  Second,  by  influencing  the  elections,  and 
Queen  Mary^   by   corrupting    the  members,   had 
created  fuch  a  dependence  of  the  parliament  on  the 
court,  that  the  firft  had  well  r^igh  eftablilhed,  in 
fpight  of  all  other  oppofition,  his  abfolute  power ; 
and  that  the  latter  was  able  to  fubvert  what  her  fa- 
ther and  her  brother  had  done ;  to  govern  with  the 
utmoft  cruelty ;  and  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  the 
nation  to  tbofe  of  a  hufband,  whom  (he  took  againft 
the  general  inclination  of  her  people. — If  therefore 
King  James  could  have  created  the  fame  depen- 
dence,  he  might  have   propiifed   himfelf  the  fame 
fuccefs.    He  might  have  governed  in  great  quiet 
aind  fafety^  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  ty- 
rannically 
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rannically  at  home,  and  ignominioufly  abroad.  He 
might  have  beggared  the  nation,  as  he  beggafed 
himfelf,  and  have  given  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
both  to  one  infolent  slnd  ipcapable  minifter.  But 
this  concurrence  could  not  be  obtained  ;  becaufe  the 
dependence  of  parliaments  upon  the  king  could  not 
be  created.  By  afferting  their  privileges,  they  pre- 
vented any  direft  and  open  influence  of  the  crown. 
Had  King  'James  been  rich,  and  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  been  fo  ;  had  luxury  and  the  offspring  of 
luxury,  corruption,  both  which  he  introduced,  pre- 
vailed in  the  body  6f  the  people,  an  indirect  and  ' 
private  influence  might  have  been  edablifhed  ;  this 
nation  mi^ht  have  been  enflaved  by  the  lead  beloved 
and  moil  defpifed  of  all  her  kings.  But  the  king  con- 
tinued poor,  and  the  nation  honefl;  this  indire^  and 
privateinfluence  was  either  not  attempted,  or  attempted 
without  efl^e£t;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  no  advocate 
for  it  could  have  been  found,  even  in  this  reign,  or 
the  next.  1  here  were  men  wicked  enough  to  afcribe 
fuch  po)Krer8  to  the  king,  as  would  have  deflroyed 
eflfeftuaily  the  pov^ers  of  parliament ;  but  there  was 
no  man  abfurd,  as  well  as  wicked  enough,  to  allow 
thofe  powers  which  are  given  to  parliament  by  the 
conftiiution,  and  to  argue  for  an  expedient,  which 
muft  of  courfe  render  them  inefFedual  or  pervert 
them  to  purpofes  oppofite  to  thofe  for  which  they 
were  inftituted.  Thus  liberty  was  preferved,  by 
preferving  the  independency  of  parliaments.  The 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  affair  we  have  mentioned,  were  extremely 
moderate.  They  went  farther,  not  only  in  expref. 
fions  and  outward  demonftrations  of  refpeft  and 
fubmiflion,  but  in  real  compliances,  than  could  have  ' 
been  cxpefted,  or  that  was  perhaps  ftriftly  right  j 
^nd  when  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  Co  draw  the 
king,  with  fome  reputation,  out  of  the  conteft,  the^ 
gave  way  to  it,  although  by  admitting  a  writ  for 
;he  eledion  of  a  member^   iri  the  room  of  one 
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whofeeleftion  they  had  allowed,  they  fuffered  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  edabliflied,  \('hich  might  be  turned 
againft  them.  But  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  though 
eafily  alarmed,  is  flow  to  refent  even  great  provo- 
cations, and  to  aft  with  violence,  even  againfbthe 
word  princes.  Repeated  injuries,  imminent  and 
.  extreme  danger  can  alone  bring  things  to  fuch  a 
pafs ;  and  no  king  of  this  nation  was  evei'diftrefled 
by  his  people,  without  receiving  frequent  warnings, 
as  well  as  accumulating  infuppor table  grievances. 
King  parties  felt  fome  part  of  this  diftrefs  in  procefs 
of  time.  He  deferved  it  perhaps  already.  The 
commons  however  contented  themfelves  in  an  ad- 
drefs  to  hinv,  to  affert  their  privileges,  a^.d  to  com- 
plain of  this  invafion  of  them,  amongll:  other  griev- 
ances.— The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  carried 
on  in  fubfequent  feflions,  with  the  fame  moderation 
and  temper.  In  that  which  followed  the  difcovery 
of  the  gunpowder  treafon,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  impofed;  and  this  pledge  of  fidelity,  for  the 
future,  ,was  the  fole  hardfliip,  for  fuch  the  court  of 
Rome  and  a  gres^t  number  of  that  communion 
efteemed  it,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party^  drew 
on  themfelves  by  fo  execrable  an  attempt.  The  par- 
liament complied,  on  this  occafion,  with  the  king, 
probably  againft  their  own  fentiments ;  fince  nothing 
could  be  more  difierent  than  hi^  notions  and  theirs, 
^concerning  the  conduft  to  be  held  with  papifts,  and 
^ven  concerning  popery  itfelf ;  and  fince  the  favor 
he  fliewed,  not  to  fay  the  court  be  made  to  this  party, 
had  already  created  great  uneafinefs,  and  began  to 
be  a  moft  unpopular  part,  of  his  government.-^ — 
He  had  no  war  on  his  hands,  and  bis  revenues 
were  at  leaft  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  the  late 
jqueen.  The  commons  however  gave  h,im  one 
cf  the  grcateft  fupplies  which  had  ever  been  given 
in  parliament ;  and  upon  this  occafion  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obfe^ve,  in  confirmation  of  what 
\ve    have    advanced    already,    that    the    natural 

bent 
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bent  of  the  people,  to  live  well  with  their  iings, 
is  fo  ftrong,  that  parliaments  under  no  other  influ- 
ence than  this,  will  negleO:  nothing  to  gain  them  ; 
nay,  that  a  prince  like  King  Jamesy  difliked,  dif- 
trufted,  defpifed,  may  prevail  on  his  parfiaroent, 
for  a  time,  and  till  all  hopes  of  gaining  him  are 
loft,  to  do  as  well  as  bear  in  his  favor,  what  would 
not  be  attempted  in  a  better  reign,  nor  fucceed, 
perhaps,  if  it  was  attempted. 

His  defign  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  failed.  It  was  too  great  an  un- 
dertaking for  fo  bad  a  workman.  We  muft  think 
thatthe  general  arguments  againft  it  were  grounded  oft 
prejudice ;  on  falfe  and  narrow  notions.  But  there 
were  other  reafons",  drawn  from  the  jealoufies  of 
that  time,  and  from  the  conduft  of  the  king,  who  had 
beforehand  declared  all  the  poft-nati,  or  perfons  born 
fince  his  acceflion  to  the  Englifh  throne,  naturalized 
in  the  two  kingdoms;  and  thefe  were,  without  doubt, 
the  true  reafons  which  prevailed  againft  the  union.— - 
The  next  time  the  parliament  affembled,  to  pro- 
ceed onbufinefs  was  in  the  year  1610,  and  by  that 
timethe  general  difcontent  of  the  nation  began  to  fhew 
itfelf  in  loud  and  univerfal  murmurs*  Some  mono- 
polies, the  rigid  and  impolitic  proceedings  of  the 
high-commiffion  court  and  ftar-chamber,  and  many 
other  caufes  combined  to  raife  them.  But  no  particu- 
lar grievance  either  had  j  or  deferved  to  have  fo  great 
anefFeft  as  the  continual  endeavors  which  were  ufed 
to  eftablifh  practices  and  principles  abfolutely  de- 
ftrudtive  of  the  general  conftitution  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment.— Such  was  the  attempt  made  by  Bancroft^ 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  prefentpd  the 
twenty-five  articles,  commonly  called  Articuli  Cleri, 
and  petitioned  theking  to  grant  prohibitions  upon  them. 
— Such  again  were  the  books  publifhed  by  Co'ivel  and 
Blackwood^  alTerting  that  the  king  is  neither  bound 
by  tlie  laws,  nor  by  his  coronation  oath;   that  he 
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hath  a  rl^t  to  make  laws  and  icnl)ofe  tarxe?,  witfiodf 
the  confent  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  nation  wa9 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  by  the  Norman  con- 
queft.-Such,  to  conclude  this  head,  were  the  many  aGs 
v^hicb  the  king  himfelf  had  done,  and  the  many  declara- 
tions which  he  had  made ;  nay,  fuch  was  the  declarati- 
on he  made  in  this  very  parliament,  when  he  affirmed 
that  ahhough  ^*  all  kings,  who  are  not  tyrants,  or 
**  perjured,  will  bound  themfelves  within  the  limits 
''  of  their  laws ;  yet  as  i:  is  blafphemous  to  difpute 
*'  what  God  may  do,  fo  it  is  fedition  in  fubjefts  to 
"  difpute  what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his 
**  power.  *' — Thefe  do<5trines  were  new,  ungrateful 
and  (hocking  to  EngUih  ears  ;  yet  the  parliament 
kept  in  temper,  and  bore ,  fuch  language  from  this 
fearful,  bullying  prince,  as  thefierceft  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  Rnc^ Richard  the  Second,  had  never  prefumed 
to  hold.  They  took  no  notice  of  Bancroft^  nor  pur- 
fued  any  further  meafures  againft  Cowci  and  BJaci' 
ivoody  after  thefe  libels  had  been  called  in  by  procla- 
mation, and  the  reading  of  them  had  been  forbid. 
Nay,  there  was  a  fubfidy  granted  in  this  very  feffion, 
with  as  little  pretence  as  there  had  been  for  granting 
the  former— r  All  this  temper,  fubmiffion  and  gene- 
rofity  of  the  parliamen  were  loft  on  the  king.  They 
would  not  connive  at  grievances,  nor  facriiice  liber- 
ty ;  and  thofe  were  the  only  terms,  upon  which  an 
union  with  him  was  to  be  obtained. — From  the  year 
1610  to  1614,  he  held  no  parliament;  and  it  is  evi* 
dent,  that  he  would  never  have  called  another,  if 
his  minifters  cojild  have  fupplied  his  profufion  by  all 
the  illegal  and  oppreflive  mean^,  which  they  ufed 
to  raife  money  on  the  people,  and  which  we  forbear 
to  enumerate,  becaufe  the  moft  partial  writers,  who 
have  endeavored  to  excufe  them,  have  not  pre- 
fumed to  deny  them — Even  under  this  neceffity, 
he  did  not  take  the  refolution  of  calling  a  new 
parliament,  till  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  fa- 
vorite SomerfeU  who  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  influ- 
/  encing 
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encing  the  eleflions,  and,  at  the  head  of  feveral 
other  undertakers,  flattered  himfelf  and  bis  ma(ler» 
that  he  could  get  fuch  memhers  chofen,  "  •  as 
*'  ihould  comply  folely  to  the  king's  defires."  But 
this  projcdl  proved  abortive.  "  The  Englifh  free- 
**  dom  cannot  be  loft/*  fays  Wiljon ;  and  may  his 
faying  prove  true  to  all  future  generations'!  "  by 
^'  a  few  bafe  and  tame  fpirits,  that  would  unmake 
**  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  to  aggrandize  one 
**  man/'  It  happened  to  King  James j  as  it  hap. 
pened  to  his  fon.  Difgrace  at  court  proved  a  re- 
commendaiion  in  the  country ;  and  the  faces  which 
appeared  in  this  new  parliament,  made  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  court  to  droop. 

From  this  time  began  that  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  the  court,  and  on  the  part  of  the  parliament, 
which  continued  to  be  held,  with  very  fatal  uni- 
formity, till  it  ended  in  a  civil  war.  That  the  peo- 
ple had  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  the  defigns  of  the 
court,  hath  appeared  and  will  appear  !ftill  more  fla- 
grantly in  the  fequel ;  but  that  the  court  had  at  this 
time,  nay,  even  in  the  month  of  May  1640,  when 
King  Charles  diflblved  the  laft  parliament,'  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  diflblve,  any  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  the 
parliament  or  the  people,  we  deny ;  and  are  able  to 
juftify  our  denial  by  hQ,  and  authority ;  even  the 
authority  of  my  Lord  Clarendon. — But  the  father 
and  the  fon,  and  efpecially  the  former,  having  no 
end  in  calling  their  parliaments  but  to  get  money 
from  their  people,  and  to  evade  rather  than  refufe 
the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  the  art  of  the  court  was 
conftantly  employed,  under  pretence  of  the  urgency 
of  affairs,  and  in  th^  parliament  of  1614,  without 
any  pretence  at  all,  to  get  the  fubfidies  firft  dif- 
patched.  'Ihe  commons,  on  the  other  fide,  who 
knew  fot  what  they  were  called  together,  and  who 

expeftcd 
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expefted  that  little  time  would  be  allowed  them  to  en- 
quire into  mal-adminiftration  and  to  reprefent  griev- 
ances,  when  they  had  once  given  the  money,  infifl- 
ed  for  the  moft  part,  for  there  happened  occafions 
in  which  they  did  not  infift,  that  the  confideration 
of  grievances  (hould  precede,  or  at  Jeaft  go  an  equal 
pace  with  that  of  the Jupply.     This  was  the  rock  on 
which  fo  many  parliaments  fplit.     This  alone  occa- 
fioned  the  diflblution  of  that  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
and  made  King  'James  refolve,  though  he  could  not 
fupport  his  refolution  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  to 
govern  by  his  prerogative  alone,    and  without  the 
afliftance  of  his  parliameiit ;  that  is,  to  avow  abfo- 
lute  power. 


LETTER 
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An  our  lad  difcourfe,  concerning  the  prctenfions 
fet  up,  and  the  atteinpts  made  by  King  James  againft 
the  freedom  of  the  EngHfh  conftitution,  we  carried 
thefe  remarks  down  to  the  year  1614.  We  chofe 
to  flop  there,  becaufe  it  feenis  to  be  the  very  diame- 
trical point  of  oppofition,  or  a  point  very  near  to 
that,  between  the  government  of  this  prince  and 
the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  have 
fo  largely  infifted  uponi— The  diftruft  between  him 
and  his  people  was  now ,  entirely  formed.  His  of- 
fenfive  and  their  defenfive  pretenfions  were  now 
fully  explained.  An  union  of  affedion  between 
him  and  bis  people,  which  the  latter  (till  defired 
and  had  long  courted,  was  now  grown  defperate. 
An  union,  unworthy  of  a  free  people,  a  fadious 
union  between  the  parliament  and  the  court,  founded 
in  the  dependence  and  fubmiflion  of  the  former, 
and  fo  much  aiFeded  by  the  latter,  was  after  many 
trials  become  evidently  impradicable.  The  king, 
as  he  had  managed  affairs,  could  never  govern  with 
parliament,  nor  without  it ;  and  ihofe  powers, 
which  are  defigned  to  be  mutual  helps,  were  turned 
to  be  mutual  clogs  on  one  another ;  not  by  any  de- 
viation on  the  fide  of  the  people,  or  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  from  the  true  line  of  government ;  but  by 
a  manifeft  and  almoft  continual  deviation  from  it, 
on  the  fide  of  the  crown. 

Thus  were  thofe  great  difbrders  in  government 
and  that  national  confufion  raifed,  which  in  a  few 
years  more  deftroyed  the  whole  conftitution.  la 
(hort,  tjiat  melancholy  fcene,  which  had  been  pre- 
paring ever  fince  the  acceflion  of  King  James,  was 
opened  about  this  time,  and  continued  open  with 
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few  variations,  every  one  of  which  was  for  the  worfe, 
till  that  tragedy  began,  wherein,  the  noblpft  as  well 
as  the  meaneft  blood  In  the  nation  was  (bed  fo  pro* 
fufely,  and  with  the  beginning  of  which  we  purpofe 
to  conclude  thefe  remarks. 

We  have  charged  the  whole,  and  we  think  very 
juftly  to  the  account  of  King  parties  \  who  attempted 
to  govern  England  by  foreign,  not  by  Englifh 
maxims ;  nay,  by  fuch  as  he  was  unable  ro  govern 
bis  own  country.  Suie  we  are,  that  no  part  of  it 
can  be  laid  to  the  conftitution,  or  people  of  England. 
The  conditution  was  the  fame  in  his  time  as  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizubeth  ;  and  the  people  claimed 
under  him,  no  other  prixHeges,  nor  powers,  than 
they  had  enjoyed  under  her.  It  was  his  fault,  not 
jheirs,  if  by  treading  in  the  fame  path,  which  had 
kept  them  united  with  her,  they  were  divided  firom 
him.  Thefe  are  points,  on  which  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  infift  a  little  more  in  this  place,  in  order  to 
caft  a  greater  light  on  the  particulars  which  follow, 
and  to  avoid  any  prolix  repetitions,  when  we  come 
to  wind  up  the  whole. 

King  James  had  opened  the  parliament,  which 
met  in  1614,  by  aiking  money  for  the  portion  and 
other  expences  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  the 
eleftor  Palatinate,  and  promifed  the  commons  leave 
and  Icifure  to  enquire  into  grievances,  when  ihcy 
had  complied  with  this  demand  ;  but  diftruft,  the 
bane  of  all  harmony,  prevailed  amongft  them,  as  it 
is  plain  even  from  this  conditional  promife  that  it 
prevailed  with  him,  and  they  refolved  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  feffion  by  a  reprefentation  of  grievances. 

A  principal  article  in  this  roll  was  the  growth  of 
popery,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  feveral  paffages  in 
the  conduft  of  King  James^  and  particularly  by 
two  ;  his  employing  not  only  fufpeded,  but  known 
Roman  Catholics,  in  offices  of  the  higheft  truft  and 

confequence ; 
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confequence ;  and  his  avowed  defign  of  marrying 
his  fon  to  fome  princefs  of  that  religion.  Shall  we 
fay,  in  the  ftile  of  King  James^  that  it  was  pre- 
fumption  in  the  commons  to  meddle  in  fuch  deep 
matters  of  ftate  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  thinlc  it  was 
prefumption  in  the  prince  to  determine  a  matter  of 
this  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  to  the  prefent 
and  to  future  generations,  without  the  advice,  nay, 
againft  the  opinion  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion ?  Shall  we  not  rather  applaud  the  wifdom  and 
forefight,  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  thofe  men,  who 
difcovered  the  fruit  in  the  feed ;  whofe  minds  fore- 
boded all  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  fuch  an 
alliance,  and  who  did  their  utmod  to  prevent  the 
true,  original  caufe  of  our  greateft  misfortunes  ? 

Under  another  head  of  grievances,  complained  of 
at  this  time)  were  the  monopolies,  and  many  illegal 
exaSions  of  money  from'  the  people.  ITie  parlia- 
ment had  the  more  reafon  to  lofe  no  time,  and  to 
fpare  no  endeavors  in  putting  a  (lop  to  thefe  en- 
croachments on  liberty,  becaufe  the  longer  they 
lafted,  the  more  familiar  they  grew.  The  court 
improved  in  the  praQice  of  them.  The  people,  wha 
fubmitted  to  them  by  force,  might  have  been  brought 
to  fubmit  to  them  by  cudom,  and  the  king  might 
become  able  in  time  to  fupply  his  wants  without  the 
aflidance  of  parliament ;  a  cafe  almod  as  defperate 
as  that  of  his  being  able  to  fupply  them  when,  in 
what  manner,  and  in  what  proportions  he  thought 
fit,  by  the  afSftance  of  parliament.  We  fay  almoft 
as  defperate,  on  the  principles  touched  in  our  lad 
letter ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  if  King  James  could 
have  fupplied  his  wants  without  parliaments,  he 
would  certainly  have  called  none,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  nation  had  been  worfe  than  that  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  other  nations,  whofe  examples 
^have  beenabfurdly  enough  quoted,  to  juftify   thefe 

1  i  2  arbitrary 
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arbitrary  methods  of  raifing  money,  and  to  induce 
mankind  to  fubmit  to  tbeni.  In  Fizikcc,  for  in- 
ilance,  the  people  muft  fuflj^r ;  but  they  may  com- 

{>lain.     Their  mouths  are  open ;  that  i$»  their  par- 
iaments  may  reprefent,  and  even  remonflrate ;   n^y, 
ihey  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to  refufe  vith  fucccfs  to 
xegider  and  give  the  neceflary  forms  of  a  law  to  an 
edid  of  the  prince,  which  they  judged  oppreflive  to 
jjie  people.     But  if  King  jfumes  had  prevailed,    he 
would  have  governed  without  even  thefc  (hadows  of 
a  parliament.     The  people  muft  have  fuffered  and 
could  not  have  complained.     Their  fole  mouth,  the 
mouth  of  parliament,  would  have  been  (lopped,  and 
rcdrefs  of  grievances  being  no  longer  attainable  by 
the  applications  of  their  reprefentative  body,  which 
would  have  no  longer  exifted,  they  mud  have  ftib- 
mitted  tamely  and  lilently,  or  have  fought  a  remedy 
in  their  colleclive  body,  which  can  only  aft  by  re- 
finance and  force.     This  fituation  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  God  knows  ;  yet  not  fo  bad  as  the 
other ;  for,  in  the  fecond  place,  if  the  parliament 
had  been  made  dependent  on  the  crown,  no  matter 
by  what  kind  of  influence  ;  whether  by  the  diftribu* 
tion  of  honors,  the  tranflation  of  bifliops,  th^  cor* 
ruptinj;  the  eleftors  and  the  eleSed,  or  the  other 
methods  King  yamcs  took^  the  mouth  of  the  people 
had  not  been  Hopped  indeed  ;  but  it  had  been  formed 
to  fp'^ak  another  language  than  that  of  the  heart. 
— 1  lie  people   muft  liave  fuffered^  and  the  parlia- 
ment muft  have  rejoiced. — If  they  had  felt  an  in- 
creating  load  of  debt,  the  parliament  muft  have  tef- 
tilied  great  fatisfaftion  at  the  diminution  of  it. — ^If 
they  had  felt  the  decay  of  trad:;,  and  the  growth  of 
paiional  poverty^  the  parliament  muft  have  boafted 
of  the  wealth  and  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  kingdom. — 
If  they  had  fcen  the  intercll  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, as  they  faw  it  too  often,  ncglefted  or  facrificed, 
the  parliament  muft  have  exulted  in  the  triumphs  of 

both. 
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both- — ^In  (hort,  fueh  a  depending  parliament  mufl 
not  only  have  coiiniVed  at  the  grievances  of  their 
country,  but  have  fanftified  them  too.  They  mufl 
not  only  have  borne  the  rod,  but  have  kiffed  it  too  ; 
not  only  the  rod  of  their  prince,  but  the"^rod  bf 
fome  upftart  minifter,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
his  dilhonor,  and  his  favor  to  his  (hame.— But  as 
the  integrity  of  parliaipent  fecured  the  nation  from 
any  danger  of  this  kind ;  fo  the  neceffities  of  the 
king  were  the  great  fecurity  againft  any  danger  of 
the  other. — Was  the  parliament  therefore  to  blame, 
who  oppofed  ftrenuoufly  every  innovation  fet  on 
foot,  to  leffen  this  fecurity  ? 

A  third  grievance,  which  the  parliament  defired 
to  have  redreffed,  was  that  incredible  waftc,  which* 
King  ^ames  made  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
Thefe  revenues  were,  at  that  time,  fo  much  more 
than  fufScient  for  all  the  ordinary  occafions  of  the 
government,  that  Queen  EUzabelhy  who  had  fo 
many  extraordinary  occafions  of  expence,  who  paid 
fo  many  old  debts,  without  contradling  new,  and 
atchieved  fuch  glorious  enterprizes  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home,  did  not  receive  in  grants  from  her  peo- 
ple above  *  four  millions  in  more  than  forty  years. 
—If  King  James ^  who  had  no  extraordinary  occa- 
fions of  expence,  who  paid  no  debts,  who  atchieved 
no  glorious  enterprizes  any  where,  had  neither  afked 
money,  nor  raifed  it  without  aflcing,  the  fquander- 
ing  his  revenue  had  not  probably  come  under  de- 
bate in  parliament ;  but,  fince  he  expefted  that  the 
people  fhould  provide  tor  his  debts,  and  fupply  his 
neceffities,  it  was  juft  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  Ihould  examine  how  they  were  contrafted. 

"*  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  the  vaUie  of  money  was  very 
different  al  that  time  from  what^gt  is  now  ;  but  though  we  admit 
of  the  highefl  calculations,  this  Turn  will  appear  furprilingly  fmall 
for  fo  many  years;  when  corrvpared  with  the  profufion  and  extra- 
vagance of  fome  latter  rtigns. 

The 
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The  immenfe  cftates, .  which  were  made  in   fhefc 
days  at  court,  the  known  corruption  not  only  of 
inferior  agents,  but  of  principal  minifters,  and  even 
of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  made 
fuch  an  examination  the  more  neceflfary,  and   pro- 
voked and  excited  thfe  more  to   it.     The  Houfe  of 
Commons  would   have  thought   that    they  bad   be- 
trayed their  truft,  if  they  had  negle&ed  fo  impor- 
tant a  part  of  it.     By  the  proceedings,  as  well   as 
declarations,  of  the  parliaments  in  thefe  times,  it  is 
plain  that  they  thought  they  had  not  an  arbitrary, 
but  only  a  conditional  power,  over  the  purfe  of  the 
nation,  though  the  firings  of  it  were  in  their  bands; 
that  they  were  to  tax  the  people  in  no  greater  pro- 
portion than  was  flriQly  neceflary  to  fupport  the 
honor   and  interefl:  of  the  nation,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown ;  that  they  could  make  no  judgment 
concerning  this  proportion,  if  they  had  not  a  full 
communication  of   the  nature  of  the   fervice,  for 
which  extraordinary  aids  were  demanded ;  and  if 
they  did  not  examine  before  they  granted  thefe  aids, 
how  the  ordinary  revenues  and  any  precedent,  ex- 
traordinary grants  had  been  applied/    Such  maxims 
as  thefe  will  not  be  condemned,  we  prefume.     They 
have  been  always  profeffed  and  .frequently  purfued, 
from  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  down  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live.     Since  the  reign  oF  King  William  the  Third, 
our  princes  have  indeed  flood  on  a  different  foot. 
They  have  had  a  diftinft  revenue  affigned  to  them 
for  their  particular  ufe.     The  annual  expences  and 
the  debts  of  the  nation  have  been  feparately  provided 
for  by  parliament ;  and  yet  not  only  the  manage- 
ment and   application  of  thefe  annual  grants,  but 
alio  the  immenfe  property  of  the  creditors  of  the 
public  have  been  left  to  the  crown,  as  the  manage- 
ment and  application  of  thofe  revenues  were,  which 
belonged  properly  to  the  crown,  and  by  deficiencies, 
on  which  the  crown,  not  the  nation,  was  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  affefl:ed.  It  is  i\o  wonder  therefore  if  our 
parliaments  have  thought  themfelves  obliged, 
fince  this  great  alteration,  fometimes  by  committees, 
and  fometimes  by  extraordinary  commiQions,  to  in- 
fpeft  more  narrowly  into  revenues,  which  are  ftill 
managed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  though  they 
make  no  longer  any  part  of  the  edate  of  the  crown ; 
and  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  no  hoaed  man  would 
be  forry,  if  the  wifdom  of  our  prefcnt  reprefcnta* 
tives  fiiould  think  fit  to  make  any  inquiiltions  of  the 
fame  nature;  but  even  before  this  alteration,  before 
the  fettlement  of  a  civil  llil,  and  wben  our  princes 
flood  on  the  fame  foot  as  King  James  the  Firft,  with 
refped  to  their  private  and  public  revenue,  the 
maxims  we  fpeak  of  were  purfued  on  many  occa- 
fions,  and  always  with  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the 
people.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
for  inftance,  our  whig-patriots  endeavored  not  only 
to  deted  and  puniih  frauds  and  abuFes,  by  enqui- 
ries into  the  management  of  the  public  money,  but 
to  prevent  them  likewife,  by  appropriating  what 
they  gave  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  given ;  and 
thus  much  we  think  may  fufBce,  to,  clear  the  con- 
du£t  of  the  parliament  of  1614  from  any  imputa- 
tions on  this  head. 

Let  us  mention,  in  this  place,  one  grievance  more, 
which  we  have  touched  upon  in  another.  A  former 
parliament  had  taken  fome  notice  of  it,  and  this 
parliament  would  probably  have  taken  more,  if  the 
king  had  allowed  them  time.  The  doArines  which 
eflablifhed  the  unbounded  and  ineffable  prerogative 
of  the  king ;  which  reduced  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament to  be  no  longer  an  antient  and  undoubted 
right  and  iaheritance,  but  derived  them  from  the 
permifSon  and  toleration  of  the  crown,  and  declared 
them  liable  to  be  retrenched  at  the  will  of  the 
prince  ;  and  which  by  neceflfary  confequence  changed 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  Englifh  conititution,  from 

that 
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that  of  a  free  to  that  of  an  arbitrary  government ; 
all  thefe  doQrines,  we  favj  or  the  principles,  on 
which  they  were  e(bblifhed,  bad  been  already  pub- 
Kcly  and  frequently  alll:rted  by  King  James.  They 
were  the  language  of  the  court ;  and  a  party  bad 
been  formed  in  the  nation,  who  made  profeffioo  of 
them.  They  were  maintained  in  converfation. 
They  were  pleaded  for  in  print ;  and  they  became 
foon  afterwards  the  difgrace  and  prophanation  of  tbc 
pulpit. 

We  have  fometimes  compared,  in  our  thoughts, 
thefe  ufurpations  of  King  yunies  over  the  privileges 
of  his  people  to  thofe  of  the  popes,  which  gave  that 
prince  fo  much  offence,  over  thje  rights  of  the  eon- 
^pcrcrs,  and  indeed  over  the  civif  rights  of  mankind. 
Charlemagne  had  made  thefe  priefls  princes.  They 
continued  for  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  yeais,  to 
fubmit,  in  the  main,  to  thofe  rules,  which  the  im- 
perial conftitutions  and  ecdefiaftical  cuftora^s  had 
clhiblifhcd  ;  after  which  they  ftarted,  at  once,  out 
of  thefe  bounds.  1  hey  would  be  limited  pontiffs 
no  longer,  but  arbitrary  high  priefts,  like  the  dairo 
of  Japan,  fomething  more  than  human,  and  civU 
tis  well  as  ecclefiaftical  tyrants.  They  fcorned  to  go 
to  tyranny  by  degrees,  but  carried  their  ufurpations 
at  one  leap  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  extravagance. 
jlUxander  the  Second  denied  the  right  of  the  em- 
perors to  chufe,  or  to  confirm  the  eletlion  of  a  pope. 
His  fucceffor  took  the  inveftitures  from  them.  Hmry 
the  Fourth  aiTcrted  the  imperial  rights,  in  oppofition 
to  this  invafion ;  but  Grepry  the  Seventh  aflerted, 
in  oppofition  to  him,  that  Rome  was  the  capital  of 
the  world;  that  the  pope  was  independent. of  all 
powers  on  earth  ;  that  kings  and  emperors  were 
liable  to  be  depofed  by  the  plenitude  of  his  autho- 
rity. The  pope  was  believed  by  many,  on  his  word ; 
and  there  were  more,  who  found  their  private  ac- 
count in  feeming  to   believ^:  Jiim.     Fad4ons  were 
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nifed  to  maintain  thefe  principles.    Tbey  were  con- 
fecrated  by   the  church.     They  prevailed  in  thofe 
days.     More  than   five  centuries  were  not  fufEcient 
to  aboliih  the  pradice,  and  more  than  fix  have  not 
been  fufficient  to  extirpate  the  principle.     True  it 
is  that  thefe  popes  had  feveral  advantages,  which 
King  ^ames  had  not ;  and,  amongft  others,  the  mi- 
nority of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  the  time  when  they 
began  this  monflrous  ufurpation  ;    whereas  when 
King  James  fet  up  his  pretentions,  and  talked,  and 
writ  erf  prerogative,  in  terms  as  ridiculous  and  full 
of  as  much  bombaft  as  thofe  which  the  briefs  and 
other  public  a£ts  of  Hildebrand  contained,  the  com- 
mons of  England  were  grown  up  to  a  full  maturity 
of  property  and  power.     Shall  we  condemn  them  for 
endeavoring  to  preferve  the  principles  of  liberty, 
that  they  might  preferve  the  fpirit  of  it ;  and   by 
preferving  the  fpirit,  deferve  and  fecure  the  conti- 
nuance of  fo  great  a  blefling  ?    Should  an  Englifli  ' 
parliament  have  fat  quiet  and  filent,  in  humble  de- 
pendence   on    the  prince,    whilft:  flavery   in    fpe- 
culation,  as  well  as  practice,  was  making  fuch  large 
advances  ;  whilft  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  thofe  of  God  himfelf,  were  perverted  to 
impofe  a  yoke  of  bafe  and  fervile  prejudices  on  the 
underftandings  and  confciences  of  mankind  ?    We 
think  not.     Sure  we  are  that  our  parliaments  have 
been  always  watchful  to  cenfure  and  explode,  in 
time,  fuch  dodrines  as  might,  even  by  induction 
^    and  confequence,  weaken  the  foundation  of  liberty. 
The  inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  well  known,  and 
fome  of  them  fo  recent,  that  we   need  not  quote 
them.      But,    in  order   to  juftify  ftill  farther  the 
fenfe  and  condud  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  appeal 
even  to   the  prefent  fenfe  of   mankind.     We  all 
know  that  there  are    mercenary  and  abandoned 
wretches   amongft  us,  who  have  dared  to  plead  for 
a  dependence  of  the  parliament  on  the  crown  ;  not 

for 
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for  that  dependence  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  go- 
vernment on  one  another,  which  our  conftJtutioa 
hath  formed,  and  on  the  prefefvation  of  which  the 
freedom  of  our  government  intirely  refts ;  but  for 
the    mod  indired,    the    mod  iniquitous,   a&    well 
as   dangerous  dependence   imaginable  ;    for  a   de- 
pendence,   to    be    created    by   corruption,    which 
mud     always    produce     efle^s     as    infamous     as 
its  caufe.      Corruption,  we   fay,    hath    been     de- 
fended, nay,  recocnmended,  for  we  will  repeat  the 
aflTertion,  as  a  neccffary  expedient  of  government. 
The   repref(y:itation  of    the  county   by    the  inde- 
pendent gentlemen  of  the  country,  hath  been  fauciiy 
and  aukwardly  ridiculed ;  as  if  a  bill,  to  prevent 
all  perfons,  who  have  neither  places  nor  penfions, 
from  fitting  in  parliament,  was  proper  to  be  palTed, 
and  thofe  falutary  laws,  which  are  in  force  for  pre- 
venting perfons  who  have  places  and  penfions  from 
fitting  there,  were  as  proper  to  be  repealed.    Nay,  thefe 
incendiaries,  who  go  about  to  deilroy  our  conftitu- 
tion,  have  not  blufhed  in  the  fame  breath  to  admit 
that  (landing  armies  have  been  generally  the  inftru- 
ments  of  overturning  free  governments,  and  to  af- 
firm that  a  (landing  army  is  neceilary  to  be  kept  up 
in  ours  ;  if  you  afk   them  againft   whom,  they  an- 
fwer  you  very  frankly,  againft  the  people ;  if  you 
a{k  them  why,  they  anfwer  you  with  the  fame  fraiik- 
nefs,  becaufe  of  the  levity  and  inconftancy  of  the  peo- 
ple.   This  is  the  evil ;  an  army  is  the  remedy.    Our 
army  is  not  defigned,  according  to- thefe  doSors  of 
llavery,  againft  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  but  againft 
the  nation.    We  are  confident  that  the  prefent  army 
is  incapable  of  being   employed  to  fuch   purpofes, 
and  abhors  an  imputation,  which  might  have  been 
juftly  caft  on  Cromwell's  army,  but  is  very  unjuftly 
infinuated  againft  the  prefent. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  time  was  come,  when 
the  parliament  ftiould  think  fit  to  cenfure  and  pat  a 
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flop  to  the  influence  of  fuch  writings  as  thefe ;  would^ 
any  honed  man,  if  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
difapprove  their  proceedings  ?  On  the  contrary, 
would  not  every  man,  who  wifhed  that  the  confti- 
tution  of  this  government  might  be  preferved,  ap- 
plaud fuch  meafures  and  blefs  the  reprefentatives  of 
his  country  for  their  zeal  again  (t  the  betrayers  of  it  i 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  think  it  very  plain 
that  the  alarm,  which  was  taken  at  the  propagation 
of  thefe  infamous  doflrines,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Firft,  is  abundantly  juftified  not  only  by 
the  examples  of  other  parliaments,  but  by  the  ge-  ^ 
neral  fenfe  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Whenever  the  fundamentals  of  a  free  govern- 
ment are  attacked,  or  any  other  fchemes,  ruinous 
to  the  general  intereft  of  a  nation,  are  purfued;  the 
bed  fervice  that  can  be  done  to  fuch  a  nation,  and 
even  to  the  prince,  is  to  commence  an  early  and  vi- 
gorous oppofition  to  them  ;  for  the  event  will  always 
Ihew,  as  we  (hall  foon  fee  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that 
thofe  who  form  an  oppofition  in  this  manner,  are 
the  trueft  friends  to  both,  however  they  may  be 
(tigmatized  at  fird  wuh  odious  names,  which  be- 
long more  properly  to  thofe  who  throw  the  dirt  at 
them. 

If  the  oppofition  begin  late,  or  be  carried  on  more 
faintly,  than  the  exigency  requires,  the  evil  will  grow; 
nay,  it  will  grow  the  more  by  fuch  an  oppofition, 
till  it  becomes  at  length  too  inveterate  for  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  cure  ;  and  whenever  that  happens ; 
whenever  ufurpations  on  national  liberty  are  grown 
too  drong  to  be  checked  by  thefe  ordinary  methods, 
the  people  are  reduced  to  this  alternative :  They 
mud  either  fubmit  to  flavery  and  beggary,  the  word 
of  all  political  evils  ;  or  they  mud  endeavor  to  prcr 
vent  the  impending  mifchief  by  open  force  and  rc- 
fidance,  which  is  an  evil,  but  on^  degree  lefs  eligible 
than  the  other.     But  when  the  oppofition  is  begun 
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early  and  carried  on  vi^oroufly,  there  is  lime  to  ob- 
tain redrefs  of  grievances,  and  put  a  ftop  to  fuch 
ufurpations  by  thofe  gentle  and  fafe  methods,  which 
their  conftitution  bath  provided ;  methods,  which 
may  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  wicked  minid^'s, 
but  can  never  prove  fatal  to  the  prince  bimfeif. — ^ 
He  is  never  in  danger  but  when  thefe  methods^ 
which  all  arbitrary  courts  diflike,  are  too  long 
delayed. 

The  mod  plaufible  objeAion  to  fuch  proceedings, 
and  by  which  well-meaning  men ^a re  frequently  made 
the  bubbles  of  thofe  who  have  the  worft  defigns,  arifei 
from  a  falfe  notion  of  moderation.  True  political  mo- 
deration  confifts  in  not  oppofing  the  meafures  of 
government,  except  when  great  and  national  in- 
terefls  are  at  ftake ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  in 
oppofing  them  with  fuch  a  degree  of  warmth,  as  is 
adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  danger  attending  it,  and  even  to  thofe 
of  opportunity.  To  oppofe  upon  any  other  foot ; 
to  oppofe  things  which  are  not  blame-worthy,  or 
which  are  of  no  material  confequence  to  the  na- 
tional intereft,  with  fuch  violence  as  may  diforder 
the  harmony  of  government,  is  certainly  faction ; 
but  it  is  likewife  faftion,  and  faftion  of  the  worfl 
kind,  either  not  to  oppofe  at  all,  or  not  to  oppofe 
in  earned,  when  points  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  the  nation  are  concerned. 

The  truth  of  all  this  realbning  will  be  confirmed 
by  what  remains  to  be  faid  of  King  James  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft. — If  there  had  not  been  an  early 
and  honeft  oppofition,  in  defence  of  national  liberty, 
againd  King  JaviUy  his  reign  would  have  fufficed 
to  edablifh  him  in  the  feat  of  arbitrary  power.— If 
the  oppofition  had  been  more  generally  backed 
with  the   weight  of  the  nation  in  due  time }  if  the 

court 
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court  had  not  been  able  to  divide  nrtn  againin:  their 
general  intereR,  tsipon  principles  of  prerogative  and 
liberty,  King  yames  mnft  have  complied  in  time; 
the  cofiftiturion  wonW  have  been  rcfcttled  on  its 
right  foundation ;  his  family  would  have  been  pre- 
served ;  ail  our  national  calamities  would  have*been 
prevented  ;  and  the  fins  of  the  court  might  have 
been  expiated  by  the  punifhment  of  one  or  two  of 
the  minifters. — But  a  prerogative  party  having  been 
nurfed  up  from  the  beginning,  and  gained  ftrength  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  King  James's  reign,  the  ftrength 
of  the  nation  was  divided,  and  the  conteft  conti- 
nued fo  long  between  the  king  and  the  people,  that 
refentment  and  paflion,  and  prejudice  and  faflion 
took  place  on  all  fides.  The  foft  and  gentle  me- 
thods of  cure,  which  our  conftitution  had  provided, 
became  imprafliicable.  A  provoked  people  fought 
their  remedy  in  refinance.  Ji  civil  war  followed. 
The  Englifh  government  was  -fubverted,  inftead  of 
being  reformed. 

What  hath  been  faid  will  ferve  to  juftify  the  con- 
dud  of  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  general  alarm, 
which  the  nation  had  taken  in  1C14.  Thefe  were 
the  crimes,  the  heinous,  unpardonable  crimes,  for 
which  King  James  diflblved  this  parliament,  with 
fo  much  indignation,  after  they  had  fat  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  had  not  time  given  them  to  pafs  even 
one  law.  Thefe  were  the  crimes,  for  which  he  con^ 
fined  to  the  Tower  and  other  prifons,  and  puniflied 
in  other  ways,  fo  many  of  the  moft  adtive  members, 
Laftly,  thefe  were  the  crimes,  which  made  him  re- 
folve,  what  he  had  before  attempted,  to  govern 
without  parliament.-— The  particular  confequences 
of  thefe  meafures  will  appear  in  our  next  letter, 
when  we  come  to  confider  his  condudk  of  our  na* 
tional  interefts  abroad,  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  i^a- 
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tion ;  in  xifhich  period  of  time,  the  foreign  afiairs 
are  fo  intermixed  with  parliamentary  and  domeflie 
affairs,  that  we  (hall  not  divide  them,  but  fpeak  of 
ihem  together,  having  firft  very  briefly  made  our 
obfervations  on  his  management  of  parties. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXII. 


X  N  Letter  XVIII,  we  have  fpoken  of  the  (late  of 
parties  at  the  acceffion  of  King  "James.  We  are  now 
to  make  our  obfervations  on  his  management  of 
them.  It  is  neceflary  we  fliould  do  this,  in  order  to 
give  a  complete  and  juft  idea  of  his  government ;  and 
yet  fo  much  hath  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  by  writers 
of  all  denominations,  and  even  by  ourfelves,  that 
there  remains  but  very  little  to  be  added,  either  for 
curipfity  or  inftrufltion. 

We  might  obferve  how  he  drew  himfelf  into  fome 
trouble,  if  not  danger,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
neceffity  of  fliedding  fome  blood,  in  the  very  firft 
months  of  his  reign,  by  efpoufing  the  paflions  of  a 
party ;  by  difgracing  and  profcribing  men,  who  had 
no  crime  at  that  time  towards  him  but  their  attach- 
ment to  the  late  Queen ;  by  avowing  the  caufe  of 
the  Earl  oi  EJfex^  whofe  defigns  had  been,  no  doubt, 
as  treafonable,  at  leafl:,  and  as  chimerical  too,  as 
thofe  into  which  he  drove  Grey^  Cobham  and  Raleigb^ 
or  which  were  imputed  to  them. 

Several  other  anecdotes,  concerning  faflions  at 
court  and  parties  in  the  nation,  might  be  collected 
and  remarked  upon.  But  we  ftiall  pafs  them  over, 
and  confine  ourfelves  to  obferve,  in  a  very  few  in- 
ftances,  how  he  adapted  his  particular  managenpent 
of  parties  to  the  general  and  main  defign  of  his  po- 
Hey;  what  ftrength  he  acquired  ;  what  ftrength  he 
loft  by  this  condu6l^  and  what  conteft  he  entailed 
on  pofterity. 

There 
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There  were  no  parties,  at  this  time,  in  the  nation, 
but  fuch  as  were  formed  on  religious  difierences ; 
and  it  had  been  a  great  objeft  of  the  policy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth y  to  keep  all  parties  within  thofe  bounds* 
We  know  the  maxims  on  which  (he  proceeded,  by  a 
letter  of  Sir  Francis  Waljingham^  writ  exprefly  on  this 
fubjeft.  She  thought  that  "  confciences  were  not 
"  to  be  forced,  but  won  and  reduced  by  truth, 
*^  time^  inftru£bion  and  perfuafion ;  and  that  caufes 
**  of  confcience  lofe  their  nature,  when  they  exceed 
*^  their  bounds  and  grow  matter  of  faction,"  — 
By  keeping  to  thefe  maxims,  Ihe  fucceeded.  The 
parties  in  the  church  made  none  in  the  ftate.  They 
were  obliged  to  live  in  due  fubjeftion  to  laws,  wifely 
made  and  moderately  exercifed,  they  were  never 
punifhed,  whilft  they  continued  in  this  fubjeftion, 
much  lefs  were  they  provo'  ed  or  encouraged  to  go 
out  of  it.  The  powders  of  the  church  were  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  e(labli(hment,  not  rendered 
fubfervient  to  any  fadious  defigns  of  the  court;  and 
ecclcfiaftical  violence  was  reftrained  from  confirming 
the  obftinacy  of  thofe  who  diiTented,  by  perfecution 
of  them,  or  from  increafing  their  numbers,  by  per- 
fecution of  others. 

Biredlly  oppofite  to  this  conduft  was  that  of  King 
James. — In  hade  to  fhew  his  parts,  he  had  a  confer- 
ence bctv^een  the  bifhops  and  the  puritan  miniders 
at  Harapton-courr,  in  a  few  months  after  his  accef- 
fion ;  where  he  made  himfclf  a  principal  party  in 
the  difpute.  His  courtiers  flattered  him,  and  Arch- 
bi(hop  Wbifgiftj  who  died  foon  afterwards,  and 
probably  doated  then,  declared  himfelf  "  verily  per- 
"  fi^aded  that  the  King  fpake  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  " 
But  furely  fuch  a  confidence,  however  it  might  fright- 
en and  filence,  could  neither  inflrucl,  nor  perfuade  j 
and  the  King  was  fo  far  from  trufling,  like  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  to  the  force  of  truth  and  the  aid  of  time,  that 
jin  thisvery  conference  he  theatcned  to  employanother 

•     •  kind 
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kind  of  force,  if  he  did  not  meet  with  compliancy  in 
a  time  to  be  limited.  The  bifliops  were  at  firft  to 
admonifh  paternally  and  to  confer  amicably;  butv 
lead:  they  fliould  not  fucceed  by  preaching,  writing 
and  living  men  into  conformity,  the  fole  means  they 
ought  to  defire  ;  or,  if  they  defired  others,  the  fole 
means  they  ought  to  be  fufFered  to  employ,  they 
were  to  have  recourfe  to  compulfion  afterwards.—* 
The  fame  fpirit  reigned  in  the  firft  fpeech  which 
this  prince  made  to  his  parliametit ;  for  there  ha 
not  only  maffed  together,  imprudently  as  well  as 
nnjuftlyj  all  the  diffenters  from  the  eftabliflied 
church,  under  the  general  denomination  of  puri- 
tans and  novelifts,  but  he  declared  them  all  *'  in- 
*'  fufferable  in  any  well-governed  common- wealth:'* 
fo  that  he  put  them  all  out  of  his  protection,  even 
though  they  confined  themfelves  within  thofe  bounds, 
to  which  caufes  of  confcience  may  reafonably  ex- 
tend, and  profcribed  them  for  their  opinions,  not 
their  praftices. 

On  thefe  principles  he  proceeded,  and  what  we 
have  faid  here  may  fuffice,  upon  this  head,  for  his 
whole  reign.* — The  confequence  of  this  conduft  was 
that  thofe  fefls,  who  were  not  dangerous  at  firft, 
became  fo  at  laft.  They  became  fo,  in  fome  de- 
grecj  from  the  moment  the  declarations  we  have 
mentioned  were  made :  for  nothing  is  found  more 
true  in  nature  and  experience  than  this,  that  they 
who  are  oppreffed  by  governments,  will  endeavor 
to  change  them ;  and  that  he  who  makes  himfelf 
terrible  to  multitudes,  will  have  multitudes  to  fear. 
— But  this  was  not  all. — As  he  made  thefe  fefts  hia 
enemies,  fo  he  gave  them  great  advantages  of  po- 
pularity and  ftrength. — ^The  firft  of  thefe  advantages, 
which  we  (hall  take  notice  of,  arofe  from  the  great 
indulgence  he  fhewed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  favorable  fentiments  of  that  religion,  which  he 
expreffed  on  all  private,  and  many  public  occafions. 
We  need  not  defcend  into  the  particular  inftances ; 
Vol-.  L  Kk  '         for 
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for  though  we  give  Ifttle  credit  to  Deageant^s  me* 
xnoirs  in  general,  and  none  to  what'  he  fays  of  sr 
letter  written  by  King  James  to  the  pope,  acknow- 
ledging hi^i  vicar  of  Chrift  and  head  of  the  church  ; 
yet  is  there  a  multitude  of  other  proofs,  too  noto- 
rious and  too  well  fupported  to  be  denied.— We 
think  it  plain,  upon  the  whole  matter,  that  feveral 
paiTages  in  his  condudi:,  both  before  and  after  his 
coming  into  England,  were  unworthy  of  ^  Protef- 
tant  king  at  any  time,  and  were  equally  impolitic  at 
this  ^tirne,  when  the  zeal  of  Papifts  to  attack,  and 
of  Proteftants  to  defend  the  reformation  was  at  the 
higheft  pitch ;  and  when  even  the  lead  condefcenfion  on 
either  fide,  would  have  been  thought  little  le(s  than 
a*po(lacy.  Fear  for  his  perfon,  and  little  notions  of 
policy  were  probably  the  motives,  which  determined 
this  part  of  his  conduft ;  but  whatever  the  motives 
were,  the  efie£b  was  certainly  this.  He  made  the 
caufe  of  the  court  to  pafs  amongfl:  many  for  the 
caufe  of  popery ;  and  it  was  not  hard  by  confe- 
quence  for  the 'puritans,  who  were  oppreffedhy  the 
court  to  tnake  their  caufe  pafs  for  that  of  the  re- 
formation. We  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  was 
properly  the  cafe  on  either  fide ;  but  the  appear- 
ances were  (Irong  enough  to  fix  fuch  prejudices  in 
the  minds  of  men,  already  prepared  by  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion.  Thi3  advantage  fo  foolifhly  given,  ope- 
rated (Irongly  againfl:  the  court,  both'  in  this  reign 
and  the  next.  In  this  it  was  applied  to  no  ill  pur- 
pofes.  In  the  next  it  was  very  wiqkedly  improved  ; 
but  they  who  gave  it  firft,  and  who  continued  to 
give  it  afterwards,  are  juftly  to  be  reputed  the 
accomplices  of  thofe  who  improved  it  fo  wickedly, 
how  much  foever  they  flood  in  oppofition  to  one 
another. 

A  fecond  advantage  of  popularity  and  flrengtb, 
which  King  James  gave  to  the  puritans,  was 
this :  He  ranked  amongfl  their  party,  nay  he 
drove  into  that  party,  as  much  as  he  was  able 
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by  fevere   u£ige, '  all  thofe  who  ftood  up  in  de- 
fence even  of  civil  liberty.   The  aver  lion  which  he  ex- 
prefled  to  the  puritans,  formed  a  kind  of  league 
between    him    and    the    warmed    of    the     ella- 
bliflied  clergy ;  and  when  thefe  were  once  become 
a  court  party,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  others  grew 
as  warm  as  thefe,  and  if  the  greateft  part  of  that 
body  of  men  united  in  a  caufe  which  flattered  their 
paflions,  and  opened  the  road  of  preferment  to  them. 
No  king,  no  bifhop,  was  the  language  of  the  court. 
No  bi(hop,  no  king,  was  that  of  the  church.     Had 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  been  attacked,  this 
united  zeal  in  a  common  caufe  would  have  been 
commendable  and  fuccefsful  too  ;  for  the  nation  was 
not  now,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  fo  diftem- 
pered,  that  any  faftion  could  raife  its  head  with  ef- 
fefl:  againft   the  juft  prerogative  of  the  crown  and 
the  eftablifhed  rights  of  the  church.     But  the  truth 
requires  we  fhould  fay,  that  this  union  was  formed 
to  offend  and  invade,  and  to  extend  both  beyond  the 
bounds  preforibed  to-  them  by  the  Engliih  conditu- 
tion-     It  was  great  blindnefs  in  the   clergy   not  to 
fee  that  to  enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  court,  they  nar- 
rowed their  own ;  that  they  fixed  a  centre  of  union,^ 
wherein  all  their  divided  enemies  would  meet  and  unite 
with  many,  who  were  then  friends  to  the  church, 
but  might  come,  as  it  happened  afterwards,  from 
being  againft  the  clergy  to  be  againft  the  church 
itfelh     It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  nation,  that 
the  clergy  did  not  fee  thefe  truths  in  time  ;  fince  if 
they  had  feen  them,  they  might  have  been  happy 
inftruments  of  preventing  that  mifchief  which   fol- 
lowed foon  after  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  and  that  di- 
vifion  of  interefts  between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
which  was  created  by  King  yames^  and  hath  proved 
fo  fatal  to    his  pofterity. — But  to  return.— -By   a 
contrary     conduft,    by     efpoufmg    and    fanclify- 
ing  the  principles  and  by  promoting  the  meafures 
Kk  a  of 
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of  King  James ^  the  clergy  became  part  of  the  faic^ 
tion  of  the  court,  and  fhared  very  unjuftly  the  im- 
putation of  favoring  popery,  but  very  juftly  that  erf" 
advancing  tyranny*     This  was  a  fecond  advantage^ 
which   King  James  gave  to  the  puritans.     He  var- 
niftied  their  caufe  with  popularity,  and  he  increaied 
their  numbers.     He  made  puritans  in  his  time,  as 
Janfenifts  have  been  fince  made  in  France,  and  Ja* 
cobites  in  Britain,  by  calling  men  fo,  imd  by  treat- 
ing them  as  fuch. — They  muft  have  been  fharp- 
fighted,  indeed,  of  whom  my  Lord  Clarendon  [ptzksy 
and  who   could  difcern  '*  the  rebellion   contriving 
•*  from,  if  not  before,  the  death  of  Queen  Elizas 
^*  beih'y*  but  they  muft  be  quite  blind,  who  do  not 
difcern  the   feeds  of  rebellion  fowing  in  every  part 
of  the  conduft  of  King  James,  and  particularly  in^ 
this  which  we  have  now  touched  ;  the  management 
of  parties. 

Thefe  evils  were  aggravated,  and  the  confequence*' 
of  them  were  precipitated  by  his  condufting  our  na- 
tional interests  abroad  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion. 

During  the   firft  period,  into  which  we   divide 
this  reign,  that  is,  to  the  year  1614,  King  James 
meddled  little,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  little  oc- 
cafion   to  meddle  in  foreign   affairs. — ^The.  treaty 
which  he  made  with  Spain  in  1604,  had  been  much 
cenfured,  and  Sir  C.  Corn'-jual/is,  in  a  letter   to  the 
Lord  Cranburne,  afferts  "  that  England  never  loft 
**  fuch  an  opportunity  of  winning  honor  and  wealth 
*'  unto  it,  as  by  relinquifhing  the  war  againft  an 
,**  exhaufted  kingdom  and  a  prince  held  in  little  ve- 
**•  neration,  forfuffering  himfelfto  be  wholly  go- 
*'  verned  by  a  man  generally  hated/*     This  treaty, 
however,  was  not  probably  fo  bad  as  it  had  been  re-? 
prefented,  and  the  commerce  opened  with  Spain  be- 
came a  fource  of  inexhauflible  riches  to  our  nation ;. 
but  ftill  thei;e  was  fomething  prepofterous  and  mean 
in  the  condu^  of  King  James  abroad^  even  wbilft  he 
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?iad  To  little  to  do  there,  and  fo  fafe  a  part  to  aft* 
He  courted  that  very  power,  the  power  of  Spain, 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  broke,  and  who  would 
have  courted  him,  if  he  had  known  how  to  put  fo 
much  as  dignity  in  his  proceedings.  He  difobliged 
^he  Dutch,  whofe  power  had  been  raifed  by  Queen 
•Elizabeth^  and  who  muft  have  continued  to  depend 
on  him,  if  he  had  known  ho,wto  be  either  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  ;  and  yet  he  bore  moft  ignominioufly  from 
this  very  people  the  greateft  injuries  and  affronts 
imaginable.  He  had  neither  the  courage  to  chaftifc 
this  infant  ftaie,  nor  the  fenfe  to  protefl:  it.  Their  v 
treaty  with  their  old  raaflers,  the  Spaniards,  began 
in  the  year  1607  ;.  was  continued  in  1608  j  and 
ended  in  1609,  in  a  truce  of  twelve  years.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  this  long  negociation,  King 
jfames  (hewed  his  partiality  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  though  he  figned,  about  this  time,  /two  treaties 
with  the  States  *as  fovereigns;  yet  he  made  no 
fcruple,.  upon  fome  occafions,  of  declaring  therm 
rebels. — The  death  of  the  duk^of  Clevesy  .^jiA  the 
difputes  about  that  fucceffion,  prefented  to  Henry 
the  Fourth  an  opportunity  he  waited  for ;  and  he  was 
ready,  when  Ravaillac  (tabbed  him,  to  attack  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  whofe  power  in  Germany  began 
once  more  to  give  umbrage,  though  Rodolphus  the 
Second  was^ftill  on  the  jmperial  throne.  King  James 
left  his  troops  with  the  Dutch,  notwithftanding  the 
truce.  They  were  employed  in  this  quarrel ;  and 
we  cannot  think  him  to  blame  for  taking  no  farther 
part  in  the  hoftilities.  His  views  were,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  re« 
fpeft,  very  different  from  thofe  of  that  heroical  king 
of  France.  But  in  the  new  fcene  of  German  af- 
fairs, which  opened  a  few  years  afterwards,  and 
which  continued,  during  the  laft  period  of  his  reign, 
that  is,  from  the  year  1614,  nothing  could  be  more 
fcandalous  than  his  taking  no  part  at  all,  except  his 
takiag  the  part  he  did  take, — That  be  ihould  have 
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made  hinifelf  a  principal  in  that  terrible  war,  which 
broke  out  in  Germany  in  1618,  and  which  lafted 
thirty  years,  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves ;  neither 
do  we  believe  that  any  man,  who  does  not  take  op 
his  opinions  on  truft,  but  examines  this  intricate 
and  perplexed  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  century 
with  care,  will  be  of  another  mind ;  and  yet  King 
^ames  muft  have  made  himfelf  a  principal  in  this 
war,  if  he  had  engaged  in  it,  as  he  was  advifed  by 
fome  to  engage,  and  as  hehath  been  blamed  by  many 
for  not  engaging.— The  cenfures,  under  which  he 
hath  paffed  on  this  occalion,  would  have  been  jufter, 
if  thofe  who  have  made  them,  had  diftinguilhed 
better  between  the  patrimony  of  his  children,  by 
defending  the  Palatinate,  and  promoting  their  gran- 
deur, by  fecondii/g  their  ambition;  between  con- 
tributing 10  fupport  the  Proteftant  intereft  abroad, 
and  taking  on  his  (houlders  a  load,  which  it  was  nei- 
ther reafonable  nor  poflible  that  hS  (hould  bear  ;  be- 
tween that  conduft,  which  he  ought  to  have  held,  as 
king  of  this  iiland,  and  that  which  he  might  have 
been  obliged  to  hold,  if  his  dominions  had  lain  on 
the  continent.  Our  writings  will  not  pafs,  we  be- 
lieve, for  apologies  in  favor  of  King  James  ;  and 
yet  we  (hall  explain  this  point  a  little  lefs  to  his  dif- 
advantage,  perhaps  than  it  hatli  been  ufually  taken. 
If  King  yanm  had  followed  the  advice  of  thofe 
who  would  have  had  him  enter  into  an  immediate 
war  to  maintain  the  eleftor  Palatine  on  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  he  muft  haTve  exhaufted  and  ruined 
this  nation  to  fupport  it.  He  muft  have  furniihed 
fubfidies  to  Bethlem  Gabor  and  the  prince  of  An- 
fpach  J  he  muft  have  fed  the  war  in  Hungary ;  fo- 
mented the  revolt  in  Auftria ;  paid  the  army  of  the 
princes  of  the  union ;  oppofed  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
.  in  Bohemia,  and  Spinola  in  the  Palatinate, — ^Let  us 
confider  in  oppofition  to  whom,  and  in  copcert  with 
whom,  he  muft  have  carried  on  this  yaft  undertak- 
ing.— On  one  fide,  the  whole. popifli  intereft  in  the 
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4Mnpire  wa8  clofely  united,  and  the  caufe  of  FerdU 
ftand  was  the  common  caufe  of  the  party.     The 
popiih  intereft  out  of  the  empire,  confpired  in  the 
fame  caufe.     The  king  of  Poland  affifted  the  em- 
peror in  Hungary.     Troops  from  Italy  and  a  great 
army  from  the  Netherlands  aded  for  him  in  Ger- 
many.    The  purfe  of  the  pope  and  that  of  the  king 
of  Spain  were  open  to  him.      Even  France,  who 
ought  in  good  policy  to  have  oppofed  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  was  induced,  by  the  bigotry  of  her  court, 
and,  perhaps,  by  the  private  intereft  of  Luines^  to 
declare  for  the  emperor  againft  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. — On  the  other  fide,  the  Protertant  intereft,  in 
the  empire,  was  far  from  being  clofely  united,  and 
farther    ftill   from    making   the   caufe  of  Frederic 
the  common  caufe  of  the  party.     Even  the  princes 
of  the  union  had  different  views ;  many  of  them 
leaned  to  the  emperor  ;  none  of  them  could  be  in- 
tirely  depended  upon  j  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  Proteftant   princes  of  the 
empire,  was  fo  far  from   uhiting  with  the  others, 
that  he  was  firft  privately,  aW  afterwards  openly, 
but  all  along  very  fteadily,  on  th^  fide  of  Ferdinand. 
Out  of  the  empire,  fome  afliftance  might  have  been 
expeded  from  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Dutch ; 
but  even  their  acceffioa  muft  have  been  purchafed ; 
at  leaft,  it  muft  have  been  niade  ufeful,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Britain.     What  other  allies  could  King 
James  have  hoped  for ;  and  who  can  fee,  without 
fmiling,  in  that  godly  ptelate,  Archbiihop  Abbot\ 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton^  the  name  of  the  duke 
of  Bouillon,  together  with  Tremouillc,  a  fich  prince 
in  France,   mentioned  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ?— j. 
Short  and  imperfed  as  the  account  we  have  given 
is,  thofe  who  know  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  know  that  it  is  true  ;  and  if  we  were 
to  look  no  farther  than  the  reprefentations  made  by 
jftdiana  of  Nafiau  to  her  fon,  againft  his  accepting 
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the  crown  of  Bohemia,  we  flioUld  difcover  io'  them, 
with   the   tru^  and  fatal  reafons  why  King  yamei 
did  not  affift  Frederic  at  all,  unanfwer&ble  reafons 
why  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  upon  him  the  Bo- 
hemian quarrel  in  the  manner   he  rnqft  have  taken 
it,  if  he  had  taken  it  upon  him  at  that  time.     That 
King  James  (hould  have  prepared  for  this  ftorm, 
which  was  long  ingathering;  that  he  Ihould  have 
labored  to  unite  and  to  fortify  the  Proteftants   of 
Germany,  before  it  happened ;  and  to  comfort  and 
fuccour  and  proteft  them,  after  it  happened  ;  that 
he  had  many  fair  opportunities  of  doing  this,  with- 
out engaging  farther  than  the  intereil  of  Britain  al- 
lowed J  and  that  he  neglefted  them  all,  we  admit, 
and  are  able  to  fhew. — He  might  have  put  himfelf 
pn  fuch  a  foot  in  Europe,  as  to  have  mediated  at 
leaft,  which  was  the  only  part  he  attempted  to  aft, 
fuccefsfully  for  the  Bohemians,  and  to  have  fcreened 
bis  fon-in-law  from  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  ambition,  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     But  he 
put  himfeif  on  fuch  a  foot,  and  he  acquired  fuch  a 
charader,  that  he  had  no  credit  among  the  Pro- 
teftants, nor  much  influence  over  his  fon-in-law, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  fure  of  amufing 
him,  neglefted  and  defpifed  him.     He  might  have 
declined  taking  the  Bohemian  quarrel  upon  him, 
and  yet  not  have  made  his  court  to  the  emperor 
apd  the  king  of  Spain,  by  difavowing  and  condemn- 
ing Fredericy  and  even  by  fufFering  them  not  only 
to  drive  this  prince  out  of  Bohemia,  but  to  take 
vthe  Palatinate  from  him  and  his  family,  and  give  a 
wound,    almoft  mortal,    to  the    whole  Proteftant 
caufe  in  Germany.     Nay,  he  did  worfe.     By  fqolilh 
embaflies  and  ridiculous  negociations,  he  gave  time 
and  furniflied   advantages,  which   could  not  have 
been  had  without  his  affiftance,  to  the  popifh  party* 
By  the  fame  means  he  checked,  he  weakened,  be 
difcouraged^  and  more  than  once  difarmed  the  Pro- 
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tcftant  party,  la  fhort,  not  only  the  principles  of 
his  condudt  were  wrong,  but  the  meafures  of  it 
compofed  fuch  a  feries  of  blunders  as  we  feldom  find 
in  hiftory;  becaufe  it  is  hardly  poflible,  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  that  fuch  charafters,  in  fuch  fitu* 
ations,  ihould  appear  above  once  in  a  century* 

It  may  be  objeded,  perhaps,  by  fome  of  t^e 
.  writers,  who  adorn  and  inftruft  the  prefent  age, 
that  King  Jame$  was  univerfally  andjuftly  con- 
demned for  not  taking  the  Bohemian  quarrel  upon 
him,  as  well  as  for  not  defending  the  Palatinate ; 
and  that  he  mufl  have  purfued,  in  the  lad  cafe,  the 
fame  meafures  ^s  we  think  him  juftified  for  not  pur- 
fuing  in  the  former.  We  (hall  not  refute  this  ob- 
jeftion  by  fliewing,  as  it  would  be  eafy  for  us  to 
do,  in  various  particulars,  the  prodigious  difference 
between  the  two  cafes  ;  the  infuperable  difficulties 
he  would  have  encountered  in  one,  and  the  many 
fecilities  he  would  have  had  in  the  other.  The  de- 
dudion  would  be  too  long  and  extenfive  for  the 
narrow  limits  of  thefe  efiays.  But  we  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  making  two  obfervations,  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  any  reafonable  man,  and  which  will  fliew^ 
at  the  fame  time,  what  different  notions  of  the  part 
this  nation  ought  to  take  in  foreign  affairs,  were 
entertained  by  our  forefathers,  from  thofc,  which 
we,  their  wifer  offspring,  have  purfued.  Whea 
King  ^ames  took  the  refolution  of  calling  the  par^ 
liament,  which  fat  in  1621,  the  battle  of  Prague 
was  lolt,  and  Bohemia  too  with  it.  The  •  afFeftions 
of  the  people  were  raifed,  but  it  was  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate  ;  and  in  this  point  the  fenfe  of  the 
parliament  went  along  with  the  affeftions  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  point,  the  fenfe  of  the  par- 
liament had  not  been  expreffed,  there  having  been  no 
parliament  held  from  the  year  1 5 1 4  tilt  this  time*  But 
>j^hat  this  fenfe  would  have  been,  may  be  eafily 
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colleded,  from  the  advice  given  in  the  petition  and 
temonflrance  of  the  commons  at  this  time.  As 
zealous  as  they  were  to  engage  even  in  a  war,  for 
recovering  the  Palatinate,  they  were  not  enough 
tranfported  by  their  zeal,  or  enough  biaffed  in  favor 
of  any  foreign  intereft,  to  forget  the  true  intereft 
of  Britain.  They  advifed  the  king  to  a  war ;  but 
they  advifed  him  not  to  reft  upon  a  war  in  thofe 
parts  only,  which  would  confume  his  treafure  and 
difcourage  his  people.  They  advifed  that  the  bent 
of  this  war  might  be  againft  that  prince,  the  king 
of  Spain,  whofe  armies  and  treafures  had  firft  di- 
verted and  fince  maintained  the  war  in  the  Palati- 
nate. On  which  fide  now  was  the  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion; and  how  impertinent  are  they  who  have 
quoted  this  fenfe,  to  authorize  our  taking  part  in 
every  German  quarrel,  by  paying  fubfidies,  main- 
taining armies,  and  involving  ourfelves  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  continent?  How  mpnilrous  is  the  abfurdity 
and  impudence  of  •  thofe  who  have  afferted  that 
the  cafe  of  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  invaded  by 
a  powerful  enemy,  who  pretended  to  nothing  lefs 
than  the  conqueft  of  them,  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
people  of  Hanover,  invaded  by  no  body,  and  over 
whom  no  foreign  power  pretends  to  any  dominion  I 
—The  parliament  pointed  out  to  King  James  a 
meafuffi  effefhial  for  fupporting  the  Proteftant  in- 
tereft  abroad ;  but  fuch  a  raeafure  as  this  nation 
might  purfue  by  exerting  her  natural  ftrength. — 
The  power  of  Spain  fupported  the  emperor  and  the 
popifli  league;  an  army  of  Spain  conquered  the 
Palatinate  j  and  yet  the  artifices  of  that  court  de- 
luded King  James  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  dreamed 
of  recovering  the  patrimony  of  his  children  by  the 
good  oiSces  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  incapable  of 
purfuing    in  earned  any  other  meafures,  even  at 

*  Set  ObfervationB  on  the  Prefcnt  State  of  Affairs. 
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the  time  when  Spinola  was  ftripping  them  of  thig 
patrimony,  and  reducing  them  to  feek  their  bread 
in  another  country.  To  this  dependence  in  Spain 
he  facriiSced  not  only  them,  but  bis  own  honor,  the 
afFeSion  of  his  fubjefts,  the  profperity  of  his  king- 
doms, and  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion^ 
,  It  was  this  magic  charm,  which  the  parliament  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  diflblve,  by  prefling  him  to  a 
war  with  Spain,  which  his  maritime  force  could 
have  carried  on  principally;  which  would  have 
flopped  that  fource  from  whence  the  popifh  party 
in  Germany  derived  fo  many  fupplies ;  and  which 
would  have  rendered  the  Proteftant  party,  by  con- 
fequence,  a  more  equal  match  for  the  emperor*—- 
But  this  was  not  tbe/ole  wife  and  honeil  view, 
which  the  parliament  propofed,  by  pointing  out  and 
infifting  on  this  meafure.  There  was  another,  which 
touched  them  more  nearly,  and  which  they  had 
more  at  heart.  We  Ih'all  mention  it  in  our  next  dif- 
courfe,  and  it  will  lead  us  from  our  obfervations  on 
this  reign  to  thofe  few  on  the  next,  with  which  wc 
intend  to  clofe,  at  lead  for  the  prefent,  all  our  re- 
marks on  the  Hiftory  of  England. 
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Another  objea  befides  recovering  the  Palati- 
nate which  the  parliament  had  in  view,  when  they 
prefled  King  James  to  break  with  Spain,  was  pre- 
venting the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 
infanta.  H«  had  been  bantered  and  abufed  by  the 
Spaniards,  when  he  treated^^  marriage  between  his 
eldeft  fon,  prince  Henry^  and  Jmie  of  Auftria ; 
and  yet  no  fooner  did  the  duke  of  Lerma,  in  the 
year  1616,  make'fome  overtures  of  marrying  the 
infanta  Mary^  Cecond  'daughter  of  Philip  the  Third, 
to  prince  Charles^  but  this  Sohmon  of  ours  carcbed 
af  the  bait  which  was  thrown  out  to  him,  and  hung 
faft  on  the  hook  for  feven  years  together. 

The  fchenie  of  farther  ufurpations  in  Germany 
'  was  already  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  and  tb^ 
charafter  of  Ferdinand^  who  was  to  fucceed  MaU 
ihias^  and  who  did  fucceed  him  three  years  after- 
wards, gave  hopes  of  pufliing  thefe  ufurpations 
with  vigor  and  advantage. — The  part  of  Spain  had 
been  great  in  promoting  thefe  defigns.  It  was  e& 
fential  to  their  fuccefs  that  it  (hould  be  fo  likewife 
in  the  execution  of  them.  No  oppofition,  of  any 
moment,  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France, 
where  the  principles  of  defpotifm  and  of  bigot-po- 
pery prevailed  more  than  ever,  and  who  had  con- 
cluded, in  the  year  1615,  a  double  marriage  with 
Spain.  The  truce  of  twelve  years,  made  with  the 
Dutch  in  i6og,  would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  fup- 
port  the  pojMfti  league  from  the  low  countries,  as 
in  all  cafes  they  might  do  from  Italy  ;  and  if  they 
could  keep  the  king  of  Great  Britain  from  divert- 
ing the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  mean  time,  there  was 
reafon  to  hope  that  thefe  united  powers  might  coa- 
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quer  both  the  Palatinates,  as  well  as  Bohemia,  and 
break  the.  force  of  the  Proteftant  league  in  Ger- 
many, before  the  expiration  of  the  truce  and  the 
f  enewal  of  the  war  with  the  united  provinces  of  the 
low  countries  Ihould  create  another  diverfion.— 
'J'his  was  a  principal  part  of  the  plan  laid  by  the  houfe 
of  Auflria  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes^ 
for  opprefling  the  Proteftants  and  invading  the  li- 
berties of  Germany.  To  the  eternal  infamy  of  King 
yamesy  it  fucceeded  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  thofe 
who  laid  it. — The  hints  which  Digby  gave  him  in 
the  very  beginning  of  this  negociaiion,  might  have 
put  him  on  his  guard,  and  a  thoufand  things,  which 
happened  in  the  courle  of  it,  would  have  undeceived^ 
provoked  and  determined  any  other  man.  His  pre- 
fumption,  his  fear,  and,  above  all,  his  perverfe  fyf- 
tem  of  policy,  prevented  any  effefts  of  thefe  kinds* 
We  forbear  entering  into  the  particulars  of  what  he 
did  for  Spain ;  of  what  he  fuffered  Spain  to  do ; 
and  of  all  the  indignities,  which  he  received  from 
every  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  during  thefe 
tijanfaftions.  Moft  of  them  have  been  obferved, 
ajid  are  fufficiently  known ;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
neceffary  work  to  point  out  fome  few  inftances  more, 
which  have  not  been,  perhaps,  taken  notice  of,  or 
explained  as  much  as  they  deferved.  We  ihall 
fpare  ourfelves  and  our  readers  this  difagreeable  re- 
coUeftion,  and  only  obferve  in  general  the  plaa 
upon  which  King  James  appears  to  have  adled  ;  as 
we  have  obferved  what  the  plan  was  of  thofe  who 
made  fo  fatal  an  ufe  of  his  weaknefs.  His  filly  pride 
could  not  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  he  matched  his  fon 
with  a  daughter  of  Spain  or  France.  He  had  been 
difappointed  formerly  on  that  fide,  and  lately  on  this. 
He  was  refolved  at  any  rate  not  to  be  difappointed 
a  third  time.  The  immenfe  fum  which  had  been 
promifed  for  the  infanta*s  portion,  tempted  him  the 
more,  becaufe  for  feveral  years  he  would  call  no 
parliament  to  grant  him  fupplies,  and  he  found  it 

hard 
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bard  to  raife  them,  even  in  fmall  proportions^  -with* 
out  a  parliament.     He   imagined  vainly,  that  this 
alliance  with  Spain  would  give  him  great  confidera* 
tion  abroad;  and  wickedly,  that  it  would  ^fford 
him  means  of  raifing  and  extending  his  prerogative 
at  home.    He  faw  the  mifchiefs  which  accrued  to 
ihe  Proteflant  intereft  abroad,  either  as  immediate, 
or  as  remote  effeds  of  his  condud ;  either  in  con- 
fequence  of  what  he  did^  or  in  confequence   of 
what  he  negleded ;  and  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  he  felt,  in  fome  degree,  thofe  which  fell  on 
the  family  into  which  he  had  married  his  daughter. 
But  the  interefl:  of  the  Proteftants  in  general  touched 
him  little.    Abroad,  as  well^s^t  home,  he  chofe 
rather  by  condefcenfions  and  fubmiilions  to  court 
his  enemies,  than  to  unite  hiS  friends  among  one 
another,  and  to  attach  them  to  himfelf.     In  his 
zeal  for  the  imaginary  rights  of  princes,  he  could 
not  forgive  the  eledor  Palatinate  for  taking  arms 
againft  the  emperor ;  and  wbilft  he  looked  on  him 
as  a  rebel,  forgot  that  he  was  his  fon.     If  he  re- 
membered it  at  any  time,  and  felt  any  concern,  the 
fentiment  was  furely  very  faint ;  fince  we  find  that 
the  diftant  and  uncertain  profped  of  making  fome 
tolerable  compofition  for  this  unhappy  prince,  by 
the  interceflion   of  Spain,  was   always  fuiEcient  to 
calm  his  paternal  folicitude.    He  faw,  without  doubt, 
at  leafl:  during  the  life  of  P&ilip  the  Third,  who 
did  not  die  till   the  year  1621,  that  Spain  was  not 
much  in  earned  to  give  him  the  infanta ;  but  he 
feemed  refolved  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to 
determine  the  councils  of  Spain,  and  even  of  Rome, 
in  his  favor,  by  dint  of  conceffions.     The*  truth  is, 
he  went  fo  far  in  his  conceffions  at  laft,  that  thefe 
councils  feemed  to  be  determined.     Thofe  of  Spain, 
at  leaft,  were  fo  mod  certainly  in  the  year   1623, 
even  before  the  voyage  of  the  prince   into  Spain ; 
and  the  articles  fworn  to  both  by  him  when  he  was 
there,  and  by  bis  father  here,  amounted  to  litde  lels 
5  than 
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tlian  a  direft  eftabliihment  of  popery.  That  this 
charge  is  juft  will,  we  think,  appear  evident,  when 
it  fhall  be  remembered,  without  entering  into  more 
particulars,  that  by  thefe  articles  the  king  and  prince 
of  Wales  engaged  for  the  fufpenfion,  and  even 
abrogation  of  all  laws  made  againft  Roman  Catho^ 
lies ;  that  they  engaged  never  to  confent  to  the 
making  any  new  laws  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  that, 
as  the  children  to  be  born  of  this  marriage  were  to 
be  educated  by  their  mother,  till  ten  years  of  age, 
in  compliance  with  the  king  of  Spain's  demands ; 
fo  the  prince  was  prevailed  on  to  prbmife  that  he 
.would  lengthen  this  term  till  twelve  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  defire  of  the  pope* 

Thus  was  King  ^ames  amufed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  16^3,  when  the  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  dignity  of  eleftor  were  taken  from  Frederic  and 
conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^  by  the  diet  of 
Ratifbon :  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  by  the 
prerogative  of  Ferdinand^  who  afted  in  the  diet  as 
dogmatically  and  as  abfolutely  as  King  James  endea- 
vored to  aft  in  his  parliaments.  When  this  point 
was  gained  by  amufmg  King  James^  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  intereft  was  broken  in  Germany,  the  next 
point  was  to  be  carried  by  concluding  with  him  and 
making  the  match  on  fuch  terms,  as  might  fecure 
an  immediate  toleration,  and  open  the  profpe£l  of 
a  future  eftabliihment  of  popery  in  this  kingdom. 
•—The  parliament  of  1621  beheld  part  of  this  fcene, 
and  apprehended,  upon  very  juft  grounds,  the  fe- 
quel.  They  faw  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  he- 
gociation,  whilft  it  was  in  (ufpence,  and  they  dreaded 
thofe  which  would  follow  the  conclufion  of  it.  To 
flop  the  firft,  and  to  prevent  the  laft,  there  was  but 
one  expedient ;  the  forcing  King  Jiimes  into  a  war, 
for  recovering  the  Palatinate.  This  they  endea- 
vored with  all  their  might ;  but  he  meant  nothing 
lefs,  and  had  called  a  parliament  purely  to  get  money 
from  his  people,  on  pretence  of  a  war  he  was  r«. 

folved 
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folved  not  to  make.  ,  Some  money  he  got  by  this 
trick ;  but  when  he  had  fquandered  it  away  in 
trifling  negociations  and  a  ridiculous  fhew  of  war^  he 
could  get  no  more:  fo  that  this  parliament  ended 
as  others  had  done,  and  even  with  greater  diflatif* 
fadion  between  the  king  and  the  people,  both  on 
account  of  his  conducing  foreign  affairs  againfl 
the  intereft  and  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  at- 
tacking more  openly  than  ever  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament. The  parliament  remonflrated,  petitioned^ 
protefted.  The  king  diifolved  the  parliament  in  a 
rage  ;  imprifoned  feveral  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  even  fome  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
He  refumed  his  projefl:  of  governing  without  par- 
liaments, (ince  he  could  not  govern  as  ill  as  he  had 
a  mind  to  govern  with  them.  But  -this  project  was 
not  purfued*  above  two  years;  for  what  his  parlia- 
ment could  not  obtain  from  him,  an  unworthy  fa- 
vojite  did  obtain.  Motives  of  private  intereft,  and 
perhaps  of  a  worfe  nature,  made  that  great  turn  in 
affairs,  which  fo  many  motives  of  a  public  nature 
and  of  nati9nal  intered  had  never  been  able  to  make. 
In  fhort,  a  cabal  at  court  prevailed  on  this  prince 
to  alter  his  condud  in  thofe  very  points,  on  which 
the  parliament,  feconded  by  the  clamors  of  the 
whole  nation,  had  been  never  able  to  prevail. — We 
ihall  not  attempt  to  guefs,  as  many  have  done,  at 
the  fecret  reafons,  which  determined  Buckingham^ 
nor  at  thofe  by  which  he  determiMd  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  undertake  the  romantic,  and,  in  every  light, 
ridiculous  journey  into  Spain,'  to  carry  the  treaty  of 
marriage  to  a  conclufion  ;  then  to  break  it  off  again 
in  fo  abrupt  and  ungracious  a  manner  ^  and  to  be- 
come fo  earned  for  enga^ging  in  a  war  with  Spain. 
Whatever  thefe  reafons  were,  the  reafon  given  for 
breaking  the  match  was  not  the  true  one.  The 
reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  been  very  cpoly 
preffed,  not  to  fay.  neglefted,  even  whilft  the 
prince  was  at  Madrid  ;  and  yet  after  he  came  from 
thence,,  the  king  of  Spain  had  figncd  an  aft,  by 

which 
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which  he  engaged  for  this  reftitution  :  fo  that  on  the 
principles  on  v^hich  this  negociation  had  been  coii- 
dufted,  there  feemed  to  be  no  reafon  for  breaking 
it  oflF  given  by  Spain  at  the  time  when  it  was  broken^ 
But  the  parliament  which  King  James  called  upon 
ihis  occaHon,  proceeded  like  the  lad^  on  other  prin-^ 
ciplea  than  the  court  had  done,  and  was  therefore, 
very  confidently  with  thefe  principles,  ready  to  feize 
•  the  opportunity  oflFered,  by  adviflng  the  king  to  break 
the  match,  and  enter  into  a  war  for  recovering  thei 
Palatinate,  and  by  giving  him  very  large  fuppHes 
for  this  parpofe.— We  cannot,  upon  this  occafion, 
fubfcribe  to  the  cenfure  paffcd  by  my  Lord  Clarendoriy 
how  much  foever  we  efteem  his  hiftory,  and  honot 
the  memory  of  that  noble  hiftorian ;  for  in  the  firft 
place,  the  fupplies  given  by  this  laft  parliament  of 
King  James^  were  not  only  verylatge,aswehavejuft 
now  faid,  but.tbey  were  fuch  as  the  king  was  con^ 
tented  with,  and  thanked  the  parliament  for^  in  his 
anfwer  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
Secondly,  we  cannot  agree  that  it  was  the  parlia- 
ment, properly  fpeaking,  who  prevailed  on  the  king^ 
and  engaged  him  in  the  war.    The  parliament  advifed 
him  to  it  indeed ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  manifeffc 
than  this,  even  by  my  Lord  Clarendon*^  own  account^ 
that  the  meafure  was  refolved  on  before,  and  that 
it  was  the  meafure  of  theiprince  and  of  Buckingham^ 
which  the  king,  however  unwillingly,  adopted.   The 
parliament  in  truth  did  no  more  than  advife  him  to 
brisak  a  treaty  which  he^had  already  broken  j  and 
thofe  who  refleft  on  precedent  paflages,  will  eafily 
concur  with  us,  that  if  this  had  not  been  the  cafe, 
it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  break  the  match  ;  much  lefs  to  engage  the 
king  in  the  war.      Thirdly,    if  fubfequen-t  parlia- 
ments   did  not  fupport  thofe   great   mountains  of 
promifes,  as  they  are  called,  which  this  parliament 
raifed,  we  (hall  venture  to  aiErm  that  it  was  the 
fault  V>f  the  'courts  not  of  the  parliaments. 
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This  la  ft    article  requires  to  be  fet  in   a  very 
cleay  light,  becaufe  it  opens  to  us  a  fource  of  caufes, 
from  whence  a  great  part  of  the  mifchiefs,  which 
followed  in  the  next  reign,  arofe ;  or  by  which,   at 
leaft,   they  were  aggravated  and  precipitated.--—* 
Firft,  therefore^  we  obferve  that  the  meafures  of  the 
court  were  fo  foolifhly  taken  for  puffiing  the  war, 
that  if  parliamenis    had   given   by  millions^  and 
given  with  as  little  Hint  in  thofe  days,  as  they  have 
given  fince,  their  grants  muft  have  been  inefte£lual 
to  any  good  purpofe.    Juft  before  the  death  of  King 
Jamesy  an  army  had  been  raifed  for  the  Palatinate 
war,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Mansfeldt. 
The  French  firft  and  the  Dutch  afterwards  refufed 
paflage  to  thefe  troops,  or  even  to  fuffer  them  to 
land.     The  cry  of  the  court  was  loud  againft  the 
perfidy  of  France,  as  it  had  been  againft  the  em- 
peror and  Spain  in  their  turns.     This  will  be  always 
the  cafj,  when  filly  minifters  bungle  themfelves  in- 
to difficulties,  of  which  others  make  their  profit; 
or  when  they  knavilhly  engage  a  national   quarrel 
for  fome  private  indired  intereft,  and  inflame  the 
people  to  refent  imaginary  injuries.     But  the  truth 
is,  that  King  James  had  nobody  to  blame  but  him- 
felf,  when  he  took  general  and  ambiguous  anfwers 
for  fufHcient   engagements,   and  did  not  fee   that 
France  would  rcfufe  palfage  to  thefe  troops  for  the 
fame  rcafons  as  made  her  decline  entering,  at  that 
time,  into  a  league  againft  the  boufe  of  Auftria. 

Another  blunder  committed  about  the  fame  time, 
by  this  wife  kinj:,  and  that  wife  niinifter,  his  fcho- 
lar,  Buckingham  niuft  be  mentioned.  He  was  to 
take  pollcflion  of  Frankendal,  which  had  been  de- 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  the  infanta  Ijabella.  The 
infanta  agreed  to  yield  the  place  to  him,  and  to  give 
paflage  to  his  troops,  who  were  to  compofe  the  gar- 
rifon  according  to  her  engagements;  but  refufed  to 
anfwer  for  t|ieir  paflage  over  the  lands  of  the  em- 
pire, to  which  Ihe  was  not  tingaged. '  Then,  and 

not 
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not  till  then,  he  made  this  difcovery  in  geography, 
that  his*  troops  mud  march  over  the  lands  of  ,the 
empire  to  get  from  the  Low  Countries  into  the  Pa- 
latinate. Such  blunders  as  thefe  were  fufEcient  to 
difguft  the  parliaments  of  that  age,  and  to  make 
them  backward  in  fupplying  a  war  thus  managed. 
Much  more  reafon  had  they  to  be  fo,  when  they 
faw  the  fame  managers  and  thq  fame  management 
continue  in  the  next  reign.  This  difguft  at  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  however,  would  not  have  pro-  • 
duced  fo  many  fatal  confequences,  jf  it  had  flood 
alone.  But  we  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
the  parliaments  which  met  after  the  accefficn  of  King 
Charles^  became  incenfed  as  they  difcovered  more  and' 
more  that  the  account  given  by  the  Duke  oi  Bucking* 
ham^  in  the  reign  of  King  James ^  and  on  which  the  re- 
folutions  of  that  parliament  had  been  taken,  wasfalfe 
in  almoft  €very  point.  A  fyftem  of  lies  dreffed  up 
.  to  deceive  the  nation,  and  impofed  on  the  parlia- 
ment, could  neither  remain  undifcovered,  nor  efcape  ' 
the  refcntment  and  indignation  it  deferved,  when 
difcovered.  Befides,  that  parliament  and  the  natioa 
too,  when  they  expreffed  fo  much  joy  at  the  breach 
with  Spain,  flattered  themfelves  that,  by  preventing 
the  marriage  with  the  infanta,  they  had  prevented 
all  the  dangers,  which  they  apprehended  from  that 
marriage  ;  whereas  it  appeared  foon  afterwards  that 
they  flood  expofed  to  the  very  fame  dangers  by  flie 
marriage  concluded  with  France ;  nay,  to  greater  ; 
fince  the  education  of  the  children  by  the  mother, 
that  is,  in  popery,  had  been  confined  to  ten  years  by 
the  former  treaty,  and  was  extended  to  thirteen  by 
the  latter.  In  fliort,  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  my 
Lord  Clarendon  owns,  that  as  the  infolence  of  Buck^ 
ingham  caufed  the  war  with  Spain,  fo  his  lufl  and 
his  vanity  alone  threw  the  nation  into  another  with  - 
France.  Spain  was  courted  firft  without  reafon,  and 
affronted  afterwards  without  provocation..    Ships 

L  1  2  were 
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were  lent  to  the  king  of  France  agamft  His  ProteC^ 
tant  fubjects;  and  the  perfccution  of  his  Protef- 
tant  fubjedts  was  made  the  pretence  of  a  rupture 
with  him.  Thus  was  the  nation  led  from  one  ex- 
travagant project  to  another,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
with  great  diminution  of  honor  and  infinite  lofs  to 
trade,  by  the  ignorance,  private  intereft,  and  paf- 
fion  of  one  man.  The  conduft  therefore  of  the 
parliament  who  attacked  this  man,  was  peife&ly 
'  confident  with  the  conduft  of  that  parliament,  who 
bad  fo  much  applauded  him  ;  and  one  cannot  ob- 
ferve  without  aftonifliment  the  flip  made  by  the  noble 
hiftorian  we  have  juft  quoted,  when  be  affirms  that 
.  the  fame  men  who  bad  applauded  him,  attacked 
him,  without  imputing  the  leaff  crime  to  him,  that 
Was  not  as  much  known  when  they  applauded  him, 
as  when  they  attacked  him.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
many  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  in  tie  reign  of 
King  Char/es,  when  he  was  attacked,  could  not  be 
known,  and  that  many  others  had  not  been  even 
committed  in  the  reign  of  King  James^  when  he 
'was,  upon  one  fingle  occafion,  applauded. 

To  the  difgufts  taken  at  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs,  muft  be  added  thefe  which  were  daily  given 
by  the  court  in  the  management  of  domcftic  af- 
fairs. Real,  not  imaginary,  grievances  arbfe,  and 
were  continued  in  every  part  of  the  adminiftration* 
Some  of  ihefe  King  Cbarles-y  like  his  father,  was  ob* 
flinately  bent  to  maintain,  and  his  right  of  impof- 
rng  them  was  afferted.  Others  were  difguifed  and 
excufed  rather  than  defended  5  but  in  redreffing  even 
thefe,  he  fhewed  foch  a  reluftance,  that  he  com- 
plied  without  obliging,  and  increafed  the  difguft  of 
his  people,  even  whilfl  he  granted  their  requefts. 
We  have  faid  in  a  former  difcourfe,  that  King 
Charles  q^me  a  partyman  to  the  throne,  and  that  he 
continued  an  invafion  on  the  people^s  rights,  whilft 
he  imag4ned  himfelf  only  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  his   own.      In  advancing  this  propofition,    we 

were 
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^ere  far  from  meaning  a  compliment  at  the  expence 
of  truth.     We  avow  ii  as  an  opinion  we  have  formed 
on  reading  the  relations  pubtiftied  on  all  fides,  and 
to  which,  it  feems  to  u^,  that  all  the  authentic  anec- 
dotes of  thofe  times  may  be  reconciled.     This  prince 
had  fucked  in  with  his  milk  thofe  abfurd  principles 
of  government,  which  hk  father  was  fo  induftnous 
and,  unhappily  for  king  and  people,  fo  fuccefsful 
in  propagating.     He  found  them  efpoufed,  as  true 
principles. both  of  religion  and  pQlicy,  by  a  whole 
party  in  the  nation  whom  hp  efteemed  friends  to  the 
conllicution  in  church  and  (late.     He  found  them 
oppofed  by  a  party,  whom  he  looked  on  indifcdU 
minately  as  enemies  to  the  church  and  to  monarchy. 
Can  we  wonder  that  he  grew  zealous  in  a  caufe, 
which  he  xunderftood  to  concern  him  fo  nearly,  and 
in  which  he  faw  fo  many  mei\,  who  had  not  the 
fame  intereft,  and  might  therefore  be  fuppofed  to 
adt  on  a  principle  of  jconfcience  requally  :zealousf 
Let  any  oue,  who  hath  been  deeply  and  long  en- 
gaged in  the  contefts  of  party^  aik  hin^felf  on  cool 
reflexion,  whether  prejudices,  conqeming  men  and 
things,  have  not  grown  iip  and  (kengthened  with 
iiim,  and  obtained  an  uncomrolable  influence  over 
his  condud.     We  dare  appeal  to  the  inward  fenti- 
raents  of  every  fuch  perfon.— With   this  , habitual 
fciafs  upon  him  King  Charles :c^mc  to  the  throne; 
^d,  to  complete  the  misfortune,  he  had  .given  all 
his  confidence  to  a  mad  man.     An  honeft  minider 
might  have  fhewn   him  how  wrong  his  meafures 
were  ^  a  wife  one  how  ill-timed.     Buckingham  was 
incapable  of  either.     The  violence  and  haughtinefs 
of  his  temper  confirmed  his  mailer  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe  meafures ;  and  the  charafter  of  the  firft  mi- 
nifter  became  that  of  the  adminiftration.     Other 
^ircumftances,  which  often  happen,  happened  like- 
wife  in  this  cafe.      The  miniller  was  uuivcrfally 
^ted  i  the  king  was  not.    To  fupport  the  miniiler, 

it 
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it  was  neceflary  that  the  prerogative  (hould  bo 
(trained,  and  violent  and  unpopular  means  fliould  be 
employed.  To  fupport  the  government,  nothing  of 
this  fort  was  necelfary.  Nay,  the  very  contrary 
meaftires  wej-e  neceflary  to  reconcile  the  king  to  his 
people,'  and  to  flop  in  time  that  alienation  of  their 
minds  from  him,  which  began  even  then  to  appear. 
In  this  difference  of  intercfts,  ihofe  of  the  crown 
were  facrificcd  to  thofe  of  the  minifter.  King 
Charles^  who  had  encouraged  parliamentary  profe- 
cutions,  in  his  father's  reign,  would  not  fuffer  them 
in  his  own.  He  diflblved  his  parliaments  and  broke 
almofl:  all  the  few  ties  of  union,  which  remained 
between  himfelf  and  the  nation,  that  he  might  fcreen 
fome  of  the  moft  unworthy  men  who  ever  diflerved 
-a  prince,  or  difhonoured  a  court. — -Before  the  death 
of  Buckrngham^  irreparable  mifchief  was.done.  "  The 
''  diftemper  of  the  nation  was  fo  uniyerfal,"  accord- 
ing to  my  Lord  Clarendon^  "  that  all  wife  men  looked 
'*  upon  it  as  the  prediction  of  the  deftrudion  and 
'*  diflblution  that  would  follow."  This  prediftioa 
w^as  foon  verified.  The  king  executed  what  he  had 
often  threatened.  Parliaments  we;^  laid  afide.  The 
very  mention  of  them  was  forbid  ;  and  he  continued 
to  govern  without  any  for  twelve  years.  During 
this  interval,  the  diftemper  lurked  indeed  ;  but  it 
grew  more  malignant ;  and  if  a  national  ferenity 
appeared  about  the  time  when  the  king  went  into 
Scotland,  it  appeared  juft  when  the  poifon  worked 
mod  effeftually  and  began  to  feize  the  heart.  Jea- 
loufies  about  religion  and  liberty  were  now  at  their 
height.  The  former,  as  far  as  they  affefted  the  king 
and  his  Proteftant  miniflers,  were  ill-founded  ;  but 
for  that  very  reafon,  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  cure 
them ;  and  if  they  had  been  cured  in  time,  as  we 
^  think,  on  my  Lord  Clarendon^  authority,  that  nothing 
could  have  led  the  Scotch  nation  into  rebellion,  fo 
are  we  pe'rfuaded  that  agreatmotive%and  fpur  to  the 

rebellion 
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nebelHon  in  England  would  have  been  taken  away. 
The  latter  were  certainly  but  too  well  founded. 
The  king  had,  in  a  manner,  renounced  the  confti- 
tution  ;  and  inftead  of  governing  with  the  affiftance 
and  concurrence  of  a  parliament,  he  governed  by 
illegal  afls  of  power,  which  the  council,  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  the  high  commiflion  exerdfcd* — There 
was  fomething  ftill  more  dangerous  to  liberty  in 
praftice.  Not  only  the  government  was  carried  on 
without  law,  or  againft  law,  but  the  judges  were 
become  the  inftruments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
that  law,  which  fliould  have  been  the  proteftion  of 
property,  was  rendered,  by  their  corrupt  interpre- 
tations of  it,  fo  great  a  grievance  that  "  the  foun- 
"  darions  orf  right  were,  to  the  apprehenfion  and 
**  ujiderftanding  of  wife  men,'*  fays  my  Lord  C/j* 
tendon^  "  never  more  in  danger  to  be  deflroyed/* 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  here.  King 
Charles  lighted  up  another  fire  ii<  Scotland,  by  re- 
fuming  the  projeft  of  modelling  that  church,  which 
King  Jam^s  had  begun.  Archbilhop  Laudy  who  had 
neither  temper  or  knowledge  of  the  world  enough 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  a  private 
college,  conducted  this  entcrprize  and  precipitated 
the  public  ruin.  The  puritans  of  England  vfoon 
united  in  a  common  caufe  with  the  puritans  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  army  which  the  latter  had  raifed, 
marched  into  England.  ^  Many  of  thofe  who  h^d 
appe&red  againft  the  court,  and  even  fome  of  thofe 
who  were  on  the  fide  of  the/court,  favored,  in  dif- 
•ferent  manners,  the  Scots,  and  hoped  to  apply  this 
force  and  to  improve  this  incident  fo  as  to  rellrain 
the  prerogative  within  known,  perhaps  narrower 
bounds,  and  to  ftrengthen  tlie  barriers  of  public 
liberty. — That  this  might  have  been  brought  about, 
and  that  the  civil  war  which  followed,  might  have 
been  prevented,   appeared  -very   manifeftly  in  the 
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temper  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  vhicfa 
met  in  April  1640,  when  all  had  been  dcme,  which 
could  be  done,  to  d^ftroy  the  conftitution;  for  if 
the  king  had  been  able  to  continue  to  govern  with- 
out parliaments,  the  conftitution  had  been  deftroyed  ; 
and  when  calling  a  parliament  was  vifibly  the  eSlsSt 
of  neceffity  and  fear,  not  choice,  the  parliament, 
which  was  called,  (hewed  wonderful  order  and  lb- 
briety  in  their  whole  behavior.    If  fome  pailion  ha4 
appeared  in  their  debates,  it  might  have  been  well 
excufed  jn  aa  tioufe  of  Commons  aflembled'  at  fuch 
a  tiipe ;  and  yet  fcarce  an  angry* word  was  thrown 
out.    The  few,  that  efcaped  from  fome,  were  either 
filently  difliked,  or  openly  f}ifapproved.    The  king, 
even  in  this  crifis  of  affairs,  preferved  the  iame  car- 
riage he  had  formerly  ufed  towards  them,  and  (hewed 
too  plainly  that  he  regarded  them  only  as  tax-layers. 
In  a  word,  about  a  month  after  their  meeting,  be 
diffolved  them,  and  as  fpon  as  he  had  diflblved  them, 
he  repented,  but  he  rf panted  too  late,  of  his  raih- 
nefs.    Well  mi^ht  he  repent;  for  the  veflel  was 
now  full,  and  this  la(l  drop  made  the  waters  of  bit- 
ternefs  overflow. — ^Here  we  draw  the  curtain,  and 
put  an  end  to  our  remarks,  by  obferving,  firft,  that 
if  the  fpirit  of  liberty  had  once  relaxed  in  the  fpace 
of  almoft  forty  years,  liberty  muft  have  been  fwai- 
lowed  up  by  prerogative ;  fecondly,  that  after  thefe 
long  contefts  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
when  the  latter  had  received  the  utmoft  provoca- 
tions,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  not  tranfported  into 
any  excefs ;  determined  to  defend  the  people,  but* 
unwilling  to  offend  the  king.    The  king,  and  hie 
alone,  could  have  done  it,  forced  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation,  as  he  had  put  his  own  long  before,  into  the 
hands  of  a  faction.    The  true  friends  of  the  con- 
ftitution were  divided  j  and  divided,  w^re  too  weak 
to  prevail  on  either  fide.    The  fpirit  of  fadion,  not 
the 
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the  fpirit  of  liberty^  is  anfwerable  for  all  which  fol- 
lowed; and  who  is  anfwerable  for  reducing  the 
conteft  on  both  fides,  to  be  the  conteft  of  faSion 
may,  we  think,  be  fufEciently  collected  from  what 
hatn  been  faid  in  thefedifcourfiett 
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SIR, 

l^INCE  you  have  gone  through  the  talk,  which 
you  undertook  at  my  defire,  and  have  carried  )'r>ur 
remarks  on  the  hiiiory  of  England,  as  far  as  you 
judge  them  neceffary  at  this  lime,  I  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  retutn  you  thanks  for^your  trouble,  and 
•to  fay  fomething  to  you,  concerning  the  clamor 
raifed  and  the  conduct  held  upon  this  occafion,  by 
thofc,  who,  not  content  with  the  merit  of  being 
your  adverfaries,  have  declared  themfelves  fuch  at 
laft  to  the  very  being  of  the  Britifli  conftitulion,  and 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  prefent  eftablifliment 
IS  built,  and  on  which  alone  it  can  ftand  fecure. 

Before  I  left  the  town,  nay,  as.foon  as  my  firft  let- 
ter to  you  appeared,  the  whole  poffe  of  minifterial 
fcribblers  '  was  fummoned.  Their  numbers  were 
augmented ;  perhaps  their  penfions.  Their  ftrength, 
indeed,  continued  much  the  fame ;  but  their  fury 
redoubled.  At  my  return  to  London,  I  am  in- 
formed that  thefe  weekly  fwarms  have  continued 
to  buz  about  ever  fince ;  that  the  infefts  have  been 
difperfed  by  every  flap  of  your  pen;  but,  that,  like 
true  irifefts,  they  have  ftill  gathered  again  and  re- 
newed their  din. — I  fay,  that  I  am  informed  of  this; 
becaufe,  among  other  circumflances,  which  com- 
'  pofe  the  eafe  and  qui^t  of  a  country  life,  we  are 
fiire  of  not  being  infelted  there  by  thefe  mighty 
fwarms  of  little  crt:Uures.  As  their  lives  are  (hort, 
the  extent  in  which  they  ramble  is  narrow,  and 
few  of  them  take  their  flight  beyond  the  bills  of 
mortalitv. 

The 
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•  The  manner  in  which  thefe  \friters  have  fupported 
the  difpute  between  you  and  them,  and  the  expla- 
nations to  which  they  have  been  pufhed,  confirm 
all  the  fufpicions  which  it  was  natural  to  entertain, 
w|ien  fo  great  an  alarm  was  taken  at  the  firft  direfl: 
avowal  of  an  attempt  {o  revive  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
and  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  men  ihe  true  notions 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution.  They  were  fo  earnefl: 
to  difcourage  the  profecution  of  fuch  a  defign  ;  they 
were  fo  eager  to  find/ult,  where  fo  little  fault  was 
to  be  found,  that  t)iey  catched  at  every  word,  in 
which  they  irr.agined  the  lead  flip  had  been  made, 
though  the  fubjcct  would  wn  have  been  aftefted, 
nor  the  merits  of  thetaufe  have  heen  altered,  if  thefe 
flips  had  been  real,  and  had  proceeded  from  my  ig- 
norance, as  the  objections  proceeded  from  theirs. 

I  fliould  not  fo  much  as  mention  this,  if  it  \tas 
not  neceflary  to  fliew  that  your  real  crimc^  as  well 
as  mine,  towards  the  pcrfons,  who  encourage  and 
direft  thefe  authors,  is  our  ftarting  the  fubjecl,  not 
our  manner  of  treating  it.  Their  anger  appeared, 
the  clamor  of  their  party  was  ralfed,  and  all  the 
powers  of  fcurrility  and  calumny  were  called  forth  to 
their  aid,  before  any  of  thofe  pretences  were  found 
out,  which  they  afterwards  fo  meanly  and  fo  im- 
morally employed  againil  us.  To  prove  tins  be- 
yond the  contradiction  of  any  man  of  fenfe  and 
candor,  it  will  be  only  necellary  to  appeal  to  the 
whole  fcope  of  my  firft  letters  to  you,  which  raifed 
the  ftorm  ;  for  what  do  thofc  letters  contain  befides 
general  and  inofFenfive  reflexions  on  the  nature  of 
liberty  and  of  fadion,  and  on  the  ntceflity  of  keep- 
ing the  fpirit  of  liberty  alive  and  active,  even  in 
times  of  apparent  fecurity?  Your  writings  were 
juftified,  indeed,  in  thefe  letters;  but  fo  they  had 
been  in  others,  and  on  many  precedent  occafions. 
—The  charge  of  Jacobitifm  was  refuted,  indeed, 
IfViih  the  contempt  it  deferved,  and  fadtious  defigns 

of 
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of  another  kind  vfexfi  pointed  out ;  but  fadious  dc- 
figns  had  been  imputed  to  the  fame  perfons  before 
and  upon  the  fame  grounds.  It  remains  then  that 
this  new  alarm  was  taken,  as  1  ju(l  now  faid,  at  the 
general  dcfign  of  thofe  papers :  and  if  that  was  fuf- 
iicient  to  give  fach  an  alarm,  fure  I  ^m  that  you  are 
more  than  juftified  for  all  you  writ  before  this  dif- 
pute  begun,  an4  for  all  you  have  publifhed  in  the 
courfe  of  it. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  defended  you  in  the  for- 
mer letters,  thought  you^deferved  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  every  honeft  man  for  attempting  to  revive 
this  fpirit^  even  fuppofmg  you  to  have  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  your  obfervation  that  a  contrary  temper  pre- 
vailed*  How  much  is  this  reafon  inforced,  how 
much  more  do  you  deferve  the  acknowledgments 
of  every  honeft  man,  if  it  is  become  evident  not 
only  that  a  fupine  temper,  contrary  to  the  adivity 
of  this  fpirit  had  prevailed ;  bu^  that  a  contrary 
fpirit  hath  been  raifed,  and  that  principles,  de^ 
ftrudive  of  ajl  liberty,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
deftroy  that  of  the  Britifli  government,  are  avowed, 
taught  and  propagated  ?  If  I  pronounced  too  haftily, 
in  my  fecond  letter,  that  the  maik  was  pulled  off, 
furely  we  may  now  fay,  upon  knowledge,  not  be- 
lief, that  the  maflc  is  fallen  off  from  your  adveriaries 
in  the  fcufile.  I  fhall  not  repeat  what  is  faid  in  your 
difcourfes,  nor  add  any  things  to  them.  You  have 
there  quoted  the  dottrines  of  flavery.  You  have 
Ihewed  the  dired  and  indireft  tendency  of  them  all ; 
and  you  have  remarked  that,  fome  of  them  have 
been  taught  even  by  thofe  who  have  in  the  fame 
breath  admitted  the  confequences  of  them.  No- 
thing lefs  therefore  than  a  conftant  and  vigorous  op- 
poficion,  of  which  you  have  fet  us  the  example, 
will  be  able  to  ft  op  the  progrefs  of  thofe  pernicious 
doSrines.  The  principles  which  King  James  the 
Firft  eftablifbe^d,  were  not  more  abfurd  than  thefe. 
Their  tendency  was  niiore  obvious  j  but  for  that  rea- 

fop. 
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fon,  they  were  lefs  dangerous.    If  thofe  principles 
prevailed  very  far  *by  time  and  encouragement,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevailed  farther  ;  why  fhould  not 
thefe  have  the  fame^  or  greater  fuccefs  ?    It  may  be 
faid,  perhaps,'  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  helped 
the  progrefs  of  the  former,  which  is  not  our  prefent 
cafe.     To  this  diftinftion  I  fhall  fubmit  very  readily  ; 
but  if  thefe  principles  have  gained  fome  ground  al- 
ready, and  that  they  have  gained  fonle  cannot  be 
denied,  without  this  authority  to  inforce  them ;  is 
there  not  reafon  to  fear  that*  they  may  gain  more, 
and  is  not  every  degree  they  gain  a  degree  more  of 
danger  to  this  conftitution  of  government  ?    Surely^ 
Sir,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  in  the  bread  of  any 
man,  who  hath  given  the  lead  attention  to  the  dis- 
putes between  you  and  your  adverfaries,  whether 
they  or  you  are  on  the  fide  of  liberty  j  and  therefore 
it  is  an  aggravation  of  their .  guilt,  that  they  have 
endeavored  tb  make  your  writings  pafs  for  an  op- 
pofition  to  the  prefent  happy  eftablifliment,  and  their 
caufe  for  that  of  the  crown.     You  and  I  have  fuf- 
ficiently  declared  ourfelves,  and  anfwered  them,  on 
the  firfl:  head.    If  they  had  been  able  to  produce  an 
inftance,  where,  departing  from  your  fubjed,  you 
had  given  occafion  to  draw  any'  odious  parallel,  the 
intention  of  drawing  fuch  a  parallel  might,  with 
fome  color,  have  been  imputed  to  you ;  but  fince 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  this,  and  have  been 
defied  to  do  it,  the  reproach  and  infamy  of  making 
fuch  parallels,  as  well  as  the  fc^ndalous  immorality 
of  imputing  them  to  others,  mud  lie  at  their  door* 
—Let  us  fee  how  well  their  pretenfions  are  fupported 
on  the  fecond  head,  and  whether  we  cannot  prove, 
without  any  forced  conftrudlions  of  their  words,  or 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  their  meaning,  that  the 
open  and  fecret  abettors  of  thefe  writers  are  either 
enemies  of  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  or  have  fome 
private  interefl  more  at  heart  than  the  true  imereft 
of  this  eftablifhment. 

This 
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'^his  eftablifiiment  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  ;  on  the  very  principles  yott  have  niaimaioed. 
It  vt'as  made  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  fc- 
cure  the  poffeflion  of  their  liberty  as  well  as  their  re- 
ligion.    Had  contrary  principles  prevailed ;  either 
thofe   which  tend  to  fubvert  the  conftitutioD,  by 
raifing  prerogative,  and  which  were  juftly  objeQed 
to  fome  of  the  tories  formerly ;  or  thofe  which  tend 
to  fubvert  it,  by  undermining  liberty,  and   which 
are  as  juftly  objeded  to  fome  of  the  whigs   now ; 
this   eitablifhment  cotild   never  have  been   made. 
Who  are  enemies  and  who  are  friends  therefore  to 
public  liberty,  and  to  the  prefent  eftablilhment  ?  Art 
you  their  enemy,  who  defend  not  only  the  general 
principles  of  liberty,  but  the  particular  principles, 
and  the  particular  ends,  on  which  and  for  which 
this  eftablifliment  was  made  ?    Are  your  adverfaries 
friends  to  either,  when  they  only  feera  to  admit  fome 
general  notions  of  liberty,  that  they  «iay  promote 
with   greater   effed,    on  particular  occafions,   the 
doctrines  of  flavery ;  and  when  they  endeavpr  to  de- 
ftroy  the  principles  and  to  defeat  the  ends   of  the 
prefent  eftablifliment  ?^  The  revolution  and  the  afis 
of  fetriement  have  fecured  us  againft  the  dangers 
which  were  formerly  apprehended  from  prerogative. 
To  what  purpofe  are  meafures  and  principles  of  po- 
licy daily  pleaded  for,   which   would  expofe  us  to 
"^greater  dangers  than  thefe  ?    Why  are  fuch  inceffant 
pains  taken  to  (hew  by  what  means  liberty  may  be , 
undermined  and  our  conftitution  deftroyed  even  now, 
after  all  we  have  done  and  all  we  have  fuffered  t9 
fecure  one,  and  to  improve  the  other  ?  I  Ihall  not 
give  particular  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions ;  nor  offer 
to   affign  the  private  intereft,   which  the  perfons, 
who  are  guilty  of  this^  may  have  at  heart;  for  I 
will,  upon  no  occafion,  even  feem  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  your  adverfaries;  nor  prefumeto  delivj^rmy 
fufpicions ;  though  real  and  well-grounded,  as  the 

intentions 
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intentions  of  other  men.  This  alone  I  will  repeat ; 
that  they  who  argue  and  hire  others  to  argue  in  this 
manner,  do  in  fad  promote  fome  intereft,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  ends  for  which  the  people  of  this 
nation  ©ftabliftied  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  and  the 
prefent  fettlemcnt  of  the  crown.  They  have  not  yet 
atjtacked  the  religion,  but  they  manifeftly  attack  the 
liberty  of  their  country ;  and  as  much  as  thefe  two 
are  interwoven  together,,  though  it  be  true  that 
whenever  our  religion  is  in  danger,  our  civil  Kberty 
muft  be  fo  likewife ;  yet  it  is  as  true  that  religioa 
may  be  fafe  and  civil  liberty  in  danger*  . 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  upon  this  head,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  that  which  (hall  conclude  my  letter, 
except  my  defires  that  you  v^ll  perfift,  and  my  hopes 
that  you  will  fucceed  in  the  caufe  you  have  under- 
taken ;  the  caufe  of  your  country,  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  of  liberty.  The  means  you  employ  are  thofe  of 
argument  and  perfuafion  ;  the  lawful,  and  the  fole 
lawful  means,  which  can  be  employed  to  rouze  an 
indolent,  to  inform  a  deceived,  to  reclaim  a  corrupt, 
or  to  reconcile  a  divided  people.  Let  the  faftious 
continue  to  affert,  as  they  have  had  already  the  im- 
pudehce  and  the  folly  to  do,  in  oije  of  their  minifle- 
rial  pamphlets,  that  the  faults  they  are  pleafed  to 
afcribe  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  »  render  an 
army  neceffary.  Inftead  of  endeavoring  to  perfuade 
and  to  win,  let  them  endeavor  to  force  and  corrupt 
their  countrymen.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  abhors  fuch 
means,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty  would  be  difhonored 
by  them.  If  this  nation  was  as  corrupt  and  de- 
praved as  it  is  faid  to  be  by  thofe  who  do  their  ut- 
moft  to  corrupt  and  deprave  it ;  if  our  country  was 
in  that  declining  flate,  and  the  freedom  of  our  go- 
vernment as  near  its  period  as  they  affirm,  there 
would  remain  no  part  for  any  honed  man  to  take, 

'   See  Obfervalid^s  en  tlic  Picfcnr  State  of  Afiairs. 
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except  that  of  fitting  filently  down  and  periflung 
in  the  common  fhipwreck :  but  furely  this  is  not  yet 
our  cafe,  unlefs  we  are  induced  to  believe  it  fo  ;  un- 
lefs  we  make  our  ruin  irretrievable  by  ftniggiing  no 
longer  againft  it.  There  are  men,  many,  we  think, 
who  have  not  bbwcd  the  knee  to  Baal^  nor  wor* 
Ihipped  the  brazen  image.  We  may  therefore  hope 
that  there  is  ftill  a  bleffing  in  (lore  for  us.  In  all 
events,  Mr.  UJinvers^  you  are  fure  of  one  advan- 
tage, which  no  violence,  no  injuftice  can  take  from 
you  ;  the  inward  fatisfaftion  of  having  ferved  your 
country,  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power,  by  diofc 
lawful  means  which  the  conftitution  of  Its  govern* 
ment  allows,  and  by  no  others. 

If  I  hear  in  that  retreat,  to  which  age,  the  dr- 
cumftances  of  fortune,  and,  above  all  the  temper  of 
my  mind  determine  me,  that  you  fucceed,  I  Ihall  re- 
joice  in  the  common  Joy.  If  I  hear  that  you  Caul,  my 
concern  for  you  will  be  loft  in  the  common  calamity. 

The  article  with  which  I  propofe  to  conclude  my 
letter  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  I  cannot  omit  it,  on 
this  occafion,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  iuftice,  ho- 
nor, and  the  fentiments  of  a  moft  r^onable  in- 
dignation. The  writers,  who  are  employed  agaiUft 
you,  have  received,  with  an  unlimited  comimilion 
to  rail,  particular  inftru&ions  to  dire£t  their  Bfl- 
llngfgate  chiefly  at  two  gentlemen.  TTie  art  of 
blackening  charaflers,  by  private  clofet-whifpers, 
hath  been  always  pradifed,  when  power  and  con- 
fidence have  been  given  to  the  infoient  and 
the  bafe.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  thought 
proper,  at  this  time,  to  confirm  the  efiefk  of 
fuch  infmuations  by  an  eccho  from  the  prefs; 
and  to  prevent  a  general  national  clamor  from 
founding  in  fome  ears,  by  raifing  an  artificial 
clamor  round  about  them :  but  whatever  the  de- 
fign  may  have  been,  fure  I  am  that  this  ftrain  of 
malice  could  not  have  been  employed  againft  men, 

who 
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v^h6  value  it  lefs,  or  who  hold  in  greater  contempt 
both  the  contrivance  and  the  contrivers.  This  they 
may  do,  becaufe  they  are  &lfely  and  malicioufly 
accufed ;  but  he,  who  i$  the  objed  of  a  juft  clamor 
and  of  national  hatred,  and  who  cannot  turn  his 
eyes  on  himfelf,  without  confeiling  to  himfelf  that 
he  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the  grievances  of  his  coun- 
try, mufi  tremble  at  a  clamor  which  he  knows  ought, 
and  which  he  hath  reafon  to  fear  will,  fooner  or 
later,  prevail  againft  him. 

The  calumny  againft  one  of  the  gentlemen,  men- 
tioned above,  is  confined  to  two  heads;  that  he 
hath  left  his  friends  aQd  party,  and  that  he  is  urged 
to  oppofe  the  minifter  by  the  ftings  of  difappointed 
ambition.  How  ridiculous  is  the  charge,  and  on 
whom  can  fuch  ftuff  impofe  ?  Hath  he  changed  his 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment? Hath  he  renounced  the  principles  of  good 
policy,  which  he  formerly  profeiTed  ?  His  greateft 
enemy  is  deBed  to  fliew  that  he  hath ;  and  yet,  uq- 
lefs  this  can  be  (hewn,  nothing  can  be  more  imper- 
tinent, or  more  filly,  than  the  imputation  of  leaving 
his  friends  and  party.  If  he  purfues  the  fame  ge- 
neral principles  of  conduft,  with  which  he  firft  fet 
out,  and  is  in  oppofition  now  to  fome  few  of  thofe, 
with  whom  he  concurred  then,  they  have  left  him, 
becaufe  they  have  left  the  principles  they  profefled. 
He  left  neither.  For  inftance,  he  inveighs  againft 
public  profufion  and  private  corruption.  He  com- 
bats both  with  a  conftant  inflexibility,  which  might 
have  done  honor  to  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the  beft 
times  of  that  commonwealth.  Hath  he  left  his 
friends  in  doing  this  ?  No ;  they  who  oppofe  him  in 
it,  have  left  both  him  and  virtue ;  and  fuch  men, 
though  they  have  fometimes  had  the  honor  to  coa- 
cur  with  him,  could  never  be  his  friends. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  Is 


b  the  tftttet  part  of  tfaednrge  better  foood^  /  t§ 
k  not  a  m&fiiM  begging  of  the  queftion,  and  a 
begginff  of  h  on  the  leaft  probabte  fidef  Heaftfted 
a  msaifter  t»  rife  to  power:.    He  oppose  thk  aiiaiC. 
ter  bk  power.    Ergo,  Sptght  and  refentment  are 
his  me^ves*    May  aot  the  abufe,  whi<jl  be  appx- 
beftds  ihk  ramifter  mAes  of  hk  power,  may  aot 
mtafiires,  which  he  fears  are  wicked,  knowa  are 
weak,  and  fees  obftinatefy  purfued,  be  his  motivte  ? 
May  not  dangerous  ambitioa,  infatiable  ararice  and 
tafoleat  bdiavior  be  his  prevocations  ?  May  not  this 
gentfema^  Aink  himfetf  the  more  obl^ed  to  eomri- 
bate  to  this  minifter's  feu,  for  havii^  eontribuied 
fo  much  to  his  etevatioa  ?  Let  me  afk&rther,  whom 
we  (hall  fooneft  fufped:  to  have  been  aSaaied  by 
fentimenca  of  private  intereft  ?  the  perfoa  acoifed, 
or  his  accufer?    Whofe    cireumftaaces  moft  de- 
maaded,^  whofe  famUy  moft  required,  an  kicreafe  of 
ifiNealth  and  fortune ;  thofe  of  th^  aceufed,  er  thofe 
tt  dte  accufer?  Who  hath  given  greater  proofii  d 
avarice  to  gather,  and  profufion  to  fquander;  At 
accufed,  or  the  accufer?  In  whom  have  we  feen 
ftronger  evidences  of  that  vindi^ve  temper,  wUch 
prompts  to  perfonal  fpigbt  and  refentraent ;  in  Ae  ac- 
cufed or  the  accufer  ^— If  we  may  form  smy  jndgmefit 
of  the  gentleman  accufed,  there  is  not  the  leaft  co- 
lor of  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  bis  oppofition  proceeds 
from  a  I^it  of  ambition,  or  a  defign  of  paflung 
himfelf  into  the  adminiftration.    He  hath  already 
Doffefied  two  very  confiderable  employments  in  Ac 
mte  ;  one  of  which  he  voluntarily  laid  down,  as  by 
his,  conduct  in  parliament,  againft  fome  meafures  of 
the  court,  be  forced  the  minifters  to  take  the  o^her 
away,  having  behaved  widi  imfpotted  integrity  in 
both ;  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed  of  bis  vefohi- 
tion  by  thde  vrtto  fecm  to  know  him  very  wdft,  it  wBl 
hardly  be  ever  in  the  power  of  the  greatefl  man  in 
£ngland,  or  of  the  beft  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  to 

'        perfuade 
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jf)terfiiade  hiin  to  accept  of  a  third — ^There  is  an  am- 
bition, with  which  thefe  ^readers  of  calumny  and 
their  mafters  are  inthtly  unacquainted;  the  ambi- 
tion of  doing  good  and  the  receiving  the  reward  in 
iaune.  He,  who  hath  this  ambition,  can  never  be 
difappointed  in  the  other ;  and  if  any  man,  in  our 
age  and  country,  hath  reafon  t6  be  fatisfied  with 
his  faccefs  in  the  purftiit  of  this  ambition,  it  is  the 
gentleman  of  whom  we  fpeak. 

"Whenever  the  defamation,  which  hath  been  dif- 
played  againft  the  other  gentleman  is  examined  with 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  fads,  or  the  leaft  impartiality 
of  judgment,  it  wiH  appear  equally  felfe,  and  per- 
haps ftilf  mote  fcand^lous;  for,  in  this  cafe,  the 
flanderets  take  an  ungenerous  and  mean  advantage, 
which  they  hav^  not  in  the  other ;  the  advantage, 
ti^hich  his  fingutar  fituation  gives  them*  They,  who 
would  have  declined  a  conteft  with  him^  whilft  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  anfwer  for  himfelf,  have  not 
bluibed  to  declaim  againft  him  in  another  condition. 
They  have  experienced,  in  his  cafe,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate are  not  friendieifs.  They  may  live,  perhaps^ 
to  experience,,  in  their  own,  that  the  guilty  are  fo» 
—Another  .  advantage^  which  thefe  .flanderers  take 
againft  this  gentleman,  arifes  from  the  various  fcenes 
of  life,  through  which  he  hath  paifed ;  fome  dis- 
tant In  place ;  fome  fecret  in  their  nature.  Here 
calumny  hath  more  room  to  affert,  ^nd  innocence 
hfs  opportunity  to  defend.  Common  honefty,  in 
Ibme  cafes,  and'  even  decency,  in  others,  Ihut  the 
moudi  of  the  man  who  carries  thefe  qualities  about 
him  i  and  even  more  in  his  own  caufe  than  in  that 
of  another  perfon  j  but  calumny  is  fubjeft  to  none 
of  thefe  controuls }  and  we  (peak  on  our  own  know- 
ledge,  when  we  affirm  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
felfe  imputations,  whfch  the  accufers  bring,  are 
fcVeened  from  abfolute  deteQion  by  nothing  butthe 
honor  of  the  accufed. 

Mm  a  Let 
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Let  US  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  crimesy  (fbc 
crimes  and  heinou^  crimes  they  would  be,  if  the 
fafts  were,  in  any  degree  true)  which  are  laid  to  the 
charge  of  this  gentleman. 

His  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  the  late  Duke  of 
.Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Godolpbin  ftand  firft  in 
the  roil.     I  believe  no  man  acknowledges  more  (in* 
cerely  than  he  the  fuperior  merit  of  thde  two  illuf* 
trious  men,  or  wiflies  more  ardently  that  they  were 
now  alive,  and  had  the  condud  of  the  affam  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  I  know  no  obligation  of  grati- 
tude or  honor,  which  he  lay  under  to  continue  in 
their  adminiftration,  when  the  meafures  of  it  were 
altered.    They  might  have  reafons,  perhaps  good 
^  reafons,  for  altering  their  meafures.    He.could  have 
'  none  in  point  of  honor,  whatever  he  might  have 
had  in  point  of  intereft,  for  complying  with  that 
alteration.    Some  of  the  enemies  of  this  gentleman 
came  into  the  world  on  fuch  a  foot,  that  they  might 
think  it  px'eferment  to  be  the  creatures  of  any  men 
in  power.     He  who  came  into  it  upon  another  foot, 
was  the  friend,  but  not  the  creature,  of  thefe  great 
men,  and  he  hath  had  the  fatisfadion  of  proving 
himfelf  fuch  on  different  occaiions  and  without  of- 
tentation,  at  lead  to  one  of  them,  at  a  time,  when 
the    creatures    of  great    men    ufually    renounce 
them ;  at  a  time,  when  they  could  do  him  neither 
good  nor  hurt.    That  he  came  to  court,   on  the 
call  of  the  late  queen,  in  oppofition  to  them,  and 
exerted  himfelf  in  her  fervice,  when  they  ferved  her 
no  longer,  will  not  be  objedled  to  him  by  any  man, 
who  thinks  more  allegiance  due  to  the  prince   than 
to  the  minifter.    If  the  prefent  minifter  hath  a  mind 
to  avow  a  contrary  dodrine,  he  hath  my  confent ; 
but  then  let  thofe  who  engage  with  him,  remember 
on  what  terms  they  engage. — On  the  fame  falfe  prin- 
ciple is  another  acculation  brought.    This  gentle- 
man 
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inan  had  no  patron,  or  patronefs,  but  the  late  queen. 
He  neither  projeaed,  nor  procured  the  difgrace  of 
her  laft  miriifter,  nor  knew  that  it  was  refolved, 
"whatever  he  might  fufpeft,  till  he  heard  from  her- 
Jelf  that  it  was  To.  Much  more  might  be  faid  on 
this  article  ;  but  we  chufe  to  pafs  it  over  for  many 
'Teafons,  and  among  others,  for  this  ;  that  whilft  we 
.defend  the  living,  we  are  unwilling  to  fay  any  thing 
-which  might  be  drawn  by  thefe  flanderers  into  an 
infult  on  the  dead. 

The  laft  charge  of  ingratitude,  brought  againft 
this  gentleman,  is  hard  to  be  anfwered  fcrioufly. 
Thus  much  however. Ihall  be  faid  truly  and  ferioufly. 
He  acknowledges,  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude poflible,  the  clemency  and  goodnefs  of  his  late 
majefty ;  but  fure  he  hath  reafon,  if  ^ver  man  bad 
reafon,  to  difclaim^ll  obligation  to  the  minifter. 
The  mercy  of  the  late  king  was  extendfed  to  him 
iinafked  and  unearned.  What  followed  many  years 
afterwards,  in  part  of  his  majefty's  gracious  inten- 
tions, was  due  jfolely  to  the  king.  That  they  were 
cot  fulfilled,  was  due  folely  to  the  minifter.  His 
ambition,  his  caufelefs  jealoufy  and  private  intereft 
continued  a  fort  of  profcriptipn,  with  much  cruelty 
to  the  perfon  concerned,  and  little  regard  to  thq 
declarations  which  his  royal  mafter  had  been  pleafed 
fo  frequently  to  make* 

Theft  this  gentleman  was  engaged  in  the  caufe  of 
the  pretender,  is  true.  That  he  ferved  him  unfaith- 
fully, is  falfe.  He  never' entered  into  thefe  engage- 
mentsi  or  any  commerce  with  him,  till  he  had  been 
attained,  and  cut  off  from  the  body  of  his  majefty's 
fubje^Ss.  He  never  had  any  commerce,  either  di- 
reft  or  indir^,  xyhich  was  inconfiftent  with  thefe 
engagements,  whilft  he  continued  in  them ;  and  fmce 
he  was  out  of  them,  he  hath  had  no  commerce, 
either  direft'or  indireft,  in  favor  of  that  caufe.  Oh 
JTpch  an  occafion  a$  this  it  is  decent,  not  arrogant^  to 
•  .  •  ^  challenge 
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challenge  all  mankind.     I  do  it  therefore,  in  the  be- 
half of  this  gentleman,  to  produce  one  fingle  proof^ 
in  contradiftion  of  any  one  of  thefe  general  affir- 
mations.   For  the  truth  of  fome,  I  may  appeal  even 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  fervice  ot  his  late, 
and  are  in  that  of  his  prefent  majefty ;  and  pard- 
cularly  to  a  noble  lord  •,  who  by  the  poft  he  was  m, 
when  mofl:  of  thefe  tranfadions  pafled,  muft  have 
had  the  beft  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
them,  arid  by  whofe  teftimony  I  am  wil&ig  that  the 
gentleman  I  defend  Ihould  (land  or  fall ;  a  dedfion 
to  which,  I  am  fute,  he  will  himfelf  be  ready  to  fub- 
siit  his  life,  and,  what  is  more,  his  honor. 

I  make  you  no  excufe  for  the  length  of  my  letter. 
The  juftice  I  have  done,  or  endeavored  to  do,  to 
thofe  who  have  been  yilely  calumniated,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  occafion  of  your  writings  and  of 
mine,  v^l  be  a  fufficient  excufe  of  itfelf» 


I  am,  Sir,  &c» 


^  ThrlatemvlhalEarlof  5/«irw 
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XT  itf  impoffible  to  have  read  the  papers,  which 
have  been  published  againft  the  writings  of  the 
Craftfman,  and  not  have  bbferved  that  one  princi- 
pal point  hath  been  labored  with  conftant  application^ 
zfid  fometimes  with  a  little  art*  The  point  I  mean 
hath  been  this ;  to  make  all  the  difputes  about  na- 
tional afl^irs,  and  our  moft  important  interefts,  to 
pafs  for  nothing  more  than  cavils,  which  have  been 
raifed  by  the  pique  and  refentment  of  one  man,  and 
by  the  iniquity  and  dangerous  defigns  of  another. 
Nothing,  which  could  be  faid  or  done  to  inculcate 
this  behef,  hath  been  hegle£led.  The  fame  charges 
have  been  repeated  almoft '  every  week,  and  the 
public  hath  been  modeftly  defired  to  pay  no  regard 
to  undeniable  fads,  to  unanswered  and  unanfwerable 
arguments,  becaufe  thefe  fads  and  thefe  arguments 
were  fuppofed,  by  the  minifterial  writers,  to  come 

from 
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from  men,  to  whom  thefe  hirelings  afcribed,  agaznft 
all  probability,  the  worft  motives,  and  whofe  clia- 
rafters  they  endeavored  to  blacken  without  proo£ 
Surely  this  proceeding  rendered  it  neceflary,  at  leaft 
not  improper,  at  the  end  of  thofe  remarks,  whicb 
were  to  conclude  the  coUedion  of  the  CraftfrnaD,  to 
fay  fomething  concerning  the  perfons,  who  had  been 
fo  particularly  attacked  on  account  of  the  part  which 
they,  who  railed  at  them,  were  pleafed  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  gentlemen  had  in  the  writings  contained 
in  that  colIedioQ.  This,  I  fay,  was  neceilary ;  at 
leaft  proper ;  not  in  order  to  raife  a  fpirit,  as  it  is 
impertinently  fuggefted  in  the  libel  which  lies  before 
me  ;  but  to  refute  calumny,  and  to  remove  at  leaft 
fome  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  nad  been  ndfed,  or 
renewed,  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  writings,  and 
which  were  employed  to  weaken  the  effeft  of  them  j 
an  effeft,  which  may  be  faid  with  truth  to  have  been 
aimed  at  the  noble  pair  of  brothers  ;  fince  it  keeps 
up  a  national  fpirit  of  enquiry  and  watchfulneft, 
which  it  is  the  intereft  of  thefe  perfons,  as  it  bath  heed 
their  endeavor,  to  fiifie ;  and  which  it  is  the  interdL 
of  every  other  man  in  Britain  to  preferve  in  hioafetf, 
and  to  nouriih  in  others;  an  efieft,  which  cannot  be 
faid,  without  the  greateft  untruth,  to  have  been 
aimed  againft'the  preibnt  fettlement  i  fince  the  higbeft 
infolence,  which  can  be  offered  to  bis  maje%,  b  to 
attpmpf  to  blend  his  intereft  and  bis  caiMe  with  thofe 
of  his  unworthy  fervants,  as  the  tools  of  thefe  un- 
worthy fervants  are  every  day  employed  tQ  do,  aoid 
probably  at  his  majefty'g  expence. 

Something  was  fard  therefore  by  the  Craftlma^ 
in  his  journal  of  the  twenty -fecond  of  May,  to  Uwi 
purpofe  I  have  mentioned*  If  he  ^ent  out  of  his 
way,  (for  be  ought  mod  certainly  to  confine  himfelf 
to  thinss,  and  meddle  with  perfons  as  little  as  poC* 
-  fiblc) 
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iible)  he  went  out  of  it  on  great  provocatbn.  He 
carried  truth  and  reafon  along  with  him ;  and  be  ufed 
a  moderation  and  a  decency,  to  which  his  adveriarie$ 
lare  ftrangers. 

To  let  this  matter  in  a  full  lights  let  us  confider 
n^hat  he  faid  j  kt  us  coniider  how  be  hath  been 
anfwered;  and,  by  fairly  comparing  both,  let  us 
put  the  whole  merits  of  this  caufe  upon  one  ibort 
put  decifive  iflue.  It  will  be  time  afterwards  tp 
make  a  few  obfervations  oa  the  clamor  raifed ;  on 
the  reafons  and  defigns  of  it ;  in  a  word,  to  deted 
^he  mean  artifice  and  CUy  expedients,  to  which  the 
two  honorable  patrons  of  the  remarker  are  reduced.  . 
In  doing  this,  I  ihall  neither  affe£i:  to  declaim,  nor 
to  inveigh,  though  I  have  before  me  an  inexhauf- 
tiblefund'of  matter  for  both,  and  the  law  of  reta- 
liation to  bear  me  out.  As  I  am  perfuaded  the  men 
I  have  to  do  with  can  raife  no  pailion  in  (he  per* 
fon  concerned,  fo  have  I  no  need  of  endeavoring 
to  raife  the  pailions  of  others^T—^ut  to  proceed. 

The  Cranfman  took  notice  of  thofe  accufations 
which  are  brought  againft  the  gentleman  he  men- 
tions in  the  fecond  place.— rl  meddle. not  with  the 
defence  of  the  other,  which  hath  been  undertaken 
by  an  abler  pen.— -Some .  of  tbefe  he  anfwered  in 
general  oi^ly ;  and  yet  he  anfwered  them  as  parti- 
cularly as  he  ought  to  have  done  for  reafons  of 
honor,  which  are  touched  upon  by  him,  and  which 
ihall  be  a  little  m6re  opened  by.  me; 

But  there  were  other  points,-  not  at  all  affeded 
by  thefe  reafons,  on  which  no  explanation,  was  ne# 
ceifary  to  be  given  by  the  accufed,  and  on  which 
the  Craftfman  had  a  right  to  demand  proofs  from 
the  accufers.  They  were  points  of  a  more  deter* 
mined  nature  V  fuch  as  admitted  pf  no  different  cdn- 
itrudion^  ;  fuch  -^i  could  not  be  altered  by  circum- 
ftances .  They  were  of  a  more  public  nature ;  fuch 
.      \  *•  ■  .  •  .  as 
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as  the  men  who  brought  the  accufations,  muft  bave 
it  in  their  power  to  prove,  if  they  were  true  ;  and 
fuch  therefore  as  mud  be  falfe,  if  the  men,  who 
brought  the  accufations,  were  not  able  and  ready  to 
prove  them. 

On  thefe  the  Craftfman  iafifted.  He  affirmed 
propofitions  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  accufations 
brought.  He  appealed  to  unqueflionable  authority 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  affirmed ;  and  to  one  in 
particular,  which  ihould  have  been  treated  ^th 
more  refpeft  by  the  remarker,  fince  it  will  outweigh^ 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  thoufand  fuch  authorities  as 
thofe  of  his  patrons.  He  challengjsd  all  mankind  to 
produce  one  fmgle  proof,  in  contradiftign.  of  any 
one  of  the  general  affirmations. 

Was  there  any  thing  unfair  or  indecent  In  this 
proceeding  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in  it,  which  could 
provoke  the  choier  of  thof($,  who  are  friends  to  truth 
andjuftice?  If  they,  whobroiight  thefe  accufations, 
had  been  fuch,  an  opportunity  was  prefented  to  them 
of  conviOiing  the  giiiljy  man  at  the  very  tribunal  be- 
fore which  bis  caufe  had  been  pleaded.  By  produc- 
ing proof  oh  thefe  heads,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  condemn  hini  upon  all  the  reft ;  an3  if  this  part 
of  the  charge  was  made  good,  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind would  have  been  fairly  enough  decided  as  to 
the  othen  .  ^  '         '  ' 

.Iffue  being  joined  therefore  in  this  manner,  the 
accufed  perfon  ipnft  be  iFound  guilty  of  allthe  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge ;'  or  his  iaccufers  muft  be  found 
gtiilty  of  flander,..of  calumny,  and  of  the  worff 
fort  of  affaffinatibn.'  '   .    ' 

Thus  the  Craftfman  left  the  matter.— ^Let  us  fee 
what  hath  been  faid  in  arifwer  to  him.  - 

I  pafs  over  the  many  fcuYrilous  produftions  of 
thofe  weekly  minifterlal  fcolds,  who  are  hired  to 

cal( 
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call  nam^,  and  are  capable  of  little  more.  The 
elaborate  libel,  intitled  **  Remarks  on  the  Craftf- 
**  man's  Vindication,*'  feems  to  be  the  utmoll  ef- 
fort of  their  and  their  patron's  colleded  ftrength ; 
and  though  I  have  waited  feveral  days  to  fee  if  they 
had  any  more  fcandal  to  throw  out,  yet  I  never 
doubted  an  inftant  from  what  quarter  thfs  re* 
markable  piece  came  into  the  world. 

The  whole  pamphlet  is  one  continued  invedive, 
and  deferves  no  more  to  be  called  Remarks  on  the 
Craftfman,  or  an  anfwer  to  him,  than  the  railing 
and  raving  and  throwing  of  filth  by  a  madman 
deferve  to  be  called  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  un- 
warily pafs  too  near  his  cell.  All  that  malice  could 
ever  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  parties,  inflamed 
by  oppofition,  receive,  is  aflemblcd.  Truth  is  dif- 
guifed  by  mifreprefentation,  and  even  many  things 
which  the  noble  pair  know  to  be  falfe,  are  affirmed 
as  true. 

But  you  will  afk,  perhaps,  whether  the  challenge 
is  not  accepted,  and  whether  proofs  are  not  brought 
to  contradid  the  pl^in  and  pofitive  affirmations 
made  by  the  Craftfman  ?  I  anfwer,  the  challenge 
is  accepted,  and  the  remarker  affures  us  that  he 
hath  brought  proof  in  numerous  inftances  againfl: 
thefe  affirmations ;  which  is  the  more  generous, 
becaufe  the  Craftfman  exaded  but  one  fingle  proof 
in  contradidion  of  any  of  them. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  affirmations  was,  that  the  gen- 
tleman concerned  never  entered  into  engagements, 
or  any  commerce  with  the  pretender,  till  he  had 
been  attained  and  cut  off  from  the  body  of  his  ma- 
jefly's  fubjefts. — Let  us  examine  the  fa£ts,  which 
we  find  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  remarks, 
which  may  be  applied  to  prove,  in  oppofition  to 
this  affirmation,  what  hath  been  fp  often  aiferted, 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  zealous  jacobite  and  an 

age/.t 
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agent  of  the  pretender,  even  in  the  reign  of  tbt 
late  queen. 

The  firft  h&  of  this  kind  is  this.  He  left  the 
kingdom.  His  high  treafon,  among  other  crimen, 
Vf2t%  cohfeiTed  by  his  fhameful  Sight. 

Had  the  libeller  proved  this  high  treafbn^l  might 
agree  that  the  gentleman's  leaving  his  couirtry  w^s 
a  confequ&nce;  but  lean  never  admit  that  it  \%  a 
proof  of  his  guiit.      Could  no  othet  reafon  for 
leaving  his  country  be  given,  except  bis  guUt,,  lits 
leaving  his  country  would  be^  a  ftrong  prefomptieii 
againft  him.     But  many  otheir  reafons  vrtti  loon 
occur  to  thofe  who  remember  the  paffages  c^  that 
time  ;  and  reafons  there  are  of  a  more  pmate  na- 
ture ftill,  which  would  be  very  far,  to  fiiy  no  more, 
from  refle£iing  di(bonor  on  a  ftep,  which  is  caNed, 
by  thefe  fouKmouth^d  advocates  of  power,  flaBic- 
ful  and  ignominious.     One  thing  it  may  be  proper 
to  aflfure  them  of,  that  they  may  pretend  to  raUtake 
the  Craftfman,  and  to^mifappty  bis  words  no  more* 
It  is  this.    The  gentleman  never  declined  a  confeA 
with  the  two  honorable  patrons  of  this  lib^.     Om 
of  them  was,  in  thofe  days,  below  his  notice ;  aad 
he  never  found,  upon  trial,  that  he  had  reafon  to 
apprehend  being  foiled  by  the  other.     But  we  muft 
not  yet  difmifs  this  article. 

If  the  proof  we  are  examining  proved  any  thia^, 
ic  would  prove  too  much.  If  to  decline,  is  certain 
circumftances,  a  trial;  if  to  go  into  voltmtary 
exile,  either  before  a  trial,  or  even  after  condemna- 
tion, were  abfolute  proofs  of  guilt,  the  condufi  of 
many  greater  and  better  men  than  the  perfoA  now 
accufed  would  deferve  our  cenfure,  and  that  of 
calumniators,  as  vile  as  thefe  libellers,  would 
merit  our  approbation.  Meteltus  and  RuHThu 
muft  be  condemned..  Aputeiut  and  Apidus  mull 
be  juftified. 

This 
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This  fort  of  proof  therefore  not  appearing  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  good  the  charge,  that  this  gentle- 
man was  engaged  with  the  pretender  before  his  at* 
tainder,  great  pains  are  taken,  and  much  rhetoric 
h  em{^oyed  to  fbew,  what  we  fhall  not  prefume  to 
contradi6>,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  engaged  in 
that  caufe  after  his  attainder.  Neither  did  the 
Craftfman  infift  on  this  circumftance  as  a  defence  of 
the  peribn  accufed.  He  fixed  this  date  of  the  en* 
gagements  mentioned,  in  coiitradiftion  to  thofe 
who  had  felfely  affirmed  that  thefe  engagements  were 
much  moreantient.  But  he  neither  urged  it  as  a 
defence,  nor  pleaded  k  as  an  excufe ;  and  yet  I  am 
perfuaded  that  this  very  circumftance  had  ibme 
weight  with  bis  late  majefty^  when  that  excellent 
prince,  the  mildnefs  of  whofe  temper,  and  the  cle* 
xnency  of  whofe  natiire,  would  have  rendered  him 
amiable  in  the  moft  private  ftation,  and  made  him 
almoft  adorable  in  that  great  elevation,  to  which 
the  providence  of  God  hzd  raifed  him  ;  when  that 
excellent  prince  I  fay,  was  pleafed,  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, and  without  any  application  from  the  perfon 
here  fpoken  of,  to  extend  his  prefent,  and  to  pro- 
mife  his  future,  favor  to  him. 

Though  the  Craftfman  did  neither  fay  nor  intend 
what  has  been  objefted  by  the  remarker  to  him,  yet 
he  might  perhaps  mean  Something  more  than  hath 
been  obferved ;  and  if  he  did  mean  it,  he  meant 
to  inculcate,  upon  this  occafion,  a  very  ufeful,  ge- 
neral truth.  Let  us  grant  that  the  man,  who  en- 
gages againft  his  country,  even  when  he  has  .been 
opprefled  in  it,  or  driven  out  of  it  by  violence,  is 
not  to  be  defended;  that  thefe  are  occafions,  wherein 
we  ought  to  kifs  the  rod,  which  fcourges  us,  and  re- 
verence that  authority,  which  we  think  has  been  un- 
juftty  exercifed  againtt  us.  But  then  let  it  be  granted 
^  Hkewife  that  human  pairK)n»  are  fo  ftrong,  and  hu- 
man 
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man  reafon  fo  weak,  that  npieo,  who  fuflfet  p6f  Aieii'« 
tion,  or  who  imagine  they  fulFer  it,  are  feldom  abfe 
to  keep  within  thefe  bounds. of  heroical  moderatioiK 
They  will  be  apt  to  feize  the  opportunities  whicb 
may  be  offered^  of  refifting,  or  of  attempting  to  re- 
pair, the  injuries  done  them.   They  wiH  flatter  them^ 
felves,  that  they  do  not  vow  their  revenge  againft 
the  people,  the  innocent  and  collective  body  of  thdr 
countrymen,  nor  go  about  to  fubvert  the  conflita^ 
tion  of  the  government.     They  will  perfuade  others 
nay,  they  will  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  do  noc 
feek  revenge,  but  redrefs  ;  nor  aim  to  deftroy  the 
law,  which  punifhes,  but  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  it, 
which  perfecutes.      Thus  will  meA,  who  adually 
fuSer,  be  apt  to  reafon ;  and  if  the  cafe  be  common 
to  numbers,  they  will  be  apt  to  proceed  from  rea- 
foning  on  fuch  principles,  to  a£t  upon  them.     Wife 
governments  therefore  have  been  careful  to  dUtin- 
gui(h  between  punilbment  and  perfecution;  have 
never  fuffcred  the  former,  however  juft,  neceflary, 
or  fevere,  to  carry  the  leafl  appearance  of  the  latter. 
Ludiow  was  juftly  puniflied.     My  Lord  Clarendon^ 
whom  the  remarker  hath  fo  ftrangely  yoaked  with  the 
regicide,  was  unjuftly,  ungratefully  ajid  cruelly  per- 
fecuted.    We  may  pronounce,  without  uncharits^Ie- 
nefs,  that  the  former  would  have  taken  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  fubvening  a  fecond  time  the  conflitutioa 
of  his   country;    not  from   refentment  alone,  but 
from  principle.       TJie    latter    would    have    been 
moved   by   no  refentment,   to   difturb  that  frame 
of  government,    which     he    had    contributed    fo 
much  to  reftore.    The  former  example  therefore 
iiath  nothing  to  do  in   this  place ;  and  if  I  admit 
the  latter,  it  will  only  ferve  to  fliew  us  how  men 
iliould  a6t,  not  how  they  do  ad.     It  will  be  one 
example  of    virtue,   oppofed  to   innumerable    in- 
Itances  of  frailty.    Innumerable,  indeed,  are  the  ift- 

ilances 
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fiances  of  men  in  all  ages;  who,  having  been  driven 
out  of  their  country  by  violence,  have  endeavoured^ 
even  by  violence,  to  return  to  it.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral and  known  courfe  of  nature;  depraved  indeed, 
but  human:  and  fince  it  is  fo ;  if  we  allow  that  they, 
who  did urb  a  government,  becaufe  they  think  them- 
felves  perfecuted,  defefve  no  excufe,  we  muft  allow 
that  thofe,  who  give  occafion  to  this  difturbance  by 
perfecu^tion,  deferve  very  littfe. 

I  hope  I  may  deferve  fome  for  this  digreffion,  into 
which  the  remarker  led  me  ;  and  1  retqrn  to  my  fub- 
jeft,  by  faying  that  neither  the  Craftfman  hath  pre- 
tended, nor  do  I  here  pretend,  to  excufe  the  engage- 
ments which  this  gentleman  took,  after  his  attainder 
and  which  his  late  majefty  fo  gracioufly  pardoned ; 
but  that  his  taking  thefe  engagements,  after  his  at- 
tainder, is  no  proof  that  he  was  under  them  before ; 
and  that  his  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  late 
king's  reign,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  zealous  Jaco- 
bite, and  an  agent  of  ihjt  pretender  in  the  late 
queen's  reign.  - 

The  libeller,  finding  himfelf  unable  \o  make  this 
charge  good,  leffens  the  charge  that  he  may  fuit  his 
proof  to  it. .  If  he  cannot  prove  that  the  gentleman 
\«?as  in  the  interefts  of  the  pretender,  before  his  at- 
tainder, he  will  prove  at  lead  that  he  had  a  ftrong 
propenfion  to  thofe  interefts ;  and  how  does  he  prove 
even  this  ?  He  afferts  that  in  the  year  1702,  this  gen- 
tleman was  ''  one  of  the  virtuous  one  hundred  and 
**  feventeen,  who  gave  their  votes  to  throw  out  the 
'*  bill  for  fettling  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  &c/' 
Falfe  and  impudent  affertion  1  A  few  pages  before  he 
pretends  to  have  the  journal  book  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  before  him.  Had  he  it  before  him  now  ? 
If  he  had,  how  can  he  affirm,  in  direft  contradiction 
to  it  ?  If  he  had  not,  how  could  he  venture  to  affirm 
►  any  thing,  concerning  this  matter?  The  bill  for 
fettling  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  in  the  prefent  royal 
Vol.  I.  .       N  n         .  family, 
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family,  pafled  the  Houre  of  Commons  in  the  montft 
of  May  1701,  net  in  1702  ;  and  it  pafled  nemine 
contradicente,  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the  farther  fe* 
"  curity  of  his  majefty's  peribn  and  the  fucceiSon  of 
^  the  crown  in  the  Proteftant  line,  and  extinguifb- 
"  ing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
**  and  all  other  pretenders,  ahd  their  open  and  fe- 
"  cret  abettors/'  This  bill  was  accordingly  brattg|ht 
in,  and  the  perfons  who,  by  order  of  the  boufe, 
prepared  and  brought  it  in,  were  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  one  Mr.  St.  John.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  bill 
through  the  houfe,  it  appears  that  there  were  fome 
debates  and  divifions  about  particular  claufes  and 
amendments ;  but  the  bill  was  pafled  without  any 
divifion :  fo  infamoufly  falfe  is  the  aflertion  made  by 
this  libeller,  that  there  was  no  divifion  of  an  hun- 
dred and  feventeen,  or  of  any  other  number,  for 
throwing  out  either  the  bill  which  fettled  the  fucccfi 
fion ;  or  the  bill,  which  was  made  for  the  farther  fe- 
curity  of  it.  There  was  a  divifion  indeed,  of  an 
hundred  and  feventeen  againfl:  an  hundred  and 
eighteen,  upon  a  claufe  added  by  the  lords  to  a  bill 
for  inlarging  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration, &c.  and  this  happened  in  the  year  170a; 
but  what  relation  hath  this  fad  to  the  fa&  aflerted  ? 
Whether  the  gentleman  voted  againft  this  claufe,  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  fay  ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpofe  ta 
enquire ;  for  the  claufe  regarded  only  fuch  peHbns  a» 
had  negleded  to  take  the  abjuration  oath  in  time, 
and  provided  that  if  fuch  perfons  had  forfeited  any 
ofEce,  benefice,  &c.  to  which  any  other  perfons  had 
been  preferred,  the  former  (hould  not  be  reflored  by 
taking  the  advantage  of  this  a£^.  If  this  pretended* 
proof  is  not  another  inftance  of  the  vileft  calumnia- 
tion, the  libeller  himfelf  confelfes  that  the  Craftfman's 
challenge  was  properly  made;  and  that  there  is  not 
•ne proof  in  the  world  againft  his  generalaffirmations. 

Another 
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Another  faft,  which  is  advanced  and  moft  pathe- 
ticatly  declaimed  upon,  for  reafons  not  hard  to  be 
difcovered,  is  likewife  applied  to  maintain  the  fame 
charge.     "  This  gentleman,"  fays  the  libeller,  **  had 
**  the  impudence  to  oppofc  his  prefent  moft  facred 
**  majefty,  when  he  demanded  a  writ  of  right 
**  The  writ  of  fummons  to  parliament.    He  after- 
•*  wards  caufed  the  eleftor  of  Hanover's  minifter 
^  to  be  forbid  the  court,  for  no  other  crime  than 
**  having  demanded  that  writ/*     And  did  this  gen- 
tleman oppofe  this  writ  ?    Nay,  did  any  other  fer- 
vant  of  the  late  queen  oppofe  it  ?  Falfe  and  impudent 
is  the  affertion.     It  was  ordered  to  be  made  out  the 
very  day  •  it  was  demanded.     If  the  minifter,  who 
demanded  the  writ,  was  forbid  the  court,  was  this 
gentleman  the  caufe  of  it  ?  Is  every  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  afcribed  to  him  in  an  affair,  which 
was  too  important  not  to  be  laid,  by  the  proper  mU 
nifter,  that  is  by  the  chancellor,  not  the  fecretary, 
before  her  late  majefty  and  her  council ;  and  in  which 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  her  majefty's  refentments 
were  alone  fufficient  to  determine  fuch  a  refolution  ? 
Befides,  if  the  minifter  received  the  affront  men- 
tioned, was  it  fingly  and  abftraftedly  for  demanding 
the  writ;  or  was  it  founded  on  the  manner  of  de- 
manding, and  on  many  other  circumftances,  fome 
exprefled  and  fome  hinted  at  in  the  letters,  writ  foon 
afterwards  by  the  late  queen  to  her  late  eleftoral , 
highnefs  the  princefs  Sopbia  and  to  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty, which  lie  before  me  in  the  printed  annals  of 
,  Queen  Anne*%  reign?  Was  the  reception,  given  by 
his  late  majefty,  then  eledtor,  to  the  minifter,  who 
made  this  demand,  at  his  return  home,^  fuch  a  one 
as  (hewed  his  majefty's  approbation  of  this  meafure, 
and  his  difapprobation  of  what  had  happened  here 
wpon  it  ? — tfay  no  more. 

*  Vide  annals  of  the  rcign  of  Qiiccn  Anne. 

N  n  2  We 
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We  have  now  gone  through  all  I  can  find  in  this 
libel,  which  Teems  not  fo  much  as  to  aim  at  making- 
good  the  firft  head  of  accufation,  on  which  the 
Craftftnan  made  his  challenge. 

On  the  fecond  head,  the  Craftfman  affirmed  that 
the  "  fame  gentleman  never  had  any  commerce, 
^«  either  dir^  or  indireO:,  inconfiftent  with  the  en- 
"  gagemehts  he  took  after  his  attainder,  whild  he 
"  continued  in  them."  Now,  this  affirmation,  in- 
ilead  of  being  difproved,.  is  evaded.  "  UU  forefga 
*^  to  me,"  fays  the,  remarker — Is  it  fo  ? — ^Havc  not 
all  his  fcribbling  aiTociates  charged  this  gentleman 
over  and  over.,for  being  treacherous  to  the  preten- 
der ;  for  being  engaged  with  him ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  fpy  and  a  partifan,  fuch  is  the  language  they 
ufe,  of  the  late  king  ?  Is  not  the  flat  contradidion 
given  to  this  lie  a  part  of  the  challenge  made  by  the 
Graftfman  ?  Hath  not  this  libeller  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge ?  Hath  he  n®t  called  it  a  weak,  a  foolilb,  and 
a  flavifli  defence  ?  May  he  evade  it  after  all  his  boaft- 
ing  ?  Is  he  not  bound  to  make  it  good  in  every  part, 
or  to  own  the  charge  of  calumny,  which  I  make  on 
him,  on  the  whole  fcribbling  crew,  and  on  thofe 
who  pay  them  ?  What  he,  or  they  will  own,  I  nei- 
ther know  nor  care.  What  the  public  will  determine 
is  evident. 

On  a  third  head  of  accufation  againd  this  gentle- 
man, the  Craftfman  affirmed,  that  fince  he  was  *'  out 
^*  of  the  engagements  laft  mehtioned,  he  hath  had 
**  no  commerce,  either  dire£t  or  indirefl:,  in  favor 
"  of  that  caufe/*  Now,  upon  this  head,  though 
the  accufation  be  not  given  up  in  terms,  yet  is  it  as 
little  maintained  or  fupported  by  proof  as  the  laft. 
The  libeller,  indeed,  calls  the  gentleman  a  leviathan 
of  treafon;  difplays  the  terrible  dangers  which 
would  have  attended  the  reinftating  him ;  prefumes 
t*#  call  it    a  libel  on  the  late  king's  memory  to 

fay 
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fey  that  he  had  fuch  intentions ;  and  yet  dares  not 
dcay  that  his  majelly  fignified  his  having  fueh  inten- 
tions.    In  fhort,  with  much  bombaft,  be  makes  the 
panegyric  of  his  patron,  for  defeating   thefe  inten- 
tions.    I  Ihall  not  condefeend  to  make  one  fingle 
remark  on  this  rapfody  of  fcurrility  and  adulation. 
Such  poifon  carries  its  antidote  along  with  it  into  the 
world  ;  and  no  man  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  judge  whe- 
ther public  or  private  motives   determined  the  fer- 
vant,  in  this   cafe,  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
xnafter.     Which  «ver  they  were,  he,  who  can  be- 
lieve  that  the  gentleman  fo  often  mentioned  has  up- 
on him  any  of  that  obligation,  which  the  Craftfman 
difclaims  for  him,  deferyes    to   be  pitied ;  and  he, 
who  can  bring  himfelf  up  to  affirm  it,  deferves  to  be 
defpifed.     But  before  I  leave  this  article,  it  may  not 
be  improper  nor  unfeafonable  to  enquire,  by  what 
criterion  good  fubjefts  to  his  majefty  and  faithful 
friends  to  the  prefent  eftabliftiment  are  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied   and   known.     Are  all  thofe  to  be  reputed 
fuch,  who  aflumed  thejgreateft  zeal  for  the  Proteflant 
fucceffion  formerly  ? — ^'fhis  cannot  be ;  for  many  of 
the  tories  have  this  title;  and  all  who  evcFwore  that 
name,  are  profcribed  by  the  fyftem  we  have  ad- 
vanced.— Are  all  thefe  to  be  reputed  fuch,  who  were 
alike  zealous  for  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and  who 
havebefides  made  conftant  profeffion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  whiggifm  ? — This   cannot  be  neither  ;  fince 
many  fuch  as  thefe  are  daily  ftigmatized  with  the  re- 
proachful names  of  malcontents  and  incendiaries ; 
and  fince  endeavors  are  ufed,  by  falfe  deduftions  and 
by  arbitrary  interpretations,  to  prove  them  enemies 
to  the  government,  and   in  eflFeft  arrant  traitors. — 
What  is  this  criterion  then  ?  I  am  able  to  difcover 
but  one,  and  it  is  this ;  being  for,  or  being  againft, 
the  noble  pair  of  brothers,  the  two  honourable  pa* 
jtrons  of  the  remarker.     Without  the  merit  of  ap- 
proving their  conduct,  no  man  is  to  be  reputed  a 

faithful 
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faithful  fubjeft,  or  a  friend  to  his  country.     With 
this  merit,  and  with  that  of  a  blind  fubmiifionj  even 
they,  who  have  been  the  moft  obnoxious,  may  be 
received ;  and  they,  who  have  been  called  enemies 
to  the  government,  as  loudly  as  any  others,  may  be 
inrolled    among  its  friends.     This  practice  of  en* 
deavoring  to  confine  the  Entered  of  the  govemmenc 
to  as  narrow  a  bottom  as  that  of  two  mim'fters,  haa 
been  of  late  mod  audacioufly  purfued.    U  has  been 
faid  in  dired  terms  *  that  ^*  if  his  late  majefty  \i^ 
^'  put  the  adminiftration  into  any  other  hands,  he 
*^  would  have  been  unjuft  to  thofe  brave  men  who 
V  had  done  and  fuffered  much  to-  ferve  him ;  and 
'^  that  he  would  not  have  deferved  to  wear  the 
^^  crown,  if  he  had  not  employed  th^  men  whom  he 
**  did  employ/*— Here,  again,  there  might  be  room 
for  fome  particular  reflexions,  if  I  was  difpofed  to 
make  them.     But  I  avoid  this  invidious  part  as  much 
as  my  fubjeft  will  allow  me  to  do ;  and  ihall  there* 
fore  content  myfelf  with  defiring  thefe  bold  writers, 
thefr  infp^ftors  and  patrons,  to  confider  what  the 
neceffary   confequences  of  fuch  pofitions  are«      If 
they  dare  to  aflert  that  his  late  majefty  would  have 
been  unjuft ;  that  he  would  not  have  deferved  to 
wear  the  crown,  if  he  had  not  employed  the  men  hq 
did  employ ;  what  might  they  not  affert  if  his  pro- 
lent  majefty  fbould  at  any  time,  think  fit,  in  bh 
great  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  his  people,  to  remove 
fome  of  thofe  very  men,  whom  his  royal  father  did 
employ  ?  The  aftertion  is  not  even  extended  to  party. 
It  would  have  been  ftill  indecent  if  it  had.     But  it 
is  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  particular  men ; 
as  if  the  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  pre- 
fent  royal  family  bad  not  been  direded,  as  it  moft 
certainly  was,  to  the  national  advantage ;  but  had 
been  intended,  as  to  be  fure  it  was  not,  for  the  ad« 

I  *  London  Journali  May  15,  1731- 
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v^tag^  of  particular  men,  and  tp  perpetuate  ^he 
adminiftration  in  a  private  family*  This  is  fuch  lan- 
guage,  as  I  believe  was  never  held  before,  and  as 
no  man  would  pr^ume  to. hold  now,  if  the  encou- 
ragement to  it  did  not  proceed  from  thofe,  by  whom 
it  Should  be  difcountenanced  apd  punifhed* 

Th^re  is  another  fa£l,  which  I  mud  not  omit  to 
take  notice  pf  in  this  place ;  becaufe,  though  it  is 
not  one  of  thofe  on  which  the  Craftfman  made  his 
challenge,  yet  it  hath  been  pofitively  afferted  by  him, 
and  half  of  it  at  leafl  as  pofitively  denied  by  the  re- 
omarken 

The  Craftfman  faid  "  that  the  mercy  of  the  late 
*^  king  was  extended  to  the  gentleman  we  fpeak  of, 
**  unalked  and  unearned/'  That  it  was  unearned 
the  remarker  thinks  probable ;  and  in  thinking  fo 
he  gives  the  lie  to  all  his  fellow  fcribblers,  who 
have  fo  often  affirmed  the  contrary.  That  it  was 
unaiked,  he  fays,  is  a  downright  fa)fehood.  He 
hath  the  journal-book  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  be- 
fore him  i  and  there  he  finds  *'  that  the  houfe  was 
^*  acquainted,  by  his  lafe  majefty's  command,  in 
^<  April  17259  that  this  gentleman  had,  about  feven 
^^  years  before,  made  bis  humble  application  and* 
"  fubmiflion,  &c.  which  his  majefty  fo  far  accepted 
<«  as  to  give  encouragement  to  hope  for  fome  future 
"  mark  of  his  majefty*s  favor  and  goodnef$."*^In 
this  he  exults ;  but  here  again  the  effrontery  and 
falfehood  which  he  charges  on  others,  will  recoil  on 
him&If.  Who  drew  this  min|fl;erial  meifage  I  know 
not ;  nor  how  far  the  ftyle  of  it  may  be  ncceflary, 
according  to  the  forms  ufual  on  fuch  occafions ;  but 
the  remarker  might  have  known,  if  he  had  consulted 
even  his  patrons,  that  his  majefty's  mercy  had  been 
extended  to  this  gentleman  two  years  before  the  fe- 
ven there  mentioned ;  and  that  his  mercy  did  not 
confifl:  in  encouragement  to  hope  for  fome  future 
mark  of  his  majefty's  &vor  and  goodnefs,  but  in  a 

gracioua 
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gracious  and  abfolute  promife  of  his  favor  in  the  fall 
extent,  which  the  circumftances  of  that  gcntleniaa 
required.     I  may  be  the  more  bold  in  afErming  this 
faft,  becaufe  the  noble  lord,  *  who  delivered  the 
meffage  I  quote,  is  ftill  alive,  as  fome  other  pcrfons 
are,  to  whom  his  late  majefty  was  pleafed  to  ozra 
that  this  meffage  had  been  delivered  by  his  order, 
and  to  exprefs  his  gracious  intentions  conformably 
to  it, — But  to  proceed. 

It  appears  moft  undeniably,  that  of  the  three 
heads,  on  which  the  Craftfman  gave,  and  the  re- 
iDarker  accepted  the  challenge,  the  remarker  harh 
ihewn  himfelf  unable  to  prove  the  ,firft  by  any  true 
fafts,  and  hath  fcandaloufly  attempted  to  do  it  by 
falfe  ones ;  that  he  hath  given  up  the  fecond ;  and 
that  he  hath  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  prove  the 
third. 

Let  us  a{k  now,  (hall  men,  thus  plainly  convicted 
of  calumny  on   accufations  brought  fo  often  and 
charged  fo  peremptorily  by  them,  expeft  belief,  when 
they  endeavour  to  defame  in  any  other  cafe  ?  Shall 
they,  who  are  convided  of  accufing  falfely  in  cafes, 
which  are  plain  in  their  nature,  where  no  proof  can 
l^e  wanting,  and  where  no  pretence  can  be  alledged 
for  not  producing  it,  expeft  that  the  public  (hould 
condemn  any  man,  and  efpecially  a  man  who  is  un- 
der fo  many  circumftances  of  difadvantage,  peculiar 
to  his  lingular   and  unexampled  fituacion,  becaufe 
they  affirm  him   guilty  in  cafes,  which  are  intricate 
in  their  nature,  and  where  reafons  of  honor,  of  pru- 
dence and  of  decency,  may   all   concur  to   impofe 
filence  ?  How  often  have  the  noble  pair  defended 
themfelves,  and  been   defended  by  others,  on  this 
principle  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  pharge  another,  un- 
lefs  he  is  able  and  ready  to  prove  the  charge  ?  How 
often  have  they  called  for  proof  on  this  principle, 

*  The  prcfcnt  Earl  of  IVinchelfca. 
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€ind  triumphed  that  it  was  not  immediately  brought? 
Now,  although  this  defence  may  not  be  fufEcient  in 
every  cafe,  where  matters  of  prefent  tranfaftion  are 
concerned,  and  where  theperfons  attacked  are  in  ac- 
tual poffeffion  of  the  greateft  power ;  yet  furely  it 
may  be  thought,  with  reafon,  to  be  a  fufficient  de- 
fence, when  matters  long  ago  tranfafted,  and  long 
ago  cenfured  too,  are  concerned ;  when  theperfons, 
who  attack,  are  in  adual  poffeffion  of  the  greateft 
power  J  and  the  perfon,  who  is  attacked,  hath  none 
of  thofe  offenfive  or  defenfive  weapons  at  his  comr 
mand,  which  power  furniflies  in  fo  abundant  a  man«* 
ner. 

The  remarker  thinks  that  no  "  reafons  of  honor, 
^'  prudence,  or  decency  ought  to  (hut  the  mouth  of 
**  innocence ;  that  fliame  and  guilt  alone  are  filent 
^'  in  the  day  of  enquiry." — When  this  day  of  en- 
quiry is  to  come,  and  who  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  it, 
I  know  not ;  but  let  him  learn  that  there  are  many 
cafes,  wherein  it  is  not  honeft,  and  many  others 
may  occur  wherein  it  is  not  prudent,  to  fay  all  that 
might  be  faid  either  in  defence  or  in  excufe ;  that 
is,  when  the  defence  or  excufe  of  ourfelves  muft  ef- 
feft  others,  not  concerned  in  the  debate.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  moft  innocent  will  rather  bear  the  imputa- 
tion of  imaginary  crimes,  by  keeping  filence,  thaA 
be  guilty  of  a  real  crime,  by  breaking  it ;  and  to 
carry  this  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  inftances  might 
be  produced  of  men,  who  have  died,  rather  than 
accufe  others,  whofe  blood  was  thirfted  after  more 
than  theirs. 

Much  hath  been  faid,  and  great  complaints  have 
been  made,  df  the  torture,  as  it  is  called  in  this  libel, 
given  to  another  gentleman's  aftions.  If,  by  this, 
be  meant  ranfacking  into  all  the  private  and  public 
paffages  of  his  life,  and  wrefting  every  one  into  a 
trime ;  far  be  it  from  mc  to  approve  in  his  cafe, ' 
what  I  abhor  this  libeller  for  doing  in  the  cafe  of  ano- 

then 
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ther;    But  it  is  really  fo  ?  Have  we  feen  acculatiass 
of  treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  feveral,  whq 
are  dead,  and  towards  any,  who  are  living,  iofifted 
upon,  in  the  former  cafe  ?  Has  it  been  reproached 
to  the  patrons  of  the  remarker,  that  they  wortacd 
out  of  power  a  perfon  to  whom  they  were  neariy  al- 
lied and  ought  to  have  been  firmly  attached  by  gra- 
titude and  friendfhip  ?    And   yet  is  that  a  fubjeft 
which  affords  nothing  to  be  faid  ?  Are  there  no  cu- 
cumftances,  which  might  be  aggravated  at  leaft? 
Are  there  no  (Irong  colors,  which  might  be  laid  ? 
Even  I  (hould  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  do  it,  if  I  thought 
it  fair  to  do  it ;  if  I  thought  it  honed  to  puih  any 
man  to  a  filence,  of  which  I  might  take  a  feeming 
advantage,  or  to  a  neceflity  of  juftifying  or  excufing 
liimfelfby  faying  what,  fuppofmg  him  innocent,  he 
ought  not  to  fay.     Are  there  no  fads  relating  to  for- 
mer tranfaflions  of  great  importance  not  commonly 
Jcnown,  ^nd  yet  not  abfolvjtely  fecrets,  which  remain 
flill  unmentioned  ? — In  fhort,  is  it  not  apparent  that 
there  are  men,  who  accufe,  indeed,  when  the  im- 
mediate fubjed  of  debate  lea/Js,  and  provokes  them 
neceflarily  and  unwillingly  to  it,  whilft  there  are 
others,  who  wait  for  no  fuch  neceflity,  but  accufe 
merely  to  defame. 

It  would  be  tedious,  not  difficult,  to  go  through 
this  whole  invedive ;  to  deny  with  truth  many  things, 
which  are  falfely  affirmed ;  and,  by  giving  a  jufl 
turn  to  others,  to  fet  them  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  wherein  the  author  expofes  them  to  pub- 
He  view  ;  to  explain  what  he  perplexes ;  to  diffin- 
guifh  what  he  confounds.  But  1  fhall  not.  take  this 
talk  upon  me,  for  the  reafons  I  have  given,  and 
for  others  which  I  am  going  to  give. 

As  to  the  condud  which  the  perfon,  againft 
whom  fuch  torrents  of  ribaldry  are  poured  forth, 
fceld  towards  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
whilft  he  was  in  bufmefs,  I  ihali  only  add  to  what 

bath 
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hatb  been  faid  already,  what  no  man  of  candor  will 
^eny ;  that  the  beat  and  animofity,  which  perpetual 
conteils  and  frequent  turns  of  party  raife,  have  car* 
ried  many,  perhaps  the  perfon  who  is  blamed,  per* 
haps  the  perfons  who  blame  him,  to  do  what,  in 
any  other  fituation  or  temper  of  mind,  they  would 
carefully  avoid:  in  a  word,  that  the  juft  man  hath 
been,   on  fuch  occafions,   fometimes  unjuft ;    the 
good-natured  man  ill-natured  ;  and  the  friendly  maa 
unfriendly.     Few  there  are,  I  fear,  who  could  with 
a  fafe  confcience  take  up  the  firft  ftone  upon  fuch 
a  trial.     Few  there  are,  who  are  blamelefs.     But 
here  is  the  difference.     The  jufl:,  the  good*natured, 
the  friendly  man  returns  to  the  charafler,  out  of 
which  be  flarted.     The  unjuft,  the  ill-natured,  the 
unfriendly  man  perfifts.     The  firft  refleSs  with  for* 
row  on  what  the  laft  refle£ts  with  triumph ;  and 
wbilft  one  wifhes  undone  what  the  heat  of  party  car« 
ried   him  to  do,  the  other  is  glad  of  the  excufe  of 
party,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  indulge  the  vicioufnefs  of  his 
own  nature,  and  to  repeat  unjuft,  ill*natured  and 
unfriendly  anions  to  the  living  and  even  to  the  dead. 
There  is  an  example  before  us,  which  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  what  I  have  faid.— Great  advantage  is 
taken  of  a  memorial  fent  to  the  late  queen,  by  th^ 
late  Earl  of  Oxford^  wherein  many  hard  reflexions 
are  made  on  others ;  but  the  hardeft  of  all  on  the 
perfon  here  referred  to.     He  is  painted  in  the  worft 
colors,  and   accufed   to  the  queen  of  the  greateft 
faults.     Should  I  defcend  into  the    particulars,  I 
might  (hew  that  the  accufations  were  groundlefs; 
and  point  out,  perhaps,  the  unjuft  caufes  of  fufpi- 
cions  which  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  motives  to 
the  writing  that  memorial,  which  I  wifli  had  never 
been  written,  for  a  reafon  very  different  from  that 
which  the  remarker  would  be  ready  to  aifign.     But 
}  fliall  not  defcend  intp  any  fuch  particulars,  nor 


give  i 
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give  a  double  advantage  to  the  malicious,  who  wouli 
be  juft  as  well  pleafed  to  have  any  handle  given  them 
by  the  living,  of  inveighing  againft  the  dead,  as 
they  are  ready '  to  feize,  on  every  occafion,  thar 
which  was  given  them,  fo  many  years  ago,  by  one, 
who  is  now  dead,  of  inveighing  againft  the  living. 

The  perfons,  who  had  the  honour  toferveihelafc 
queen,  in  the  laft  period  of  her  life,  have  been  thefc 
twenty  years  the  fubjefts  of  great  ciamor.  If  the 
differences  which  happened  aniongft  ihem  foloi^g 
ago,  gavein  fomemeafure,  as  I  apprehend  that  thejr 
did,  both  occafion  and  force  to  this  clamor,  it  would 
be  ftrange  conduft,  indeed,  in  thofe  of  them  vio 
remain  alive,  and  in  the  relations  and  friends  of  thofe 
of  them  who  are  dead,  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
ference, and  to  affift  in  reviving  (his  clamor. 

The  day  will  come  when  authentic  hidorjv^Hl 
relate  the  pafTages  of  thofe  tim^s,  without  regard  to 
the  partial  views  of  any  party,  or  the  particular  de- 
fence of  any  man.  'Till  this  day  does  come,  every 
one  mufl  decide,  or  fufpend  his  judgment,  as  he 
fees  reafon  to  do ;  and  they,  who  may  fuffer  by 
thefe  judgments,  muft  bear  it  with  that  temper  dad 
refpeft  which  is  due  from  every  private  man  to 
public  cenfures  ;  nay,   even  to  public  prejudices. 

But  what  hath  all  this  to  do  with  the  charafters 

and  conduft  of  the  noble  pair  ?  Suppofe  the  men  ifl 

power  two  reigns  ago,  to  have  been  angels  of  dark- 

nefs,  will  it  follow  that  the  two  honorable  pd^tron^ 

of  the  remarket  are  angels  of  light  ?  What  then  is 

the  meaning  of  fo  great  a  clamor,  affe6lcd/y  raifed 

on  fo   flender  an  occafion  as  the  Craftfman  of  the 

twenty- fecond  of  May  gave  ;  wherein  little  was  faid, 

and  that  little  with  much  moderation,  after  much 

provocation  ?  Why  are  fo  many  pens  employed,  ana 

fo  great  pains  taken,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 

public  from  prcfent  to  pafl  tranfaftions ;  frott^  na- 
tional 
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tional  confiderations  to  perfonal  altercations  ? — The 
reafon  is  obvious ;  and  no  other  reafon  in  nature  can 
be  affigned.     The  noble  pair  have  been  hard  puflied, 
on  their  management  of  public  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.      Not  only    their  errors  have   been 
pointed  out ;  grofs,  palpable  errors ;  but  a  loijg  fe- 
ries   of  error;  a  whole  fyftem  of  cool,  deliberate, 
conduced,  defended,  expenfive  error  hath  been  laid 
open  to  public  view.     What  I  believe  never  to  have 
happened  before,  hath  happened  on  thefe  occafions. 
^  The  noble  pair  have  been  admoniflied  in  time,  and 
fliewnr  the  precipice,  into  which,  whoever  led,  they 
were  both  falling.     The  confequences  of  their  mea- 
fures   have  been  foretold   as  early   as  pofiible,  and 
even  whilft  the  caufes  was  laying.     Surely  this  con- 
dud,  on  the  part  of  their  adverfaries,  favors  more 
of  public    fpirit  than  of  private  refentment;    and 
yet,  when  they  have  taken   advantage  of  it,  they 
have   ftopt  (hort  and  triumphed  in  their  efcape,  as 
they  did  in  the  cafe  of  the  Irifii  recruits.     Thefe  very 
admonitions,  which  gave  them  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  do  fo,  have  been  modellly  attributed  to  pri- 
vate refentment  alone ;  though  ^nothing  can  be  more 
manifed  than   this  ;  that   private  refentment  would 
have  found  its  account  better  in  filence,  would  have 
preferred  accufations  to  admonitions,  and  would  have 
waited  longer  to  have  ftruck  more  home. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  (topping  fliort,  they  have 
gone  on,  anfwering  for  and  being  anfwered  for,  till 
the  events  have  judified  the  prediftions ;  till  the  in- 
conveniencies,  difadvantages  and  difficulties,  againft 
which  the  noble  pair  had  been  warned  in  vain,  have 
followed  and  increafed  upon  them  ;  till  even  their 
apologifts  have  been  forced  to  allow  fome  errors,  and 
till  they  themfelves  have  confefTed  their  boafted  fyftem 
to  be  wrong,  by  changing  it,  and  by  boafting  of  the 
change.     Even  after  all  this,  they  have  complained 

of 
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of  clamor  ;  and  they  ftill  complain,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  the  lead  occafion  for  it  given  by  them. 
•^How  their  new  fchemes  are  planned,  and  how 
they  will  be  purfued ;  whether  thefe  able  men  have 
failed  hitherto,  becaufe  they  fet  out  on  miftaken 
principles  of  policy,  or  whether  they  have  faiied  for 
want  of  {kill  to  condud  the  righted,  we  (hail  fix>n 
fee. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  circum/lances,  which 
have  borne,  and  ftill  bear  hard  upon  them, — In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  and  other  difputes,  it  feems  to  have 
been  plainly  and  fully  proved,  that  fuch  principles  have 
beeneftabliflied,  and  fuch  dodrines  have  been  taught 
by  the  minifterial  writers,  as  tend  manifeft4y  todeftroy 
the  freedom  of  the  Britifh  government.  Such  are, 
the  dependency,  I  mean  the  corrupt  dependency,  of 
parliaments  on  the  crown  ;  the  neceflity  of  ftanding 
armies,  notwithftanding  the  danger  of  them  to  li- 
berty ;  and  fome  other  points,  which  I  need  not  re- 
capitulate. It  is  fufEciently  known  how  much,  and 
with  how  much  reafon,  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind have  been  alarmed  at  thefe  attempts ;  which, 
if  they  fucceed,  mud  hurt  not  only  the  inferior  and 
'  temporary  interefts,  but  the  greateft  and  moft  per- 
manent political  intereft,  which  a  Briton  can  have 
at  heart ;  that  of  the  conftitution  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

As  thefe  things  have  been  objef^ed  ftrongly  on 
one  fide,  fo  endeavors  have  been  ufed  on  the  other, 
to  difguife  and  to  palliate  them,  or  to  evade  the  con- 
fequences*  drawn  from  them.  But  thefe  endeavors 
have  not  fucceeded.  How,  indeed,  (hould  they  fuc- 
ceed ?  As  well  might  thofe,  who  make  them,  ex- 
peft  to  perfuade  mankind  that  flavery  and  beggary 
are  preferable  to  liberty  and  wealth,  as  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  thefe  bleffings  can  be  prefcrvcd 

to 
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to  Britain  by  the  very  means,  by  which  they  have 
been  loft  in  fo  many  other  free  countries. 

Since  this  therefore  cannot  be  impofed  ;  fince  the 
minds  of  men  cannot  be  convinced  of  fuch  abfur- 
dities,  they  nruft  be  diverted,  if  poflible,  from  the 
fubjeS.  A  new  cry  is  therefore  raifed,  or  an  old 
one  rather  is  revived.  Difputes,  which  inflamed  the 
minds  of  men,  whilft  the  affairs  they  relate  to  were 
tranfafting,  and  the  conflid  of  parties  was  the  moft 
fierce,  are  renewed  at  a  time,  when  they  can  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  public,  and  when  the  fame  motijres 
of  party  fubfift  no  longer.  One  man,  in  particular, 
is  made  the  fubjeft  of  new  inveftive.  Nothing, 
whicbimalice  can  fuggeft,  and  ill  nature  and  ill  man- 
ners utter,  is  omitted  to  render  his  perfon  odious, 
and  to  reprefent  his  defigns  as  dangerous.  In  the 
fame  breath,  we  are  told  that  this  odious,  this  dan- 
gerous man  is  endeavoring  to  come  into  power  once 
more.  He  ftands  again  "  a  canditate  for  grace  and 
•*  truft.  He  would  again  adminifter  the  public, 
**  abandon  its  allies,  and  facrifice  its  honor.*  No- 
**  thing  will  falisfy  him  but  the  power,  which  he 
"  once  abufed  and  would  again  abufe  ;  the  trufts, 
•*  which  he  once  betrayed  and  would  again  betray.*'' 
Thcfe  are  reprefented,  with  equal  modefty  and  fair- 
nefs,  to  be  his  requefts ;  and  the  hero  of  the  re- 
marker,  that  is,  the  remarker's  paymafter,  who  ad- 
minifters  the  public  fo  righteoufly  ;  who  never  aban- 
doned  its  allies ;  neither  the  emperor  nor  France ; 
who  never  facrificed  its  honor  to  one,  nor  its  in- 
tereft  to  both ;  who  never  abufed  his  power,  nor 
betrayed  his  truft,  through  ambition,  through  pride, 
through  private  intereft,  or  private  pique  ;  this  per- 
fon  is  applauded  for  his  oppofition  to  fuch  requefts, 
for  his  juft  and  fatal  difcernment. 

What  fatality  there  may  bq  in  his  difcernment,  I 
know  not  J  but  furely  there  is  a  fatality,  which  at- 

tenda 
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tends  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  fpeaking  and 
writing,  without  any  regard  to  truth.     How  could 
it  happen  elfe  that  the   remarker  fhould  fo  egregi- 
oufly  contradia  himfelf,  and  deftroy  in  his  fortieth 
page  the  whole  drift  of  his  thirty-ninth  ?  This  bold 
and  rafh  fcribbler  takes  upon  him  to  marihal  and  ia 
chara£lerize' infolently  the  friends  of  the  roan   he 
rails   at.     If  1  was  not  of  that  number   rayfelf,  I 
fhould  probably  fay   more   on  the  fubjeSt.      This 
however  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  fay ;  that  the 
friends  of  this  gentleman  ipuft  be  fuch  to  his  perfon. 
They  cannot  be  fo  to  his  power.     That  he  takes  it 
as  the  greateft  compliment,  which  can  be  made   to 
him,  to  have  a  fympathy  of  nature  and  a  confornrity 
of  principles  and  defigns  with  them  attributed  to 
him;     that  he  thinks   their    friendihip    an  honor 
to  him  y   fuch  an   honor    as  the  warmeft    of  his 
enemies  have  caufe   to  envy,  and  do  envy  j  fuch 
an  honor   as  the  higheft  of  his   enemies  would  be 
heartily  proud  to  obtain,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain. 

*The  friends  now  of  this  gentleman,  whom  he  is 
fometimes  faid  to  lead,  and  who  are  fometimes  faid 
to  employ  him  as  their  tool,  juft  as  it  fuits  the  pre- 
fent.  purpofeof  fcandal  to  fay  ;  thefe  very  friends,  it 
feems,  the  very  men,  who  defend  him,  ^  would  ne- 
"  ver  raife  him  above  his  prefent  low  condition,  nor 
**  make  him  the  partner  of  their  fuccefs." — How- 
ever they  may  employ  him,  the  remarker ,  and  his 
patrons  know  how  they  mean  to  reward  him.-r- 
Since  this  is  the  cafe,  fmce  they  know  it  to  be 
fo  -,  for  what  reafon,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
is  all  this  buftle  made  about  fo  infignificant  a 
tool  ? — Why  fo  many  endeavors  to  raife  a  jealoufy, 
and  give  an  alarm,  as  if  this  man  was  aiming 
again  at  power  ? — Why  fo  much  merit  afcribed  to 
the  noble  pair,  for  keeping^  him  out  of  it  ? — His 
3  own 
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o^im  friends  would  not  raife  him  to  it.— ^How  ri- 
diculous then  is  the  afFedlation  of  his  enemies,  who 
value  themfelves  on  iheir  oppofuion  to  him  ? 

Let  the  noble  pair  il^nd  or  fall  by  their  own  ine* 

ritsj  or  demerits.     I  dare  anfwer  to  them  and  to 

the  world,  upon  better  foundations  than  thofe  of 

the   remarker's   laying,    that    their  connuance  iii 

power  will  never  break  the  fpirit  of  this  man,  nor 

their  fall  from  it  excite  his  ambition.    His  ambition, 

whatever  may  have  been  faid  or  thought  about  it^ 

hath  been  long  fince  dead.     A  man  mud  be  dead 

himfelf,  who  is  utterly  infenfible  of  ail  that  happens^ 

either  to  the  public  or  t&himfelf;  but  he  who  feeks 

nothing  but  retreat,   and  ihat  itability  of  iituation^ 

which  is  eflential  to  the  quiet  of  it,  hath  furely  no 

ambition.      Now  that    this   is  the  cafe,  and    hath 

been    long    the   cafe    of    the    gentleman^    con« 

cerning    whom    I  fpeak,   I    know    to     be    true 

and  I  affirm  boldly.     He  never  had  the  leaft>  I  fay 

more,  he  never  would  have  the  greatefl:  obligations 

to  any  country,  except   his  own;  and  yet  fo  de* 

firous  was  this  man  of  reft  and  quiet,  that  he  was 

contented  to  enjoy  them  where  fortune  hadprefented 

them  to  him.     A  little  franknefs   might  have  kept 

him  abroad  all  his  life,  whhout  complaint*    Much  art 

has  been  employed  to  confine  him  at  home,  and  to  • 

teaze  him  there.     If  forgetting  all  former  perfe- 

cutions,  he  refented  the  laft,  would  he  be  much  to 

blame? 

I  am  not  confcious  of  having  faid .  in  this  paper, 
a  Word  againft  the  truth;  and  1  am  fure  that  I  have 
the  fame  truth  on  my  fide,  when  I  aflert  that  this 
n^an,  whom  the  libeller  reprefents  to  be  fo  turbu- 
lent, fo  outrageous,  and  of  fuch  pertinacious  am- 
bition, hawever  he  might  have  beeli  willing  formerly 
to  have  had  the  obligation  to  the  noble  pair,  of  en- 
jaying,  by  their  affiilance,  the  full  meafure  of  his 
Vol..  L  Oo  late 
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late  majefty's  intended  goodnefs,  would  dccliae  witfa 
fcorn,  after  all  that  has  paiTed,  to  be  reinftated  in 
his  former  fituaiion,  at  the  intolerable  expence  of 
having  the  leafl  appearance  of  an  obligation  to  tbem. 
Neither  they,  nor  their  aclvocates,  cah  be  baif /b  Ibi^ 
licitous  to  keep  him  out  of  power,  and  even  out  of 
a  ftate  of  afpiring  after  power,  as  he  is  derermintd 
againft  the  firft,  and  indifferent  aboyt  the  laft. 

I  am  fenfible  that  all  this  may  appear  a  Utile  im- 
probable to  the  perfons  I  oppofe.     It  will  be  hard 
for  them  to  conceive  that  the. man,  who  has  once 
tafted  power,  can  never  renounce  it  in  earned.     No 
wonder  they  (hould  think  in  this  manner.     Thofe 
who  find  nothing  in  th<emfelves  to  reft  upon  with  fa- 
tisfa£tion,  mufl  fean  on  power,  on  riches,  or  both, 
and  on  other  external  objects.    Nay,  thofe  who  bave 
of  the  two  vices,  ambition  and  avarice,  the  meaneft 
in  the  moft  eminent  degree;  and  who  would  be  glad 
to  quit  their  power,  and  to  retire  with  their  gains, 
may  be  afraid  to  quit  it,  becaufe  thev  have  abufed 
it.    THey  may  be  fo  miferable  as  to  fee  no  fecurity 
out  of  power,  nor  any  other  in  it,  except  that  pre- 
carious, that  temporary  fecurity,  which  is  the  iafl 
and  ufeful  refuge  of  defperate  men ;  the  continuJng 
the  fame  violences  to  maintain,  by  which  they  ac- 
quired their  power  ;  the  keeping  up  of  diflenficms, 
and  the  embroiling  of  affairs  ;  thofe  npble  arts,  by 
which  they  rofe. 

But  there  iare  men  in  the  world,  who  know  that 
there  is  fomethihg  in  life  better  tban  power,  and  '^ 
riches;  and  fuch  men  may  prefer  the  low  coiu 
dition,  as  it  is  called  by  ttie  retharker,  of  one 
man,  to  the  high  condition  of  another.  There 
are  men  who  fee  that  dignity  may  be  difgraced, 
and  who  feel  that  difgrace  may  be  dignified. 
Of  this  number  is  the  gentleman  whom  I 
iiave  undertaken  tp  defend;  who  pofleffes  bis  foul 

a        withoi^t 
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vdthout  hopes  or  fears,  and  enjoys  his  retreat  with- 
put  any  defires  beyond  it.  In  that  retreat,  he  is 
obedient  to  thel  aws,  dutiful  to  his  prince,  and  true 
to  hi3  oaths.  If  he  fails  in  thefe  refpe£ts,  let  him 
be  publicly  attacked ;  let  public  vengeance  purfue 
and  overtake  him ;  let  the  noble  pair  indulge  for 
once  their  paffions  in  a  juft  caufe.  If  they 
jbave  no  complaints,  of  this  nature,  to  make  againft 
him,  from  whence  does  this  particular  animofity  pro- 
ceed ?  Have  they  complaints  of  any  other  kind  to 
piake,  and  of  a  private  nature  ?  If  they  have,  why 
is  the  public  troubled  on  this  account  ?— I  hope  the 
remarker's  ma(k  is  now  taken  off;  that  the  true 
drift  of  all  this  perfonal  railing  is  enough  expofed; 
and  that  the  attention  of  mankind  will  be  brought 
back  tQ  thofe  more  important  fubjeds,  which  have 
been  already  ftarted^  and  to  thofe  which  every  day 
pi^y  furnifh.   ^ 

After  what  has  been  here  faid,  the  gentleman,  in 
whofe  defence  I  have  appeared,  czn  have  no  reafon 
of  honor  to  enter,  by  himfelf,  or  his  friends,  in^ 
to  thefe  altercations ;  and  if  my  opinion  can  prevail, 
fliould  thefe  libellers  continue  to  fcold,  and  to  call 
names,  they  fhould  be  left  to  do  it,  without  reproof, 
or  notice.  The  anfwef  now  given  fhould  {land  as  a 
^^  Final  anfwer  to  all  they  have  faid,  and  ^o  all  they 
if  p^ay  think  fit  to  fay  hereafter.?' 
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This  book  should  bo  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speclQed 
time. 

Flease  return  promptly. 
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